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Tuesday, January 31, 1854. 


Minutes.) Sat First in Parliament.—The Duke 
of Beaufort, after the Death of his Father; 
the Earl of Dartmouth, after the Death of his 
Father; the Earl of Carnarvon, after the Death 
of his Father. 

Took the Oaths.—The Viscount Strathallan; the 
Earl of E!gin and Kincardine in Scotland, hav- 
ing been created Baron Elgin of the United 
Kingdom, was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 

Poetic Birts.—1* Select Vestries; Leasing 
Powers (Ireland); Landlord and Tenant (Ire- 
land). 


MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
HE Parutament, which had been pro- 
rogued successively from the 20th 
August to the 27th October, thence to 
the 29th November, thence to the 3rd 
January, and thence to the 31st January, 
met this day for despatch of business. 
The Session of the Parliament was 
opened by The QUEEN in person. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
Toe QUEEN being seated on the 
Throne, and the Commons being at the 
VOL, CXXX. [tmp sertes. ] 





Bar, with their Speaker, HER MAJESTY 
was pleased to make a most gracious 
Speech to both Houses of Parliament, as 
follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“T am always happy to meet you 
in Parliament ; and on the present 
Occasion it is with peculiar Satisfac- 
tion that I recur to your Assistance 
and Advice. 

“Tue Hopes which I expressed at 
the Close of the last Session, that a 
speedy Settlement would be effected 
of the Differences existing between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte, have 
not been realised; and I regret to say 
that a State of Warfare has ensued. 
I have continued to act in cordial 
Co-operation with the Emperor of 
the French; and My Endeavours, in 
conjunction with My Allies, to pre- 
serve and to restore Peace between the 
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3 The Queen’s 


contending Parties, although hitherto 
unsuccessful, have been unremitting. 
I will not fail to persevere in these 
Endeavours; but as the Continuance 
of the War may deeply affect the In- 
terests of this Country and of Europe, 
I think it requisite to make a further 
Augmentation of My Naval and Mili- 
tary Forces, with theview of support- 
ing My Representations, and of more 
effectually contributing to the Re- 
storation of Peace. 

“T HAVE directed that the Papers 
explanatury of the Negotiations which 
have taken place upon this Subject 
shall be communicated to you without 


Delay. 


‘Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“Tne Estimates for the Year will 
be laid before you, and I trust you 
will find that, consistently with the 
Exigencies of the Public Service at 
this Juncture, they have been framed 
with a due Regard to Eeonomy. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“In the year which has just ter- 
minated, the Blessing of an abundant 
Harvest has not been vouchsafed to 
us. By this Dispensation of Pro- 
vidence the Price of Provisions has 
been enhanced, and the Privations of 
the Poor have heen increased; but 
their Patience has been exemplary ; 
and the Care of the Legislature, 
evinced by the Reduction of Taxes 
affecting the Necessaries of Life, has 
greatly tended to preserve a Spirit of 
Contentment. 

“TI HAVE the Satisfaction of an- 
nouncing to you, that the Commerce 
of the Country is still prosperous; 
that Trade, both of Export and Im- 
port, has been largely on the Increase; 
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and that the Revenue of the past 
Year has been more than adequate to 
the Demands of the public Service. 

“ T RECOMMEND to your Consider- 
ation a Bill which I have ordered to 
be framed, for opening the Coasting 
Trade of the United Kingdom to the 
Ships of all friendly Nations; and I 
look forward with Satisfaction to the 
Removal of the last legislative Re- 
striction upon the Use of Foreign 
Shipping, for the Benefit of My Peo- 
ple. 

* ComMUNICATIONS have been ad- 
dressed by My Command to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
with reference to the Improvement 
which it may be desirable to effect in 
their Institutions. These Communi- 
cations will be laid before you, and 
Measures will be proposed for your 
Consideration, with the view of giving 
effect to such _ Improvements. 

“Tne Establishments requisite for 
the Conduct of the Civil Service, and 
the Arrangements bearing upon its 
Condition, have recently been under 
Review: and I shall direct a Plan to 
be laid before you, which will have 
for its Object to improve the System 
of Admission, and thereby to increase 
the Efficiency of the Service. 

“Tur recent Measures of Legal 
Reform have proved highly beneficial, 
and the Success which has attended 
them may well encourage you to pro- 
ceed with further Amendments. Bills 
will be submitted to you for transfer- 
ring from the Ecclesiastical to the 
Civil Courts the Cognizance of Testa- 
mentary and of Matrimonial Causes, 
and for giving increased Efficiency to 
the Superior Courts of Common Law. 

“Tne Laws relating to the Relief 
of the Poor have of late undergone 
much salutary Amendment; but there 
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is One Branch to which I earnestly 
direct your attention. The Law of 
Settlement impedes the Freedom of 
Labour, and if this Restraint ean with 
Safety be relaxed, the Workman may 
be enabled to increase the Fruits of 
his Industry, and the Interests of Ca- 
pital and of Labour will be more 
firmly united. 

“ Measures will be submitted to 
you for the Amendment of the Laws 
relating to the Representation of the 
Commons in Parliament. 

“Recent Experience has shown 
that it is necessary to take more effec- 
tual Precautions against the Evils of 
Bribery and Corrupt Practices at 
Elections. It will also be your Duty 
to consider whether more complete 
Effect may not be given to.the Prin- 
ciples of the Act of the last Reign, 
whereby Reforms were made in the 
Representation of the People in Par- 
liament. In recommend g this Sub- 


ject to your Consideration, my Desire: 


is to remove every cause of just Com- 
plaint, to inerease general Confidence 
in the Legislature, and to give addi- 
tional Stability to the settled Institu- 
tions of the: State, 

“TI suspmitr to your Wisdom the 
Consideration of these important Sub- 
jects; and I pray God to prosper 
your Counsels, and to guide your De- 
cisions.” 

Her Mavesty then retired. 

House adjourned during pleasure. 


House vesumed. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. 

THe QueEn’s Specch having been re- 
ported by the Lorp CuanceLtor, 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON rose 
to meve an humble Address to Iler Ma- 
JESTY, im answer to [ler gracious Speech 
from the Throne. The noble Earl said: 
My Lords, in diseharging this evening the 
responsible obligation which has been de- 
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volved upon me, I most earnestly solici* 
your sympathy and indulgence for my 
unpractised and untried efforts, whilst I 
venture to call your Lordships’ attention 
to the consideration of the Address which 
I shal have the honour of proposing in 
answer to Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech. Arduous as such a task must al- 
ways be for any man to be the first to 
break the silence in such an assembly as 
this, it seems to me that present cireum- 
stances threw double difficulties upon me, 
when I recollect the perplexed aspect of 
foreign affairs, and the vastness of the 
question upon which England is called to 
arbitrate. But although in this point of 
view there is much to exeite apprehension, 
there is also, no doubt, much to gladden 
us in the retrospect of past years—much 
to cheer us in the vista which lies open 
before us, in the prospect of national pros- 
perity and’ social improvement. It is now 
nearly forty years that we have enjoyed 
the fulness of peace, and all the bless- 
ings attendant in its train, Gradually 
during that period our colonial possessions 
and our Indian empire have been enlarged 
—in India, Scinde and Burmah have been 
added to our sway, and even the exclusive 
cities of China have thrown open to us 
their gates; whilst the same success which 
has crowned our efforts abroad has smiled 
on our efforts at home. But now, after 
nearly forty years of peace and prosperity, 
at last it seems that we must gaze on war 
face to face. But if this be so indeed, we 
may console ourselves with the manly con- 
solation that he comes to us an unbidden 
and unwelcome guest—that every effort 
has been strained to avert the catastrophe; 
and that we do not draw the sword till 
diplomacy has exhausted every art, and 
until forbearance would no longer be a 
virtue. But if our forbearance has been 
unprecedented, unprecedented, too, are 
the resonrees with which we are prepared 
to meet the emergency. Our patience, 
even if it has been abused, has not been 
thrown away; fer we stand acquitted of 
all precipitancy or eagerness for war, not 
only before the great tribunal of the na- 
tions of the present day, but in the eyes 
of future generations when they shall re- 
view this page of history. Nor need we 
apprehend that the delays which have in- 
tervened ean be attributed to any unworthy 
motive; for I am eonvineed that it has 
proceeded from an honourable reluctance 
to initiate a sanguinary and bloody contest 
—a reluctance which is alone the preroga- 
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tive of a great country conscious of its 
own strength. And if, eventually, these 
delays should be crowned with the success 
they deserve, and a lasting peace be the 
reward of our endeavours, then the efforts 
which we have made for the continuance of 
that peace will be amply rewarded by the 
gratitude of the world, and we shall ex- 
hibit in history a second example in which 
a Fabian policy has been the restitution of 
the State. But should it be otherwise de- 
ereed, England is prepared to throw her 
whole heart into the war; and it will then 
be shown that a long peace has not relaxed 
our national vigour, any more than it has 
exhausted our national resourees. Whatever 
the oecasion may be, England is still rich 
enough to produce a second race of heroes 
equal to the past; and it will be seen that 
she is not wanting in another Wellington 
and another Beresford, another Exmouth 
and another Nelson, to shed lustre on her 
victorious arms; for wars there must be— 
“erunt etiam altera bella, 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Aciilles.” 
I cannot believe that the energy which 
made them victorious in the past, lies 
buried in the tomb of the great captain 
whose loss we even yet deplore: the 
army which he trained, the discipline 


which he organised, the precepts which 


he gave, yet live among us. Amongst 
those precepts there is none which de- 
serves fuller consideration at the present 
moment than his’ well-known maxim, 
that ‘‘a great State cannot afford to 
wage a little war’’—which teaches us 
not to waste our strength or to exhaust 
our resources on petty and insignificant 
enterprises ; and that it is only econcen- 
trating our power and resources by ener- 
getic action and signal undertakings, that 
we can hope to secure that lasting peace 
which is so much to be desired. And let 
us here remember that in such a contest 
we do not draw the sword from any ambi- 
tious motive of our own, or from any punc- 
tilious scruples of honour, nor even to 
redress the wrongs of an Asiatic empire 
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anxiety, it is the union which has been 
firmly cemented between England and 
France. The sympathies and interests of 
two great nations, which have long been 
alicnated by the animosities of centuries, 
have happily, I fervently hope, now been 
cordially united and blended together by 
the widely-extended chain of European 
civilisation and commerce. Long may this 
union continue to be inseparable by open 
| violence or by secret intrigue! And if 
there be found a party whose fallen condi- 
‘tion we may pity, but whose conduct we 
: must censure —who seek to conciliate their 
‘own differences by a union against the 
| harmonies of England and France, we ean 
‘rejoice that the good sense of both coun- 
| tries has unequivocally rejected such de- 
signs, and has recognised the principle 
that the petty fusion of families must yield 
_ before a greater fusion of confederated 
| nations. 

I have trespassed, I fear, too long, my 
| Lords, on your indulgence on this topic, 
while reviewing the aspect of our foreign 
affairs; and I hasten to pass on to the 
| sentiments of those domestic topics which 
lare alluded to in Her Majesty’s Speech. 
|I am sure your Lordships will be happy 
/to re-echo the sentiments of general 
/eongratulation which Her Majesty has 
|expressed with regard to the prosperity 
of the country during the past year, in 
|spite of many drawbacks—a_ prosperity 
| greater than the most hopeful could have 
| anticipated. The prospect of war has, 
| indeed, clouded the more hopeful anticipa- 
| tions with which the last year was inaugu- 
rated. The failure of the harvest and the 
rise in the price of provisions have, unques- 
tionably, caused much distress, while the 
strikes among the operatives in many of 
our manufacturing towns have been pro- 
ductive of injury and of loss of capital. 
But, if these strikes have been injurious, 
we may reflect with pleasure on the conduct 
of the men in their self-imposed privations 
—that it has been singularly free from 
— and from lawless violence; and we 
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whose power some suppose to be now} can only wonder that with so much recti- 
tottering to its ruin; but that we are} tude of purpose such deep error of judg- 
contending for the highest of all objects} ment should be combined. So, again, if 
that we could pursue—for the indepen- | the failure of the harvest has been great 
dence of nations, the maintenance of; and depressing, we may admire the energy 
treaties, and of the stability of that} with which the agricultural classes have 
balance of power upon which our own! prepared to meet the emergency, and by 
preservation, and indeed civilisation itself, | calling in the aid of science have shown 
depends. And if there be one cause which | themselves to be capable of surmounting 
can more than another inspire us with | those difficulties which not unnaturally be 
confidence in such a moment of doubt and | set a period of transition from restricted to 
The Earl of Carnarton | 
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an open system of trade. And, thanks 
also to the energy of that noble Lord whose 
vigour and talent have been equally con- 
spicuous in the Home Office as they were in 
the Foreign (Viscount Palmerston), many 
internal improvements have been effected : 
amore extensive system of drainage, the 
removal of intramural burials, and the 
establishment of sanitary commissions in 
various towns to promote the public 
health. The success of these and fur- 
ther measures in contemplation, for the 
consumption of smoke, and generaily for 
the purification of our towns, promise re- 
sults no less conducive to the physical 
than to the moral well-being of the people. 
Neither can I omit to remind your Lord- 
ships of the rapid increase of the last year’s 
revenue, the flourishing condition of our 
mercantile marine—where the supply of 
ships has hardly equalled the demand —the 
greater efficiency of the Army and Navy, 
the improved distribution of the prize 
moncy to our sailors, aud the improve- 


ment in their prospects—a measure which | 


has been dictated not as a mere expedient 
for temporary purposes, but which has 
been adopted from a sense of justice, and 
from an impartial consideration of their 
claims. While the amelioration of our laws 
and of the condition of all classes and in- 
terests has been great at home, the pros- 
pects of still further improvements from 
abroad are equally encouraging. In China, 
which already employs beneficially between 
thirty and forty millions of our commercial 
capital, a gigantic empire is crumbling 
away, to give fuller and freer scope to 
Anglo-Saxon energy and enterprise. In 
the West Indies a faint dawn of improve- 
ment glimmers above the political horizon 
of those ill-starred cvlonies. In India, 
the vigorous measures which have been 
adopted for the construction of railways, 
inspires a hope of internal improvement 
and a more general diffusion of know- 
ledge among the subject millions en- 
irusted to our rule. In British Canada 
never was there greater prosperity; while 
in Australia and New Zealand, the abun- 
dant resourees of those regions have been 
so rapidly developed under the system of 
colonial self-government, that will probably 
play no unimportant part in the world’s 
history. These are the results of the 
moral predominance of the Government of 
England over distant countries — results 
which may, I am convinced, in no small 
degree be attributed to the sway which the 


commercial policy of this country has exer- 
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cised. And, seeing the magnitude of these 
results, it ought to impress upon us the 
duty of carrying out still further those prin- 
ciples upon which that commercial system 
is based; and it is with the view of carry- 
ing out the principles that [ler Majesty, as 
She has announced in Her gracious Speech, 
has directed a Bill to be framed with the 
view of opening the coasting trade to the 
ships of all friendly nations. The existing 
laws with regard to the coasting trade 
are, as your Lordships will remember, 
the only remaining part of the old Navi- 
gation Laws, which were repealed a few 
years ago. Since the period of that re- 
peal, the carecr of our commercial navy 
—as I have already observed—has been 
eminently successful. There has been a 
more than proportionate increase in the 
tonnage of our shipping, and in the an- 
nual imports and exports; whilst the com- 
petition of steam navigation, apparently 
at first sight a hindrance, has been gene- 
rally considered to have given a fresh 
impulse and stimulus to this branch of our 
trade. Under these circumstances, it can- 
not but seem natural that the spread of 
our commerce and the desire for greater 
uniformity in our commercial system, should 
eall for an alteration in these remaining 
laws, which have not only lost all connex- 
ion but are absolutely at variance with 
the existing code. 

My Lords, Her Majesty has directed 
your attention to the condition of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. Uni- 
versity reform is a question of deep im- 
portance, for it relates to institutions with 
which there are few, I would fain believe, 
in this country who do not sympathise. 
They are interwoven with our history and 
constitution—with institutions which are 
calculated to affect our most vital interests, 
and they form the noblest monuments 
which the piety and the learning of by- 
gone ages have transmitted to our care. 
For my own part I owe so deep a debt of 
gratitude to one of those Universities, that 
I ean never approach the subject with any 
other feelings than those of reverence and 
affection; and it is because I so regard 
Oxford that I earnestly trust she may ul- 
timately co-operate in the enlightened 
views which were suggested to her not 
long ago in the circular addressed to the 
Chancellor by the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for the Ilome Department, 
New and higher duties are required of us 
all as individuals in these days, and corpora- 
tions—especially those whose purposes may 
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be said in some degree to extend beyond 
the sphere of this world—cannot be exempt- 
ed from sucha righteous demand. At the 
same time, much as | desire to see them 
throw open their arms yet wider, and to 
extend their invaluable privileges ‘to a 
larger class than at present participate in 
them, deeply should I regret if, in the 
effort to widen the range of scientific stu- 
dies, confessedly valuable as they are, that 
teaching, which I hold to be equally im- 
portant, and without whieh no education, 
mn the widest sense of the term, can be 
sound, or pure, or useful, should be in 
any degree overlooked; or if, in imitation 
of foreign practices, they should lose their 
peculiar English eharacter, and aban- 
don the religious basis upon which they 
were founded, and to whieh they owe their 
endurance, and the awe and vencration of 
all who have felt their kindly and _protect- 
ing influcnee. 

I turn now to another topie of the 
Speech from the Throne. I allude to the 
subject of legal reform. Few of your Lord- 
ships, I apprehend, will be prepared to 
deny its necessity or advantages. During 


the last few years many improvements have 
been introduced, especially in the Court of 
Chancery, with the view of simplifying 


legal proceedings, to divest the law of 
many useless and eumbrous shackles and 
technicalities, and to diminish that cost 
and that delay which are still so much the 
subject of complaint. And if in such reform 
be comprehended an alteration in the Ee- 
clesiastical Courts, whieh are a remnant of 
an antiquated jurisdiction, such a result 
will, I doubt not, meet with your Lord- 
ships’ hearty concurrence and ‘approval. 
There is yet one subject of legal reform 
to which Her Majesty has alluded in a 
special manner. I refer to the Law of 
Settlement. This law, which owes its 
origin to the reign of Charles II., certainly 
cannot be said to have effected the end for 
which it was intended. The continual dis- 
cussions that have arisen from it, and the 
incessant litigation with which it has been 
rife, the numerous variety of qualifications 
and of settlements, ineluding now ten dis- 
tinct deseriptions, together with the appeals 
upon appeal, and the transference of the 
case from one tribunal to another, with 
many other difficulties connected with the 
system of casual poor relief, show that 
legislation has not as yet touched the point 
in question, or devised a remedy to meet 
the evils of an extended pauperism. A 
well-eousidered and digested measure on 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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this subject, will, I doubt not, meet with 
universal acceptation by your Lordships 
and the country. 

But there is one more subject of reform 
to which Her Majesty has referred, and 
one of peculiar public importance—I allude 
to Parliamentary reform. Reform, in the 
highest and best sense of the word, and 
abstracted from party significance, is an 
essential of a ‘State which is possessed of 
vitality, and, consequently, of progress, 
But that State is happiest where legisla- 
tors in their reforms aim at following out 
the analogy of nature, and strive rather 
to reproduce and develop than to break up 
and remodel existing institutions. Fortu- 
nately for us, we are called on to legislate 
on this subject under peculiar and gene- 
rally favourable eircumstances—when there 
is no external pressure from publie opinion 
to influence our calmer and more dispas- 
sionate judgment, and when the evils we 
complain of, and the remedies of which we 
are in seareh, are indirect in their nature, 
and consequently do not involye any sweep- 
ing and violent changes, which are so often 
attendant upon popular excitement. At 
the same time I do not deny that the lapse 
of nearly a quarter of a century since the 
passing of the Reform Act calls for many 
material changes, which are not only neces- 
sary, but absolutely expedient and just, and 
will be conducive to the durability and per- 
fection of our constitution. Some towns have 
fallen into a comparative deerease, while 
others have sprung up with marvellous ra- 
pidity, their populations having extended far 
beyond their original limits, and including 
many persons who deserve and would ap- 
preciate the possession of the franchise. 
Welcome under such cireumstances would 
be a wise and moderate measure of reform, 
which should eliminate the corrupt influ- 
ences which at present too largely affect 
our electoral system-—that, in extending 
the franchise to any classes beyond those 
who at present possess it, should give 
security, at the same time, for the respect- 
ability of the constituency and the inde- 
pendenee of the representative — which 
should provide by ample safeguards and 
preeautions for the independence of the 
voter, and which should be free from the 
tendency of the present system to depress 
the intellectual element of the community, 
to make mind subservient to matter, to 
make those who labour the rulers of those 
who think. At all events, we have every 
guarantee in the well-known principles of 
the noble Earl at the bead. of [ler Ma- 
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jesty’s Government, that no undue im- 
portance will be attached to one class or 
jnterest more than another, but that town 
and country will be treated as brothers, and 
not as rivals or antagonists. The English 
constitution, if I understand it aright, con- 
sists of mixed elements, and it is upon the 
variety of classes and properties, and not 
upon the predominance of one over another, 


that our representative system should be | 


based. Progression and preservation are 
natural allies, and should go hand in hand. 
The noble Earl, after thanking their Lord- 
ships for the attention with which they had 
heard him, concluded by moving, * That | 
an humble Address be presented to Her | 
Majesty, in answer to Her Gracious Specch | 
from the Throne.” 

The following is a copy of the Address | 
agreed to :— 


** Most Graciovs Sovereien, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal Subjects, the Lords Spiritual | 
and Temporal, in Parliament assembled, | 
beg leave to convey to Your Majesty our | 
humble Thanks for Your Majesty's most | 
gracious Speeeh from the Throne. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for 
the Assurance of the peculiar Satisfaction 
with which, on the present Occasion, Your 
Majesty recurs to the Advice and Assist- 
ance of Your Parliament. 

‘‘We humbly assure Your Majesty of 
the Regret with which we learn that the 
Hopes which Your Majesty expressed at 
the close of the last Session, that a speedy 
Settlement would be effected of the Dif- 
ferences existing between Russia and the 
Ottoman Porte, have not been realised, 
and that a State of Warfare has ensued. 

“We rejoice to learn that Your Ma- 
jesty has continued to act in cordial Co- 
operation with the Emperor of the French, 
and that Your Majesty’s Endeavours, in 
conjunction with Your Majesty’s Allies, to 
preserve and to restore Peace between the 
contending Parties, although hitherto un- 
successful, have been unremitting. 

‘*We humbly express our Satisfaction 
at learning that Your Majesty will not fail 
to persevere in these Endeavours ; and we 
thank Your Majesty for informing us, that 
as the continuance of the War may deeply 
affect the Interests of this Country and of 
Europe, Your Majesty thinks it requisite 
to make a further Augmentation of Your 
Naval and Military Forces, with the view 
of supporting Your Majesty’s Representa- 
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tions, and of more effectually contributing 
to the Restoration of Peace. 

‘“*We humbly thank Your Majesty for 
having directed that the Papers explana- 
natory of the Negotiations which have 
taken place upon this Subject shall be 
communicated to us without Delay. 

‘** We beg leave to assure Your Majesty 
that we unite with Your Majesty in Ja- 
menting that in the Year which has just 
terminated, the Blessing of an abundant 
Harvest has not been vouchsafed to us. 

*“*We humbly coneur in the Opinion 
expressed by Your Majesty that by this 
_Dispensation of Providence the Price of 
Provisions has been enhanced, and the 
| Privations of the Poor have been in- 
| creased ; but that their Patience has been 
“exemplary ; and that the Care of the 
| Legislature, evinced by the Reduction of 
Taxes affecting the Necessaries of Life, 
| has greatly tended to preserve a Spirit of 
Contentment. 
| _ ** We rejoice at the Announcement that 
the Commerce of the Country is. still 
prosperous ; that Trade, both of Export 
,and Import, has been largely on the In- 
crease; and that the Revenue of the past 
Year has been more than adequate to the 
Demands of the Public Service. 

‘“* We beg lcave to assure Your Majesty 
that our best consideration will be given 
to the Bill which Your Majesty has in- 
formed us that Your Majesty has ordered 
to be framed for opening the Coasting 
Trade of the United Kingdom to the 
Ships of all friendly Nations; and to 
thank Your Majesty for expressing the 
Satisfaction with which Your Majesty 
looks forward to the Removal of the last 
legislative Restriction upon the Use’ of 
Foreign Shipping, for the Benefit of Your 
Majesty’s People. 

**We humbly thank Your Majesty for 
acquainting us that Communications have 
been addressed by Your Majesty’s Com- 
mand to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, with reference to the Im- 
provements which it may be desirable to 
effect in their Institutions; and for inform- 
ing us that these Communications will be 
laid before us, and that measures will be 
proposed for our Consideration with the 
view of giving effect to such improve- 
ments. 

** We learn with Satisfaction that the 
Establishments requisite for the Conduct 
of the Civil Service, and the Arrange- 
ments bearing upon its Condition, have 
recently been under Review; and we 
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humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that Your Majesty will direct a Plan to 
be laid before us having for its Object the 
Improvement of the System of Admission, 
and thereby to inerease the Efficiency of 
the Service. 

“* We rejoice to learn that the recent 
Measures of Legal Reform have proved 
highly beneficial, and that the Success 
which has attended them has been such as 
may well encourage us to proceed with 
further Amendments; and we beg humbly 
to express our Thanks to Your Majesty for 
the Information that Bills will be sub- 
mitted to us for transferring from the Ec- 
elesiastical to the Civil Courts the Cog- 
nizance of Testamentary and of Matrimo- 
nial Causes, and for giving increased Effi- 
ciency to the Superior Courts of Common 
Law. 

** We humbly beg to coneur in the Opi- 
nion expressed by Your Majesty that the 
Laws relating to the Poor have of late 
undergone much salutary Amendment ; 
and we assure Your Majesty that our best 
Attention shall be directed to the Law of 
‘Settlement, in compliance with Your Ma- 
jesty’s Recommendation, and in accordance 
with Your Majesty’s Intimation that this 
Law impedes the Freedom of Labour, and 
that if this Restraint can with Safety be 
relaxed, the Workman may be enabled to 
increase the Fruits of his Industry, and 
the Interests of Capital and of Labour 
will be more firmly united. 

**We humbly thank Your Majesty for 
informing us that Measures will be sub- 
mitted te us for the Amendment of the 
Laws relating to the Representation of the 
Commons in Parliament. 

**We humbly express our Concurrence 
in the Opinion that recent experienee has 
shown that it is necessary to take more 
effectual Precautions against the Evils of 
Bribery and of corrupt Practices at Elec- 
tions. 

‘* We assure Your Majesty that it will 
be our Duty to consider whether more 
complete Effect may not be given to the 
Principles of the Act of the last Reign, 
whereby Reforms were made in the Re- 
presentation of the People in Parliament; 
and we humbly thank Your Majesty for 
acquainting us that, in recommending this 
Subject to our Consideration, Your Ma- 
jesty'’s Desire is to remove every Cause of 
just Complaint, to inerease general Confi- 
dence in the Legislature, and to give 
additional Stability to the settled Insti- 
tutions of the State. 
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‘We beg leave to express our humble 
Thanks to Your Majesty for submitting 
these important Subjects to our Consider- 
ation; and we assure Your Majesty that 
we unite with Your Majesty in fervently 
praying to Almighty God to prosper our 
Counsels and to guide our Decisions.” 


Tue Eart or DUCIE: My Lords, in 
rising to recommend to your notice the 
Address in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne, I must entreat of your Lordships 
to extend to me that kind forbearance 
which is usually granted to those who have 
the honour of addressing you for the first 
time. And I feel that after the able, and 
I may add the brilliant,.part that has been 
taken by my noble Colleague, the duties 
of the seconder have been rendered more 
than usually subordinate. 

In approaching the topics treated of in 
Her Majesty’s Speeeh—in considering the 
magnitude and importance of surrounding 
events, and the tremendous consequences 
that they may involve— standing perhaps on 
the brink of a war which may yet deluge 
Europe with blood, impede civilisation, and 
bring disaster to commerce and trade—in 
approaching sueh subjects as these, | feel 
that your Lordships will allow that I have 
some cause for diffidence, and that I have 
a double claim on your Lordships’ indul- 
gence. 

In calling your attention to the first 
paragraph of Iler Majesty's Speech, I 
feel certain that your Lordships will sym- 
pathise with the regret therein expressed 
at the circumstances whieh threaten the 
independence of an old ally, and which 
cast a shade over our relations with Rus- 
sia. The unjustifiable demands of that 
Power, her menacing attitude, and her 
hostile attempts on the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire, have induced Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, after the utmost exer- 
tions to maintain peace, and the most 
laudable endeavours to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Porte—without 
the last and most terrible resort to arms— 
have induced Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
lend that material aid which the exigencies 
the case demand. They have therefore 
despatched Her Majesty's ficet into the 
Black Sea, in order to prevent any further 
collision between the contending Powers, 
and to prevent a repetition of those attacks 
which have proved so disastrous to our 
ally. But while Lfer Majesty’s Ministers 
have made every exertion to maintain that 


peace with which Europe has been for so 
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Jong a time blessed, and which has contri- 
buted so materially to the progress and 
prosperity of this country, it will be found 
that they have not only provided for na- 
tional defences, but fur the exigencies 
which a declaration of war may produce. 
And should a war ensue—an event that I 
trust the Almighty may yet see fit to avert 
—lI fecl that the nation may congratulate 
Her Majesty upon the extent and resources 
of her Navy. 

Who, my Lords, of that vast multitude 
that in August last assembled to witness a 
British Sovereign leading out her fleets to 
sea—who but felt that in those stately 
columns England as yet owned no divided 
sovereignty of the seas? But, powerful as 
that fleet was, it was but a shadow of that 
which now floats equipped for war; for I 
find that there are upwards of twenty 
screw steamships in commission competent 
to take their places in line of battle, bear- 
ing guns of a calibre yet untried in war, 
and manned by crews amongst whom the 
spirit of Blake and Nelson yet survives. 
With such a Navy, this country is in such 
a state of preparation, that in the event of 
war, we may feel confident of the success 
of Her Majesty’s flag, the defence of her 
shores, and the security of her subjects’ 
commerce. 

And, my Lords, while congratulating 
ler Majesty on the efficiency of her Navy, 
we may turn with feelings of equal pride 
to her soldiers, men who have borne her 
arms victorious in all parts of the globe— 
who on the Sutlej, in Burmah, and in the 
fastnuesses of Southern Africa, have shown 
that they bear the spirit of their fore- 
fathers, and that they are not likely to 
tarnish their fame if called upon to act 
upon the shores of the Bosphorus. My 
Lords, 1 trust that both Houses of Par- 
liament will render that assistance to Her 
Majesty which circumstances so urgently 
demand, and that they will exhibit that 
unanimity in their councils so necessary to 
the successful prosecution of a war; and I 
feel certain that the nation will own, that 
whatever sacrifices they may be called 
upon to make, are required uo less by jus- 
tice than by expediency. 

My Lords, it is impossible to advert to 
our relations with France, without feelings 
of the liveliest satisfaction; and I feel 
that the cordial co-operation of that Power 
in our mutual endeavours to promote the 
welfare of our ally, will give additional 
weight to those mediations which have 
peace for their object, aud in the event of 
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an appeal to arms, will materially conduce 
to that end—in pursuit of which alone 
war is justifiable—the restoration of an 
honourable peace. 

My Lords, the present state of the re- 
venue of this country is also a source of 
satisfaction, and affords an infallible proof 
of national prosperity. Although the 
blessings of an abundant harvest have not 
been vouchsafed to us—in spite of the 
great reduction of taxation effected last 
Session, and in spite of the unhappy differ- 
ences between employers and employed, 
which have caused so a great stagnation of 
capital, and have plunged so many of the 
working classes into indigenee:—in the 
face of such drawbacks as these, I find 
that the revenue of the past year shows 
an increase over that of the preceding 
to the amount of 1,300,0007. If we turn 
to our exports we find an increase of still 
more extraordinary magnitude, and which, 
although partially to be accounted for by 
the demand created by emigration, is ne- 
vertheless a sufficient proof of the flourish- 
ing condition of our commerce. Such 
facts as these are sufficient proofs of the 
progressive wealth of this country, and 
prove that it was never better able to 
maintain the expenses which warlike pre- 
parations and the proposed augmentation 
of forees must cause, than at the present 
moment, 

In the proposed measure for throwing 
open the coasting trade to vessels of all 
friendly nations, Her Majesty’s Ministers 
are completing those measures of free 
trade which have been so eminently suc- 
cessful, and which, while they have given 
a stimulus to the trade, the commerce, 
and the agriculture of this country, have, 
by the reciprocal advantages which they 
afford, tended to strengthen our relations 
with foreign States. ; 

My Lords, as it has not been my honour 
to be a member of either University, 1 do 
not feel qualified to discuss the subject; 
and in leaving it to my noble Colleague, I 
feel that I shall be but paying the compli- 
ment due to one whose University career 
has been marked by no small distinction. 
I feel that your Lordships will coneur in 
the opinion expressed by Iler Majesty, 
that the present state of the law of settle- 
ment proves a serious obstacle to those of 
the working classes who may wish to 
change their residence in order to carry 
their labour to a market where a greater 
demand may exist for it; and [ trust, that 
by the proposed alterations not only paro- 
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chial expenses may be lessened, but that 
such a spirit of freedom and independence 
may be engendered among the working 
classes as cannot fail to elevate them and 
ameliorate their condition. 

In the proposed measure of Parliamen- 
tary reform, I feel that the country will 
hail with delight any change in the law 
and practice of elections whieh may deal a 
blow to that system of bribery and intimi- 
dation which is a disgrace to our institu- 
tions, and which the disclosures of the late 
Election Committees prove to have reached 
to such an extent, that the franchise, in- 
stead of being looked upon as a privilege, 
is as often considered as a marketable 
commodity, or looked upon with feelings 
of dread. I feel, my Lords, that the 
country will appreciate fully any exertions 
which may be made towards the purifica- 
tion of our electoral system, and I feel 
confident that the proposed alterations will 
prove a source of satisfaction to all parties. 

And now, my Lords, having reached 
the last paragraph of Her Majesty’s 
Speech, 1 add a fervent Amen to that 
prayer which entreats the Almighty to 
guide your Lordships’ councils; and I 
pray, that by the strength of His right 
hand he may lead this nation in safety 
through these troubled times. I beg to 
recommend the Address to your Lordships’ 
notice. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE: 
My Lords, I think it desirable that on 
all possible occasions the Address in an- 
swer to the Royal Speech should meet 
with unanimous concurrence, and it is 
under peculiar circumstances I arise to 
address to your Lordships the observa- 
tions which I think the Royal Speeeh 
requires. I rejoice to think that upon the 
present oecasion, in the present critical 
state of Europe and of this country, there 
is no probability that an Amendment will 
be moved to the Address which has been 
so ably moved by the noble Earl who first 
spoke, and who showed so much tact, 
judgment, and eloquence, as to give us 
reason to hope that we shall often have his 
assistance in our debates. Nor would it 
be right to omit to say that the noble Earl 
who seconded the Address worthily imi- 
tated the speech of the noble Earl who 
preceded him. With respect to the por- 
tion of the Address which refers to home 
affairs, I have very little to trouble your 
Lordships with, but I desire to say that I 
entirely concur in the whole scope of that 
vortion of the Speech and the Address. 


the Earl of Ducie 


{LORDS} 
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I rejoice especially that legal reform will 
be extended, and that we have a promise 
of the abatement of what has been a long- 
felt nuisance in this country—the Eccle- 
siastical Courts—which have existed only 
to make redress of wrong and the ad- 
ministration of justice difficult for the 
rich, and unattainable for the poor. 
With respect to the other topics, such 
as the proposed Amendment of the Law 
of Settlement, and the alteration of the 
institutions of our Universities, it would 
be unbecoming to pronounce any opinion 
until we see the plans which will be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. All I can say at pre- 
sent is, that, for my own part, I am glad 
that such plans are to be brought forward, 
With respect to the reform of Parliament 
and the Bill for the prevention in future of 
the malpractices of bribery and corruption 
at elections, I think there can be no man 
in this country but must be anxious to see 
an efficient measure brought in to relieve 
the country from the disgrace which such 
practices bring upon it, and at the same 
time to improve the representation of the 
country. Of course I, who humbly con- 
curred in bringing forward a measure for 
the extension of the franchise a few years 
ago, cannot but be disposed to consider 
favourably any plan for its extension, and 
for the amelioration of constituencies, which 
may now be proposed, although I may have 
doubts whether at this particular time it is 
expedient to enter upon the consideration 
of so very exciting a subject. 

With respect to foreign affairs, however, 
I feel called upon, however painful and 
diseordant to my feelings in many respects 
it may be, to trouble your Lordships with 
some expression of my opinion before | 
ean concur in the Address which has been 
moved. I do not mean to say that I hesi- 
tate to give my eoneurrence to that Address, 
but that, being called upon, though indi- 
rectly, and in a slight manner, by the refer- 
ence to a contemplated increase in our fleets 
and armies, and to an existing state of war- 
fare, to express an opinion more or less.on 
the past, I conceive that I should not be 
acting rightly in giving a silent eoncur- 
rence to that Address. If I could agree 
in the expression of the Royal Speech, and 
of the Address in reply, implying that the 
endeavours of the Government to preserve 
peace—which were stated to have been, 
and which I do not doubt had been, 
unremitting—had been as_ well-directed 
as unremitting, and characterised by that 
straightforwardness, decision, and vigour, 
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that became the character of this country | phrase—may require the augmentation o 


—if I could admit that, I should not think 
it necessary to say one word on the sub- 
ject. But it seems to me, so far as we 
are in possession of the subject, that these 
endeavours have been mistaken-—have been 
characterised by vacillation and incon- 
sistency, and have not conveyed a true 
opinion of what was the determination 
of the English Government; which even 
up to this day, up to this moment, if 
any has been taken, is concealed alike 
from Parliament and from the world at 
large. Even in Her Majesty’s Specch, 
which unfortunately I had not seen or 
heard until I came into the House this 
evening, there is no indication of what is 
our present position, or what is to be our 
future course. After a reference to Rus- 
sia and Turkey, an allusion is made to a 
state of warfare, implying that war rages 
between Russia and Turkey, and that an 
inerease is required in our Army and Navy 
to add force to our representations and our 
efforts to restore and preserve peace. But 
not one word is said as to what is our 
position either with respect to Russia or to 
Turkey ; not a word is said as to whether 
we are at at peace or war. Your Lord- 
ships know not from Her Majesty’s Speech 
in what position the country stands, or 
what we are about. Nevertheless, if pub- 
lie rumours are to be relied on—and they 


cannot be altogether wrong and unfounded | 
If we | 
are at war, why is the Government afraid | 

That has been the mistake all | 
It is impossible to say that the | 
conduct which we have pursued in siding | 
with one belligerent Power, is not an actval | 
state of hostility; and if we are about to, 


—we are at this moment at war. 


to say so? 
through. 


commit ourselves to actual hostilities, do we 
wish to do so in the dark? Do we wish 
to shift or shuffle from acknowledging it ? 
These are not, I am sure, the sentiments 
of Government, but I think it is uufortu- 
nate that there has not been a more ex- 
plicit declaration on the part of the Go- 
vernment of what is our present position, 
and what course they intend to take. No 
object is held out by the Government as 
that for which we are striving, except the 
preservation of peace; not one word is 
said about maintaining the honour or char- 
acter of this country, or of fulfilling its en- 
gagements. Peace, no matter how or why, 
is the only thing directly pointed at as the 
object of increasing our Army and Navy, 
although indeed it is said that ‘‘ the inter- 
ests of the country ’’—a wide and gencral 


| our forces. 


In making these observations , 
I feel very much embarrassed by two diffi- 
culties. In the first place, I labour under 
a want of information in detail on what 
has taken place. In this respect there 
has been a great difference between the 
conduct of our own Government and that 
of every other country concerned in these 
transactions. In this country it was 
thought that the people and the Parlia- 
ment had some voice in public affairs; yet 
in other countries where the same consti- 
tutional doctrines do not prevail as in this, 
‘considerable information has been given to 
| the publie; while in England not one word 
| has been laid before Parliament, no infor- 
| mation whatever has been given to the coun- 
| try upon these subjects, until we find our- 
| selves in this position, which is not clearly 
}explained to us in the Speech, and which 
|appears to be so unsatisfactory to all par- 
ities. Therefore this want of information 
is no fault of mine. However, in the ob- 
servations which I shall make to your 
| Lordships, I shall not require to go into 
detail. The facts to which I shall address 
myself are those great facts which are 
patent to all, and which cannot be denied 
;nor doubted by any man. Another diffi- 
| culty under which | labour is, that so hum- 
| ble a Member of your Lordships’ House 
must seem guilty of presumption in attack- 
ing the foreign policy cf a Cabinet, in- 
cluding many men of great ability and 
long-tried experience in forcign affairs, and 
who might be supposed, without disparage- 
ment to others, to be as well qualified as 
any men in this country to conduct them 
with satisfaction. But I feel myself re- 
lieved from that difficulty when I consider 
that, if you look at the course of these 
affairs, so far as we ean judge of them by 
‘the aid of facts which are indisputable, it 
is almost impossible not to come to the 
conclusion that no one of the authorities 
_to whom I allude has been allowed to con- 
duct these affairs according to his own judg- 
ment—that there has been a difference, 
and, therefore, a compromise of opinion on 
many occasions among the Members of 
the Government themselves; the conse- 
quence of which has very likely been a 
unanimity in the Cabinet, but a unanimity 
which seems to have been a unanimity 
of compromise, and not a unanimity of 
opinion, upon any line to be taken—any 
straight line, to be followed without de- 
viation and withont inconsistency. I say, 
then, that I do not feel that I offend much 
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against any great authority by venturing to 
criticise the foreign policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. This at least I may say— 
what no authority can deny or overthrow— 
that there never was such a total want of 
success as has attended the whole course 
pursued. All that was told us in the 
last Session by my noble Friend at the 
head, and by the organs and friends of the 
Government since, and all that we are now 
told, is, that one object was peace, ano- 
ther the integrity of the Turkish empire, 
and a third, the maintenance of the inter- 
ests, character, and dignity of this country. 
I regret to say that 1 cannot think that 
any of these objects has been attained. I 
say it with the deepest regret, but I think 
those of your Lordships who have visited 
the Continent, or have attended to the 
feclings which have shown themselves 
there during the recess, cannot but have 
perceived that the people of Europe have 
conceived a very low opinion of the Eng- 
lish character and conduct as exhibited 
in these affairs. It is impossible for any 
person to have read the foreign papers, 
or to have mixed in any class of society 
on the Continent during the autumn, 
without knowing that the bitterest sar- 
easms and sneers were thrown upon the 
We were 


English nation and people. 
held out as afraid, as not to be trusted 
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has yet been adopted. I ventured to say 
in the last Session, and I now repeat, that 
I think the adoption of a firm and direet 
course on the part of the Government 
would have insured peace, and prevented 
those calamities which we have already 
witnessed, and from which we have in part 
suffered ourselves. Not only are we at war 
in the Black Sea, but all through the 
autumn and winter we have felt a great 
portion of the calamities of war. Our 
trade has been checked; our commerce 
has been greatly injured; all speculation 
throughout the country has been stagnated; 
and the financial operations of the Finance 
Minister of the country have been greatly 
impeded by the state of things in the East. 
We have, therefore, already suffered loss 
from this war, in addition to being now 
called on to increase our Army and Navy. 

I must ask your Lordships to recollect 
the course of events which has led to this. 
So long ago as December, 1852, we were 
aware that there was a concentration of 
troops in the South of Russia on the 
Turkish frontier. That has always been 
the point from which danger was likely to 
arise to the peace of Europe; and that 
is exactly the quarter where war has 
broken out. For many years no Euro- 
pean statesman had considered the policy 
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and principles of the Russian Govern- 


by friends nor to be feared by foes—as/ ment without coming to the conclusion 


that, probably for the last century, but 
certainly from the time of Catherine, the 
views of Russia have been steadily directed 
Again, your Lordships were | to watching every opportunity, especially 
told that it was essential to maintain the | when there was peace, of encroaching upon 
integrity and independence of the Turkish! Turkey, either by negotiation or by a 
empire; yet two of the finest provinces, | slight war, and, bit by bit, obtaining pos- 
not only of that empire, but of any empire | session of her territory. If, therefore, there 
in Europe, have been ravished from the | was a quarter in all Europe which should 
Sultan, and are in the possession of the| have been watched with jealousy and 
Czar. Then we were assured that peace suspicion, and distrust, it was exactly the 
would be preserved. Peace! Why, we are| very quarter in which we were informed 
at war. Russia and Turkey are at war,/that danger might be expected so long 
and it is a war which affects all Europe. ago as last December. During the 
France and England, Russia and Turkey, winter our own newspaper press called 
are actively engaged in it, and it rages in| attention to this, and early in February 
a great portion of Asia. Not only in Per- /there was a notice in the Times news- 
sia, from which it is now said that favour-| paper—I dare say it was true—that for 
able despatches have been received, but | the second time there had been a threat 
along the whole lire of Asia, up to the' from the Emperor of Russia to occupy the 
very border of our Indian territory, will| Danubian provinces. Not only was the 
the consequences of our conduct—be that | concentration of troops to which I have 
conduct good or bad—be felt with great | referred observed by other Governments, 
effect. We have never had a greater | but the mission of Prince Menchikoff— 
war, in its very possible consequences, | not the name of the ambassador, but the 
than that of which we are now upon the fact that such a mission was in preparation, 
brink, and to stop which no likely course and that some demand of a very extensive 
The Marquess of Cianricarde 


being ‘‘ willing to wound, but yet afraid | 
to strike.”” It was very painful to hear | 
this; but I must say that I feel it was 
deserved. 
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and dangerous character was to be made 
by Russia upon the Sultan—was well | 
known to other Courts of Europe early in| 
the past year, if not at the close of the 
previous one. I have on a former oc- | 
easion said that Prince Leiningen’s mis- | 
sion was occasioned mainly by its being | 
well known to the Austrian Government 
that some such mission as Prince Men- | 
chikoff’s was about to proceed with some | 
very serious demands concurrently with the | 
concentration of forces to which I have re- | 
ferred. Perhaps Austria was determined | 
that if a ‘*scramble”’ was to begin, she— 
would have her share; at any rate she 
wanted to be sure that the intrigues which 
it was well known to every other Govern- 
ment, and therefore I doubt not to ours, 
were going on at St. Petersburg with 
Prince Daniel, of Montenegro, should not 
enable the Emperor of Russia, if he sue- ' 
ceeded in gaining the protectorate over the 
Greeks which he was about to claim, to en- 
circle Austria, and to extend his territory 
down to the Adriatic. There is no doubt 
that Austria was well aware that some 
very important mission was about to pro- 
ceed to Constantinople from Russia. More- 
over, so far back as February, the French 
Government called the attention of Her 


Majesty's Government—that is to say, of 
the noble Lord who was then Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Lord John Rus- 
sell) —to these circumstances, and strongly 
advised that the British Government should 
consider the matter well with the view of 


taking a determined line of policy. If 
such a communieation as that had been 
made—and I cannot doubt that it was 
from statements which have since appear-- 
ed and have never been contradicted— 
undoubtedly it was very important. At 
the same time it was not at all unnatural | 
that the Seeretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs should view any such eommunica- 
tion as that with seme suspicion—lest the 
object of the French Government might be 
to induce us to embroil ourselves, and to 
entangle us in what was called the ques- | 
tion of the Holy Places, and those matters 
in dispute between persons of different 
Christian creeds at Jerusalem. But it 
would have been perfectly consistent with 
that suspicion, which certainly ought not 
to have been left out of the sight of a wise 
Minister—it would have been perfectly 
consistent with that suspicion to have look- | 
ed narrowly into the whole aspect of af-' 
fairs, to have been prepared with a line of | 


policy, though he need not have been led 
i 
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into pronouncing at once what he consid- 
ered might be the course of action most 
advisable to pursue. Could any man doubt, 
from the character of Prince Menchikoff’s 
mission, when he proceeded to Constanti- 
nople, that there was something more in- 
volved in the question than a silver star 
or the key of a church door. No man, 
I am assured, who had paid any attention 
to the state of affairs, could doubt that 
there were behind that ostensible mission 
much graver causes for the embassy which 
was sent with so much pomp and cireum- 
stance. But even if the country had up 
to this time been uninformed, even if no 
such communication had been made to the 
English Cabinet, I am surprised that our 
Minister at St. Petersburg should have 
been the only Minister who did not com- 
municate to his Government what was 
going on, as I know the Ministers of other 
countries communicated that information 
to their respective Courts. But if no such 
information was received, and if our Go- 
vernment was in ignorance up to that 
time, was it not enough to enlighten them 
when Colonel Rose required the presence 
of the fleet—acting upon an estimate 
of information and accuracy of foresight 
which does that diplomatist infinite credit, 
and for which he is entitled to the grateful 
thanks of the country—and I regret that 
his advice was not taken. What was the 
fact as it was known at the time? Prince 
Menchikoff having stated his first de- 
mands, had also given in the project of a 
convention, with an assurance that Russia 
would consider it an act of hostility if the 
Porte should communicate its contents to 
any of the great Powers. That in itself 
showed the whole thing, in vulgar parlance 
it showed the cloven foot, and at once ex- 
posed the character of his mission and the 
intentions of his Government. But when 
on a previous occasion I called your Lord- 
ships’ attention to the subject, and my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (the Earl of Clarendon) expressed 
his views on the subject, he astonished me 
by stating that he had full information on 
the subject of the mission—that the Em- 
peror of Russia had shown no hesitation in 
declaring what his intentions really were ; 
but that he did not wonder that Colonel 
Rose, having limited information, had 
acted as he had done. It is now, how- 
ever, quite clear that he took the wisest 
step that could be taken. My Lords, 
I must repeat what I said at the time 
—I cannot bring myself to the belief that 
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if a plain straightforward question had 
been put to the Emperor of Russia, and 
a straightforward answer had been given, 
that that answer would not have been the 
truth. If you had not got a straightfor- 


ward answer, the whole case would have | 


been perfectly clear. I have had some 
personal experience on that point; and 
when I have received an evasive answer, 
or what is called a general assurance, 
I, of course, put it down that I could 
not get a straightforward answer which 
would be satisfactory. If I were empow- 
ered to do so, 1 should have pressed 
for one; and I must say that I never 


got a straightforward answer from the_ 


Emperor of Russia that was not the truth. 
If I did not get a straightforward answer, 
but only a general assurance, I always 
attributed it to a desire not to give the 
information required, and though I might 
not press at the time for a direct answer, 
I always reported the answer as in my 
opinion unsatisfactory to the Ilome Go- 
vernment. But then you might have made 
up your mind what you would do in cer- 
tain contingencies, and if you did not get 
a straightforward answer from the Emperor 
of Russia, you might at least have made 
him a straightforward communication. I 


must beg your Lordships to observe what | 


has been the conduct of the French Govern- 


no hesitation on their part. 
formation similar to that sent by Colonel 
Rose was communicated to the French 
Government, they at once ordered out 
their fleet, and thereby gave the Russian 
Government to understand that they would 
not remain passive and unconcerned spec- 
tators of any outrage on the independence 
and integrity of Turkey. I am glad to 
be informed that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are now in active co-operation with 
the Government of France. 
French Government has acted throughout 
in the most friendly, straightforward, and 
cordial manner with our Government, and 
I trust they will continue to do so to the 
end. That these two Governments must 
ultimately succeed against the intrigues 
and arms of Russia, no man can entertain 
any doubt whatever; and I must say that 
the course adopted by the French Govern- 
ment from the commencement has been 
plain and straightforward, and worthy of 
the greatest credit. I happened at the 
time when the Eastern question was attract- 
ing much attention to be at Paris, and when 


the French ficet was sent to the Levant | 
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it was at that time currently reported— 
‘and I have no reason for believing that 
report to be incorreet-—that Her Majesty’s 


I believe the . 
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Ministers were not acting with anything 
like cordiality with the Government of 
France. lt was eurrently reported, and 
generally credited, that our Ambassador 
at that capital was directed to use every 


effort in his power—to use every art of per- 


suasion, and urge every entreaty, to stop the 
French fleet from going to the East; and, 
that it was in consequence of his entreaty, 
and able, active, and earnest exertions, 
that fleet did not proceed beyond a certain 
distance. If the two fleets had at that 
moment proceeded to Besika Bay, where 
they clearly had a right to go, and if a clear 
announcement of the determination of the 
French Government and of the British 
Government to stand hand in hand and 
shoulder to shoulder for the protection of 


| Turkish territory and Turkish property of 


all kinds from any wrong or injury, had 
been made to the Emperor of Russia, I 
believe that there would at this moment 
have been perfect peace throughout Eu- 
rope. But that was not done. No com- 
munication whatever was made to Par- 
liament relative to the state of affairs, 
and we were only too happy to be told, 
at the close of the last Session of Par- 


liament, that negotiations were going on 
ment throughont this question. There was | 
When the in- | 


in a very smooth manner, and that there 
was every prospect of their being brought 
to a speedy and satisfactory conclusion. 
But that statement does not appear to 
have been justified by facts; and judg- 
ing by the only despatch given to the 
world, it seems that there was at that 
very time anything but an agreeable 
correspondence going on between this 
country and Russia; and it is remarkable 
that in that paper—the reply which my 
noble Friend made to the communication 
of Count Nesselrode—although his answer 
was excellent so far as it went, convicting 
Count Nesselrode of want of logic, defi- 
ciency of argument, and want of truth, 
my noble Friend carefully avoided saying 
one word as to what course Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to take. Now I do 
not wish to say anything the least disre- 
spectful of the noble Earl or of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but I must tell them 
that the Emperor of Russia eared very 
little for their opinion, but he did care a 
good deal as to what they intended to do; 
and that is exactly the thing abont which 
not one word was said. I do not think 
that your Lordships or the country were 
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very fairly treated in this particular mat- 
ter. The despatch to which I refer was 
written on the 16th of July, and although 
Parliament did not rise till the 20th of 
August, no paper whatever relative to the 
Montenegrin business, or the Holy Places, 
or those still more serious matters, was 
presented to Parliament. But in less than 
three weeks after Parliament rises, this 
solitary despatch appears in one of the 
daily newspapers. Now, we have a Ga- 
zette, in which in cases relating to war all 
matters which the Government desire to 
make known are published—and although 
that was not a time of war, this was a 
matter relating to war—and if it was 
desirable when Parliament was not sit- 
ting that this despatch of the Govern- 
ment should be published, its publication 
in the Gazette in an official form, with the 
despatch to which that was an answer, 
would have been the fair and proper mode 
of proceeding. I will not say there may 
not be some conveniences in having papers, 
as they have in other countries, in which 
the Government may publish documents 
and such other information as they wish 
to give to the public; such a course, how- 
ever, is new in this country, and if it is to 
be done here it ought to be done as it is 


there—there ought to be an official and a 


non-official part of the paper. Whilst 
these angry communications were in pro- 
gress Parliament rose, and Her Majesty 
was advised to say that She had great 
hopes of the speedy termination of the 
dispute. Now, this angry despatch was 
written on the 16th of July, and when 
the feelings of the Government were so 
bitter that they published a paper contain- 
ing nothing except abuse very pointedly 
and harshly levelled at Russia, [ want to 
know on what were founded the hopes ex- 
pressed in the Royal Speech. I suppose 
they were founded on an anticipation of 
the Conference at Vienna, which took place 
later in the autumn. I must say a word 
respecting that Conference, because it 
seems to me to have been the least caleu- 
lated to attain the object in view of any 
proceeding that could have been adopted 
by the British Government. First of all 
look at the place selected. In the known 
relations and alliances which had lately ex- 
isted between the Austrian monarchy and 
the Russian empire, it certainly could not 
be very reassuring to Turkey to have the 
conference carried on at Vienna. Then 
who were the men employed? You choose 
to go to a place where you find the most 
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able, the most astute, the most accom- 
plished of all the Russian diplomatists, 
ready seated and accredited to attend the 
conference. When I mention the name of 
M. de Meyendorff, every one knows him to 
be not only a most agreeable, highly-in- 
formed gentleman in society, but to be 
looked upon as the rising hope of Russia in 
regard to diplomacy, and he is probably the 
ablest diplomatist in Europe at the present 
time. It was known that his influence at 
Vienna at that time, and under the then ex- 
isting circumstances, was unbounded. The 
result of that Conference was exactly such 
a note as might have been composed in the 
Russian Chancellerie, only with this differ- 
ence, that instead of saying it meant what 
every other man thought it did mean, the 
Conference said it meant something quite 
different. It was thought to be the most 
one-sided production ever put forth by a 
set of men appointed to arbitrate. And 
what was the consequence? Such a note 
could only be treated in one way. It was 
accepted immediately at St. Petersburg— 
it was immediately rejeeted by the Porte. 
But will your Lordships believe that whilst 
a Russian diplomatist was informed of every 
single thing that was going on, not one 
word was known by the Divan or the Porte 
until the Conference was ended and the 
note despatched. I know not whether our 
Ambassador there was acquainted with the 
circumstance or not. But if not one word 
was said to Turkey, I ask was it fair play 
to Turkey to allow the Russian diplomatist 
to assist at the council, and to keep the 
Sultan in ignorance of the plan proposed 
for a settlement of the dispute? I ask 
your Lordships to observe the natural con- 
sequence of this proceeding. It afterwards 
gave the Emperor of Russia the opportunity 
of asking the English Government, ‘* Why 
did you alter the terms proposed to me ? 
You proposed terms which I thought fair. 
I accepted them, and I adhere to them.” 
Russia says this, and with very great show 
of reason. Well, then, while Parliament 
was sitting, my noble Friend admitted that 
Russia had taken possession of two of the 
provinces of the Turkish empire, which 
it was one of our objects to preserve en- 
tire. ‘Did we do anything to dislodge 
them? When the Russian army was in 
very bad health we did what we could to 
prevent tho Sultan allowing his general 
to act on the offensive, and I believe 
when he did act with such decision and 
ability as to gain the glorious victory at 
Oltenitza, orders had been given that, if 
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they had reached Omar Pacha in time, 
would have made him defer his operations. 
Such was the care that had been taken 
that the Russians, who expected great 
reinforcements, should not be disturbed 
in their occupation of the Principalities. 
However, negotiations went on. During 
the whole time it was natural for the Em- 
peror of Russia to believe—and no man 
doubts that he acted under that belief— 
that this country and this Government 
would not go to war, and would not act 
with the French Government in a cordial 
manner, and would not take active mea- 
sures to preserve the integrity of the Porte, 
when it came to a question of fighting for 
the object which you had in view. The 
consequence was, that the war went on on 
a very extensive scale. And then we were 
obliged to send fieets—not into the Bos- 
phorus, to protect the Turkish territory 
and Turkish property—but we sent our 
forces to Constantinople, there to remain; 
and the result of this feeble step was the 
massacre of Sinope, which is an eternal dis- 
grace to this country. I cannot, in my con- 
science, help saying that grave responsibil- 
ity for the blood that was there shed rests 
upon the Ministers of this country. I want 
to know what your fleet went to the Darda- 


nelles for? Why are they sent into the Black 
Sea now? They have gone into the Black 
Sea for the purpose, [ suppose, for which 
they were originally sent out, as we are 
told, to protect Turkish property and the 


Turkish empire. I want to kow what has 
occurred since the massacre at Sinope to 
justify your sending your fleet into the 
Black Sea. if yon were not justified in 
dving so before? I say you have no jus- 
tification. You may regard, and justly 
regard, with abhorrence that massacre, 
as it is ealled, of that unfortunate town 
and of those ships, totally contrary to 
our notions of civilised warfare, and the 
practice of all civilised nations at war when 
a superior force meets an inferior one— 
but so far as the attack on the Turkish 
ships goes, the Emperor of Russia was 
perfectly justified. He was in a declared 
state of war with Turkey; he found the 
Turkish ships conveying the munitions of 
war and troops to Asia—I have no doubt 
they were, or had been employed, ‘n con- 
veying troops and the munitions of war to 
Batoum—and the Emperor of Russia had 
as much right to attack them as he would 
have had to attack Turkish troops. I ask 
if you sent ships up to Constantinople to 
protect the Turkish territory and Turkish 
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property, why did you not protect these 
ships? It is no answer to tell me you ad- 
vised these ships not to go to sea. If a 
people go to war, and you, proclaiming 
yourself their allies, refuse to be their 
auxiliaries in the hour of danger, it is a 
disgrace and a discredit to your arms 
and your policy. It may be said that 
the French Government was equally to 
be blamed for that disaster; but it is an 
old proverb, that ‘two blacks do not 
make one white,” and I may add, that 
it is notorious that the vigour and energy 
with which the French Government wished 
to act, for a long time was checked and 
damped by the English Government. That 
I have not the least hesitation in saying. 
I dare say we shall be told that they made 
no official proposition that was ever re- 
jected. Of course no diplomatist would 
advance a proposition when it was known 
to be contrary to the feelings of the ally 
with whom he desired to act. But it is 
said that there is now unanimity in the fecl- 
ings of the European Powers upon this ques- 
tion, and I suppose I shall be told that we 
have Austria and Prussia with us. Now, I 
doubt that to be the case. I say, if there 
there can be a case that can justify your en- 
tertaining a conviction upon an hypothesis, 
it is perfectly clear that Austria joined us 
only when she was forced to join us by the 
course of events, and that if we could have 
gone on with a more determined policy she 
would have joined us long ago. But if I am 
told that Austria and Prussia have joined 
us—principally Austria, for that is the 
Power insisted upon—I ask what is the 
contingent that Austria has engaged to 
furnish? I should like to know if it was 
upon the advice or even with approval of 
Austria that our ships have gone into the 
Black Sea? If it be not so, let me not 
be told that Austria has joined us. It is 
no proof that Austria is in favour of the 
course of policy adopted by the French 
and English Governments that she has 
expressed a determination to uphold the 
dignity and integrity of the Turkish em- 
pire. Why, Russia says she has great 
respect for the integrity of the Turkish 
empire. But that is a general kind of 
assurance on which it will not do for this 
country to rely. But if Austria has join- 
ed, is that owing to the course and con- 
duct of the British Government? It is 
well known that language most clear and 
distinct, language the most courteous, but 
at the same time of tie firmest character, 
has been held by the French Government 
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to Austria on the question of how much 
“neutrality”? she would be allowed to ex- 
ercise. From the first moment this con- 
flict appeared inevitable, every one foresaw 
that Austria must, more or less, join Eng- 
land and France in this matter, or that 
the empire of Austria would in six months 
ecase to exist. No man can look to the 
condition of the south of Germany, .to 
Italy, and to Hungary, and suppose it pos- 
sible that her existence would be worth 
anything at the end of six months if she 
joined Russia in such a war, At the same 
time, no man can doubt that it was by 
energy, by speakimy out boldly, and by 


showing determination, that the alliance 


of Austria has been gained by France, | 


not by England, so far as it can be said 


to have been gained, and not by hesi- ; 


tating language, by talking very big of 
our determination, and pot showing that 
we are prepared to enforce it, and by 


making propositions which nobody sup- , 


poses would be satisfactory. It was by 
prompt and energetic language, by letting 


it be known that that language would be | 


followed up, that Austria has been induced 
to join us to the extent she has joined us. 
— but very wisely she is not mentioned in 
the same manner as France, because I be- 
lieve we cannot count on her for any great 
military support. Well, setting Austria 
out of the question, what is the state of 
affairs at the present moment ? We have 
sent a proposition to St. Petersburg for 
the renewal of a Conference. After all that 
has passed, I believe a favourable reply is 
not likely to be reecived; but at the same 
time I will say that, if the Emperor of 
Russia does not send a favourable reply, 
he totally misunderstands his own interest, 
because by our present proposal we give 
him up at once all he professed to aim at. 
The Emperor said, ‘1 only want to stand 
upon the old treaties—I anly want the 
proper recognition of my rights of protec- 
torate;’’ and according to the terms pro- 


posed, he will go into that conference | 
totally unpledged to anything different . 


from what Prince Menchikoff demanded 
five months ago. But see what an advan- 
tage you have given him if he refuses, and 
you force him into war. 
country should ever go into war without 
objects so great as to make it, in the opin- 
ion of the Government and of Parliament, 
necessary that we should adopt that fear- 
ful alternative! What are our objects if 
we go to war now? We are, according to 
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your last propositions, to go to war for the 
renewal and reimposition upon Turkey of 
those treaties which have led to constant 
contentions, and have now led to this very 
war, and which, if renewed as they were 
before, will be sure to generate another 
contest in a short time, whenever Russia 
finds herself in a position to commence 
one. You proclaim that to be your object. 
If that be your object, and you are to do 
that, you had better at once have taken an 
entirely different course. It was open to 
this country to have said, ‘* We will have 
j nothing to do with these matters, which 
| do not concern us, and we will not go to 
| war to assist you; and if you, Turkey, get 
into war, upon your own shoulders let the 
consequences rest.’’ A number of persons 
have entertained that opinion. Now, I 
entertain a contrary opinion. I think that 
course would have been attended with im- 
mediate ease, and would have avoided con- 
siderable present difficulties. But I believe 
that in the course of a short time it would 
have led to a general European war, into 
which we should soon have been forced, 
and into which we should have had to 
enter, with crippled means and crippled 
allies, and every other possible disadvan- 
tage. I believe that if war had been de- 
layed until after the Emperor had once 
been permitted to set his grasp upon the 
Turkish Government, that delay might 
have led to the loss of our Indian empire. 
I believe that might have been the result of 
such a course of proceeding. I think, 
therefore, that the right policy to adopt, 
was the policy of interference to be ecar- 
ried on in the spirit of the treaty of 1841. 
But I say, if Russia is mad enough to 
force us into this war, of which no man 
can doubt the result, and of which I am 
afraid no man can calculate the expense 
and the consequences—I say if Russia is 
mad enough to force us into this war, we 
must not enter into it for the renewal of 
these treaties; it must be for the abolition 
of those treaties, and for a final settlement 
of the whole question. When our Govern- 
/ ment was so indignant at the supposition 
that the evacuation of the Principalities 
'was not a sine qud non, why has Russia 
been permitted to hold these territories for 
| six months ?—why has she been permitted 
'to confiscate the revenues of the Sultan, 
to press his subjects into her service, to 
maltreat the boyards, and to exercise every 
act of oppression, while we, at the same 
| time, call ourselves allies of the Turks? Is 
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not Russia to be called to account for the 
whole of these proceedings ? The sanction 
of such things is a disgrace to which I 
trust England never will be subjected. I 
have an abhorrence of war, but I should 
be sorry to move an Amendment to this 
Address; I am as ready as any man in 
the country to support the Government, 
and to bring them out of the scrape into 
which they have got; but I could not, as 
an honest man, withhold the expression of 
my opinion; thinking, as I do, that it was 


our own want of energy and decision which | 
has deceived the Emperor of Russia—of | 
whose deceit we hear so much—and has, | 
as it were, decoyed him into the war in | 
which there is too much reason to fear we | 


are about to be involved. 


Tue Eart or CLARENDON: My Lords, 


I think that my noble Friend the noble | 
Marquess who has just sat down might per- | 


haps have acted more fairly towards the 
Government, though perhaps not as con- 
veniently to himself, if he had waited for 
the production of those papers which Her 


Majesty has assured the [House there shall | 
be no delay in laying before your Lordships, 
and which before your Lordships separate 
this evening, it is my intention to place on 
= table. 


I repeat I think my noble 

riend would have acted more fairly to us 
if he had waited for this information; but 
this is only another proof of that of which 
I have seen so many in the course of the 
last few months—I mean the inconvenience 
which has arisen from our not having had 
the opportunity of laying more perfect in- 
formation on this subject before the country. 
Nobody can more have regretted than my- 
self that such information should not have 
been produced; nobody can be more aware 
than myself that many misrepresentations 
might have been prevented, or certainly 
corrected, by the production of greater in- 
formation; but we thought it right not to 
depart from the established practice of this 
country. The Government is amenable to 
Parliament alone for its conduct; to Par- 
liament alone could it give full and com- 
plete information; and we therefore thought 
it right to abstain from following the ex- 
ample which has been held out to us for 
our imitation—the example of other coun- 
tries who have no Parliament to account to. 
We thought it better to abstain from pro- 
ducing from time to time the information 
in our possession, and which I am now 
about to lay upon the table, although it 
might have satisfied tie public anxiety, 
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| and, to a certain degree, been just to our- 
‘selves. It might, however, at the same 
time, have been disadvantageous to the 
cause of peace; and, although I fear I 
may by the confession stand still lower in 
'my noble Friend’s estimation than I now 
‘appear to do, I am not either afraid or 
ashamed to say that the maintenance of 
peace has been the great object to which 
our labours have been directed. My noble 
| Friend seems to think that we have shown 
an abject determination to avoid war. My 
Lords, we have done no such thing, but 
we have felt it our duty to stop short of no 
sacrifices except that of national honour, 
and of not fulfilling our engagements, to 
maintain peace. We felt it a duty we 
owed to humanity, we felt it a duty we 
owed as professors of Christianity, we felt 
it a duty to those numberless social, poli- 
tical, and commercial interests that have 
| grown up, and have been extended to every 
| part of the world during a peace of unex- 
empled duration; we have felt it as a duty 
| to other countries who, like ourselves, turn. 
ing to account the blessings of peace, have 
perhaps more than ourselves to dread from 
the dangers of war. For, my Lords, it 
must be remembered that if this peace, 
which is of unexampled duration, be once 
broken, it may be followed by a war alike 
without a parallel, and as unexampled as 
itself in modern history. Besides the tear- 
ing asunder of those bonds of reciprocal in- 
terests which now bind the different coun- 
tries of Europe as one family, it must be 
remembered that those doctrines and opin- 
ions which convulsed Europe in 1848 are 
still cherished by millions, that they have 
lost nothing of their intensity by their forei- 
ble repression in that year of struggle, and 
that they are ready now to explode again 
if the opportunity be given them, A war 
now, my Lords, would be no ordinary war, 
and attended by no ordinary consequences. 
Europe, in such a war, would be the battle- 
field, not alone of contending armies, but of 
contendiug opinions, and we, to whom such 
mighty interests are intrusted, have felt that 
| we should have shown ourselves utterly un- 
mindful of the claims both of humanity and 
| of religion, and of all those mighty inter- 
ests involved in. social order, while, in the 
event of war, we should have disqualified 
‘ourselves from the support of the Parlia- 
/ment and of the people of this country, if 
_we could not have shown that we had both 
_ exerted and exhausted every effort to main- 
| tain peace—the blessings of which we may 
\ 
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perhaps learn to estimate still more highly 
after the calamity which threatened its 
maintenance has passed away. If, how- 
ever, my Lords, we are not destined to be 
spared this calamity—if it is appointed for 
us that we are to embark in war, I must 
say that never was the tranquillity of the 
world more wantonly disturbed than it will 
have been by the provocation of that ne- 
cessity: —never, also, I must say, was 
there a moment when it was more the duty 
of England and of France to stand forth 
firmly to oppose aggression and to support 
the cause of the weak against the strong. 
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My Lords, my noble Friend has said that 
we have placed a most undue confidence in | 
the assurances of Russia upon this ques- 

tion. I admit that we did place confidence | 
in those assurances, because they were not | 
only more than we asked, but were more- | 
over all that we could desire. My noble | 
Friend says that whenever he got—though | 
indeed he tells us he seldom got—an an- | 
ewer from Russia, it was always of a direct | 
character, and always one upon which he | 
could rely. Such answers we received from | 
Russia—direct answers—answers on which | 
the noble Lord would have relied. Were 


we to receive them with suspicion? I | 
would beg to observe, that, in my humble | 


opinion, a policy of suspicion is neither as | 
a system a wise one, nor was it expedient 
in the present instance. On this occasion, | 
however, there was no ground for suspicion. | 
The Emperor of Russia has certainly, 
during a long reign, offered abundant | 
proofs that he desired the peace of Europe. | 
I am not inquiring now by what means he 
obtained it, and for what purposes desired | 
it; but the policy of the Emperor was | 
eminently calculated to maintain the peace | 
of Europe. Over and over again he has | 
affirmed that the Ottoman empire was a 
European necessity, and that the main- | 
tenance of it was a fundamental principle 
of European policy;—and, certainly, if the | 
Emperor had made up his mind to over- | 
throw the Ottoman empire and to aggran- | 
dise Russia at the expense of Turkey, it 
might have been supposed that he would 
have availed himself of the opportunities | 
he had in 1848—a period which would 
have been more suited to his designs, and 
would have been more likely to see their 
attainment. The Emperor’s past, there- 
fore, offered some guarantee fur the future, 
aud gave an additional value to those as- 
surances, which, during the two first 
months that 1 had the honour of holding 
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the seals of the Foreign Office, I can assure 
your Lordships were frequent, solemn, and 
complete. I say, my Lords, that to have 
taken any precautionary measures against 
assurances so given, would have partaken 
of the character of a premeditated insult, 
or a measure of wanton provocation to the 
very conduct which it was sought to pre- 
vent. I can assure your Lordships, more- 
over, that, whatever my noble Friend may 
think, up to the end of April last we had 
no reason whatever to believe that there 
existed any other cause of difference be- 
tween Russia and the Porte except that 
connected with the Holy Places—a ques- 
tion which closely concerned France, and 
in which the Porte, by endeavouring to 
please both Powers, had given some cause 
of complaint to both. The matter only 
indirectly affecting England, Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople was directed 
to offer his good offices, in order to settle 
the existing difficulty. Those good offices 
were accepted; they were successful, and 
a settlement of the matter was made, ap- 
parently to the satisfaction of every, Power. 
It was only after that settlement that we, 


Speech, 


for the first time, became aware that other 


and ultericy objects had been insisted on 
by Prince Menchikoff. It is perfectly true 
that during the time of his negotiation ru- 
mours of various kinds reached us of trea- 
ties which, as it was said, had been pro- 
posed under menace, that large Russian 


| armaments. were preparing — that more 


than one.large army was on the march 
towards the south, and that Russia was 
determined to have the appointment of the 
patriarch. But any persons who are aware 
of the great secrecy which is observed in 
Russia with regard to public affairs, and of 
the still greater exaggerations of the ru- 
mours which from time to time obtain cur- 
rency in Constantinople respecting them, 
must be aware also of the caution with 
which all such rumours should be received. 
The fact, indeed, of the small force that 
has ever yet been in the Principalities 
against Omar Pasha, and of the great 
length of time which has been occupied in 
bringing up reinforcements, proves how 
great must have been the exaggeration of 
those reports, that even in the month of 
May last these mighty armies were collec- 
ted on the frontier. But, my Lords, inde- 
pendently of that consideration, whether 
these rumours were true or untrue, well 
founded or iJ] founded, the Government did 
not take upon itself to decide. As soon 
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as they reached us, they were all made | 
known to the Russian Government, and we | 


asked for a categorical answer. We re- 
ceived a plain and distinct one, an answer 


such as those on which my noble Friend | 


has told your Lordships he was happy to 
rely. 
denial of all the rumours and reports. We 
were again assured that the mission of 


Prince Menchikoff had reference to nothing | 


but the Holy Places, and that great lati- 
tude had been given to him in his instrue- 
tions for settling that question, amounting 
in fact to this—that he might settle it in 
any way he thought most proper—but that 
it was all he had to settle. I must say 
that subsequent cireumstances proved to a 
great extent the correctness of that answer; 
beeause, although Prince Menchikoff, as 
the head of the great orthodox Russian 
party—and I have reason to believe he 


was so considered in his own conntry—had | 


gone further in his demands than the re- 


quirements of his mission justified, and | 
had endeavoured to extract undue conces- | 
sions from the fears or the weakness of | 
the Porte, yet most of his earlier demands | 
he abandoned | 


he abandoned. Thus, 


his proposals for a separate treaty upon 
the representations of Lord Stratford de 


Redelitfe. He abandoned, after that, the 
ultimatum he had handed in, and, at last, 
consented to accept a note, in which his 
terms were greatly reduced, but which yet 
could not be accepted by the Porte. When, 
however, Prince Menchikoff quitted Con- 
stantinople, he quitted it under circumstan- 
ces menacing to the peace of Turkey and the 
interests of Europe, and it was impossible for 
us to tell whether some of those armies which 
we heard were collected on the frontiers of 
Turkey might not have crossed those fron- 
tiers and marched upon Constantinople. We 
heard of the news of Prince Menchikoff’s 
departure by the telegraph; we waited not 
for more official details, but immediately 
ordered the fleet to proceed from Malta 
to Besika Bay, where it was joined by the 
French fleet. Your Lordships are aware 
that Count Nesselrode, after Prince Men- 
chikoff had withdrawn, sent back to Con- 
stantinople terms, for the acceptance of 
which only eight days were allowed, under 
a threat that otherwise the Principalities 
should be occupied. As your Lordships 
are aware, the Sultan refused to comply 
with the demand, which had thus been ren- 
dered more degrading than it was before, 
and thereupon Count Nesselrode’s threat 
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was carried into execution. My noble 
Friend seems to think that if at that time 
the fleets had been ordered up to Con- 
stantinople when the first Russian soldier 
crossed the Pruth, all that has followed, or 
is likely to follow, might have been pre- 
vented. My Lords, I shall not endeavour 
to prove a negative, but I shall simply 
state the course pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government. In entering the Principali- 
ties, Russia was either sincere or insincere 


in Answer 


‘in the pretences upon which she justified 


that act—she was either sincere in the 
assurances she gave to the Powers of Eu- 
rope that the occupation of the Principali- 
ties would be only temporary, that they 
would be held as a material pledge for the 
satisfaction of the demands made upon 
Turkey, and that the evacuation of them 
was the wish and desire of the Emperor 


| himself; or she was insincere and had ul- 


terior objects in view, intending to over- 
throw the Ottoman empire. Now, I think, 
in the first ease, I have assumed that it 
was evidently in the interest of peace, and, 
what is more, in the interest of the Sultan, 
to allow further opportunity for ascertain- 
ing the real issue, and for the discovery of 
some means of reconciling the difficulty, 
not distasteful to either party, and sufficient 
to carry into effect the intentions of both. 
The Emperor of Russia demanded that the 
status quo in religious matters should be 
enforced, and the Sultan declared that the 
status quo in religious matters was what he 
intended; so that all that seemed neces- 
sary was to devise a form sufficient to carry 
into effect the desires so expressed. It was 
found that Austria and Prnssia entirely 
agreed with us as to the act of Russia in 
occupying the Principalities. They con- 
sidered that act unnecessary, unjust, fatal 
as a precedent on the part of a powerful 
towards a weaker State, and dangerous to 
themselves as limita! Powers, and menacing 
to the peace of Europe; they were most 
ready to enter with us into negotiations for 
settling the question, if possible, by ami- 
eabie means, and they earnestly deprecated 
any declaration of wur on the part of the 
Sultan until all peaceful means of settling 
his difference with Russia had been ex- 
hausted. Whatever my noble Friend may 
think of the matter, I am sure your Lord- 
ships generally will be of opinion that it 
was of the highest importance at that time 
that the Four Powers should be united in 
the question; that it was of the highest 
importance that Austria and Prussia should 
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join with England and France in isolating 
Russia in her wrong, and in letting her 
know that she would not be able to count 
on that support from Austria which, for 
more than one reason, she had been so 
ready to count upon. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment never for a moment doubted that 
the occupation of the Principalities consti- 
tuted a casus belli, or that it afforded the 
Sultan a clear right to declare war, to an- 
nounce the treaty of 1841 at an end, and 
to summon the ships of his allies from Be- 
sika Bay to his support; but, though view- 
ing it as a casus belli, yet considering also 
the declaration with which it was accompa- 
nied, we did not advise him to act upon 
this right, on the supposition that Russia 
might be sincere, and, that, consequently, 
a peaceful issue of the difference might 
still be effected. But let us take the other 


case, that Russia was not sincere, that she | 


did intend to cross the Danube and to march 
on Constantinople ; a declaration of war at 
that time would have furnished to Russia 
the very excuse for acting upon those in- 
tentions which she desired. 1t would have 
absolved him from his promise, and from 
the responsibility of commencing hostilities, 
and would have left him in a position to 
say—‘‘ I have occupied the Priucipalities 
only as I have occupied them before, de- 


claring to you that it was only for a short 
time; that I did not desire or seek war, 
and that 1 was ready to take any practical 


course to effect a peaceful result. My as- 
surances have been disbelieved, war has 
been declared against me, and I now con- 
sider it inconsistent with my honour and 
dignity not to accept the challenge.” I 
don’t say that such arguments would have 
borne the test of inquiry under the cireum- 
stances; but I do say that, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was exceedingly undesirable 
that they should be put forward as a ground 
fur greater activity of operations on the 
part of Russia, seeing that at this moment 
Turkey was wholly unprepared for hostili- 
ties. er fortresses were ungarrisoned, 
she had no supplies or stores collected, her 
army was weak and undisciplined, she 
could not have delayed the Russian troops 
for a single day on their march upon Con- 
stantinople. These seemed to us cogent 
reasons for not advising the Sultan to de- 
clare war, when, by not declaring war, he 
gained the double advantage of leaving 
time for a peaceful settlement of the dis- 
pute, on the one hand, or, on the other, of 
preparing for effectual warfare, should 
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peace not be established. Before these 
opinions of Ller Majesty’s Government 
could be conveyed to Constantinople, we 
have since found that the Ambassadors 
there—who, being on the spot were far 
better judges than we were of the state of 
preparation in Turkey, and of what was 
best for the interest of the Sultan—had 
tendered to the Sultan the same advice 
which we had proffered, which advice His 
Highness had adopted, with the full pur- 
pose to act upon it. It would, my Lords, 
with such a hope of a peaceful solution, 
have been most unjustifiable and most im- 
politic to have urged the Sultan to declare 
war and to call for our fleets, at a moment 
when His Ilighness was, as I have ex- 
plained, altogether unprepared with the 
means of prosecuting the war effectually. 
I trust, then, your Lordships will coneur 
with us in thinking that we did well, under 
all the circumstances, in not advising the 
Sultan to declare war at that time, and to 
take those active measures which my noble 
| Friend seems to consider necessary. I can 
_assure my noble Friend that it was not 
| upon that abject apprehension of war which 
| he attributes to us that we acted, but upon 
' motives which I feel satisfied any Govern- 
|ment of this country, having so just and 
| righteous a cause to rely upon, would have 
| adopted, and I do not believe that any Go- 
' vernment in such a war would be allowed to 
| want the support of the people of England 
|in carrying it out. England has on former 
occasions stood almost alone against the 
| world in arms; nor do we conceive that, 
‘because since then she has become still 
richer, still more powerful, still more ener- 
| getic than ever, she is therefore the less 
able, were it necessary, to occupy the proud 
position which she held heretofore. Much 
less have the Ministers of the British Crown 
‘reason to entertain abject apprehension of 
_war now that England is in cordial union 
with her great neighbour, acting with her 
in perfect accord of spirit, of intention, and 
_ purpose to arrive at the same object by the 
same counsels and the same means. Your 
| Lordships will not think it ont of place or 
| time if I here express my perfect and un- 
| equivocal testimony to the straightforward, 
‘manly, entirely honourable conduct of the 
French Government throughout the whole 
of these transactions. And, let me add, 
that honest policy of the French Govern- 
ment has been most faithfully represented 
here by the French Ambassador at our 
Court. The two Governments have been 
i 
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in daily—I might almost say, in hourly— 
intercourse; have formed, as it were, one 
Cabinet; and I can assure your Lordships 
that there have never been more differences 
between these two Governments, so united, 
than are to be found in some Cabinets of 
our own—differences that must ever exist 
among men who most respect each other, 
and which have only the effect of rendering 
the harmony more complete. I will fur- 
ther add, that the union between the two 
Governments has not been confined to the 
Eastern question. The happy accord and 
good understanding between France and 
England have becn extended beyond Eastern 
policy to the policy affecting all parts of the 
world, and I am heartily rejoiced to say that 
there is no portion of the two hemispheres 
with regard to which the policy of the two 
countries, however heretofore antagonistic, 
is not now in entire harmony. Thus, then, 
my Lords, at least one great good will have 
beer secured by these transactions—that 
two great, and hitherto rival nations have 
learnt to know and to appreciate each other 
better, to reject the fallacy that they are 
each other’s natural enemy, and to be ready 
to act heartily together in any just and 
righteous cause to which their common 
sympathies attract them. 


There was another point on which the 
noble Marquess dwelt on which I will say 


a few words. I will not waste your Lerd- 
ships’ time by entering into details, until 
the papers are on your table; but I will 
advert shortly to the Vienna Note, upon 
which my noble Friend has spoken more 
particularly. When Prince Menchikoff 
left Constantinople, the Austrian Govern- 
ment wrote to its Internuncio at the Porte 
suggesting that a counter-note might per- 
haps be framed out of the note whieh Prinee 
Menchikoff had addressed to the Porte, 
and that which Reshid Pasha had writ- 
ten in answer. The Austrian Government 
conceived that such a counter-note might 
be drawn up, acceptable to Russia, and yet 
saving the honour of Turkey, and intimated 
that if such a note were prepared it would 
use its best efforts to give it effect. At 
the same time the French Government had 
prepared a note on the same basis, which 
its Minister submitted to Her Majesty’s 
Government. We did not think that it 
would be a note likely to be acceptable; 
but as the French Government had a mani- 
fest desire to send it, by way of peace-offer- 
ing, both to St. Petersburg and Vienna, 
we offered no opposition to that course, 
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|and it was duly forwarded. The Russian 
Government gave no answer to the note, 
on the ground that the Austrian mediation 
already existed. At Vienna the note was 
'adopted with some trifling changes; and, 
after communication with the Governments 
'of England and France, was, as modified, 
‘sent to St. Petersburg and the Porte. At 
| St. Petersburg it was said to be unsatis- 
| factory, but the Emperor nevertheless pro- 
fessed himself ready to accept it, on the 
condition that no alteration was made in it; 
but the Porte objected to accept it, unless 
with some modifications. These modifi- 
cations, as being considered only tending 
to render more clear the bond fide inten- 
tions of the framers of the note, were not 
objected to by the Conference at Vienna, 
and were transmitted thence to St. Peters. 
burg, with the recommendation that the 
note so modified should be accepted. 
As your Lordships, however, are aware, 
the note was rejected. We did not, of 
course, think that the note originally ex- 
posed the Porte to the dangers supposed ; 
but the changes made were made on that 
supposition, and were merely such as more 
clearly defined the first meaning and in- 
tention of the note. I beg to point out 
that a great misapprehension exists with 
respect to the part of the Four Powers in 
this matter. The Four Powers were mercly 
parties voluntarily offering to mediate in 
the matter between the other two parties. 
They said—* Here is a difference about 
two notes; we will endeavour to frame a 
note that shall suit both parties;’’ but 
they were not arbitrators, they had no 
right to impose their note on the parties; 
they were ready to receive any objections, 
or to adopt any modifications from either 
party; and the best proof of this is, that 
they did unhesitatingly adopt the modifica- 
tions pronounced requisite by the Porte; 
but Her Majesty’s Government did not 
suppose the note to be of the dangerous 
character supposed by the Porte, until 
Russia explained the use to which it 
might be turned; and then [ler Majesty’s 
Government said no more on behalf of it. 
Hostilities, however, commenced between 
Russia and the Porte, and it then, of 
course, seemed impossible to hope to scttie 
the matter by notes. Still, the Conference 
at Vienna, after having signed the Protocol 
—which I do not myself consider by any 
means so unimportant as my noble Friend 
| thinks it—by a collective note asked the 
| Porte ou what terms it would be prepared 
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to negotiate. When, however, that collec- 
tive note reached Constantinople, another 
basis of negotiation had been presented to 
the Porte by the representatives of the 
Four Powers, and these representatives, 
in the exercise of a sound discretion, did 
not, under those circumstances, present 
the collective note. The note to which I 
have referred was wholly approved by the 
representatives of the Four Powers at 
Vienna, who were unanimously of opinion 
that it was such as Russia ought to ac- 
cept, and in their Protocol these repre- 
sentatives declared that, if Russia should 


not accept it, Russia alone would be the. 
cause of war, and alone responsible for its | 


consequences. That is the present state 
of the matter as regards negotiation. 
answer has been received frum St. Peters- 
burg. 1 may be disposed to agree with 
my noble Friend that the note is not very 
likely to be adopted there; but, as yet, no 
answer at all has been received. 

My Lords, the negotiations I have 
referred to were still pending when that 
fearful disaster at Sinope happened, by 
which the Turkish fleet (not employed, 
let me say, so far as I know, in the 
way stated by my noble Friend and in 
the Russian papers —in carrying troops 
to Batoun, and stores. to the Circas- 
sians—but lying peacefully in the har- 
bour, and, for some days previously, 
expected back at Constantinople) was de- 
stroyed in so horrible and barbarous a 
manner in the harbour of Sinope. Upon 
that occurrence, my Lords, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in concurrence with 
the French Government, determined at 
once to extend that protection which had 
been three months: before granted to the 
Ottoman territory to the Ottoman flag, 
and they gave notice of this intention to 
the Russian Government, and: to the Rus- 
sian admiral at Sebastopol. Such is the 
present state of our communications on 
this important question. I shall refrain 
on the present occasion from going into 
details, having confined myself to the en- 
deavour to meet some of the charges which 
have been made against the Government 
by my noble Friend, leaving it to your 
Lordships and to the other House of Par- 
liament to say, when the papers are before 
you, whether in our hands the honour and 
dignity of the country has been compro- 
mised. We may then even possibly be 
charged with having laboured too long, too 
far, and too hard in the cause of peace; but 
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such will not, I think, be the opinion of 
the majority of the House. On the con- 
trary, I think that in the event of war we 
shall be able, with all the greater force, 
to appeal to those pacific efforts, when, 
if we must, we call for the hearty and 
energetic assistance of the people of this 
country in aid of a just and righteous 
cause. 

Tue Ear. or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, your Lordships will easily imagine 
that I do not rise to oppose the Address 
which has been so ably and gracefully 
moved in this House by a new and young 
Member; but I think it desirable, as well, 
to notice parts of the Speech which Minis- 
ters have advised their Sovereign to make 
from the Throne, as also to make some ob. 
servations on events which preceded this 
| Speech, and on some of the statements 
' made by my noble Friend who has just sat 
‘down, The first paragraph of the Speech 
| goes at once to a most important and inte- 
‘resting subject, the state in which this 
| country is placed in reference to Russia, 
| and takes away from us any hope—if, in- 
| deed, any could have been felt—that this 
| unfortunate affair could end in any peace- 
| ful manner. In the next paragraph it ap- 
| pears to me the Ministers who approved it 
| have made two omissions which may be of 
| great consequence. In the first place, I 
must say that it appears to me most 
remarkable that in this paragraph no 
mention should be made of two out of 
the three countries which are in alliance 
with us in this most important question. 
If I understand this paragraph, Austria 
and Prussia are in no way alluded to, and 
it ean scarcely be considered complimen- 
tary to exclude their names, if they are, as 
we have just been told on the part of the 
Government, cordially co-operating with us 
in this matter. Another omission which I 
notice is the real purpose for which the 
Parliament are called upon for an increase 
of our armaments—namely, to support the 
independence of Turkey; whereas the only 
object assigned in the Speech is the sup- 
port of Her Majesty’s representations, and 
the view of more effectually contributing 
to the restoration of peace. Neither is it 
enough to speak now of endeavours to 
preserve and to restore peace, if you wish 
people to believe you in earnest in your 
defence and vindication of the rights of 
Turkey. As Her Majesty’s Government 
have promised to lay the papers before the 
House, it would be unfair to anticipate 
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them; but I think that without their as- 
sistance I can discover some inaccuracies 
in the course of events which the noble 
Lord has described. But I shall not deal 
with these inaccuracies to-night, because 
there must be another and a searching de- 
bate upon this question within a very 
short time. But, my Lords, this I will 
say, that although I will not enter now 
upon details, because I am not armed with 
papers to enable me to speak with accu- 
racy, I think I have a right to reproach 
Her Majesty’s Government with their con- 
duct towards this House, and to the Par- 
liament generally, since the commence- 
ment of these disputes in the East. The 
last time I had the honour of addressing 
your Lordships upon this question was on 
the 12th of August, a week before the 
prorogation of Parliament. 1 had then to 
address a Ilouse of some twelve or fifteen 
of your Lordships only, and if I now repeat 
some of the statements—and they shall 
be few—which I made then, I must ask 
pardon of those who heard them, my ex- 
cuse being that there were so few Peers 
present upon that occasion, while we have 
so full a House to-night; and that every 
day which has since elapsed, has given to 
the matter of those statements additional 
My Lords, when i first ad- 


importance. 
dressed your Lordships upon this question, 
I moved for a return of all the papers 


relating to it. What was the answer which 
was given me on that occasion? The 
answer which I got from the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
was, that in a very few days, whatever 
course events might take, he would lay 
the papers on your Lordships’ table. That 
was the first promise which I got from the 
noble Lord—if I remember rightly, on the 
18th of July. On the 12th of August, as 
the papers had not been produced, I made 
another Motion on the subject, but I con- 
fined myself on that oceasion to asking for 
a single paper —a paper which I considered 
exceedingly important, as affecting the 
views of the Emperor of Russia, and ex- 
hibiting the real animus of the British 
Government—the answer of Iler Majesty’s 
Government to Count Nesselrode’s second 
manifesto. The French Government had 
answered that manifesto ably and firmly, 
and I thought there would be no impro- 
priety, no imprudence, on the part of Ler 
Majesty’s Government, not only in laying 
their reply before Parliament, but in lay- 
ing it before Parliament without loss of 
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time, and previously to the other papers 
relating to tle same subject. That reply 
could not be called a diplomatic paper, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, and it was 
not, strictly speaking, a correspondence; 
it was an answer to a defiance made in the 
face of Europe by the Minister of the 
Emperor of Russia—a defiance to Eng- 
land—a defiance which all who could read 
might read; and I considered it due to the 
honour and character of Her Majesty’s 
Government that their reply should be 
equally firm, and that equal publieity 
should be given to it. But the noble 
Earl opposite, the Seeretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, refused to lay that paper 
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| on the table upon the plea that its produe- 


tion might endanger the solution of the 
question; and in deference to the noble 
Lord’s statement, and upon the under- 
standing that it would be dangerous, I 
yielded to that plea, and withdrew my 
Motion. Now, what happened? Within 
a fortnight after this occurrence, the very 
paper I moved for appeared at full length 
in the Times newspaper, introduced by the 
language and preamble which, by all who 
know that newspaper, were perfectly un- 
derstood as indicating that it was a sort of’ 
official announcement. The paper was 
stated to be a correct version of the noble 
Earl’s reply to Count Nesselrode’s mani- 
festo—an incorrect version having been 
given in some other journal. My Lords, I 
say that this was not respectful to Parlia- 
ment—it was not respectful to the country; 
and I should almost like to ask—so much 
I am astonished that the noble Earl should 
refuse to produce that paper to the House 
—I should almost like to ask why it was 
sent to the Zimes. I should not have 
thought such a thing possible ; but ra- 
mours have been rife that not very long 
ago, when an important Member of the 
Cabinet resigned his office, the first inti- 
mation that Her Majesty had of it—and if 
not Her Majesty, certainly some of his 
Colleagues—was through the columns of 
the Zimes newspaper, to which, of course, 
it most have been communicated by some 
very important Colleagues of the noble 
Viscount in the Government. I do not say 
that these rumours are true, but I do say 
that if this system is to be acted upon—if 


| newspapers, or a favoured newspaper, is to 


receive official documents of so important 
a character that the Foreign Secretary 
declares it would be dangerous to lay them 
on your Lordships’ table, and is to receive 
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these documents before Parliament, and 
instead of Parliament, then I can only say 
that we really have four estates of the 
realm; and that of those four the Queen is 
not the first, and your Lordships are not the 
second. But, my Lords, I think that in 
another point of view, Her Majesty's 
Government have erred in keeping the 
country and the Parliament ignorant of 
the course which the negotiations were 
taking. I can perfectly understand that 
there may be occasions when it may be 
very inconvenient to be constantly placing 
papers of this kind before the House and 
before Parliament; but I believe that upon 
this occasion the Government would have 
gained by taking a more open course, and 
that if they had been more candid in their 
explanations they would have elicited from 
Parliament a manifestation of that feeling 
which the country of its own aecord has 
since displayed, and that the people, with 
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their natural sagacity, seeing what the | 


objects of Russia were in this dispute, 
would have shown what their feelings were 
upon the subject, and that such a display 
would have assisted and armed the Go- 
vernment, and would have prevented the 
Emperor of Russia from being deceived 
into the belief that this country, during 


forty years of peace and prosperity, had 
degenerated into a state of indifference in 
regard both to its treaties with its allies, 
and to its own honour and character, and 
would be glad to purchase peace at any 


price. But, my Lords, I must say, follow- 
ing up this subject, that the Czar was de- 
ceived, and that if he had not been, he 
never would have taken the dangerous 
steps which he has adopted. I think he 
was deceived from the beginning by 
certain circumstances which took place 
before Prince Menchikoff was sent to 
Constantinople. It will be in the recollee- 
tion of your Lordships that almost during 
the whole time that my noble Friend be- 
hind me (the Earl of Derby) held office as 
Prime Minister of this country, the news- 
papers which represented, or were sup- 
posed to represent, not only what he might 
eall the legitimate Opposition—the Whig 
Opposition—but of that smaller section of 
politicians who have since formed a coali- 
tion with the present Government—the 
press of both these parties were unre- 
mitting in their blame of Iler Majesty’s 
then Ministers, in regard to the anxiety 
which they showed to confirm our alliance, 
not only with France and with the French 
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people, but with the new dynasty which 
had been recently established in that 
country. I was constantly taunted with 
being ready to sacrifice the interests of my 
country, for the sake of an alliance with 
the French Emperor. The accident of a 
personal acquaintance with him some years 
previously was deemed sufficient founda- 
tion for a charge against me of a personal 
predilection in his favour, and that I wished 
to see him, rather than any other man, on 
the throne of France. I was little moved 
by these attacks at the time, because I 
felt that no alliance could be of such 
vital consequence to this country and to 
the general peace of Europe as an alliance 
with France, our nearest neighbour, and 
with a man, who, I had reason to believe, 
was determined to maintain peace with all 
other nations, and to preserve the territo- 
rial distribution of Europe as arranged by 
the treaties of 1814. Our policy has been 
amply vindicated since that time, for the 
very newspapers which attacked us now go 
to the length of saying that no other alli- 
ance is of the same importance. But, my 
Lords, the language of the press to which 
I have alluded, made a very strong and 
lasting impression on the Courts of Eu- 
rope with respect to our alliance with 
France. The eyes of every Court of Eu- 
rope were at that time intently fixed upon 
the new French Emperor, and upon the 
bearing of this country towards him; and 
they judged from the language of the 
mouthpiece—not the real but the apparent 
mouthpiece—of noble Lords opposite, that 
if our party should go out of office, and the 
Opposition should come in, a different line 
of policy would be pursued. The Opposi- 
tion did come into office very soon after- 
wards, and is it possible to believe that the 
Emperor of Russia would not consider that 
the same anxiety did not exist in the new 
Cabinet to form an alliance, not only with 
France, but with the new dynasty of 
France, which had existed on the part of 
the preceding Government? The eyes of 
Russia, as well as of other Powers, were 
fixed upon the conduct of the new Govern- 
ment, and what was the first thing that 
happened? Within a month after the new 
Government accepted office, two of its 
Members addressed their constituents in 
two different boroughs of England, in a 
manner which both in expression and in 
spirit was deeply offensive to the French 
people and the French Emperor. Those 
speeches were afterwards explained. How. 
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they were explained I do not know; but we 
were told by my noble Friend, when he ad- 
dressed your Lordships last August, that 
the Emperor of the French had good sense 
and good feeling enough to understand the 
motives of those speeches, and not to be 
offended at them. I perfectly believe that 
the Emperor of the French has this advan- 
tage over other Sovereigns, that, through 
a life of vicissitudes, he has mixed with 
society of all grades and classes, and having 
lived a long time in this country, he knows 
us well; he knows our peculiarities—I will 
not say our eccentricities—and he knows 
that speeches of this kind are to be inter- 
preted according to the hour of the day at 
which they are made, and the place where 
they are delivered. They were, therefore, 
excused by him, and it is not with respect 
tohim that I mention them; but it is certain, 
and I know it for a fact, that having been 
uttered so soon after the accession of a 
Ministry upon which the eyes of all the 
European Governments were fixed, they 
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made a strong impression upon those Go- 
vernments that some of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers at least were in their inmost | 
minds averse, if not hostile, to any alliance | 


with the new dynasty of France. Now, | 


my Lords, I believe the Emperor of Rus- | 


sia was deceived by these two events hap- 
pening. 

Ilowever my noble Friend the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs may say that he had | 
no suspicion of the views of the Russian | 
Emperor until last April, one at Jeast of | 
Her Majesty’s servants, employed at Con- | 
stantinople, did not stand in the same posi- | 
tion. He did suspect those views, and I 
believe it was more than suspicion that in- 
duced Colonel Rose, our Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Constantinople, to send a message to the 
English fleet to approach the shores of the 
East, without mentioning any particular 
spot to which he wished it to repair, bat | 
stating it to be of great importance that 
the fleet should approach the Turkish 
coast. I happened to be at Paris on the 
19th March, and I know that the French 
Government was most anxious that Colonel 
Rose’s request should be complied with, 
and were convinced that the safest and 
best course would be to send the French 
fleet to the East. My Lords, at this mo- 
ment the best possible opportunity was 
presented to us of undeceiving the Empe- 
ror of Russia, and of disabusing his mind 
of any doubt as to the sincerity of our alli- 
ance with France. We had the best op- 
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portunity that we could wish for, of con- 
vincing him that the two countries were 
united hand in hand, and upon the Eastern 
question prepared to act cordially together. 
But what did Her Majesty’s Government 
do? They showed the Emperor of Russia 
that there was a difference in their councils, 
The French Government met the request 
of Colonel Rose by sending the French 
fleet further eastward than it was before— 
the British Government ordered the British 
fleet to remain immoveable at Malta. Do 
you think that did not confirm in the mind 
of the Czar his previous impression that 
your alliance with France was not hearty ? 
I believe that it did make a great impres- 
sion, and that all the negotiations after- 
wards suffered from the impression that 
there was a difference of opinion between 
the two Governments. Instead of going 
arm in arm with the French Government, 
and showing the closest identity of thought 
and action, Her Majesty’s Government 
allowed this difference to be continued 
perceptible as the negotiations proceeded, 
and our Government still failed to show 
that there was that perfect identity between 
it and the French Government which was 
on all accounts so essential. The first 
manifesto of Count Nesselrode was equally 
in defiance—a public defiance—to both 
countries; but while the French Govern- 
ment answered it ably, firmly, and boldly, 
the British Government did not answer it 
at all, Then came the second manifesto, 
which was also ably answered by M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, on the part of the French Go- 
vernment, but by the English Government 
not at all. I say not at all, because an 
answer to a défiance of that sort sent pri- 
vately--a mere whisper from the Foreign 
Office to a loud defiance from the Throne 
of Russia—was no answer whatever. It 
was not the Emperor of Russia that it was 
important to answer; but it was important 
that a reply should be given to his docu- 
ment in the face of Europe, which should 
show the animus and intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I repeat that I 
shall not enter into details to-night, un- 
armed as I am, but I perfeetly agree with 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde) that more vigour and energy in 
time might have saved us from the impend- 
ing war. God forbid that I, or any man 
on this side of the House, should not be 
ready to praise Iler Majesty’s Government 
for doing all in their power to avert war! 
It is not for endeavouring to avert war 
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that I blame them, but for not taking the 
best means of averting it, for exhibiting 
yacillation in their conduct, for not having 
taken the bail at the bound, for not having 
seized the proper moment, when they might 
have made Russia understand that England 
and France were determined to resist all 
aggression; that they considered it of vital 
importance that the integrity of Turkey 
should be preserved, and the territorial 
distribution of Europe maintained ; and 
that any aggression upon it, such as the 
invasion of the principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, would be met, not by 
Turkey alone, but by the two most power- 
ful of the western nations. If that had 
been put, not insolently, but frankly, 
calmly, and firmly—if it had been impress- 
ed upon the Emperor’s mind, and if his 
mind had been divested of those delusions 
with which his Ambassador had filled it-— 
then [ think he would have thought twice 
before he would have crossed the Pruth; 
and, armed as he is with able counsellors, 
men known to be averse to his ambitious 
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| have no parallel in any country except in 
those made by the Russians at Moscow in 
the year 1820; and with respect to the 
| bravery and courage they have shown in 
resisting a Power supposed to be irresisti- 
ible, have they not in six months broken 
| down much of the prestige of the Russian 
jarmy? Is it possible for any nation to 
have made a more vigorous or successful 
resistance than they have done on the 
banks of the Danube, in a most unfavour- 
able season? and when I mention the bar- 
barous massacre of Sinope, and revert to 
the circumstances connected with it, I feel 
fully justified in saying that nothing that I 
| have ever read—nothing in ancient history 

—whether at Thermopylae or Marathon— 
|nothing in modern history—not even the 
sacrifices which our own country above all 
| vthers has made, can surpass the bravery 
_and devotion evinced by that people upon 

that occasion. In a letter I have lately 
| read from an eyewitness of the action, it is 
| stated that a Turkish frigate fired a broad- 


ee 
| side at the enemy when the,muzzles of her 
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projects, he would at least have waited for guns wore within two inches of the water, 
another occasion to put them in force, if; from her being in a sinking state. No 
he had not abandoned them altogether. 1) wonder that such conduct has met with the 
say, my Lords, that if Her Majesty’s Go-| sympathy which courage and patriotism 
vernment had been more open with the} ever received in England. And I am sure 
country—if, having the means of proving | that if Her Majesty’s Government had 
to the Emperor of Russia how powerful | taken the course which I have ventured to 
and determined they were, they had ap-| point out, they would have armed, instead 
pealed sooner to Parliament—they would | of weakening themselves—they would have 
have met with a response which would | weakened instead of strengthening the 
have materially strengthened their hands. Czar, and would have proved to him, that 
There is not a person in this House who even if he went on, he would have opposed 
can doubt what the feeling of the country | to him, not Turkey alone, but a country 
is upon the subject. That it exists, in the the most powerful in the world, and an 
strongest manner, in the lower classes, | ally of that country, almost equally power- 
was evinced this very day, at the time/ful. I will not, however, enter further 
that the Turkish Ambassador was on his! into this subject, for your Lordships will 
way to this House to attend the opening of | doubtless have an early opportunity of 
Parliament. And, my Lords, well worthy | perusing the papers which will be laid 
are these people of all sympathy and re- | before Parliament, and you will then be 
spect. Nothing can be more futile than | better prepared than you ean be at present 
the arguments adduced, to show that the | to discuss the question. 

Turkish Empire is in a state of caducity. My Lords, 1 will now proceed to make 
It is a country still maintaining its inde-| one or two observations on some of the 
pendence, its domestic policy, and is sur- | paragraphs in the Speech from the Throne. 
passed by none in aliberality and toleration | My Lords, Her Majesty’s Government 
of religion. And, my Lords, is there any | have announced in the Speech from the 
other country which in a moment of danger | Throne their intention to introduce a Bill 
would have done more than the subjects of for the reform of the representation of the 
the Sultan have done, or as much? The Commons in Parliament during the present 
whole population, from the highest to the! Session. I ean give no opinion as to the 
lowest, have come forward with such con- necessity of such a Bill, and, of course, I 
tributions as they could make. They have | can give no opinion as to what it is to be ; 
come forward in this emergency to make | but I cannot help saying that of all the 


sacrifices of their private fortunes, such as | seasons that I ever saw chosen by a Go- 
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vernment for proposing a measure so likely 
to cause irritation and division among the 
people, I never, in my life, saw such a 
time selected as the present. At the very 
moment when war is at hand, and Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have come down to 
Parliament, and have asked us to lay 
aside all party feecling—and sure I am 
that party feeling will always give way to 
the natural love which we have for the 
character of the country and the honour of 
the Crown—at the very moment that they 
make this request, when it might have 
been expected they would have furnished 
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ing that the whole of the trade, from the 
east coast of the United States to Cali- 
fornia, around Cape Horn, should be treat. 
ed as a coasting trade. When I was in 
office I could not move them from that, 
and a stop was put to further negotiation 
by a declaration that their constitutional 
law prevented their treating one State dif- 
ferently from another, and that California 
being a State of the Union, the trade from 
New York to California must stand upon 
the same footing as the trade from New 
York to Boston. I must say, in passing, 
that we are only at the beginning of the 


as few motives as possible to opposition— | new order of things. The master of a 
when it is of the greatest moment that the | British ship is now allowed to take any 
utmost unanimity should exist, not only in |erew he pleases. It may be composed of 
Parliament, but among the whole popula- | chimney-sweepers if he thinks proper, and 
tion—they propose to introduce a measure | they not only need not be Englishmen, but 
which, be it as perfect as it may, is sure may belong to any country in the world. 
to excite opposition, and jealousy, and/I think we ought to be cantious in legis- 
division among different classes of people | lating upon such matters, after the severe 
in this country to a very great extent. | lesson we have had in the loss of the Tay- 
They propose to introduce such a measure | leur—a loss attributable to the fact that 
as a rider toa war. I firmly believe that | she was manned by a set of foreigners who 
the prudence of such a course will be; could neither understand the captain nor 
doubted even by many persons who are | each other, and who did not even under- 
most anxious for reform. stand the ordinary duties of seamanship. 

My Lords, another important question} A recurrence of such losses will make it 


which the Government promises to bring | necessary for the law to interfere, and to 


forward is the relaxation of the law of | protect the lives of Her Majesty’s subjects 
settlement. I have often trespassed on| on the sea, as they do those of travellers 
your Lordships’ attention in reference to | by raiiway, by compelling each British ship 
that subject, and I am bound to own that; to have a certain number of able British 


my opinions with regard to it have been | seamen among their crews. I will add no 
very much modified since I went into it} more, my Lords, except in the words of 
myself. There was a time when I thought | Her Majesty’s Speech, to ‘* pray that God 
that the abolition of the law of settlement | may prosper your Lordships’ counsels and 
would be a great improvement. I am not} guide your decisions.” 
so certain of that now; and I have been} Eart GREY: I certainly do not intend 
not a little astonished at the facts which | to enter, even so far as the noble Lord 
have lately come to my knowledge with who has just sat down, into a discussion of 
reference to the population of those parishes those important proceedings which have 
upon which that law was supposed to have | ended in floating this country apparently 
an injurious effect. up to the brink of a war. As my noble 
With reference to another subject al-| Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Juded to in the Speech from the Throne, | Affairs has very fairly availed himself of 
when Her Majesty’s Government talk of his privilege to defer his vindication of the 
opening the coasting trade of the United Government upon the highly important 
Kingdom to the ships of all foreign na-!| points which have been adverted to by the 
tions, I would ask whether they have had | noble Marquess (the Marquess of Clanri- 
any promise from any other country that | carde), until the papers are before the House, 
they will adopt the same principle? I I do not think it desirable to attempt now 
may observe, my Lords, that there is a to enter on that discussion. I am anxious, 
treaty of very great consequence pending as far as it is possible to do so, even to 
between the United States and ourselves, | suspend my opinion upon these transac- 
and important benefits will be secured to | tions until I shall be in possession of the 
this country if that treaty should be con- | information which will be afforded by the 
eluded. One of the main difficulties in its, papers to be furnished to the House; but 
way was the American Government iusist-| in the meantime I must say this much— 
The Earl of Malmesbury 
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that I think the course of proceeding by 
Her Majesty’s Government stands greatly 
in need of explanation and vindication. 
As far as I am yet informed, I am not 
satisfied, in the first place, that we ought to 
have interfered at all. I concur, however, 
with my noble Friend the Seerctary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in the opinion 
that the flames of a European war once 
lighted, no man can tell how far the con- 
flagration may extend—no man can fore- 
see the extent of misery which may follow 
from it. I agree also with my noble 
Friend as to the infinite dangers to our 
interests which even a short war would 
involve: all those measures of improve- 
ment which in this country and in others 
have made such wonderful progress within 
the last forty years, if not absolutely ar- 
rested, will at least be materially retarded, 
when men’s energies and thoughts are 
occupied in devising their mutual destrue- 
tion, and when the country will be called 
upon to make the greatest sacrifices. 
Looking also to the misery inflicted on so 
many families by the loss of friends and 
relations, I view with horror and appre- 
hension the breaking out of war; and I 
say, regarding war as so dreadful a cala- 
mity, knowing also what is the character 
of the Turkish Government, and knowing 
to what a condition, after four centuries of 
Turkish government, the fairest regions 
of the earth have been reduged—knowing 
that to this day the Christian subjects of 
the Porte are labouring under oppression 
as severe, in some respects more severe, than 
those of the negro population in our own 
colonies before slavery was abolished—be- 
eause your Lordships may remember that 
during the controversy for the abolition of 
slavery, one of the points most earnestly 
pressed on the Legislature of the West 
India Colonies, was to admit the testimony 
of slaves against their masters as the only 
possible means of securing them any pro- 
tection of life and limb; and, if I am not 
mistaken, to this hour my noble Friend 
the Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has not been able to obtain from the Porte 
similar protection for Christian subjects in 
Turkey; and to this hour a Christian sub- 
ject of the Porte may see, perhaps, his 
wife and family killed before his eyes, and 
yet have his evidence rejected in the 
Turkish courts of justice when he comes 
to complain of the wrongs he has suffered 
—when I know these things, and when I 
remember what is the calamity of war, it 
will take much to convince me that it is 
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necessary, or that any interest we may 
have in supporting Turkey against what 
I am ready to admit are unjustifiable de- 
mands on the part of Russia, can for a mo- 
ment be compared with the superior inte- 
rest in the maintenance of European peace. 
It will also take much to convince me, if 
we are to support Turkey at all, that we 
should not have had a better chance of 
averting war, if we had given that sup- 
port with more promptitude than we have 
done. It will take much to convinee me 
on these points. I shall be glad and 
anxious to be convinced, if grounds can be 
shown for altering the opinion which, on 
the first blush, I cannot refuse to enter- 
tain. But I will not discuss these ques- 
tions. I think it far better that for the 
present they should be postponed. I pre- 
sume the time will come when we must 
thoroughly and seriously consider them. 
My present object in rising was to offer 
a few observations of a different character. 
If, my Lords, we are indecd on the eve of 
war—as I fear we have too much grounds 
for apprehending— I trust that war will be 
earried on with vigour and with energy. 
Whether it was right to support Turkey 
or not—whether our past course has been 
judicious or not—still, if we have com- 
mitted the honour of the country, and it 
is now necessary to make war, let us all 
join heart and hand in earrying on that war 
to the utmost of our power. I hope, there- 
fore, if a war is indeed impending, that no 
considerations of false and ill-timed eeonomy 
—that no other considerations of any kind 
—will cause any hesitation on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government in coming for- 
ward, and calling on the country for those 
efforts which it ought to make, and for 
those sacrifices which I believe must be 
imposed upon it. I am convinced those 
sacrifices will in the end be the least, that 
the calamity of war will be less likely to 
extend, if, whilst a state of war exists, it 
be carried on with the utmost possible 
energy. IL hope there will be no shrinking 
from striking the heaviest blows we are 
capable of inflicting on Russia in every 
quarter where she is found most vulnerable. 
1 hope Her Majesty’s Government have 
already considered and determined on the 
measures they are to adopt. I hope espe- 
cially they have already considered and are 
prepared to deal with those defects which 
{ fear it is almost impossible a long peace 
should not have introduced into our naval 
and military services. There is one point 
which seems to me of paramount impor- 
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tance. 
will be adopted—it is not four me to say 
what—but | trust that some regulation may 
be adopted by which the honour of the 
British arms, and the interests, and per- 
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haps safety, of the country will be confi- | 


ded to officers in command who are still in 
the vigour of their age. I have every 
reason to think this a point of extreme 
importance. Your Lordships are, no doubt, 
aware that under the present regulations 
of the British service, which differs in this 
respect from every other service in Europe, 
there are no means whatever of bringing 
forward officers of the rank of general or 
flag officers by selection. In the junior 
ranks of the service the Admiralty and the 
Commander-in-Chief have the opportunity 


of bringing forward officers who have dis- | 


tinguished themselves; but when in the 
Navy the officer so distinguishing himself 
becomes post captain, or when in the Army 
he becomes full colonel, from that moment, 
according to the present practice of our 
service, there are no means of advancing 
him to the rank of major-general or flag 
officer. What is the consequence? The 


consequence is this, that in a long peace, 
and with the slow promotion which neces- | 
sarily follows a long peace, the very young- 


est general officer in our service—those 
who are most fortunate in rising rapidly 
through the inferior grades of the profes- 
sion—can hardly expect to obtain the rank 
of general officer under fifty—I doubt if at 


this moment there is a single general offi- | 


cer so young; and the great majority of 
our general officers do not attain that rank 
until a far later period of life. 
upon myself to say that when I had the 
honour of holding the office of Secretary 


nience of this state of things. 
a strong professional objection invariably 
urged against employing officers in com- 

mand before they had attained the rank of 
general officer; and the equally strong ob- 


jections against any departure from. the | 


strict rule of seniority, rendered the field 
of selection so small, 
the whole time I had the honour of holding 
the seals of the Colonial Department, it 
was at times impossible adequately to fill 
up the command of troops on our distant 
stations. 
kind, it would be invidious to cite instances; 
but I will ask any person conversant with 
the case to look through the list of officers 
in command, and then look to the Army 
List, and sec how long they have been out | 
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I do trust that some regulation ! 


the difference was very great.” 


I can take | 


| Waterloo, 
of State, I felt most deeply the inconve- | 
There was | 


that I felt, during | 


Of course, on matters of this | 
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of employment before appointed to com. 
mand. Some have been out of actual ser. 
vice fur periods of ten, twenty, I am not 
sure I may not say even of thirty years; 
and looking at that fact, I say there 
is a ease for the remarks which I now 
make. Allow me to remind your Lord- 


in Answer 


Ships of the opinion of a great authority 


on this subject. It is now many years 


since I read the book, but among the 


recorded conversations of Napoleon at St. 
Helena is one in which a very remarkable 
opinion is given by that great soldier on 
this question, He was talking about the 
qualifications of a person to command an 
army, and after mentioning different intel- 
lectual qualifications, he said, ‘* But I 
think vigour of body is hardly less neces- 
sary than vigour of mind.’’ He instanced 
himself, and pointed out how, in his earlier 
years, in those campaigns in which he ae- 
quired his great fame and his position in 


| France, it was his custom to pass sixteen 
consecutive hours on horseback, 


to ride 
great distances, to undergo great fatigue, 
and how, in his later-campaigns, being 
phy sically incapable of going through such 


exertions, he was obliged to go about in 


earriages; and he added this remarkable 
expression, ‘‘I was obliged to see with 
other men’s eyes instead of my own, and 
The Em- 


peror wound up by saying that few men 


, at the age he had attained at the close of 


his military career were fit for the prae- 
tical and arduous duties of war. But Na- 
poleon at the close of his military career 
was only forty-five years of age. His 
illustrious victor, who also closed his mili- 
tary career in the immortal battle of 
was, I believe, precisely the 
same age. Both these distinguished men 
had acquired their renown, and finished 
their career as soldiers in active service, 
at forty-five—that is to say, when five 
years younger than the youngest general 
officer we can have under the present re- 
gulations. Is that a fit state of things to 
exist in war? In peace it will be only a 
great inconvenience, but in war the very 
safety of the country is at stake; and I do 
trust in some way or other professional 
etiquette and professional jealousy will be 
overruled, and Her Majesty’s Government 
take care that the command of the armies 


of England is entrusted to men possessing 


qualities from which they may reasonably 
expect that they will adequately maintain 
the honour of the Crown, and that in some 


way or other the principle of selection will 
\ 
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be introduced. Allow me to remind your 
Lordships that Lord Chatham did this. 
He set aside, without any scruple or hesi- 
tation, all military etiquette, and all these 
considerations of seniority. Wolfe was a 
lieutenant of only seven years’ standing 
when he was made colonel over the heads 
of several of his seniors, and three months 
after brigadier-general, and he held only 
locally the rank of major-general when he 
fell at the moment of victory at the head 
of the army which conquered Canada. 
During the late war the evil was uot felt 
as much as it was now. Doubtless, great 
advantage had resulted from the regula- 
tions introduced by the late Duke of York, 
which required officers to serve a certain 
time in different grades before they obtain- 
ed promotion; but, still, under the old 
system, however great the abuses connect- 
ed with it, officers had a chance of rising 
more rapidly in their profession, aud be- 
coming lieutenant-colonels and colonels at 
an earlicr age. If I mistake not, the late 
Lord William Bentinck had the command of 
a cavalry regiment when he was only nine- 
teen years of age. The revolutionary war 
was carried on with reckless profusion, and 
the consequence was that extensive brevets 
were made, and twenty or thirty officers 
were sometimes promoted in order to se- 
cure the services of a single good one. In 
these times we have not the same re- 
sources, and we cannot, without a depar- 
ture from the general rule, command the 
services of such officers as the exigencies 
of the public service require. I trust this 
subject has already occupied the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. More de- 
pends on it than is generally supposed ; 
and I am glad to perceive that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have been taking a 
step in the right direction—that at all 
events, Colonel Eyre, who distinguished 
himself in the Kafir war, has been ap- 
pointed one of Her Majesty’s aides-de- 
camp, and is raised to the rank of full 
colonel. I trust Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will go further, and give the rank 
not only of full colonel, but of general offi- 
cer, not only to him, but to all such men 
who, like him, are in the full vigour of 
age, in the full practice of their profession, 
and who have shown that they possess 
military talents of a high order. 

There is another thing which, if we are 
really on the eve of war, I think hardly 
less deserving of earnest consideration—I 
mean the present cumbrous organisation 
of the departments connected with the ad- 
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ministration of the Army. Your Lordships 
are aware that more than twenty years ago 
this subject occupied the attention of the 
Government of that day. My noble Friend, 
who is not now present, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, as a Member of that Administration, 
was Chairman of a Commission appointed 
to inquire into the constitution of the mili- 
tary departments. He and those who 
acted with him left office before that in- 
quiry was brought to a conclusion. It was 
resumed under Lord Melbourne’s Admi- 
nistration, in which I had the honour of 
holding the office of Secretary of War. 
And as Secretary of War I was placed 
in the Chair of that Commission, which 
was entirely composed of Members of that 
Administration. That Commission, after 
a full and patient inquiry, agreed to a 
Report, pointing out very strongly the 
evils which arose from the present state 
of things. That Report, however, has 
not to this day been acted on. Tere, 
again, professioual jealousy and the strong 
objections of the military profession, 
together with the greater urgeney of 
other improvements, while there was no 
prospect of an interruption of peace, had 
prevented successive Governments from 
taking the necessary measures for the 
removal of these acknowleged defects. 
But I can say, from my own experience, 
having for many years held the office of 
Secretary of War and Secretary of State 
for the War Department, that the urgency 
of some reform in the constitution of those 
departments is much greater than is gene- 
rally supposed. If this were the proper 
time for it, | could lay before your Lord- 
ships cases of mismanagement and of evils 
which have existed for the last fifty years, 
directly traceable to this vicious organisa- 
tion of these departments; and I could 
adduce facts proving those evils, which, I 
think, would astonish your Lordships and 
the country. I hope, therefore, this most 
important subject has already occupied the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that they will be prepared either to 
propose to Parliament or to adopt by the 
authority of the Crown, and communicate 
to Parliament—for much may, I believe, 
be done by the authority of the Crown— 
that in one way or the other they will lose 
no time in introducing an amended orga- 
nisation of these departments. If they do 
not, I venture to predict from the want of 
unity in the management of departments 
closely connected with each other other; 
and the dilatory aud cumbrous arrange- 
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ments for the transaction of business, that 
before we have been many months en- 
gaged in serious war, it will assuredly lead 
to some calamitous results. Having men- 
tioned two subjects of great importance, 
which I think require immediate attention, 
I cannot help adding that I hope and trust 
that until all that is necessary to provide 
for the safety of the country, and to make 
all those arrangements for carrying on war 
effectually—if war there must be, and on 
which Parliament must be consulted, I 
trust until these matters of extreme ur- 
gency have been settled and disposed of, 
Her Majesty’s Government will defer 
bringing forward that measure of Parlia- 
mentary reform which they have promised. 
I ask, would it be convenient that the con- 
sideration by Parliament of financial and 
other arrangements, which will be abso- 
lutely necessary immediately if war break 
out, should be interrupted by long discus- 
sions on a Reform Bill? And, on the 


other hand, would it not be equally incon- 
venient, nay, perhaps, even more so, that 
a Reform Bill, which excites sv many pas- 
sions and provokes so much difference of 
opinion, both within and without the walls 
of Parliament, that a measure of this de- 
scription should be laid on the table of the 


House of Commons, and allowed to remain 
there without being pushed on, as I think 
it ought, with all possible despatch? A 
Reform Bill is a measure which should be 
proceeded with without any unnecessary 
delay, and nothing but harm can result 
from allowing it to lie idly on the table of 
the House. Will it not be highly incon- 
venient to have the provisions of such a 
measure discussed out of doors, and all 
sorts of objections raised, while Parlia- 
ment is discussing new taxes, new arrange. 
ments with regard to the Army and Navy, 
and various proposals which war neces- 
sarily raises? I cannot help agreeing to 
some extent with what fell from the noble 
Earl opposite, that an absence of party 
violence is excecdingly desirable when you 
want all parties to join as far as possible 
in promoting the success of the country in 
the contest in which she will be engaged. 
I do think, at such a moment as that, it 
will be peculiarly inconvenient to launch a 
question which necessarily gives rise to 
great difference of opinion, and upon which 
it is known many persons entertain very 
strong opinions indeed against any altera- 
tion whatever. Undoubtedly there are many 
faults and scandals connected with the 
present system which it is desirable to re- 
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|move, but I would, therefore, urge upon 
Her Majesty’s Government not to post- 
pone for the whole Session, but to post- 
| pone until all those matters of emergency 
‘affecting the present condition of foreign 
| polities have been settled, that great and 
agitating question of Parliamentary Re. 
form; and I have less hesitation in doing 
so, because while I quite concur that some 
improvement in the present system is de. 
sirable, still I must say the necessity for 
reform now is totally different in character 
from that which existed in 1830. In the 
year 1830 reform was necessary far less 
because of the great anomalies in the state 
of the representation—far less because Old 
Sarum and Gatton were represented, and 
Manchester and Birmingham were unre- 
presented, than because, looking back to 
the history of the country for the last 100 
years, it was impossible to doubt that the 
state of the representation injuriously af- 
fected the character of our legislation and 
government. I think no impartial man, 
looking back carefully to the proceedings 
of the preceding century, can doubt that 
too often, both in measures of legislation 
and measures of executive government, 
the influence of Parliament was biassed 
and controlled, to the detriment of the 
general interest, and for the selfish and 
corrupt advantage of a few persons who 
exercised predominant influence in the se- 
lection of Members of the House of Com- 
mons. I think inealeulable evils had arisen 
from the former state of things, and that 
it is clear that the House of Commons, as 
it then existed, was not sufficiently under 
the control of public opinion. But if we 
look back to the last twenty years, can 
any man say the same thing? _Is it or is 
it not true that for the last twenty years 
the whole spirit of legislation in the House 
of Commons has been completely under the 
eontrol of public opinion? When I speak 
of public opinion I mean the real delibe- 
rate opinion of the educated and enlight- 
ened classes of the community. I say, 
my Lords, our legislation, and the mea- 
sures of the Executive Government since 
the passing of the Reform Act, under the 
influence of the Reformed House of Com- 
mons, have been in complete deference 
to public opinion—perhaps, I may say, in 
too great deference, in some cases, to 
hasty and ill-formed opinions. No one can 
say public opinion has been set at nought. 
Tt has, perhaps, too much prevailed. In 
the period to which I revert, no doubt Par- 
liament has come to many erroneous deei- 
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sions; but I say the worst mistakes which 
Parliament has made have been made by 
merely reflecting the prevailing opinions of 
the day. It is upon these grounds I would 
earnestly urge on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to defer bringing forward that pro- 
ject of reform, which I cannot believe is 
of equal urgency with other matters which 
should claim our attention. I trust that 
the opinions I have now expressed will be 
shared by many both in this and the other 
House of Parliament, and that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will be induced, in- 
stead of raising agitation on the question 
of Parliamentary reform at the present 
moment, to apply themselves urgently and 
promptly to the consideration of those mea- 
sures requisite to place the country in an 
efficient state of defence. 

Lorp BERNERS said, in allusion to 
the paragraph in Her Majesty’s Speech 
referring to the Law of Settlement, he 
begged to express his opinion that no 
greater boon could be conferred on the 
labouring classes than the abolition of the 
present law. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Exhausted as 
your Lordships must be with the length 
of this important debate, yet at a time 
when this country is in a more formidable 
and awful crisis than at any period of my 
Parliamentary experience that [ ean re- 
member, and at a moment when it is 
doubtful whether we are not actually en- 
gaged in war, I cannot reconcile it with 
my duty, when subjectyof such importance 
are being discussed, fo remain altogether 
silent, although, on account of the con- 
siderations presented to us by the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State, I think it 
desirable to postpone any detailed exami- 
nation or discussion of foreign affairs until 
we have had an opportunity of considering 
those papers which the Government have 
at length determined on laying before 
Parliament. Before I proceed to deal, as 
I shall very slightly, with the more promi- 
ninent features, there are one or two 
topics of minor importance in the Queen’s 
Speech—minor, indeed, as compared with 
those momentous questions to which I 
would refer; although, as it is the avowed 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to submit propositions on them, there will 
be future opportunities of discussion. I 
shall not, therefore, attempt to call your 
attention to that most intricate and diffi- 
cult question which my noble Friend be- 
hind me has made the peculiar object of 
panegyric. I can only express a hope 
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that Her Majesty’s Government will find 
the solution of those difficulties which sur- 
round the existing law of settlement more 
easy than their predecessors have done. 
I fear it will be found in this as in other 
eases, that it is more easy to ascertain 
and expose the evils of an existing state of 
things, than to substitute for it a different 
state of things, which shall not be liable 
to opposite, perhaps, but at the same time 
to equal, and possibly greater, objections. 
I will not enter, except for a single mo- 
ment, on the important point touched on 
in Her Majesty’s Speech; and the situa- 
tion which I have the honour to hold must 
be my excuse for the few words with which 
I shall trouble your Lordships. I think, 
except the noble Earl the mover of the 
Address—who adverted to almost all the 
topics of the Speech with a facility, with 
a grace, and at the same time with a mo- 
desty which promised to make him at no 
distant time an ornament of this House, 
and one of whom the University of which 
he spoke will have reason to be proud—no 
person has touched at all upon the intended 
alterations and reforms of the Universities. 
I cannot, however, entirely concur in the 
praise which the noble Earl bestowed on 
all the recommendations of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, while I doubt very 
much whether the advantage anticipated 
from the extension of studies at the Uni- 
versities would not materially impair the 
completeness of those in which the stu- 
dents are now engaged. I think, at the 
same time, that there is room for con- 
siderable improvement in the discipline 
and management of these Universities, 
and also of the studies to which, until of 
late years, they have been too exclusively 
devoted. But this is not an opinion which 
I entertain alone. It is supported by the 
strong opinion of both the Universities. 
In both one and the other there is a well- 
considered determination, gradually and 
systematically to adapt the course of stu- 
dies and discipline more and more to the 
requirements of modern times. But what 
I am anxious to press on Parliament, 
and on Her Majesty’s Government more 
especially, is; that if you desire those re- 
forms and those alterations to be intro- 
duced in the manner most likely to be 
well considered and ultimately beneficial, 
those alterations must be made with cau- 
tion and prudence by the authorities of the 
Universities and Colleges themselves, and 
not by the intervention of a Commission, 
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well meant, no doubt, but not likely to be| an omission in the Speech delivered from 
judiciously conducted, either by the House | the Throne. Important as it may be to 


of Commons or by this House. I cannot | 
allow the first occasion of this topic being | 
mentioned to pass without expressing my 
anxious hope that, as far as possible, the 
measure to be introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Government will be a measure prohibiting, 
and, if they will, rendering absolutely ille- 
gal, those partly obsolete and partly mis- 
chievous oaths and qualifications which 
bind some of the authorities not only not 
to ask for, but not to consent to, any alter- 
ation of the statutes, let them be as obso- 
lete as they may; and, having set free the 
hands of the Universities and Colleges, 
enabling them with such restrictions as 
they, from time to time, may deem dis- 
ereet, or Parliament think fit to impose, to 
make such alterations in the statutes and 
in the system as they may feel, from time 
to time, to be desirable; and I am per- 
fectly convineed that public expectation 
will not be disappointed by the course 
which the Universities will pursue. I 
trust that in the Bill which Her Majesty’s 
Government may see fit to introduce, 
while they are desirous of removing the 
objectionable provisions regarding the 
Universities, and of opening the various 
honours, scholarships, fellowships, and the 
like, as far as possible, to general competi- 
tion, and make them the prize and reward 
of merit, they will at the same time bear 
in mind that these are institutions with 
which they are not absolutely free to deal 
—that they are subject to obligations— 
that they are in no sense the property of 
the publie—that they are not absolutely 
the property of the Universities—that they 
have been accepted by the Universities 
themselves, subject to conditions which, if 
there were a carte blanche, it might be 
desirable to remove; but that having ac- 
cepted their funds under a particular 
trust, I am quite sure that your Lord- 
ships, and I hope that the other House of 
Parliament, will be very cautious how far 
you sanction, for the attainment of an 
apparent temporary, or even for a perma- 
nent adyantage, any interference with 
foundations which are held by the Uni- 
versities upon certain terms, and which 
ean only be dealt with by the Universi- 
ties upon certain conditions. Parliament 
should be cautious, even when intending 





improve and extend the system of educa- 
tion in the Universities, yet that is not the 
only description of education, nor is it the 
most important subject connected with 
education, with which Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment have to deal. At the time of 
the formation of the present Government, 
it was distinctly announced, amongst their 
various claims to publie confidence, and 
prominently put forward, that they would 
introduce and carry measures for extend- 
ing and improving the general education 
of the people; and a measure of that kind 
was brought forward by Lord Jolin Rus- 
sell in the House of Commons last year, 
Now, I should have been glad to know 
from Her Majesty’s Government—and the 
importance of the subject will, perhaps, be 
a sufficient apology and warrant for asking 
the question—whether it is their intention 
to proceed with that measure, or to substi- 
tute for it any other similar measure in 
the course of the present Session, which 
will have the effect of dealing with that 
unhappy but most extensive mass of igno- 
rance and its consequent vice, by which 
it is the lamentable and notorious fact that 
a great portion of the population, more 
especially those of our great towns, are 
more or less at this moment contawi- 
nated. 

In the course of the Speech, Her Ma- 
jesty tells your Lordships that She conti- 
nues to act in cordial co-operation with 
the Emperor of the*French; but as I have 
mentioned the word ‘ omissions,’’ I may 
say that, however important are the rela- 
tions by which we are engaged to Europe, 
this is the first time that, in the Speech 
from the Throne, I have noticed the omis- 
sion of all reference to our relations, our 
negotiations, or engagements with any 
foreign Power in the western hemisphere. 
In the Message delivered to Congress by 
the President of the United States of 
America, there were certain questions— 
and not of minor importance—stated at 
that time to be pending in negotiation be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of the United States, and I 
believe that these were measures affecting 
the rights of Her Majesty’s Government 
in South America, and negotiations, also, 
affecting the right of Her Majesty’s sub- 


to effect a certain good, in dealing with | jects and the subjects of the United States 
trusts to which nothing immoral or illegal with regard to the fisheries of North Ame- 
attaches. | 

And now 1 must express my surprise at ( importance which had been in negotiation 
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for some time, and which I should have 
thought, if it were only out of courtesy to 
the United States, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not have passed over in abso- 
lute silence. One omission, in particular, 
strikes me as somewhat singular. When 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) 
made his first statement to your Lordships 
more than a year ago, in answer toa ques- 
tion as to what were the principles on 
which his Government would be conducted, 
he said that he considered it his special 
mission to extend the principles of free 
trade and enlarge the commerce of the 
country. Now, in the course of last year 
I know of one important step that has 
been taken by the Government for extend. 
ing, under the most perfectly free system, 
the advantages of the commerce of this 
country. That important step has, more- 
over, been confirmed by a treaty. We 
have had on former occasions papers laid 
on the table and commented upon in the 
Royal Speech, relating to matters so im- 
portant as a treaty for the suppression of 
the slave trade with the Republic of Eeua- 
dor, and other no less important subjects; 
but in the course of the present year a 
treaty has been negotiated which I hope 
Her Majesty’s Government do not under- 
value, for I can assure them the commer- 
cial interests of the country do not under- 
value it—a treaty by which the inner 
waters of the River Plate have been opened 
tothe commerce of all the world, and by 
which an immense inlet has been made to 
an augmenting and continually increasing 
market for the manufactures of this coun- 
try; and even our imports from this quar- 
ter are not insignificant now, because they 
include the important articles of hemp and 
tallow, adequate supplies of which under 
existing circumstances there may be some 
difficulty in obtaining from Russia. I can 
assure your Lordships that this is a matter 
byno means considered of minor importance 
by the merchants and commercial interests 
of this country, for they contend that the 
whole interior of South America should be 
open without restriction to this country, 
and that treaties may be advantageously 
concluded with the various States which 
are intersected by the great South Ameri- 
ean rivers. Again, adverting to the 
United States, I may just observe that the 
President thought it necessary to mention 
this treaty (which had been effected in con- 
Junction with this country) as a matter 
from which the commerce of the United 
States would derive great advantage. I 
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only mention this, because this important 
omission was a point of modesty on the 
part of the noble Earl—because the merit, 
be it important or unimportant, is not due 
to the members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but to my noble Friend who sits 
near me (Lord Malmesbury), under whose 
auspices and authority these negotiations 
were carried on by Sir Charles Hotham. 
But although Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot claim the merit of originating or 
effecting this arrangement, they can at 
least claim the good fortune of not having 
been able to put a stop toit, because, by a 
comparison of the dates, it will be seen 
that Sir Charles Hotham had completed, 
in the course of last year, the treaty of 
Buenos Ayres—the most important of the 
whole —and sent it back for the ratification 
of the Government; and most fortunately 
he sent it back as soon as he did, because 
the treaty so conducted, and the communi- 
cation announcing the success of his mis- 
sion was-——if I am not misinformed— 
crossed on the road by another despatch 
from the noble Lord opposite, the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, recalling 
Sir Charles Hotham from his attempt to 
conduct a mission which was stated to be 
productive of great expense, and to have 
no chance of being brought to a success- 
ful issue. I regret, therefore, that mo- 
desty, apart from the importance of the 
suvject, debarred Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from introducing any mention of this 
treaty. 

My Lords, I now approach—and I ap- 
proach with a deep sense of the importance 
and gravity of the occasion—that which 
has been treated—as necessarily it must 
be treated—as the main and principal sub- 
ject of the Speech from the Throne. I 
mean the most critical state in which we 
now stand with regard to our relations with 
Russia and Turkey. And I confess that I 
regret that, even at the eleventh hour, the 
language of Her Majesty’s Government 
was not more clear and distinct on the sub- 
ject. Lam left like the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) who alluded to 
the question, to mere conjecture as to whe- 
ther, at the moment that I am speaking, 
we are at peace or at war. For I presume 
that if I were to hint that we are actually 
at war, not only would such a conclusion 
be repudiated by the noble Earl at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, but 
he would state that Her Majesty had en- 
deavoured in conjunction with Her Allies 
‘* to preserve and restore peace,’’ and that 
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She would: persevere in er efforts to ac- 
eomplish that object; yet I would suggest 
a little modification in this, and say that, 
before peace is preserved, it had better 
be restored. It is intimated to us, how- 
ever, that a state of warfare has ensued 
from the failure of all our negotiations. A 
state of warfare: with whom are we en- 
gaged in that warfare? are we bellige- 
rents? are we partisans? are we carrying 
on war openly and boldly, or are we carry- 
ing on that which is tantamount to war, 
but a war carried on in a pettifogging 
manner, and, I might almost say, in a 
manner discreditable to this great country? 
I know not, but I hope that when the 
papers which the noble Earl has announe- 
ed his intention of laying on the table 
shall have been submitted to our consid- 
eration, we shall at least then know what 
is the precise occupation in which our fleet 
is engaged at present; that we shall know 
precisely under what orders it has been 
sent, and that those orders have been 
given in the most distinct, and positive, 
and formal manner by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment here to the admiral in eommand 
of the squadron in the Bosphorus or in the 
Black Sea. Well, my Lords, I shall re- 
joice to see what is the exact state of 


affairs; but at the present moment, [ con- 


fess it is involved in obscurity. We are 
not at war—we are cherishing hopes of 
peace, and labouring to restore it when 
interrupted ; but, at the same time, Her 
Majesty’s Government are sending a mes- 
sage to one of the belligerent parties, that 
if their vessels leave the port in whieh it 
is presumed they are lying, we shall con- 
sider it an act of hostility, and insist on 
confining them to their quarters. But 
while such is our conduct towards one of 
the belligerents, are we applying the same 
condition to the other belligerent ? are we 
confining the Turkish fleet under a com- 
pulsory armistice? No, it is a fact, of 
which your Lordships are without doubt 
aware, that we are convoying the Turkish 
fleet, laden with ammunition and with 
troops, to enable Turkey more effectually 
to carry on war. I am not saying that, 
if we are doing all this, we are acting 
in a manner discreditable to the country, 
by giving a moral and physical assistance 
to Turkey; but I say that by giving 
the convoy of our fleet for the trans- 
port of ammunition and of troops, what- 
ever you may call it, we are virtually 
engaged in war, but at the same time a 
description of war, which, with all the 
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risks, all the difficulties, and all the dan. 
gers, whieh must ever attend war, is un- 
doubtedly accompanied with greater risks, 
difficulties, and dangers, than an open de- 
elaration of war itself would ineur. 

I will abstain from entering into details, 
because all the information we now possess 
is derived from the ordinary sources of in- 
telligence, and from that amount of infor- 
mation which other Governments have 
thought fit to give to Parliament and the 
country, but which the present Government 
feel it to be their duty to suppress or to 
withhold altogether, or have only allowed 
to transpire through the eolumns of a 
friendly newspaper. But I do not com- 
plain of Her Majesty’s Government for 
having used their best endeavours for pre- 
serving peace, and when hope appeared 
to be extinct, for using even their despair- 
ing efforts to avert the calamity of war. 
There is no man—not even the noble Earl 
himself—who looks upon the necessity of 
war with more apprehension and horror— 
not with apprehension for the safety of the 
honour and eharacter of the country, but 
with the apprehension with whieh every 
humane man must regard the arrival of 
that which ever must be accompanied with 
inevitable calamities to the human race— 
no man looks upon the evils of war with 
greater apprehension and abhorrence than 
I do. And I do not complain of Her 
Majesty’s Government for having left no 
means untried to avert war. What I do 
complain of, as far as my knowledge and 
information goes—and | shall rejoice to 
find myself contradicted and eonvineed by 
the perusal of the papers which we are 
about to see—is, that the means taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government are not only 
not the best means to effeet that object, 
but appear to me to be the best ealeulated 
inevitably to thwart that object. The 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs has said, and I agree with 
him, that it is not desirable that this coun- 
try, in her foreign relations, should mani- 
fest a suspicious policy. I entirely agree 
with him, and if there were any country 
towards which more than another it is de- 
sirable that this country should not adopt 
an attitude of unnecessary or of exagge- 
rated suspicion, that very country is Rus- 
sia; but, on the other hand, there is no 
country in the world towards which, while 
we do not hold the language of suspicion, 
or conduct our policy on unfounded sus- 
picion—there is no country in the world 
with which it is more essential to deal with 
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a frank, open, and explicit declaration of 
that which we will allow, and that which 
we will not allow—of that which we intend | 
to do, and that which we intend shall not | 
be done; and that if she goes beyond that | up a protectorate, and next to effect an 
point, toa certainty the ambitious designs annexation, but not, perhaps, immediately 
of Russia will meet with the vigorous and | to incorporate the Turkish Empire, but to 
determined resistance of England. The weaken its resources, to extend over it his 
whole policy of Russia for the last 150 | protection, to obtain the right of interfe- 
years has been a policy of- gradual aggres- /rence in its domestic concerns, and gra- 
sion—not a policy of conquest, but of | dually to invest himself with a controlling 
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speak of England only just now; but cer- 
tain I am that if, at an early period in these 
proceedings, the Emperor of Russia had 
been made sensible that his attempts to set 


aggression. 
storm, but by sap and mine. 


The first 


process has been invariably that of foment- | 


ing discontent and dissatisfaction amongst 


the subjects of subordinate States—then | 


proffering mediation—then offering assist- 
ance to the weaker party—then declaring 
the independence of that party — then 


placing that independence under the pro- , 


tection of Russia; and finally, from pro- 
tection, proceeding to the absorption, one 
by one, of those States into the gigantic 
body of the Russia Empire. 
I say nothing of Poland or of Livonia, 
but I speak of Mingrelia, Imiritia, and 
the countries of the Caspian, even as far 
as the boundary of the Araxes; and, 
again, the Crimea itself. This has been 
the one course which Russia has invari- 
ally pursued; but your Lordships will ob- 
serve that, although she has pursued this 
steady course for 150 years, she has from 
time to time desisted from her schemes 
where she has found that she would be 
defeated in her object, and she has never 
carried any one of those schemes into effect 
where she has been certain to meet the 
opposition of this country. 
fore, giving all due credit for the prudence 
and sagacity which the Emperor Nicholas 
has displayed, and the caution he has shown, 
and the apparent frankness he has exhibited 
in the course of the last few years—to the 
moderation and prudence by which he has 
confined himself to that which, next to the 
extension of her empire, has been the chief 
object of Russia, namely, the maintenance 
of what she calls order, and the suppres- 
sion of revolutionary principles; neverthe- 
less, such being the habitual policy of Rus- 
sia, the mode in which she is to be met by 
this country is not one of counter intrigues 
and petty diplomacy here and there, but 
by a frank, and at the same time firm, 
temperate, and yet friendly declaration of 
the point beyund which, if she desires to 
retain the friendship and good-will of Eng- 
land, it is impossible, consistently with the 
honour and character of this country, that 
Russia should be suffered to advauce. I 


It has never proceeded by | 


My Lords, | 


I say, there- | 


power—lI venture to say that if at an early 
period he had been made clearly to under- 
stand that in pursuing this course of policy 
he would meet with the unhesitating and 
unflinching opposition, morally and physi- 
ieally, of two such nations as England and 
France combined, the Emperor of Russia 
would never have taken the step which he 
has taken. My Lords, I think that the 
|Emperor of Russia has great cause to 
complain. I think that Her Majesty’s 
Government deceived and deluded him with 
regard to the course which he might have 
expected them to pursue. I do not say 
that this had intentionally been done by 
Her Majesty’s Government. I pass over 
what was stated by my noble Friend behind 
me—though there was a great deal of 
truth in what he stated, as to the effect 
which must have been produced on the 
mind of the Emperor in the course of the 
last year, by the constant and incessant 
denunciations of that portion of the press 
which enjoys the peculiar favour of the 
noble Earl opposite. [The Earl of ABEr- 
DEEN: Hear, hear!] If the noble Earl 
cheers he must permit me to go on and 
show why I say this. I am far from desiring 
to affix upon any political party, or politi- 
cal man, all the indiscretions or all the 
|follies which have been committed by 
newspapers generally supporting the policy 
| of that party; but [ must make an excep- 
tion in the case where I find one single 
/newspaper entrusted by Her Majesty’s 
| Government with a letter—with an impor- 
| tant paper—which a fortnight before, on 
| the ground of public danger, that Govern- 
|ment had refused to communicate to Par- 
liament. I say, my Lords, when I find 
| that same newspaper—on a most extraor- 
| dinary aud remarkable occasion, on which 
I shall find it necessary to say a word or 
two by and by—announcing a fact not only 
unknown to his Colleagues, but unknown 
to his Sovereign at the moment of his re- 
signation from office, of a most important 
Member of the Cabinet—when I find not 
only the announcement of that fact before 
it came to the knowledge of his culleagues, 
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but before it came to the knowledge of his 
Sovereign, but that this newspaper was 
authorised to disclose the Cabinet secrets, 
and the grounds of difference between that 
Member of the Government and his Col- 
leagues—when I find that newspaper load- 
ing the Minister whose resignation it 
announced with vituperation in an article 
which could not but have been prepared 
before the resignation was absvlutely com- 
plete; and when that same newspaper, in 
a few short days afterwards, when no one 
was found to fill up the vacant place, and 
the same noble Lord had returned to the 
post he had quitted, is seen congratulating 
Her Majesty’s Government on the return of 
that able Minister, upon their riddance from 
whom it had equally congratulated them a 
few days before—I say, my Lords, when I 
find such revelations and such communica- 
tions, which could only have proceeded from 
the Cabinet itself—[ Murmurs]—I say, my 
Lords, which could only have proceeded 
from the Cabinet itself—I refer, first, to 
the despatch in the possession of the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs—I refer afterwards to that which 
has never yet been denied, the statement 
of the grounds of difference between that 
noble Viscount (Viscount Palmerston) and 
the other Members of the Cabinet, his 
colleagues—when I find these statements 
made at the very earliest moment, before 
they are known to those most intimately 
concerned, I cannot hold Her Majesty’s 
Government to be altogether free from 
responsibility for the language of the 
newspaper which indisputably enjoys so 
large a portion of their confidence. But, 
supposing that Her Majesty’s Government 
were not responsible for the language of 
this newspaper, will foreign Governments 
believe that they were not? When foreign 
Governments see these things, and see 
official documents transferred to its columns 
which are refused to Parliament, will they 
believe that it does not speak the senti- 
ments of the leading Members of the Go- 
vernment 2? And when you find that paper 
first of all engaged in perpetual deprecia- 
tion of that French alliance of which you 
so much boast, and on which you rest your 
sole hopes of safety in the unfortunate 
complications which you have caused— 
when you find that newspaper absolutely 
exhausting all its efforts to show that Tur- 
key is an effete empire—one whose reco- 
very and preservation, and the indepen- 
dence and integrity of whose dominions, is 
a matter for ridicule and not for serious 
argument, much less for defence—when 
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76 
the noble Earl has made no secret of, but 
has openly and publicly declared, his de. 
termination that hardly any circumstances 
would compel him to venture the hazard of 
war—and some of the noble Earl’s corre- 
spondents have not been so discreet as he 
himself has with regard to his explanations 
(but I will be no party to the violation of 
such confidence)—I say then, that of all 
men living, the Emperor of Russia had 
reason to believe, first, that the noble Earl 
under no provocation would undertake 
measures of vigorous warfare; next, that 
the last country that there should be war 
with would be Russia; and, lastly, that the 
last country between which and England 
a cordial co-operation could be effected was 
France. And, in fact, everything in the 
whole course of events must have led the 
Rnssian Government to feel confirmed in 
their opinion. My Lords, in the whole con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government through- 
out these proceedings I trace an indication 
of an infirmity and hesitancy of purpose—an 
oceasional threat here, and an expression of 
a conciliatory nature there, or an act of 
apparent vigour on the one hand, and a 
timid, irresolute shrinking back on the 
other. Indeed, I cannot but look on their 
whole course of proceeding as the natural 
fruit of that extraordinary fusion or con- 
fusion of political opinions of which Her 
Majesty’s Government is composed. The 
noble Earl appears to have acted as if he 
had some unknown clog around his neck— 
some unacknowledged obligation — some 
personal spell upon him, by which he was 
debarred from taking that course which if 
he had taken, firmly, temperately, but 
vigorously, I believe we would have es- 
eaped from the unfortunate state of things 
which we now lament. I have said that I 
will not now, in the absence of the papers, 
attempt to enter into details; but we shall 
have an opportunity when they are pro- 
duced of ascertaining the grounds whieh, 
as I understand, up to a comparatively 
late period, the Emperor of Russia had 
reason to form the opinion that he was not 
likely to have to encounter in relation to 
his aggression upon Turkey the active in- 
terference—the armed active interference 
—of two nations so powerful as England 
and France. Neither will I say a single 
word on the present state of affairs, or 
with regard to the abortive natire of the 
negotiations which have taken place, or to 
the delay which was unfortunately allowed 
to oceur before any step was taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government after the Emperor 
issued his orders that, if his demands were 
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not complied with, his troops should cross | that before that notification had been made 
the Pruth. But the noble Earl has con-| to Turkey, it had been seen and accepted 
fessed that the confidence Her Majesty’s | by the Emperor of Russia; and it is not 
Government were led to place in the Rus- | very extraordinary that it should have been 
sian Government was falsified by the result | accepted by him when communicated to 
of the mission of Prince Menschikoff; and/ him, because, by the subsequent confes- 
yet subsequently, when a notification was | sion of all parties except the diplomatists 
made by Count Nesselrode that, in the | engaged in drawing it up, it gave up to 
event of that note sans variance not being | Russia, and in the most offensive manner, 
accepted by Turkey, the Russian troops everything that had been demanded by 
would certainly be ordered in a few weeks to | Prince Menchikoff—and you yourselves 
cross the Pruth and take possession of the | were compelled to admit this when the 
Principalities as a material guarantee, by | interpretation was objected to by Turkey; 
which he would enforce the fulfilment of an and you yourselves could not adhere to 
engagement which no one pretended had that interpretation. And here I must say 
ever been entered into—I say even at that | that those who have hitherto entertained 
moment, if Her Majesty’s Government had | the opinion that the Turkish empire is a 
acted with vigour and decision, I think means | mere body without life, or substance, or 
would have been found to reconcile the dif- | vigour, and those who desired, but almost 
ferences, and Moldavia and Wallachia would | despaired of maintaining the independence 
not have been invaded, and the integrity | and integrity of Turkey, must have been 
of the Turkish empire would not have been | as much surprised as they were gratified 


infringed. I will not now comment on | 
the extraordinary proceedings connected | 
with the Vienna note—a note which, from 
whatever place it originated, ought to have | 
been taken in one of two lights—either | 
that the proposition was made to one of | 
the parties without the previous knowledge 
of the other; or a higher tone should have 
been taken, and the mediating, or rather 
(as they would have been in that case) the 
arbitrating Powers, should have simulta- 
neously imposed it on both parties alike. 
I do not complain of the noble Earl for 
having adopted the former of these courses; 
but this 1 say, that if there was to be a 
previous communication made to either 
party of the contents of that note, most 
undoubtedly the party to whieh it should 
have been made was Turkey—that coun- 
try which had sustained injury; for when 
you are seeking to obtain redress, the first 
question to be asked was to be put to 
Turkey, to know whether she was willing 
to accept the measure of redress which was 
offered. But, my Lords, public documents 
show the very opposite of that to have 
been the course which was pursued. A 
declaration was made on the part of the 
Emperor that he had received from Vienna 
a note of that which he believed to be, 
and which he signified his assent to, as a 
note prepared by Austria, and a note which, 
according to his understanding of it, was to 
be presented—not had been presented—for 
the acceptance of Turkey as an ultimatum, 
the non-acceptance of which would deprive 
Turkey of our material support. There is 
this declaration of the Emperor of Russia, 





by the noble part which Turkey took on 
this subject. Threatened by a nation nu- 
merically considered immensely her supe- 
rior, and supposed to be militarily her supe- 
rior, depending on allies in some of whose 
good offices she could hardly depend with 
any great confidence—at the same time 
that she had followed their advice, and 
placed herself in their hands, and made 
great sacrifices in order to conciliate their 
good opinion in all matters which did not 
concern her integrity and her honour, she 
has exhibited from the highest to the 
lowest, where that national honour and 
independence were concerned, a spirit of 
moderation, a sagacity, and a firmness 
which is not the indication of an empire 
in a state of caducity or dissolution. I 
consider it one of the symptoms of mo- 
ral decrepitude in a State, if, in matters 
of this kind, it tolerates that affairs of 
this importance should be conducted with 
imbecility, with vacillation, and with pu- 
sillanimity. My Lords, I coneur with 
the noble Earl who lately addressed us, 
that if we are indeed on the verge of 
war—whatever may have been the causes 
that have led to it—however it might 
have been avoided by a more prudent, 
because a more vigorous, course of con- 
duct on the part of those to whom the na- 
tional affairs of this country are entrust- 
ed—yet if we are embarked in that war 
by any fault or error of judgment of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, provided the objects 
of that war are, as I think they are, laud- 
able and honourable; provided the cause 
we are engaged in is one worth fighting 
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for, and one in which we are in the right; 
provided it be—that whieh, differing from 
the noble Earl, I think it is—a cause in 
which our interference, in one shape or 
another, was become a matter of neces- 
sity—if this be the ease, then I concur 
with the noble Earl that we should better 
employ ourselves—better even than in 
investigating the original causes of the 
failure in preserving peace—better’ em- 
ployed, without consideration of party or 
anything but the honour of the country, 
in strengthening the Government for the 
vigorous prosecution of a war which ought 
not to be undertaken at all if it be not 
undertaken with the entire force of the 
empire—that force wielded and maintained 
as it would be by that unanimous publie 
opinion which exists at the present moment. 
I do not advocate war. I deprecate it as 
the greatest of calamities. I think it 
might have been avoided. But when we 
are once embarked in war we have nothing 
to do but to consider, our cause being just, 
what are the best means of carrying it on, 
and how we can bring the country through 
the enormities and horrors of that war to 
a safe and honourable peace. 

I have one word further with the noble 
Earl. If, indeed, we are to embark in a 
struggle, the intensity and duration of 
which no man can foresee, I think that 
no more unfortunate period eould have been 
selected for the introduction of a question 
which is so certain to divide, to exasperate, 
and to agitate parties as the question of 
Parliamentary reform. 

My Lords, upon that subject I must be 
permitted to say a few words, because I do 
not altogether upon that subject concur 
with the views taken by the noble Earl, 
and apparently taken also by others. Be- 
fore I say a word upon the question of 
Parliamentary reform, let me draw one 
broad distinction. 1 trust that your Lord- 
ships will never consent to couple together 
as parts of one another, or belonging to 
the same system, two questions which are 
essentially ditferent from each other, how- 
ever they may bear on your elective sys- 
tem—! mean the measures for the purpose 
of preventing corruption and bribery at 
elections, and the measures for the altcra- 
tion of constituencies and representation. 
With regard to one, I believe your Lord- 
ships as to the objects to be attained—the 
means for obtaining it may be a matter of 
great difticulty—but with regard to the ob- 
ject to be attained, the suppression of bri- 
bery and corruption at elections, I do not 
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believe that there will be a single dissen. 
tient among your Lordships. I believe 
there are no persons, certainly no class, 
who do not feel it to be for the interest 
and honour of the country to remove from 
it that scandal and that evil which has 
been gradually increasmg—namely, the 
extension of bribery and corruption which 
now prevail among the constituencies to so 
great an extent. But if there be one class 
more than another which has a deep inter- 
est, for its own sake, in putting down and 
suppressing that bribery and corruption, 
that class is those who are, as most of your 
Lordships are, connected with the landed 
interest of this country, and exercising, 
each in your own neighbourhood, a local 
and a legitimate influenee, which, I trust, 
will never be attempted to be put down, 
and which, I am eertain, never actually 
ean be put down, but which has been most 
perniciously counterbalanced and neutral. 
ised by the corrupting influence of direct 
bribery, bringing to bear an inftuence of 
money against the legitimate influence of 
neighbourhood and good-will. Therefore, 
as far as bribery and corruption are con- 
eerned, I believe you will have a universal 
coneurrence in the objeet at which you 
aim. With regard to the means by which 
you seck to effeet this object, there may, 
and probably will, be differences of opinion 
among you. I confess that I should have 
been better pleased if I had seen inserted 
one word which I am not without hope Her 
Majesty’s Government may consent to in- 
troduce in the Answer to Her Majesty’s 
Speech, coupling with bribery and eorrup- 
tion that which I am afraid is hardly less 
prevalent, though perhaps fully as difficult 
to deal with—namely, the intimidation 
which is so prevalent. I am quite certain 
that as those with whom I have the honour 
of acting will be perfectly ready to join in 
any measure for the suppression of bribery 
and corruption, so—unjustly as the body 
to which many of them belong have been 
charged in the publie newspapers and in 
various publications with exercising an in- 
timidation whieh I do not believe to exist 
—lHfer Majesty’s Government will find upon 
their part an equal readiness to devise 
effective measures for the suppression of 
intimidation. I can understand that the 
question of the franchise may be confined 
by circumstances to one portion of Her 
Majesty’s dominions only; I can under- 
stand that an alteration of the franchise 
may be required in England without being 
required in Scotland or Ircland; but the 
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suppression of bribery, corruption, and in- 
timidation is a matter which surely is appli- 
cable at least as much to Scotland and 
Ireland as it is to England. There is one 
class of intimidation which has been carried 
on most extensively in Ireland, which is 
peculiar to Ireland—a class which taints 
the whole of your electoral system, and 
which really neutralises the votes of the 
electors, and transfers them to a body who 
have no right to exercise that power, to 
pervert their spiritual power to the abusive 
exercise of temporal power—I mean that 
ower which is and has been exercised in 
Ireland by the Roman Catholi2 priesthood, 
to the utter corruption and destruction of 
anything like liberty of vote or freedom of 
conscience. I trust Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will have the courage to look this 
monstrous evil in the face, and that they 
wili not suffer intimidation to be checked 
on the part of one portion of the com- 
munity in one portion of Her Majesty's 
dominions, and to remain unchecked and 
uncontrolled in another portion, every con- 
stituency being at least equally liable to 
be acted upon by the influence of those ex- 
ercising authority. Now, my Lords, upon 
the subject of the reform of Parliament, it 
has been urged by some noble Lords that 
this is a time peculiarly suited for the in- 
troduction of the question, because there 
is no agitation out of doors on the subject. 
Now, apart even from the question of the 
momentous struggle in which we may be 
engaged in regard to foreign matters, I 
cannot but think that the absence of all 
feeling out of doors—I do not say of agita- 
tion, | say of feeling—upon the subject of 
an extensive alteration of our electoral sys- 
tem, is very good ground why Her Majesty’s 
Government should not unnecessarily dis- 
turb a system which, whatever may be its 
theoretical anomalies, they at least will not 
dispute practically furnishes a House of 
Commons representing the sense of the 
people, even if it does not, as stated by the 
noble Earl opposite, on some occasions re- 
present too accurately the temporary popu- 
lar feeling of the day. If, however, [er 
Majesty’s Government, should it think 
fitting, in obedience to the command of 
the Crown, to lay upon the table of the 
other House of Parliament a measure for 
the alteration of the franchise, I am certain 
that no opposition will be made to the sub- 
mission of that proposition to the delibera- 
tion of Parliament. The measure will be 
considered with the respect due to the 
souree from which it proceeds; and it 
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will be considered temperately and firmly, 
with reference to the objects proposed to 
be effected by it, and the application of 
the means to the attainment of those ob- 
jects. But this [ must distinctly tell the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) that if 
the effect of that measure be to increase 
the inequality of the representation which 
now prevails in favour of the great towns, 
and the masses congregated in them, 
against the representatives of the county 
districts of England—whereas it can be 
shown, and it shall be shown if you come 
to argue that question, whether upon num- 
bers of population or numbers of constitu- 
ency, that the county constituencies, those 
which represent the property of the coun- 
try, bear a very inadequate proportion in 
the number of their representatives to those 
who represent the masses congregated in 
boroughs—I say, my Lords, if you seek 
still further to increase that inequality, to 
give a preponderating influence greater 
than that at present existing to that class 
of your representatives, then your Lord- 





ships must make up your minds that such 
a measure will be resisted by all those, I 
hope I may say on both sides of the House, 
| who are determined to maintain, not the 
‘interest of a class, but that which the 
noble Earl who introduced this debate, 
rightly stated to be the due representation 
of all classes in the Commons House of 
Parliament. I beg that your Lordships 
will not lose sight of this, that from the 
j earliest periods of the Parliamentary his- 
| tory of this country there have been two 
great divisions of constituencies, and it is 
upon due weight being given to each of 
these two that the whole balance of the 
constitution in the House of Commons de- 
pends. They are, on the one hand, those 
who represent the property—landed if you 
will, but the fixed and immovable property 
of the country—represented by the knights 
of the shire, elected by the freeholders and 
those holding leases of property; and on 
the other, the burgesses, elected by their 
fellow-burgesses not representing property, 
but representing residence and occupation 
of premises. That distinction is as old 
as the earliest period of our history. It 
is not a new distinction introduced at the 
time of the Reform Bill; but it is a dis- 
tinction which, at the time of the Reform 
Bill in 1831 and 1832, was recognised, 
and, to a certain extent, was even extend- 
ed—because one of the main alterations 
with regard to the franchise, in addition to 
extending it beyond the corporations which 
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had in some boroughs usurped the place 
of the inhabitants at large, was that it was 
given to a great mass of rated house- 
holders; and at the same time, in order to 
draw more clearly the distinction between 
the two classes of representation, the non- 
resident freemen were disfranchised in re- 
gard to boroughs, while residence was not 
considered necessary with regard to the 
county franchise. Property was there 
made the basis of representation; number 
and residence were the basis of representa- 
tion with regard to boroughs. I do not 
pretend that this theory is carried out in 
all its integrity and with all its detail. 
Theory it is not; it is a practical distine- 
tion, most important to be borne in mind 
if you desire that the House of Commons 
should be not a mere representation of 
numbers, but a representation of property 
and numbers combined, one portion of the 
Members representing more directly the 
interest of property, the other representing 
more directly and immediately the inter- 
ests of residence and numbers. I do trust 
that the Government, in the measures they 
are about to introduce, will not attempt to 
break down this old, well-founded, and most 
important distinction. If they do so for 
the purpose of removing any apparent 
anomaly, and diminishing the inequality of 
numbers, or of introducing any fanciful 
regularity, they will entail much more se- 
rious consequences in the total alteration 
and subversion of the principles of the re- 
presentation of this country, and the alter- 
ation of the distribution of powers; and 
they will derive no advantage from any 
possible establishment of a system appa- 
rently more symmetrical, but not contain- 
ing the elements of real power and real 
convenience which are comprised in the 
present system, and which form one of the 
main balances of the constitution. Of this 
measure, if Her Majesty’s Government 
think fit to introduce it, there will be 
ample time both for the other House of 
Parliament and for your Lordships to dis- 
cuss the details. I have thought it right 
to indicate, in regard to the leading prin- 
ciples of the measure, the views which I 
hold in common with many of those with 
whom I have the satisfaction of acting, 
and whose opposition, if the principles 
which they support are violated, the noble 
Earl and his Colleagues may expect. 

My Lords, although in the magnitude 
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of the public affairs which have engaged 
the attention of yourLordships’ House, con- 


siderations of a merely personal character | 
| 
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must necessarily be put into the back. 
ground, there is one question which, though 
partaking of a personal character, is also 
matter of no little public importance, and 
though of course not alluded to in Her 
Majesty’s Speech from the Throne, is not 
perhaps unworthy of some explanation on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
My Lords, I think Parliament would neg. 
lect its duty if it altogether abstained from 
commenting upon a most extraordinary 
proceeding which has recently taken place, 
and to which I incidentally referred in an 
earlier part of my remarks. For the space 
of twelve days the country was without a 
Minister of the Home Department; nor 
was that the case of an ordinary Minister, 
nor did it occur at an ordinary time. At 
a crisis of our foreign affairs—at a time 
when the attention of the Government 
was, or ought to have been—probably was 
—almost exclusively directed to the im- 
portant and urgent subjects of foreign 
policy which were pressed upon them—the 
country was suddenly startled by the an- 
nouncement—an announcement given in 
great detail, and witk great apparent 
knowledge of facts—that the Minister who, 
although 1 have often differed from him on 
foreign affairs, yet undoubtedly possessed 
more knowledge of foreign affairs, and by 
a great portion of the country was more 
trusted than almost any other of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, had ceased to hold the 
high office of Secretary of State. That 
announcement was accompanied by a very 
circumstantial statement, which, as it has 
never been contradicted, I assume to be 
true, of the cireumstances which had led 
to that resignation. Upon that resigna- 
tion lam not going to express any opinion. 
I have often differed from the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) on political subjects, 
but I respect the high ability he has always 
displayed, and the power he has always 
exercised in the Government, and I believe 
in the honesty and sincerity of his motives. 
But, my Lords, after the expiration of 
twelve days, it became matter of notoriety 
that various noble Lords and right hon. 
Gentlemen had been solicited to accept 
this office, and had declined; the public 
were astonished to learn at the expiration 
of that time that it was all a mistake, that 
the noble Viscount was again in his place, 
and that the cireumstances when explained 
would be found to be mutually honourable 
to all parties. I hope they will be so. It 
is in that hope that I venture to ask the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) for some 
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explanation of that which, unexplained, 
certainly exposes the Government collec- 
tively, and the Members of the Cabinet 
individually, to very serious misapprehen- 
sion. The resignation of the office of 
Secretary of State is no matter to be 
lightly tendered or lightly accepted; and 
least of all is it a step to be lightly taken, 
or except upon grounds of most imperative 
necessity, or paramount differences upon 
principles at a time when the couniry is 
confessedly in difficulty, and when the ta- 
lents and abilities of a particular person 
may be most essential and useful to the 
country. But, my Lords, if the question 
upon which the Government differed, and 
upon which that noble Lord tendered his 
resignation, was a matter of minor im- 
portance, capable with honour to both par- 
ties of being explained away, and the dif- 
ference reconciled, I ask what justification 
there could be in the first instance for the 
noble Lord who tendered his resignation; 
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or, in the next place, for the noble Earl | 
who, on the part of the Crown, accepted | 
that resignation without an attempt to re- | 


tain the services of his Colleague? If the 
difficulties could be easily got over, both 


parties, it appears to me, have much to. 


explain why the country was for a period 
left, by the resignation of one, accepted 
by the other, at such a time, without the 
services of a Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. If, on the other hand, 
the difference were such as justified the 
resignation on the one side, and the ac- 
ceptance of that resignation on the other 


—if it were such an irreconcilable dif- | 
debate there is no necessity for moving an 


ference, in point of principle, as no argu- 
ment could have got over, no explanation 
could have conciliated, then I must say 
that the reunion of these two Ministers, 
these differences unadjusted, the question 
still open for submission to Parliament upon 
which the differences took place, is only 
explicable upon the supposition that where 
reconciliation was impossible and the ques- 
tion was of vital importance, there one 
party or other must have abandoned prin- 
ciples which he deemed it of such impor- 
tance to maintain, as to tender on the one 
hand, or accept on the other, a resignation 
of one of the highest offices of the State. 
I express no opinion. I know nothing of 
the merits of the case; but I say that your 
Lordships would not be doing your duty 
by the country if you did not ask of Her 
Majesty’s Government an explanation of 
that singular fact, that the resignation 
of one of the leading Ministers of the 
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Crown was tendered and accepted; and at 
the expiration of twelve days, without any 
alteration of external circumstances, we 
find the Ministers who had apparently so 
irreconcilably differed upon matters of prin- 
ciple, sitting in the same Cabinet, and 
sharing in the same councils. The original 
formation of Her Majesty’s Government— 
they will forgive me for saying—was not 
such as to lead the public to entertain any 
very great confidence in the unity of their 
opinions; but if, in the course of events, 
they see their dissensions are such that on 
a question about to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment a Minister has resigned, and has 
again accepted his office, they will then 
have to inquire which of the Ministers it 
is who has given way, and who is, in point 
of fact, at this moment the guiding genius 
of the Cabinet, the noble Earl or his Col- 
league, whom he has taken back into his 
Cabinet after he had accepted his resigna- 
tion without attempting to retain him. 
This is a matter which cannot increase the 
confidence which Parliament must feel in 
the manner in which public men act toge- 
ther. It cannot increase the confidence in 
the conduct of the present Administration, 
it cannot increase the opinion of their sin- 
cerity, when the measure, on which it was 
understvod the separation took place, comes 
to be discussed in either House of Parlia- 
ment, where these Ministers, entertaining 
avowedly most opposite views, are seen in 
the public discussions supporting the mea- 
sure on which they—I will not say person- 
ally—but politically quarrelled. 

I rejoice to think that after this long 


amendment to the Address. I will submit 
to the noble Earl’s consideration the in- 
sertion of the word ‘‘ intimidation’’ after 
‘bribery and corruption.” I have no 
other amendment to move, and in a politi- 
cal sense no complaint to make against the 
Address. In conclusion, my Lords, I am 
convinced that, whatever may be the dif- 
ference of our political opinions, with re- 
gard to one point there will be no differ- 
ence, namely, as to our cordial concurrence 
in seeking the best mode of extricating our 
country from her position with honour to 
her arms, and with honour to the character 
which she bears among the nations. 

Tue Eant or ABERDEEN: My Lords, 
there are some things in the speech of the 
noble Earl who has just sat down which re- 
quire immediate attention, and to which I 
am, therefore, desirous to refer without de- 
lay—there are some topics to which he has 
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alluded, which will be more conveniently 
discussed at some future period. In the 
first instance I have to complain that, after 
notice had been given that the papers relat- 
ing to these long and complicated negotia- 
tions should be laid on tie table to-night, 
the noble Earl should not have abstained 
from making comments founded on infor- 


mation quite incorrect, and in many in-| 
stances directly the reverse of true. It. 
would have been but natural that on this | 
occasion he should have abstained ; but I | 
suppose the temptation was too strong, and | 


that however the papers may exculpate 


Her Majesty’s Ministers, at all events the | 
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present opportunity for blaming them was | 


not to be resisted. 
Earl has thought proper to say that the 


My Lords, the noble | 


Emperor of Russia has reason to think that | 


the present Cabinet would not go to war 


with him; and he has especially directed | 


his observations to me. He has said that 
my known reluctance to war, and the de- 


elarations which I have made upon the sub- | 


ject, were such as to mislead him, and to 


make him believe that I would never be a) 
party to engaging in hostilities with him. | 
Now, my Lords, I am quite ready to re-| 


peat all the declarations I have ever made 


against this country engaging in war with | 
any State, and particularly with Russia. | 


The people of this country have not unfre- 
quently rashly and hastily engaged in wars, 
which they have afterwards repented at 
leisure. I consider it to be my duty, and the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government, not to 
say that under all circumstances we will 
ever engage in a war, but to use every pos- 
sible effort, every endeavour to check, even 
when the feeling is laudable and natural— 
as I admit it to be in the present instance, 
where it is a popular feeling of indignation 
against what seems to be an aggression and 
an injustice—still I say it is the duty of the 
Government to restrain within the bounds of 
prudence and of reason even the indulgence 
of feelings which are perfectly natural and 
justifiable. My Lords, the accusation of 
the noble Earl is an odious accusation. I 
must remind your Lordships that it is the 
opinion, not only of moralists, but also of 
all statesmen, that no war can be justifiable 


unless it partakes of the character of a war | 


of self-defence. My own opinion of war is 


such as I have already said—that I think | 


it is the greatest proof of the depravity and 
corruption of human nature that anything 
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greatest of all calamities, it is also often 
the greatest folly and the greatest wicked. 
ness that a people can commit. Now, my 
Lords, repeating all which I have ever said 
on the horror and detestation which I en. 
tertain of war, I am ready to admit that 
there must be exceptions. Now, although 
we cannot prove that there is danger to 
this country in the war at present existing 
between Russia and Turkey, yet, in regard 
to the preservation of the balance which 
has been established in Europe, it may be 
considered in some sense a war in self-de- 
fence when we preserve the relative posi- 
tion and power of the various States, with 
a view to the general security of all. But 
this, I say, is an odious accusation, and it 
has been repeated over and over again, in 
quarters which are supposed to be much 
connected with the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) and his friends. In truth, your 
Lordships may have observed for some time 
back that the whole censure of the public 
press opposed to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been concentrated on me alone. 
My noble Friend near me (the Earl of 
Clarendon), as charged with the conduct of 
these affairs, might naturally have been the 
prominent person to be remarked on; but 
he has been passed completely without ob- 
servation. When your Lordships see the 
volume which will be laid cpon the table of 
your House to-night, you will see with what 
ability, zeal, and perseverance my noble 
Friend has carried on these negotiations, 
and how well he deserves to share in the 
condemnations. It is said at Constantino- 
ple that I have received a hogshead of gold 
from Russia. The press connected with the 
noble Lords opposite have indulged in plain 
direct accusations that I am the tool and 
instrument of Russia. Now, my Lords, it 
is a singular fact that perhaps few public 
men in this country have ever written 
more, or with more acrimony, than I have 
of the Russian Government. One of my 
honourable or right honourable calnmnia- 
tors in the public press has accused me of 
betraying the honour and interests of the 
country, as I did in the year 1829. Now 
this is rather an inconsistent accusation. I 
am quite ready to take the responsibility 
that any one may impose upon me for 
what has been done in the course of the 
present year; but if it be true that I 
have betrayed the honour and the inter- 
ests of this country in the present year, 


so horrible as war should ever be just and I beg to say that I cannot have done so 


lawful. Yet it is the case. 


We must all in 1829; for I then occupied the station 


agree too, that while war is always the | which my noble Friend (the Earl of 


The Earl of Aberdeen 
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Clarendon) now does, and I served under 
a man who knew something of the honour 
and interests of this country, and of whose 
opinions in matters connected with the fo- 
reign policy of this country I consider my- 
self as good an exponent as any man now 
living, for no man ever enjoyed more en- 
tirely his confidence, and for many years, 
both in office and out of office, I was in 
the habit of almost daily communication 
with him on subjects connected with these 
affairs. Therefore noble Lords will forgive 
me for saying that I am somewhat fortified 
by the knowledge that I have acted on the 
principles on which I believe that great 
man would have acted had he been alive. 
My Lords, the same party which agrees 
with the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
asserts that I was the author of the Treaty 
of Adrianople. That I could not be. When 
I recollect the part which I took, and the 
despatches which I wrote about that treaty, 
I am surprised that it should have been se- 
lected as a topic for abuse. I will just ex- 
plain how that stands, to show that I am 
not incorrect in saying that the manner of 
my official communication was almost acri- 
monious. In the year 1837, during the 
Administration of Lord Melbourne, upon 
oceasion of some notice of Motion about 
to be made in the House of Commons, my 
noble Friend came to me, and asked me if 
I had any objection to the introduction of 
a despatch that I wrote upon the subject 
of the Treaty of Adrianople. I offered no 
objection. He came to me two or three 
days afterwards, and said that upon reflec- 
tion he thought that despatch, though ad- 
mirable in its tone and argument, would 
give so much offence to the Russian Go- 
vernment that he thought it would not be 
very advisable to make it public. This 
is the author of the Treaty of Adrianople, 
according to the letter of those authorities, 
whose dicta I do not doubt are to be deeply 
respected. But there is the same ac- 
cusation running through all those organs 
which noble Lords opposite are understood 
to countenance. We are now acting in 
direct concert with Austria, and it is made 
a subject of direct accusation against me, 
that I am Austrian as well as Russian— 
a sort of Austro-Russian. Undoubtedly it 
is very true that forty years ago I had the 
honour of being accredited to the Court of 
Vienna as His Majesty’s Ambassador; but 
except that I have at rare intervals since 
then had some communication with the ve- 
nerable statesman who still lives, and who 
took so active a part in the great, affairs of 
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that day—(Prince Metternich)—I have no 
more relation with the Austrian Cabinet 
than 1 have with the Cabinet of Japan. 
I am not afraid of being overruled when 
I say that Austria is the natural ally of 
this country; her alliance is one which I 
desire always to cultivate, and which I 
hope the Government of this country, in 
whatever hands it may be placed, will cul- 
tivate; because I think we have no points 
of collision, no subjects of difference, and 
might and ought to act cordially together 
in all the great affairs of Europe. I also 
do not deny entertaining the greatest pos- 
sible desire to cultivate friendly relations 
with Russia, and I regret deeply the pre- 
sent position we occupy in respect to that 
Power. For, although I do not go so far 
as Mr. Fox, who said that he thought the 
strictest alliance with Russia would be by 
far the most important and beneficial which 
this country could possibly form, still I ad- 
mit that it is one of the greatest possible 
interests of this country; and the present 
position of our relations, however necessary 
and inevitable, is viewed by me with the 
deepest regret. The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) and others have said that, what- 
ever our desire may have been to escape 
from war, nevertheless to us is to be attri- 
buted the danger which now hangs over us; 
and they have stated their opinion, that if 
we had met this conjuncture with a little 
more vigour, a little more energy, and a 
little more explicit declaration of our inten- 
tions, things never would have come to this 
pass. Now, in answer to that, I will, in 
the first place, only beg noble Lords to 
suspend their opinion until they have the 
means of seeing what was actually done 
before they pronounce a censure upon us. 
But again, if even it should appear that a 
more vigorous course, as it is called, should 
have been pursued, I beg to say that that 
is not a way of proceeding which I should, 
under the circumstances, have thought wise 
and proper. In the first place it is a sort 
of game of brag, which I do not much ad- 
mire. It may be very well to threaten— 
the menacing tone may be very successful 
with feeble States, and on certain occa- 
sions; but to hold that language to a great 
Power you must be prepared not only to 
succeed, but to fail ; and to have made up 
your mind as to the course you would take 
in the event of your menace not being suc- 
cessful. Now, I say that at the period 
alluded to by the noble Earl, it would have 
been the most imprudent thing in the 
world to have had recourse to such lan- 
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guage without the certainty of success. 
Why, in the first place, Turkey was then 
utterly unprepared for a contest; therefore, 
if we had told the Emperor, as we must 
have done, that if he did not comply with 
our demands he must expect war on our 
part, what would have been his answer if 
he had not agreed to our demands ? 
Without doubt he would have marched 
upon Constantinople, and have marched 
without any difficulty whatever. It was 
then the season favourable for operations, 
and in one campaign he might have 
marched to Constantinople. This, then, 
was a tone which it would certainly have 
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the French has also ground to complain 
of us. The noble Earl was fond last year 
of commenting upon speeches made at 
election dinners; and this year he alludes 
—not to any speech of mine, indeed, hostile 
to the Emperor of the French; but to the 
language of a journal which he supposes 
expressed my opinions, from which he in- 
fers that the Emperor of the French might 
naturally have imagined that I was hostile 
to him. Now, my Lords, so far I have 
had the honour and happiness of being 
able to assure His Majesty myself what 
my opinions are upon the subject. Of 
whatever else | may be accused, certainly 
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been most imprudent in us to hold. Be- | indifference to the French alliance cannot 
sides, the Porte was not at war—it had not | be laid to my charge ; for, whether with 
yet declared war against Russia. Russia | the Government of the Restoration, or with 
had occupied the Principalities, and had that of King Louis Philippe, or with the 
given the Porte a full right to declare war present Emperor, my settled opinions, my 
if it thought proper ; but the Porte, taking known conductand policy, always have been 
its own view of its own interests, thought to cherish the French alliance in the most 
fit not to declare war, and in so acting intimate manner. Why, who was the author 
met with the assent and approbation of of that expression which has so long passed 
Her Majesty's Government and of Her current—the entente cordiale? It was in- 
Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople, troduced at the time when I was at the 
who certainly had the interest of the Turk- Foreign Office, and held the seals of that 
ish Government as much at heart as noble department nuw more worthily filled by my 
Lords opposite can possibly have. Well, noble Friend near me (the Earl of Claren- 
my Lords, the consequence of the policy don) ; and that cordial understanding will 
adopted was, that time was given for pre- exist, so far as depends upon me, whoever 
paration, and that Turkey has been en- is sovereign of that country, or whatever 
abled to assemble and to organise that form of government it may possess, pro- 
force which has met with the laudation of vided it be one capable of maintaining 
the noble Earl and his Friends, and which | amicable relations with this country. Every 
in many respects, has certainly conducted one, I know, must make up his mind to 
itself in a manner not expected by those meet with misconstruction ; and it may be 
who had formed less favourable opinions of some comfort to the noble Earl opposite, 
the resources of the Turkish Empire. If) who thinks I am so Russian in my tenden- 
we had held this language before the Porte | cies, to know that—although the Russians 
had delared war, and the Porte had agreed | have no great organs of the press, or poli- 
to it—if we had led the Porte to declare | tical writings, still speeches can circulate 
war—we could not have approached Con-| among them—I am informed that it is 
stantinople without the breach of treaties fully believed and loudly declared in 
we were bound to observe, and without | Russia, that Count Nesselrode has been 


giving cause of offence to the Powers with|a traitor to his and is in 
whom we were at that moment acting in 
concert. And I must say I consider it the 
greatest advantage that we should thus 
far have induced the great German Powers 
to act with us, although they have not 
taken the vigorous measures which I 
think the noble Earl will admit that we 
have done, as well as France; but still 
acting with us favourably, and lending 
their assistance for the preservation of 
peace. The noble Earl seems to think 
that not only has the Emperor of 
Russia ground to complain of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but the Emperor of 
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country, 
the pay of the English Government. I 
believe our purses are about as heavy, the 
one as the other, for whatever advantage 
we may have derived respectively from 
the policy each of us has pursued, I 
must say, in justice to Count Nesselrode, 
that I think he is as desirous, to the ut- 
most of his ability and power, to preserve 
| peace and maintain friend!y relations with 
this country, as we, on our sides, are with 
Russia. As there will be future oppor- 
tunities of entering into the particulars of 
those negotiations, I sha!l not follow them 
further into detail, except as to one point 
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noticed vy the noble Earl, but on which 
he has entirely mistaken the facts of the 
ease—I refer to the preparation of the 
Vienna note. He imagined that we had 
submitted those proposals to the Emperor 
of Russia, and that after he had accepted 
them they were then carried to Constanti- 
nople for the aeceptance of the Porte. 
Now, that is entirely a misrepresentation. 
The note, in fact, was not a Vienna note, 
but a French note—the article was of 
French manufacture, and therefore may 
perhaps not be so distasteful to the noble 
Earl as if it had been prepared by Her 
Majesty’s Government, But, whatever it 
was, it was sent, I believe, on the very 
same day to St. Petersburg and to Con- 
stantinople; nay more, it was shown both 
to the Russian and Turkish Ministers at 
Vienna at the time of its being so trans- 
mitted to both capitals. Therefore there 
was perfect equality and impartiality in 
this proceeding; and although it may be 
open to the criticism of the noble Earl on 
its contents, these, as I have said, though 
approved by us, were not prepared by us, 
and we shall have future opportunities of 
discussing them. 

The noble Earl has made a great point 
of the publication of a despatch of my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) in 
the newspapers, which he says was refused 
to Parliament. Why, if Parliament had 
been sitting at the time, it would probably 
have been laid before Parliament; but it 
would certainly not have been communi- 
eated to anybody if an incorrect version 
had not previously appeared in every paper 
in Europe. It then beeame necessary for 
the public interests to rectify errors which 
might have had serious consequences; and 
therefore an authentic copy of the despatch 
was communicated to the newspapers for 
publication. The noble Earl has also dwelt 
much upon another instance of confiden- 
tial communications made to the same 
journal, in reference to the circumstances 
attending the resignation of my noble 
Friend the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment. He says that Her Majesty first 
learned the fact of that resignation from 
the Times newspaper— 

Tae Eart or DERBY: I said that it 
was announced in the columns of the 
Times even before the Sovereign or the 
noble Viscount’s own Colleagues had offi- 
cial knowledge of the fact. 

_ Tue Eart or ABERDEEN : Well, be 
itso, The noble Earl will allow me then 
to say that he states that which is incor- 
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rect, for I myself informed Her Majesty 


of the resignation at Osborne, and the 
article to which he alludes I saw myself 
on my return from the Isle of Wight next 
day. That is correct; how it came to be 
made public, I know not—but this I know, 
that Her Majesty had been informed by 
me of my noble Friend’s resignation on 
the day before that article appeared. 

This leads me to another matter, of 
which the noble Earl has also said much. 
I understand him to have announced his 
intention and determination of extracting 
from Her Majesty’s Government all the 
particulars connected with that transac- 
tion. I leave the matter entirely to the 
noble Earl’s diseretion; but I hope ke has 
not set his heart upon it very strongly, 
because he will certainly fail in extracting 
from me more than I think proper to 
state. He said that Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters must be much cleverer fellows than he 
thinks them if he does not extract all the 
particulars of the transaction from us. 
Now, I am the last man to deny the ele- 
verness of the noble Earl; but he must be 
a cleverer fellow than I think him if he 
extracts more from me than I choose to 
tell him. I will not be entirely silent upon 
this subject, because I think it proper to 
state in general terms what the circum- 
stances of the ease were. Connected with 
the preparation of the measure of Parlia- 
mentary reforta misapprehension took place 
on the part of my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
(Viscount Palmerston). Under that mis- 
apprehension, and in the belief that the 
provisions of the measure were finally 
settled, which were not finally settled, my 
noble Friend tendered his resignation. 
Well, explanations took place, and my 
noble Friend—I was going to say resumed, 
but he never had, in fact, ceased to per- 
form the duties of Secretary of State, 
and the publie was not left without those 
duties being regularly and efficiently per- 
formed. So far for the general facts. But 
when the noble Earl says he thinks he has 
aright to know the full circumstances of 
this difference, and the means of recon- 
ciliation, I deny that he has any right to 
ask any such questions or receive any such 
information. Had my noble Friend left 
office, then indeed he might have been 
properly called upon to give a full account 
of his reasons for so doing. The noble 
Earl opposite may think this, as Sir 
Lucius said, a very pretty quarrel as it 
stood; but I apprehend that, whether in a 
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Cabinet or elsewhere, if a misapprehension 
or misunderstanding takes place which is 
cleared up or reconciled, and the parties 
act cordially afterwards together, it may 
be matter for curiosity or it may be matter 
for mischief, to pry into the circumstances, 
but there is no legitimate ground of in- 
quiry. Now that is the only answer I 
shall give, if he thinks that is the only 
ground for his demand of information— 
for as to his curiosity or his speculations I 
do not value them a rush—he may deal in 
them as much as he pleases. If he can 
say that the public interest has in any way 
or degree suffered from what took place, 
then in that case, even if he should be 
silent, I have no doubt others wili be found 
to bring the accusation against my noble 
Friend, who in that case will justify him- 
self in the course he took. But, as mat- 
ters stand, I hold myself exempt from the 
least necessity for guing into any further 
detail of that transaction. 

I will say this, however, that when the 
noble Earl deals so liberally in his accusa- 
tions and in insinuations of connexion with 
the press, I must beg to say this comes 
rather ill from him, considering the part 
taken by that section of the press most 
devoted to him and his party—a part 
which I will venture to affirm presents a 
more disgraceful exhibition than I ever 
before heard of. I do certainly say it is 
not for the noble Earl to speak or make 
any imputations upon others for objection- 
able matter which appears in the public 
prints, because I declare that never has it 
happened to me to see such a line pursued 
by the organs of public opinion; and | 
cannot forbear saying that I think it is 
not only disgraceful to the press, but a 
disgrace to the people of this country and 
to the character of our civilisation, that 
anything so monstrous should have been 
promulgated day after day, and should 
have had the success or the vogue which 
these charges or insinuations have had. 
I feel, I say, deeply ashamed, that after 
having had to defend myself from the 
monstrosities put forth in these papers, | 
should have to add that imputations have 
been made in them against personages 
much higher than myself—imputations as 
disgraceful in themselves, and character- 
ised by the same utter absence of any 
shadow of foundation. I must be allowed 
to make some remarks on this subject, for 
this odious charge has assumed a sort of 
character and consistence which renders it 
necessary for me to meet it more seriously 
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than anything so despicable ought to be 
met. I will recall to the recollection of 
your Lordships what has been the course 
pursued within the last few years, and the 
persevering manner in which these scandal- 
ous attacks and groundless imputations— 
have been cast upon the illustrious Prinee 
to whom I refer. I think your Lordships 
must know well enough what are the con. 
stitutional position and functious of that 
illustrious Prince. That he is the adviser 
of the Queen is beyond a doubt in his 
capacity as her husband and most intimate 
companion. He is by law a Privy Coun- 
cillor. Is not the Queen the first Sove- 
reign in this country who for a long time 
has not had even the advantage of a pri- 
vate secretary ? Was there ever any ob- 
jection to the private secretary of George 
IV., or to the private secretary of William 
IV.? Yet these men must of necessity 
have known, and were able to have given 
advice, or to have disclosed everything, if 
they had thought fit, although neither of 
them was a Privy Councillor. Now the 
truth is, that the only unconstitutional 
thing of this nature that has happened in 
the course of the present reign is perhaps 
the cireumstance of Lord Melbourne hay- 
ing taken it upon himself to officiate as 
private secretary, he being at the same 
time First Minister of the Crown. I can 
conceive something incompatible in the 
exercise of those functions. But the duty 
was undertaken in the hope—a hope which 
happily was speedily realised—that Her 
Majesty would very soon contract a mar- 
riage which would dispense with the per- 
formance of any of those duties which 
Lord Melbourne performed, as_ private 
secretary. I need not describe the rela- 
tive manner in which their relations are 
maintained between these two most illus- 
trious persons. But that the husband 
should remain silent, and see his Sove- 
reign and Her Ministers in difficulties and 
embarrassment, and not open his mouth to 
give one syllable of advice or assistance, is 
to propound a very different state of that 
relation from what I understand by it. 
My Lords, it has been studiously asserted, 
that this is a novelty—that it was Sir Robert 
Peel who introduced it, and that Lord Mel- 
bourne did not permit his Royal Highness 
to exercise those functions which he now 
exercises so advantageously and so benefi- 
cially to the public service of the country. 
I only can say this—that it is true that his 
Royal Highness often, very often-—gene- 
rally—is present in the conversations which 
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take place when Her Majesty’s Ministers 
find it necessary to make representations 
to Her Majesty, which it is their duty to 
do. I can only say that 1 extremely re- 
gret his absence when it takes place. But 
I appeal to noble Lords in this House, of 
whom there are several, who have had the 
means of knowing, of hearing, of profiting 
by the wisdom and prudence and judgment 
of His Royal Highness—I ask them to say 
whether, in all that they have ever seen 
or heard, a single syllable has ever been 
breathed that has not tended to the honour 
and the interests and the welfare of this 
country ? That a person of the talent and 
thought and ability of His Royal Highness 
may entertain views on particular matters 
from which a Minister may differ, is very 
possible. But your Lordships will recol- 
leet that it is the Minister who is respon- 
sible; and if Her Majesty should choose 
to adopt the opinion of His Royal High- 
ness, which She has the right to do, the 
Minister has his remedy; he has but one— 
which is respectfully to resign his position. 
It is said that Lord Melbourne particularly 
objected to the ‘ interference,” as it is 
called, of His Royal Highness. I will just 
read to your Lordships the last letter which 
Lord Melbourne addressed to Her Majesty 
on his leaving office. It.is dated August 
the 30th, 1841, after Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government had been formed, and the day 
before he received the seals of office :— 

“Lord Melbourne cannot satisfy himself with- 
out again stating to Your Majesty in writing what 
he has had the honour of saying to Your Majesty 
respecting his Reyal Highness the Prince. Lord 
Melbourne has formed the highest opinion of his 
Royal Highness’s judgment, and temper, and dis- 
cretion, and he cannot but feel a great consolation 
and security in the reflection that he leaves Your 
Majesty in a situation in which Your Majesty has 
the inestimable advantage of such advice and as- 
sistance. Lord Melbourne feels certain that Your 
Majesty cannot do better than to have recourse 
to him when it is needed, and to rely upon him 
with confidence.” 

My Lords, in order to finish this odious 
subject, there is one topic more to which | 
must allude. What has been more studi- 
ously circulated, and I think more actively 
insinuated, than any other part of these ac- 
eusations is, the interference of His Royal 
Highness with the Army and at the Horse 
Guards. My Lords, I have to state that, 
so far from there being a shadow of foun- 
dation for this accusation, it does so happen 
that in the year 1850, I think, it was the 
great desire of the Duke of Wellington to 
make such arrangements at the Horse 
Guards as would enable Prince Albert to 
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succeed him as Commander-in-Chief; and 
he proposed various arrangements which 
he thought would tend to render it easier 
for him to accept that situation, and strongly 
recommended it to the Queen; but His 
Royal Highness, with that sound judgment 
which is his usual characteristic, felt that 
it would interfere with the duties which he 
owed to his Sovereign and wife, and the 
situations which he filled, and he therefore, 
on that ground, and on that ground alone, 
declined taking the station which the Duke 
of Wellington was desirous he should oc- 
eupy. His Royal Highness thought, and 
in my opinion thought wisely, that such a 
situation could not but have irterfered 
with those relations and with that kind 
of assistance which the Queen might have 
expected, and did receive from him. He 
felt that his occupation of such a post as 
that of Commander-in-Chie£ would militate 
greatly against those duties which he had 
discharged so advantageously to the in- 
terests of the Queen and of the country. 
His Royal Highness stated to the Duke at 
great length, and with admirable clearness, 
the nature of his objections, and his rea- 
sons for declining the proposition that had 
been made to him, and in the decision come 
to by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Wellington entirely coincided. My Lords, 
I need scareely advert to the miserable 
calumnies that have been promulgated re- 
specting His Royal Highness’s interference 
with promotions. I have to say that His 
Royal Highness has the right of interfe- 
rence with the business of the Army, because 
he is a Field-Marshal of the Army, a com- 
mander in the Army, a chief in the Army— 
his son may be at the head of the Army— 
and he may become Regent of the country 
—but God forbid that such a thing should 
happen! But to say that he is not inter- 
ested in the welfare and condition of the 
Army is too monstrous a thing to imagine, 
But beyond the general interest which he 
ought to take in it in the position which he 
occupies, I deny utterly that on any ocea- 
sion, at any time—so far as I have any 
reason to believe and to know—under the 
Duke of Wellington, or under my noble 
Friend who is now at the head of the Army, 
has there been any interference of any kind 
on the part of His Royal Highness with 
the conduct or business of the Army. My 
Lords, I have thought it right to make 
these remarks, and I felt it my duty to do 
so, although it is a subject 1 am ashamed 
of introducing. 1 am sure that the noble 
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think proper, I think very unjustifiably, to 
connect what appears in the public press 
with public men on this side of the House— 
I am sure that he will repudiate with dis- 
gust and indignation the language of 
those who are most devoted to himself. 
Viscount HARDINGE: My Lords, after 
the statement of the noble Earl who has 
just sat down, I beg leave to corroborate 
every particle of what he has said with re- 
gard to the non-interference of His Royal 
Highness with the Army. I believe, my 
Lords, that those reports were set in mo- 
tion about the same time that Major Gene- 
ral Sir George Brown resigned his situa- 
tion of Adjutant General. I never saw any 
attack on His Royal Highness before that 
time; but when that occurrence took place, 
then it was that a portion of the press 
entered into a conspiracy to attack His 
Royal Highness for interfering with the 
Army. I have had the patronage of about 


twenty-six or twenty-seven colonelcies of | 


regiments to dispose of. The mode in which 
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me that no such correspondence as that 
alluded to had taken place. It is hardly ne. 
cessary to multiply the denial of charges 
which have been cast upon His Royal High. 
ness. I will merely say that there is not 
a shadow of foundation for such state. 
ments. During the time I have held the 
appointment I have the honour to fill, [ 
have had various conversations and com. 
munications with His Royal Highness, and 
have derived great advantage from it, 
I recollect last year that he suggested to 
me the expediency of having a camp of 
instruction at Chobham, and I entered into 
the view because I thought advantage would 
be derived from it. And I should like to 
know why I am to be debarred from commu. 
municating with His Royal Highness on 
matters respecting which there is no con- 
cealment. It appears that because His 
Royal Highness takes a little interest in 





|the Army as a Field Marshal, that I and 
any officer in my position is to 'be debarred 
| from communicating with him when I can 


the business is transacted is this—that | | communicate with any noble Lord on the 
where there is any appointment to dispose | same subject. Such a thing appears to me 
of, the Commander-in-chief writes a report | to be utterly absurd, Tassert that His Royal 
to the Queen recommending such person as Highness never interfered in any manner 
he may think proper to succeed; and I can| in the patronage or duties performed at 
state, on my own knowledge, that in every | the Horse Guards, but, on the contary, 
instance where I have sent a recommenda- | has shown the utmost desire for the efi- 


tion it has been returned with the Queen’s | ciency and advantage of the Army; and 
signature, and in every case the recommen- | I shall on every occasion, when I may re- 


dation has been acceded to. Therefore | quire his advice, boldly and openly ad- 
there has been no interference with the | dress His Royal Highness. If Iam wrong 
patronage of the Army on the part of the | in the exercise of my duty at the Horse 
Prince. But it has been systematically | Guards, I am responsible. When my 
stated that this interference has been exer- | noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
eised. Now, it was the Adjutant General, | nominated me to my present office, he, in 
and then the Deputy Adjutant General, | the most fair and honourable manner, ex- 
that had resigned in consequence. Then | | plained to me that my duties were purely 
it was stated the Master Gencral of the | professional, and that I was under no ob- 
Ordnance refused to take office unless he | ligation of a party or political nature, 
received a stipulation from His Royal High- During the time the present Government 
ness that he would no longer interfere in | have been in office, I have not been inter- 
the Army. Such a charge is too absurd to fered with in the distribution of patronage, 
require denial. I found on another occa- | or the management of the business at the 
sion a very circumstantial account of acon- | Horse Guards. I alone am responsible 
versation which it was stated the Adjutant for the manner in which I exercise the 
General had had with me, in which he| office. I have received, as I have stated, 
stated, with great emphasis, that he had| from Her. Majesty my recommendations 
sworn allegiance to the Queen, and did not | regularly signed without any interference 
recognise the authority of His Royal High- | on the part “of His Royal Highness, and I 
ness in the transaction of business at the | repudiate as utterly unworthy of belief the 
Horse Guards. I immediately wrote to atrocious libels which have been circulated 
General Brown, and asked him whether in| respecting him. 

any transaction at the Horse Guards any | Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, if 
circumstance of that character, or any con- the noble Earl opposite (the Barl of Aber- 
versation of that kind had oceurred. In deen) thought it consistent with his duty 
his reply he utterly denied it, and assured to enter into any explanation or discussion 
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of the painful and delicate topic which he 
has introduced into the debate. I do not 
quarrel with his diseretion, and only doubt 
whether I should have exercised the same 
discretion under similar circumstances, 
But I have an excuse for trespassing on 
your attention, inasmuch as, although on 
the main question [ concur in almost every 
sentence which has fallen from the noble 
Barl, I do not concur in the manner in 
which he has thought fit to introduce the 
subject; and in the presence of the noble 
Earl I feel bound to take some notice of 
the manner in which he has introduced it. 
In the course of the observations which I 
made, I traced what I thought an intimate 
connexion between a certain newspaper, 
the constant supporter of the Government, 
and the official intelligence or official know- 
ledge which that newspaper could only 
derive from official sources; and I stated 
that if that was the case, and that intimate 
connexion could be traced, on matters which 
could not be known out of the Cabinet, 
between that paper and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, they must not be surprised if 
foreign Governments identified their policy 
with the views found in that paper. Hav- 
ing stated that much, and the grounds on 
whick I did so, the noble Earl takes upon 
himself to say that I am the last man to 
throw out such an imputation, inasmuch as 
he charges against those newspapers which 
he says are the ordinary supporters of the 
same policy as myself the origination and 
publication of these most absurd, and, if 
they be believed, these most mischievous 
slanders against the Prince Consort. Now, 
I will not submit to the imaginary possi- 
bility of the imputation being cast upon 
me that I have had anything to do with 
any such insinuations or imputations, ex- 
cept treating them with ridicule and con- 
tempt—a ridicule and contempt which, 
had I been in the noble Earl’s place, would 
have led me to pass them over in utter 
silence. If the noble Earl means to say, 
and to repeat the assertions that have been 
made in his paper, the Times, under a sig- 
nature which I suppose is not official—under 
the signature ** C.,’’ whoever ** C.”’ may 
be—if he means to say that these insinu- 
ations and these slanders had their origin 
in the Conservative portion of the press, I 
beg to sa y—repeating the courteous man- 
ner in which the noble Earl coutradicted 
me on a matter of fact—that both the noble 
Earl who has made that statement, and the 
correspondent of the Times, who has made 
that statement, have stated distinctly ‘‘ the 
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thing which is not.”” Because the origin 
of all these statements and insinuations— 
of these absurd charges, by which the gul- 
libility of the public has been excited, which 
led crowds to attend at the doors of the 
Tower to see His Royal Highness go in— 
and which led individuals to say he was 
sure to have been sent there if the Queen 
had not announced her intention to go 
with him—lI say that from the highest 
and most mischievous of these insinua- 
tions and slanders; down to those pos- 
sessing the greatest absurdity, and which 
practised the most on the gullibility of the 
country, had their origin, not in any pos- 
tion of the Conservative press, but in papers 
of an extreme Liberal opinion—in papers 
such as the Morning Advertiser, which is 
a favourite paper, as I am informed, of 
the licensed vietuallers, and consequently 
circulates through all the pot houses in the 
country. That is a paper that I never hap- 
pen to see; but the Morning Advertiser 
and the Daily News are the two papers 
which have been most active in propagat- 
ing those absurd reports, and I will not pre- 
sume that either the Morning Advertiser 
or the Daily News are very cordial in the 
advocacy of my policy. ‘Therefore, when 
the Prime Minister of the country attempts 
to connect either me or my party with the 
publication of such odious and ridiculous 
slanders, I cannot remain in the presence 


| of the assembled Peers without telling the 


noble Earl that his position as I’rime Min- 
ister, as a Peer of this House, gives him 
no right, without a shadow of foundation, 
to introduce such a subject, or to insinuate 
that countenance has been given to the slan- 
ders by the Members of the Conservative 
party. Now, as to the insinuations and 
statements themselves, I only wonder at 
the amount of ignorance on the part of the 
British public, which appears to have been 
so successfully practised upon. I entirely 
concur with the noble Earl in the confiden- 
tial, the highly confidential, station which 
His Royal Highness fills; first, as the ne- 
cessary and natural adviser of the Sove- 
reign, placing him in the position no higher 
than the private secretary of the Sovereign, 
but also being bound to Her Majesty by 
the closest and tenderest ties—being bound 
to this country as the country of his adop- 
tion—by his being the Consort of the Sove- 
reign—by his being the father of the future 
King of this country—though long may it 
be before such an event oceurs!—it is ar- 
guing an absolute ignorance of all the feel- 
ings of human nature, and all probability 
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or possibility to suppose that, being in such 
a situation, His Royal Highness can either 
shut his eyes or close his ears to what is 
taking place—that he should not feel the 
deepest interest in the foreign and domes- 
tie concerns of this country—and that he 
should not, as a Privy Councillor, give to 
the Queen the benefit of his advice and 
opinion whenever She wishes to consult 
him on public affairs. J must further say 
that the position, the most confidential 
that can be filled—so confidential, indeed, 
that it can be filled by no person less 
closely connected with the Sovereign than 
His Royal Highness—has not only never 
been abused to my knowledge, but the ad- 
vice and counsel given by His Royal High- 
ness have been always, to the best of my 
belief, given from an enlightened consid- 
eration of what was for the advantage of 
the Sovereign and the public good; and 
although it was undoubtedly the fault of | 
any responsible Minister, if differing in 
opinion from His Royal Highness, he per- 
mits himself to be overruled in the advice 
which he tenders to the Crown as such re- 
sponsible Minister, it is a great advantage 
to any Minister having to advise the So- 
vereign of this country on public affairs-- 
and that Sovercign a female—it is, I say, 
a matter of great satisfaction and advan- 
tage to the Minister that in explaining such 
affairs to a female Sovereign, with which 
She may not be in all respects familiar, 
She should have a person in her intimate 
confidence whose interests are bound up| 
with Her own, and who on every account 
must have the strongest feelings of attach- 
ment to Her person, and of loyalty to the 
Throne, and that that person should be 
one able to consider the reasons given for 
the advice tendered to Her Majesty, and to 
suggest topics to Her Majesty which may 
or may not occur to Her own mind, but 
which, being suggested, it is satisfactory 
for any Minister to explain. The people of 
this country are under a great mistake if| 
they suppose that the Sovereign does not | 
exercise a real, salutary, and decided in- 
fluence over the councils and Government 
of the country. The Sovereign is not the 
mere automaton, or puppet, of the Govern- 
ment of the day; She exercises a beneficial 
influence and control over the affairs of the 
State; and it is the duty of the Minister 
for the time being, in submitting any pro- 
position for the assent of Her Majesty, to 
give satisfactory reasons that such propo- 
sitions are called for by public policy, and 
justified by the publie interests. If the 
The Earl of Derby 
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Sovereign is not satisfied with the advice 
tendered to Her—if either from the sug. 
gestions of Her own mind, or from objec. 
tions which may be suggested to Her by 
others, filling that high confidential situa- 
tion to which I have referred, Her Majesty 
is of opinion that She will not accept the 
advice of the responsible Minister of the 
Crown, the course of the Crown and of the 
Minister is equally open. The course of 
the Crown is to refuse to accept that advice 
of the Minister, and the inevitable conse. 
quence to the Minister would be the tender 
of his resignation. If His Royal Highness, 
on any oceasion, has done that which I be. 
lieve in my conscience he has never done, 
and as far as my experience goes I can say he 
never has done—if he has unconstitution- 
ally interfered in the affairs of the State, 
or has improperly interfered in leading the 
Crown to go counter to the advice tendered 
to Her Majesty by Her responsible Minis- 
ters, it would be not so much the fault of 
His Royal Highness—though he would in- 
cur a grievous responsibility —but it would 
be the fault of the Minister, whose duty it 
is, however respectfully he might listen to 
suggestions proceeding from such a high 
quarter, not to allow the advice he gives to 
his Sovereign to be overruled by no subject 
whatever, or by anything else but the de- 
cision of the Sovereign herself. And in 
that case he has only one course, and that 
is to withdraw from the attempt to offer 
advice which is not at all desirable. My 
Lords, I trust you will forgive me for ad- 
verting to this matter. I should have re- 
joiced to have seen the subject, notwith- 
standing it has prevailed to a considerable 
extent among the less instructed classes in 
the country, treated with that silent con- 
tempt which it deserves, and with which it 
would have been treated had I been in the 
place of the noble Earl opposite. I am 
happy, however, to have had an opportunity 
of agreeing with the noble Ear] in the senti- 
ments he has expressed in reference to this 
matter, though I must say that we on this 
side of the House have cause to complain of 
the manner in which it has been introduced 
to our notice. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that having 
closely studied the constitutional history of 
this country, he was of opinion that all that 
had been described by the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government, and the noble 
Earl opposite, as taking place between the 
Sovereign and the Ministers, was altogether 
unexceptionable and most salutary. It was 
inevitable, on allowing a female to mount 
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the Throne, that this communication be- | through the papers connected with the ex- 
tween the Sovereign and Her Consort, treme Liberal opinions which were perhaps 
should take place—they must resort to now represented by the noble Duke who 
the Salic law if they wished to prevent cheered so loudly (the Duke of Newcastle). 
it. It was not as a Privy Councillor that He repeated that in these papers they had 
His Royal Highness was present, but as an | their origin, and if they had been copied 
alter ego—as the Consort of the Queen; , into papers connected with Conservative 
and it was highly desirable that the Queen opinions, all he could say was, that when 
regnant should have the advice of Her, he saw them in one of those papers he saw 
illustrious Consort. He believed that these them with regret. As to the other paper, 
accusations were most groundless and most he never saw it. How those slanders, 
calumnious. It was a proof that, if His however, whether propagated by the ex- 
Royal Highness did give advice to Her} treme Liberal or the Conservative press 
Majesty, most salutary that advice must could be intended to damage the noble 
have been, for he had no difficulty in say- | Earl or Her Majesty’s Government, he 
ing that the Queen now upon the Throne | was at a loss to understand, inasmuch as 
was the most constitutional Sovereign that , between them and the Court he appre- 


ever reigned. | hended there was no inseparable connex- 


Tue Eart or HARDWICKE regretted | 
that any attempt should have been made 
to charge him or those near him with any , 
connexion with the press that had cireu- | 
lated those slanders. [Noble Lorps on the 
Treasury bench were understood to dis- | 
claim the charge.] He was glad that it 
was now abandoned. For his own part, 
he should have been the basest of men if 
he had written or abetted the writing of 
any such report as had appeared in the 
newspapers. He disclaimed having ever 
had any connexion with any paper, or 
writing any article in any periodical what- 
ever. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN said, that 
what he hadsaid was exactly the reverse 
of that attributed to him by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby). The noble Earl ought 
to be the last person to connect anybody 
with the press on account of any supposed 
similarity of opinion expressed by that pe- 
riodical in which the report might have 
been found. He had not counted the 
number of days on which the different 
newspapers had indulged in those abow- 
inable and scandalous reports, but he had 
seen those reports in the newspapers which 
were received as the organs of the noble 
Earl’s party. He said, therefore, the, 
noble Earl ought to use caution in char- | 
ging others with any connexion with the 
press on account of any supposed similarity | 
of sentiment, and that was all he had said, | 
or meant to say. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
had charged the original propagation of | 
these absurd scandals upon the papers con- 
nected with the Conservative party. He, 
told the noble Earl again that they had. 
had their origin in, and main propagation | 


ion. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, that 
of course these vile slanders were treated 
with deserved contempt, so long as they 


‘were confined to the lower portion of the 


Radical press; but they received confirma- 
tion to some extent, and attracted notice, 
when they were copied by that portion of 
the press which professed to represent the 
gentlemen of England. Their Lordships 
were not to be reasoned out of their own 
senses. Those reports had been sanction- 
ed by the Conservative press, and they 
gained belief in consequence of those abo- 
minable, scandalous, and ineredible slan- 
ders receiving the sanction. of that press. 
IIe must say he wished he had seen through 
the medium of his noble Friends on the 
right some disclaimer of those slanders, 
or some influence exercised to put a stop 
to them. He did not suspect them of 
having shared in those things. God forbid 
that any gentleman should be suspected of 
any such conduct! But he did complain 
that some gentlemen connected with that 
party had not come boldly forward on the 
first opportunity, and given a check to 
those slanders. He must say that he did 
think, considering the position which His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert vceupied in 
this country, considering that we had had 
thirteen years’ experience of him in which 
he had been walking among us in public 
and in private, and taking a share in all 


| our institutions, having in that time earned 


the reputation not only of a man of virtue 
and character, but of a man of sense and 
discretion, that it was in the highest degree 
disereditable to this country that it could 
have entertained for a moment suspicions 
so base and so utterly unfounded. He re- 
peated, that he did not charge his noble 
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Friends persovally; but when he saw the 
Radical press alone blamed, as if the Con- 
servative press had had no share in it, he 
could not help rising to vindicate the com- 
mon sense of the country, and to place the 
blame where it was fairly due. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he did not 
desire to defend one newspaper or another; 
but he did desire to repudiate the attempt 
which had been made to throw upou the 
Conservative party and press the odium of 
having originated this slander. He dis- 
claimed also the doctrine which had been 
put forward by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Ilarrowby), that it was the duty of himself, 
or of his noble Friends, to watch for any 
absurd or mischievous paragraph which 
might appear in a newspaper which the 
noble Earl was pleased to call their organ, 
and which so far as he was concerned, or 
could prevent it, he had never allowed any 
paper whatever to be. Neither directly 
nor indireetly had he ever influenced in his 
life, so far as he knew, a single paragraph 
in a single newspaper, and he was not 
going now for the first time to take upon 
himself the duty of contradicting either the 
calumnies which might appear against him 
in opposing journals, or the absurd para- 
graphs in those professing to support him, 
and thereby making himself, what he never 
would be, responsible for that which might 
appear in any newspaper whatever. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY could 
say, that since he had entered that House, 
he had never heard a speech which had 
been more offensive to his feelings than 
that of the noble Earl on the cross benches 
(the Earl of Harrowby). [Laughter.|] It 
was no laughing matter to tell gentlemen 
that they were connected with a press 
which had insulted the Crown. He begged 
the noble Earl would not interrupt him. 
He had not interrupted the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY rose to ex- 
plain. He had distinctly stated that he 
did not charge the noble Earl or his 
Friends with being connected with that 
press. If he had not made himself clear 
on that point, he regretted it. 

Tue Earn or MALMESBURY: The 
noble Earl had stated that it was their 
duty, and that they ought early to have 
stopped those articles from appearing. 
llow could they stop them if they were 
not connected with that press? And if 
the noble Earl told them that they ought 
to have stopped these things, was not that 


Convocation. 


{COMMONS} 





telling them that they were connected with 
that press, and that they could have stop- 
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ped them if they had chosen? He re. 
peated that he had never beard a more 
offensive speech spoken in that House in 
his life. 

Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente; 
aud a Committee was appvinted to prepare 
the Address. The Committee withdrew; 


Convocation. 


and, after some time, Report was made of 
an Address drawn by them, which, being 
read, was agreed to; and Ordered to be 
presented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with White Staves. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, January 31, 1854. 


Minutes.] New Waits (during Recess).—For 
New Sarum, v. Charles Baring Wall, Esq. de- 
ceased ; for Warwick County (Southern Divi- 
sion), v. George Guy Greville, Esq. commonly 
called Lord Brook, now Earl of Warwick, 
ealled to the House of Peers ; for Gloucester 
County (Eastern Division), v. Henry Charles 
Fitzroy Somerset, commonly called the Mar. 
quess of Worcester, now Duke of Beaufort, 
called to the House of Peers; for Lisburn 
Borough, v. Roger Johnson Smyth, Esq. de- 
ceased ; for Clonmel, v. John Cecil Lawless, 
Esq. commonly called the Hon. Cecil Lawless, 
deceased. 

Now Ordered.—For Oxford University, v. Sir 
Robert Harry Inglis, Bt. Steward of Northsted; 
for Louth County, v. Chichester Samuel For- 
tescue, Esq., Commissioner of the Treasury; 
for Stafford County (Southern Division), v. 
Viscount Lewisham, now Ear! of Dartmouth; 
for Brecknock Borough, v. Charles Rodney 
Morgan, Esq. deceased; for Salop County 
(Southern Division), v. [lon. Robert Henry 
Clive, deceased ; for Sussex County (Western 
Division), v. Richard Prime, Esq. Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

New Mempers Sworn.—For Gloucester County 
(Eastern Division), Sir Michacl Hicks Hicks 
Beach, Bt.; for Stamford, Lord Robert Tal- 
bot Gascoyne Cecil ; for New Sarum, Edward 
Pery Buckley, Esq.; for Dungarvan, John 
Francis Maguire, Esq.; and for Lisburn, 
Jonathan Joseph Richardson, Esq. being one of 
the people called Quakers, made the Affirmation 
required by Law, 

Pusiic Birt.—1° Outlawries. 


CONVOCATION. 

Si JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I have 
to request the permission of the House to 
put a question to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I am quite aware that it is unusual 
to address any question to a Minister of the 
Crown upon the first day of the Session. 
I have no desire unnecessarily to infringe 
that rule, but I hope that the House will 
consider that cireumstances justify me in 
making this an exceptional case. Sir, I 
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have received information with respect to|in the usual manner, and that, therefore, 
an intended proceeding in Convocation to- | unless a necessity should arise, the inter- 
morrow, which makes me desirous to put position of the Crown should not take 
a question to the noble Lord opposite on place. I may say further, though it does 
that subject; and as Convocation will sit at | not enter into the right hon. Gentleman’s 
ten o'clock to-morrow morning, I hope that | question, that if Convocation shall be con- 


this will be considered a sufficient excuse 
on my part for deviating from what I am 
quite aware is the usual practice of the 
llouse upon this day. The question which 
I wish to put to the noble Lord is this— 
and as I have given the noble Lord notice 
of my intention, I trust that he will “give 
me a distinct answer to the different parts 
of which my question will consist. I have 


reason to believe that communications have | 


passed between Members of Convocation 
and the Prime Minister with respect to in- 
tended proceedings on the part of Convoca- 
tion to-morrow; and I have reason also to 


believe that, in consequence of those com- | 


tinued beyond to-morrow, and shall be ad- 
journed to another day, then the Earl of 
Aberdeen will consider that that case of 
“necessity has arisen, and that the interpo- 
sition of the Crown should take place. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

Message to attend Her Masesty: the 
| House went ; and being returned— 

Mr. SPEAKER reported, that the 
House had that day been to the House 
of Lords, when Her Majesty was pleased 
to make a most gracious Speech to both 
Houses of Parliament; and that for the 
sake of greater accuracy, he had procured 


munications with the Prime Minister, it is a copy thereof. 

intended that Convocation to-morrow morn-| The right hon. Gentleman then read the 
ing shall proceed to the transaction of busi- Speech to the Iouse. 

ness. I therefore wish to ask the noble | 

Lord whether the Earl of Aberdeen has | ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO TIIE SPEECII. 


given his consent to such a course as [| Viscounr CASTLEROSSE: Sir, in 


have indieated being taken by Convocation rising for the purpose of moving the adop- 
to-morrow? That is the first part of the tion of an Address to Her Majesty, in answer 
question I wish to put. The other part of to the gracious Speech which the House has 


the question I wish to put is, whether, on just heard from the Chair, I have to solicit 
the other hand, it being known that such , that forbearance and that kind indulgence 
an intention exists on the part of Convoca- | which this House never fails to extend to 
tion, it is the intention of Her Majesty’s , those who have the honour of addressing it 
Government to prevent the transaction for the first time; and the more to merit that 
of business by Convocation to-morrow, indulgence I shall be as brief as possible in 
by the interposition of the authority of fulfilling the duty which now devolves upon 
the Crown? | me, of endeavouring to induce the House to 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I have seen | agree to the Address which I shall have 
my noble Friend the Earl of Aberdeen on the honour to move. Sir, the period at 
this subject, and can have no difficulty in; which Parliament has assembled is, perhaps, 
answering the question of the right hon. | as momentousas any in our former history; 
Gentleman. It has been the usual practice and I trust I may be permitted to express 
for Convocation to meet on the summons a hope that the House of Commons, throw- 
of the Crown, and to be prorogued by the | ing aside all party differences, will bring to 
Archbishop; that has been the usual course | the deliberations upon which we are about to 
with respect to Convocation. The Earl of enter that unanimity of feeling for the ho- 
Aberdeen has communicated to those Mem- , nour and welfare of this country which will 
bers of the Convocation whom he has seen, | enable her to maintain her proud and fore- 


that he thinks it would not be desirable to | most place amongst the nations of the earth. 


depart from that usual course, and he is of 
opinion that the prorogation should take 
place to-morrow in the usual manner. 
Therefore the right hon. Gentleman will 
see that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government has nothing to do either 
with the proceeding or not preceeding 
by Convocation with business to-morrow. 
What he has said is, that it is desirable 
that the Convocation should be prorogued 


| [ shall now, Sir, proceed, with the kind per- 
mission of the [louse, to touch very briefly 
upon some of the topics alluded to in Her 
Majesty’s Speech. I feel cotivinced that 
the House will cordially sympathise in the 
deep regret expressed by Her Majesty 
at the threatened termination of that 
peace with which we have been blessed 
for a period of nearly forty years. I think 

Iler Majesty's Government are entitled to 
} 
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the thanks and to the confidence of the | though, no doubt, great difference of opin- 


country for the forbearance and moderg- | ion will prevail as to the amount and nature 
of the reform required, yet it is impossible 


| to overlook the fact, as evidenced by the 


tion which they have displayed during the 
last nine months. Throughout that long 
and eventful period, they have, in conjunc- 


Reports laid upon the table of the House 


tion with His Majesty the Emperor of the during the last Session, of the great and 
French, and Her Majesty’s other allies, wide-spread corruption which prevailed at 


had recourse to every possible means which | the late general election. 


negotiation and diplomacy could suggest, 
in their anxious desire to save this country, 
not to say Eurepe, from war, with all its 
accompanying miseries and burdens. Sir, 
while I feel assured this forbearance will 
receive its just reward, and be duly ap- 
preciated by the country, it has, in my 
humble judgment, been productive of two 
great advantages: first, it has given the 
country time to discuss the question in 
all its various bearings, and to form its 
own opinion; and, in the second place, it 
has enabled Her Majesty’s Government 


to be prepared for whatever emergency | 


might arise, by sending to sea a fleet un- 
rivalled in the annals of our naval history. 
But should this country, Sir, unfortunately 


be compelled to engage in war, it will have | 


the consolation of knowing that it will 
not be a warembarked in rashly, or for the 
sake of military or naval glory, or through 
the desire of conquest, but undertaken 


for the purpose of maintaining inviolate | 


those treaties to which the faith of Eng- 
land has been pledged. The House will 
at once be put in possession of every infor- 
mation respecting the Eastern question, 
as all papers relating to the negotiations 
which have been carried on, will be forth- 
with laid upon the table. Sir, I am 
confident the House will again sympa- 
thise in the regret expressed by Her 
Majesty at the distress—temporary, I trust 
—which prevails amongst the labouring 
classes, in consequence of the deficient 
harvest with which it has pleased Provi- 
dence to visit this country; it is, however, 
gratifying to reflect on the benefits con- 
ferred on those classes by recent legisla- 
tion, which by cheapening the necessaries 
of life must tend to mitigate their suf- 
ferings. It is now my pleasing duty to 
congratulate the House on the great finan- 
cial prosperity of the country, as described 
in Her Majesty’s Speech, and indicated 
by the returns of trade and revenue. Pass- 
ing on, now, Sir, to the last paragraph, I 
am glad to find that it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce a measure of 
Parliamentary reform during the present 
Session. It must, I think, be obvious to 
all that some reform is neceszary; and 


Viscount Castlerosse 


There is every 


| reason to hope that the measure which Her 
| Majesty’s Government are about to submit 


to Parliament will remedy that great evil, 
and give, I trust, general satisfaction to tha 
country. I shall not presume to trespass 


longer on the time and attention of the 


Tlouse with any further observations of my 
own, feeling as I do how ill it would be- 
come one inexperienced as myself, were [ 
to attempt to enter upon the many grave 
and important measures mentioned in Iler 
Majesty’s Speech, and which will be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the House. 
Thanking the House for its extreme kind- 
ness and indulgence to me, I beg, Sir, to 
move— 


‘** That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty to convey to Her Majesty 
the Thanks of this House fur Her Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Speech from the 
Throne : 

‘** Humbly to thank Her Majesty for the 
assurance of the peculiar satisfaction with 
which on the present occasion She recurs 
to the advice and assistance of Her Par- 
liament ; 

‘** Humbly to assure Her Majesty of the 
regret with which we learn that the hopes 
which Her Majesty expressed at the close 
of the last Session, that a speedy settle- 
ment would be effected of the differences 
existing between Russia and the Ottoman 
Porte have not been realised, and that a 
state of Warfare has ensued : 

‘« That we rejoice to learn that Her 
Majesty has continued to act in cordial co- 
operation with the Emperor of the French, 
and that Iler Majesty’s endeavours, in 
conjunction with Her Allies, to preserve 
and to restore Peace between the contend- 
ing parties, although hitherto unsuccessful, 
have been unremitting : 

‘* Humbly to express our satisfaction at 
learning that Her Majesty will not fail to 
persevere in these endeavours; and to 
thank Her Majesty for informing us, that 
as the continuance of the War may deeply 
affect the interests of this Country and of 


, Europe, Her Majesty thinks it requisite to 


make a further augmentation of Her Naval 
and Military Forces, with the view of sup- 
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porting Her representations, and of more 
effectually contributing to the restoration 
of Peace: 

«To thank Her Majesty for having di- 
rected that the Papers explanatory of the 
Negotiations which have taken place upon 
this subject shall be communicated to us 
without delay : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that the Estimates for the year will be 
laid before us, and for expressing Her 


hope that, consistently with the exigen-| 
cies of the Public Service at this june- | 
ture, they have been framed with a due. 


regard to economy : 

“That we unite with Her Majesty in 
lamenting that in the year which has 
just terminated, the blessing of an abua- 
dant harvest has not been vouchsafed to 
us : 


“That we concur in the opinion ex-— 
pressed by Her Majesty, that by this dis- 


pensation of Providence the price of pro- 
visions has been enhanced, and the priva- 
tions of the poor have been increased; 
but that their patience has been exem- 


plary, and that the care of the Legis-— 


lature, evinced by the reduction of Taxes 
afiecting the necessaries of life, has 
greatly tended to preserve a spirit of con- 
tentment : 

“That we rejoice at the announcement 
that the Commerce of the Country is still 
prosperous, that Trade both of Export and 
Import has been largely on the increase; 
and that the Revenue of the past year has 
been more than adequate to the demands 
of the Public Service : 

“To assure Her Majesty, that our best 
consideration will be given to the Bill 


which Her Majesty has informed us She | 
has ordered to be framed for opening the’ 


Coasting Trade of the United Kingdom to 
the Ships of all friendly Nations; and to 
thank Her Majesty for expressing the 
satisfaction with which Her Majesty looks 
forward to the removal of the last legis- 


lative restriction upon the use of Foreign | 


Shipping for the benefit of Her people : 


“Humbly to thank Her Majesty for 


acquainting us that communications have 
been addressed, by Her Command, to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
with referenee to the improvement which 
it might be desirable to effect in their 
Institutions, and for informing us that 
these communications will be laid before 
us, and that measures will be proposed for 
our consideration with the view of giving 
effect to such improvements : 
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*‘That we learn with satisfaction that 
‘the Establishments requisite for the econ- 
|duct of the Civil Service, and the Ar- 
|rangements bearing upon its condition, 
have recently been under review; and that 
'we humbly thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that She will direct a plan to be 
‘laid before us, having for its object the 
improvement of the system of admission, 
and thereby to increase the efficiency of 
the service : 

‘That we rejoice to learn that the 
recent measures of Legal Reform have 
proved highly beneficial, and that the 
success which has attended them has been 
such as may well encourage us to proceed 
with further amendments ; and that we 
beg humbly to express our thanks to Her 
Majesty for the information that Bills will 
be submitted to us for transferring from 
the Ecclesiastical to the Civil Courts the 
cognizance of Testamentary and of Matri- 
monial Causes, and for giving increased 
efficiency to the Superior Courts of Com- 
mon law : 

‘‘ That we humbly beg to concur in the 
opinion expressed by Her Majesty, that 
the Laws relating to the Poor have of late 
undergone much salutary amendment; and 
to assure Her Majesty that our best at- 


Speech. 


; tention shall be directed to the Law of 


Settlement, in compliance with Her Ma- 
jesty’s recommendation, and in accordance 
with Her Majesty’s intimation that this 
Law impedes the freedom of Labour, and 
that if this restraint can with safety be 
relaxed, the workman may be enabled to 
increase the fruits of his industry, and the 
interests of Capital and of Labour will be 
more firmly united : 

‘‘To thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that measures will be submited to us 
for the amendment of the Laws relating 
to the Representation of the Commons in 
Parliament : 

‘‘Humbly to express our concurrence 
| in the opinion that recent experience has 
‘shown that it is necessary to take more 
effectual precautions against the evils of 
Bribery, and of corrupt practices at Elec- 
tions ; to assure Her Majesty that it will 
be our duty to consider whether more 
complete effect may not be given to the 
principles of the Act of the last Reign, 
whereby Reforms were made in the Re- 
presentation of the People in Parliament, 
and humbly to thank Her Majesty for 
acquainting us that, in recommending this 
subject to our consideration, Her desire is 
_to remove every cause of just complaint, 
| 
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to increase general confidence in the Le- 
gislature, and to give additional stability 
to the settled institutions of the State : 

‘*To express our humble thanks to 
Her Majesty for submitting these impor- 
tant subjects to our consideration ; and to 
assure Her Majesty, that we unite with 
Her in fervently praying to Almighty God 
to prosper our counsels and to guide our 
decisions.”’ 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY: Mr. 
Speaker, in rising to second the Motion 
which has just been submitted to the House 
by the noble Lord the Member for Kerry, 
I, like him, must crave the kind indulgence 
of the House—an indulgence which, inex- 
perienced as I am, I am certain is never 
refused to a Member who rises for the 
first time within these walls to endeavour 
to discharge a public duty to the best of 
his ability. Sir, I feel that that indul- 
gence is more particularly needed by my- 
self on the present occasion, not only on 
account of my inexperience in the cusioms 
and ordinary habits of the House, but also 
on account of the magnitude and import- 
ance of the subjects that are alluded to in 
the Speech you have heard this day from 
the Throne. The most important and all- 


absorbing topic in that Speech undoubt- 


edly refers to the Eastern question. In 
the notice which I may consider it neces- 
sary to take of the various points alluded 
to in Her Majesty’s Speech, I shall en- 
deavour to avoid the introduction of any 
topic which I believe may be, or is, likely 
to cause any difference of opinion in this 
House. At the same time, Sir, I feel 
anxious to bring under your notice, as 
briefly as I can, the various points which 
appear to me it is important should be 
brought under the immediate consideration 
_of the House, in its connexion with the 
position of the times in which we live. 
The question in Her Majesty’s Speech of 
more immediate importance is, as I have 
already said, the question respecting the 
settlement of the disputes now existing 
between the Eastern Powers. In connex- 
ion with that subject it appears to me 
that, if unfortunately this country is likely 
to be engaged in war—and the notice that 
has been communicated to this House from 
Iler Majesty this day is certainly a fore- 
runner of such an event—if that message 
is to be considered by the House as indi- 
cating that we are about to engage in war, 
and as requiring an augmentation of the 
foree of the country, it surely cannot be 
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inopportune for us to consider in what 
situation this country is placed as to its 
national resources and its means of meet- 
ing the emergency of the times in which 
we are placed. I ask the House to bear 
with me for a few minutes while I allude 
as briefly as I can to what appears to me 
to be a matter of great importance, and 
that is the relative position, both finan- 
cially and socially, of this country as com. 
pared with that in which we were placed 
at the close of the last war. After a 
period of nearly twenty years almost con- 
secutively of war, this country was found 
with an increase of the national debt to 
the extent of above 600,000,0000. sterling, 
while the burden for interest of that debt 
was increased to the extent of 23,000,9001. 
or 24,000,0002. sterling. The burden which 
that debt imposed upon the country was 
great and severe: and it has been the 
policy of the various Ministers who have 
presided over the financial affairs of this 
country, from that time to the present, to 
endeavour to relieve the country from the 
weight of those heavy obligations which 
that unfortunate war imposed upon her, 
Sir, I wish briefly to allude to one or two 
leading and striking differences which it 
appears to me important to consider in 
contrasting the position which we occupy 
at the present period with that in which 
we were placed in 1815. In 1815 the 
national debt amounted to 840,000,0001. 
sterling. At present the total amount of 
the national liabilities is 770,000,0001. 
The interest of the debt at the close of 
the war was about 32,000,000I. sterling; 
it is now only 29,000,0007. The reduc- 
tion of taxation which has taken place 
during that interval has, I believe, amounted 
to upwards of 30,000,000/.; that is, that 
the excess of the taxes which have been 
reduced or taken off, over those which 
have been imposed, is equal to no less 
than that sum. Since 1815 the customs 
and excise duties alone have been reduced 
by upwards of 20,000,000. sterling, and 
yet such have been the consequences of the 
vastly increased powers of consumption 
amongst our people, that at the present time 
these duties yield a revenue of 37,000,000. 
It is true that these great results may by 
many persons be attributed to the legis- 
lative enactments which have been passed 
by Parliament from time to time. But, 
Sir, it is my opinion that we owe them to 
a vastly more influential cause than any 
legislation which could possibly have af- 
fected this subject—to the coutinued bles- 
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sing of peace, which this country has 
enjoyed for a period of now nearly forty 
ears—a peace which has enabled the 
Legislature to achieve such great and im- 
portant results in the furtherance of civil 
and religious liberty; which has placed it 
jn the power of this House to remove from 
the Statute-book many of the most objec- 
tionable Jaws which it contained; which 
has permitted this country to develop its 
yast resources; which has left every man 
at liberty to turn his attention to that oc- 
eupation which he has thought most likely 
to be profitable and advantageous to himself; 
which has enabled this House to remove one 
of the greatest blots on the constitution, by 
the adoption of the measure for the reform 
of Parliament—a measure which was caleu- 
lated to effect, and I believe did effect, 
much good, though it has paved the way 
—and I am happy to think it has done so 
—to a still further progress in the same 
direction. It is, I say, Sir, owing to that 
Jong peace that the country has achieved 
that great and glorious work which was 
commenced by Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
and that England is now able to say that 
on British soil slavery exists no longer. 
For all these blessings which have resulted 
from peace, ought we not to be grateful ? 


—and ought we not also to express our 
approbation of that Government which has 
siown itself so anxious and solicitous to 
preserve that peace, and to avoid the 


miseries consequent upon war? Sir, in 
connexion with the names of the Ministers 
who have taken this course, I would beg 
leave to read one single sentence from 
the speech of a right hon. Gentleman 
who was ever one of the greatest autho- 
rity in this House, and whose memory is 
revered by every Member of it. In a 
speech which the late Sir Robert Peel 
delivered to the electors of Tamworth in 


1847, he said— 


“When the late Government was formed, the 
charge of that department was committed by the 
Queen to a Minister, of whom I may say with 
truth that he succeeded in acquiring the esteem 
and confidence of every man engaged in the diplo- 
matic service of other States, and that he made 
that esteem and confidence eonducive to the great 
object of his political life—the maintenance of 
honourable peace. It is for you to judge whether 
Lord Aberdeen acted wisely in disregarding those 
appeals to national pride and national sensibilities 
Which, if not provocations to war, were great im- 
pedimerits to the maintenance of peace, and in 
resolving to adjust—if possible by means of ami- 
cable and mutual concession—the petty differences 
which constantly occur between powerful nations, 
and which, if treated in any other spirit, are 
easily inflamed into national quarrels.” 
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It is in pursuance of that policy that the 
Ministers of this country have used every 
effort, and are still, I believe, ready and 
prepared to make great concessions rather 
than to admit even the possibility of war. 
I will admit that these efforts may be less 
fruitful than we could hope. 1 can con- 
ceive that these concessions have a clear, 
devided, and well-defined limit, and that 
is, that they shall not extend to anything 
involving the character, the honour, and 
the good faith of the country. So long as 
Her Majesty’s Government ean see or feel 
that negotiations are likely to tend to an 
amicable result, I am sure that negotia- 
tions will be continued; but if these efforts 
should prove futile, if that limit to which 
I have alluded is already attained, then 
I venture to say that the knowledge that 
the Government of this country have 
acted with a determination to preserve 
peace and-avoid war if possible — that 
they have acted as if they felt and knew 
that peace was the greatest blessing that 
God can give to man on earth, and that 
war was the greatest misery that could 
be entailed upon him—I believe that that 
knowledge will inspire such an amount of 
confidence in the people of this country, 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, that whenever the Ministers shall tell 
them that the sword must be unsheathed, 
the people will rise as one man, and will be 
prepared to show that they will support a 
Government in whom they have confidence, 
and also that the resources of this country 
are great beyond all possible conception. 
They will thus show that the time during 
which they have enjoyed that blessing 
has not been lost, and that the vast 
accumulation of capital in this country has 
enabled persons to save money to increase 
the available resources of the empire to 
a degree that can searecly be conceived, 
and we shall then really profit by the 
impetus which peace has given to com- 
merce. Allow me to refer briefly to some 
of those great and gigantic undertakings 
in which the capital and savings of this 
country have been embarked. I need 
scarcely do more than allude to the vast 
increase of this metropolis, or the growth 
which has taken place both in the popula- 
tion and extent of Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Glasgow ;— the 31,000 or 32,000 
ships which have been built, giving an 
inerease of above 4,000,000 of tons to 
the carrying power of our mercantile 
marine. Nor can any one here be 
|ignoraut of the roads, the harbours, and 
\ 
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the railways that have been constructed 
—the latter alone at an expense of 
260,000,0007. sterling. Nor has the 
work of improvement been limited to the 
development of the industrial resources of 
the country. I believe that no fewer than 
2,000 churches have been built, besides, 
probably, an equal number of places of 
worship in connexion with the various 
other denominations of Christians in the 
country ;—and even these have been found 
inadequate to meet the increased wants and 
necessities of our increasing population. 
These are some of the blessings that we 
have enjoyed during a state of peace, and 
that we must for a time forego if we are 
unfortunately driven into war. If such is 
the case, I say again that we must feel 
decply grateful for that policy which would 
still show an entire desire for peace, and 
an earnest aversion to engage in war ; 


and I trust that policy will be continued, | 


and that the Ministers will feel that in so 
acting they carry with them the support 
and the confidence of every well-wisher of 
his country. Passing from this subject 
I regret to say, that the next topic alluded 
to in Her Majesty’s Speech is the de- 
ficiency which has occurred in the harvest 
throughout the country. That is a cala- 


mity which every Member of this Louse 
must deeply deplore, and it is one which 
has been much augmented by the fact of 
an equal if not even a greater deficiency 
having occurred in the neighbouring empire 


of France. But the mitigation of this 
misfortune to which Her Majesty has al- 
Juded in Her Speech, will, I trust, show 
that the legislation of this country has been 
carried on in a right direction. There is, 
Sir, another misfortune which the country 
has had to deplore—the sufferings of the 
poor from the extremely high price of coals 
and of other necessaries of life. That has 
no doubt been partly caused by the exces- 
sive state of prosperity which this country 
is now enjoying. It is evidently greatly 
due to the fact that the vast trade of this 
country has far exceeded its carrying 
powers—that our merchants are, at the 
present moment, unable anywhere to find 
ships to earry the goods which are being 
daily manufactured and prepared for expor- 
tation. I will but briefly allude to one fact 
to show the extent of that national prosper- 
ity to which Her Majesty has alluded. I 
find that in 1830, during the reign of George 
1V.—the Duke of Wellington being then 
Prime Minister—the King was advised to 
allude to the great state of prosperity of 
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| the country in His Speech from the Throne, 
/and to announce to the Houses of Parlia. 
| ment that the export trade exceeded that 
|of any former year. Now I find that the 
|amount of the exports from this countr 
jat that period was between 36,000,00U/, 
‘and 37,000,000/. sterling; while the ex. 
ports in the year 1853, which has just 
concluded, amounted to 90,000,0001. ster- 
ling. Is it surprising that with this vast 
jinerease in the producing powers of this 
,country there should be some scarcity of 
| ships required to carry on this vast trade, 
and that the sufferings of the poor from 
the deficient supply of grain should have 
been somewhat enhanced by the want of 
the vessels required to carry coals during 
| the inclement weather which we have ex- 
perienced ? The deficiency of grain, and 
its consequent high price, are no doubt also 
due in a certain degree to the high rate at 
which freights have ruled throughout the 
world. Although the country may un- 
questionably be congratulated upon the 
vast increase and extent of the national 
resources, still I am not prepared to say 
that there are not many circumstances 
connected with the state of trade in various 
parts of the country which are adverse, 
and which should enlist the sympathies of 
every well-wisher of his country. I know 
that a large class of persons connected 
with the West India trade have suffered 
severely, and no doubt in consequence, to 
a certain extent, of having been made the 
victims of a great national policy—in the 
adoption of which, however, I most sin- 
cerely rejoice, though I feel that it has 
entailed upon individuals sufferings which 
are deeply to be deplored. 

And now, Sir, having called the atten- 
tion of the House to the vast increase 
which has taken place in our national re- 
sources, and to our vastly increased power 
of meeting any additional call which may 
be made upon the energies of this country, 
or of paying any fresh taxation should it 
be necessary, let me say one word more 
with reference to the different position 
of the country in respect to taxation now 
and in 1815. In 1815, the taxation 
amounted to 4l, 5s. per head on every in- 
dividual throughout the country. At the 
present moment I believe it is somewhere 
about ll. 17s. per head. This is an addi- 
tional proof of the lightness with which 
taxation really weighs upon the people of 
this kingdom, and of the vast increase 
which has taken place in our national re- 


sources, and which has enabled the country 
| 
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to bear the burdens which have necessarily { factory manner. Before I quit this sub- 
devolved upon it. ject, I hope I may be excused for alluding 
The next point alluded to in [ler Ma-/|to the absence of a Member who, had he 
jesty’s Speech is the reform of the Uni- been still in the House, would, I am sure, 
versities. That is a subject which would | have felt it both his duty and his desire to 
naturally be brought under the notice of | aid the House in well considering and di- 
this House, interested, as they have always | gesting any measure relative to the reform 
shown themselves to be, in the general | of the University of Oxford. The well- 
subject of the education of the people of | known urbanity of the hon. Baronet, the 
this country. I recollect well the interest high consideration in which he was held 
with which the House, in the last Session, | by all parties while he occupied a seat 
received the speech of the noble Lord the | here, must, I am sure, ereate a deep feel- 
Member for London (Lord John Russell) | ing of regret amongst his friends, and 
with respect to the state of the education | even, I will venture to say, amongst his 
of the people; and it would be indeed aston- | political opponents, that he is no longer 
ishing if, with this interest, some endeavour | here to assist us with his counsels, and to 
was not made by the Legislature to effect a | apply, as formerly, the kind, benevolent, 
reform in the higher walks of education. | conscientious, and upright principles which 
Whenever the measure to which I have | he held, to the solution of every question 
alluded is brought before the House, I am | submitted to the House. 
sure it will be met and considered in that} The next topic to which I will allude is 
ealm and dispassionate manner which is | one which has greatly occupied the atten- 
due to a subject of so much interest and | tion of the country, and which, indeed, 
importance to the country; and I venture, | must interest every one who is at all con- 
also, to express a belief that it will be met | cerned for our laws and constitution—I 
by the Universities in the same spirit, with |mean the reform of the Ecclesiastical 
the exhibition of a desire to see those in- | Courts. The abuses existing in these 
stitutions improved, and to join with this | courts have become a by-word throughout 
House in endeavouring to effect those | the country. I will not venture to allege 
changes which are necessary, and which, | whether ail that has been asserted against 





if they have been tardy in effecting, they | them is true or otherwise; but I will ven- 


are now at least sensible must be well | ture to say that this House will be glad to 
considered and matured. I hope the House | learn that the time has arrived when the 
will excuse me if upon this point I refer | Government have deemed it necessary to 
toa single sentence in a letter written by | reform certain abuses connected with them, 
a college friend, who is a fellow and a and to make them more efficient for the 
rising man in one of the colleges of Ox- | purposes for which I believe they were 
ford, and who has taken a great interest | originally intended. I consider that the 
in the subject. He says— cause of the great anomaly that exists in 
‘ — . ‘ these courts arises from the fact that the 
“It is no use blinking the question which the | . adtest $ the Reclesinction Genst 
progress of public opinion has forced upon us. see 9 eal Were i “ee 
The question is not how near the wind of our does not extend beyond the proof of a will, 
statutes we can steer so as to save our consciences | and that it is left to the other courts to 
and prejudices, at the same time, to appease Lord carry out the principles which have been 
a Russell—it is simply this: how far are we| .ommenced here. 1 believe, that by the 
ulfilling our duties as a college? In order to ° : 
answer this we must place clearly before us the law as it at present stands, all questions 
idea for which we exist, and we must ask whether | relating to the disposition of property, 
there is any man throughout the length and | whether the parties devising it are alive or 
ny of pagans a rpg ange << after their death, are under the jurisdic- 
tinny noe Meh you What mis & Place or ee! tion of the ordinary civil courts of the 
‘ country; and I cannot, therefore, but 
If there is this spirit abroad amongst the | think it objectionable to allow them to 
young men, if they partake in this desire to | be discussed or initiated elsewhere. One 
join with the higher authorities in correct- | important point, I am told, is to be legis- 
ing abuses, and in rendering the Univer- | lated upon in connexion with this subject— 
sities more adapted to the wants and the | the law of divorce. I believe I shall carry 
exigencies, and more consonant to the feel- | with me the feelings of the House when I 
ings of the present day, I am sure there! say that I rejoice greatly in the belief that 
will be little difficulty in the way of this | the time is at hand for putting an end to 
House dealing with the question in a satis- | the difference between the rich and the 
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poor man which at present exists as to the 
Jaw of divorce. It was an act of crying 
injustice to the poor man, that he should 
in this respect be placed in a worse posi- 
tion than arich man. It is, I believe, to 
remove this amongst other evils which at 
present exist in connexion with the juris- 
diction of these courts, that Her Majesty’s 
law advisers have determined to intro- 
duce this measure. I am sure it will 
be received by the House with cordial 
satisfaction, and will receive, if not their 
entire support, at least their best consi- 
deration. 

Another point referred to in [er Majes- 
ty’s Speech to which I would briefly refer, 
is the law with regard to the settlement of 
the poor. Having had but little experience 
myself in the working of the poor-law in 
the country—my own experience being en- 
tirely confined to its working in the metro- 
polis—I might appeal to the country Gen- 
tlemen, who have made this law, so mate- 
rially affecting the welfare of the poor, 
their especial care, to say whether the 
present law of settlement does not impose 
a grievous evil on the poor man throughout 
the country? I believe great and impor- 
tant alterations are about to be introduced 
—and they ought to have been introduced 


long since—respecting the law of settle- 


ment. I believe that under the present 
system the ratepayers are great sufferers, 
as certainly the poor are great sufferers ; 
for when we consider that the poor are 
continually travelling about the country in 
search of employment, and that if a reverse 
overtakes them, and they become charge- 
able upon the parish, they are frequently 
sent hundreds of miles to be relieved in 
what is said to be their own parish—that 
is, the parish in which they have only a 
legal settiement, and not that in which 
they have a natural claim for assistance, 


and where they might naturally look for } 
that relief and benefit which the poor-law | 


promises to give to the poor man through- 
out the country—I say, when I consider 
this, I rejoice that the law of settlement is 


about to be revised, and I trust that if it | 
be not entirely abrogated—for I do not | 
| directed to endeavouring to produce a sa- 


know the extent to which the views of the 
Government go on this subject—but I hope 
that the measure to be proposed is one 
which will render justice to the poor man, 
while it will avoid the imposition of unne- 
cessary expense upon the ratepayer. I will 
allude but very briefly to the last topie but 
one in Her Majesty’s Speech with respect 
to the alteration suggested with regard to 


Mr, T. Hankey 
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the civil service. I believe that alterations 
may be necessary as to the mode of choos. 
ing the civil servants of the country; but 
until I know what the proposed measure is, 
I should be sorry to use towards it any ex- 
pressions of approbation on the one hand, or 
of censure on the other. I confess, however, 
I do look at the measure with somewhat of 
apprehension, and I do hope that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will consider this—that 
if it is neeessary to increase the efficiency of 
the public service, and obtain a larger share 
of talent for that particular branch of the 
service, they will also consider it right and 
proper that they should receive a larger 
amount of remuneration than they do at 
present. It is not just to expect more than 
ordinary ability if the salaries are to be 
kept down to the present ordinary level. 
i do not know to what precise ordeal it is 
the intention of the Treasury or the Go- 
vernment to submit candidates for public 
offices—whether all are to undergo it, from 
the highest to the lowest, or whether it is 
to be confined to those who enter the ser- 
vice. If, however, the intended measure 
ean render the public service more efficient, 
no one will rejoice more than myself, and I 
am sure that a measure introduced with 
that object will receive the support of the 
House. 

The last topie alluded to in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech is one which I approach 
with some difficulty, because I consider it 
one of the utmost importance—that is, the 
question of Parliamentary reform. I know 
that this question has oceupied the minds 
of statesmen for a long period of years. 
It has occupied the attention of many per- 
sons who have highly approved of the al- 
teration that was made by tlre great Reform 
Bill of 1832, but who are nevertheless 
satisfied that that Reform Bill must be 
still further improved and enlarged before 
it can be rendered as effective as was de- 
sired. The country at large look with 
anxiety for a great measure of reform. I 
do not know how far the noble Lord who 
will have charge of that Bill may be pre- 
pared to go; but I am quite sure that his 
anxieties and his energies have long been 
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tisfactory result, and to satisfy the people 
of this country that their wants and their 
grievances should be redressed, while the 
principles of the constitution should not be 
altered in a way which he considers pre- 
judicial to the interests of the country at 
large. If that principle is adopted and 
followed out by the assistance of this 
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House, I cannot doubt but that some 
means will be resorted to to prevent that 
extensive system of bribery and corruption 
which has disgraced almost every person 
who has been connected with an election 
in this country. This is an evil that ap- 
plies as much to the elected as to the elec- 
tor. It is to remedy this evil that the 
attention of the noble Lord has, I hope, 
been mainly directed. I regard it as of 
the utmost importance that the people of 
this country should feel that their wants 
will be considered by this House, and that 
even if war is to be apprehended, that 
such measures of reform as it may be 
wholesome and as it may be safe for this 
country to adopt, will be adopted even in 
times of difficulty, and will be carried out 
with as much efficiency as if these were 
times of much ease and much greater fa- 
cility for managing the affairs of the coun- 
try. 
‘ trust the [louse will excuse the length 
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jesty’s most gracious Speech. He should 
endeavour in the few observations which he 
felt it his duty to make to the House to 
confine himself to that topie which was 
beyond all others interesting to the people 
of England at the present moment, because 
it involved the honour, the character, and 
the integrity of England. He, of course, 
alluded to the question of the manner in 
which our foreign affairs had been con- 
ducted during the Jast twelve months. But, 
perhaps, it might be said that this was not 
| a fit opportunity to enter into any discus- 
| sion upon the subject, and that they ought 
to wait patiently until Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should have laid the papers con- 
| taining full information upon the table of 
'the House. He (Mr. Baillie) was not of 
that opinion. He, for one, did not coincide 
in that opinion, for he thought that when a 
question arose which touched the honour of 
England, the sooner it was discussed in 
that House the better. And as for infor- 


| 








of time I have occupied in endeavouring mation, they had quite as much informa- 
to express my feelings, which I trust are tion upon the subject—not official informa- 
in accordance generally with those of the | tion, he admitted, but information from 
House. In conclusion, allow me to say| other sources which could be depended 
that I feel strongly the position in which we | upon—quite as much as they were likely to 
are placed; and that it is of importance | receive from a blue book carefully prepared 
for this House to show to the country that to conceal all that the Government might 
it does possess great and expansive powers | feel anxious to suppress. He did not make 
by which any calamity such as war may be | that observation with a view of throwing any 
met without imposing any great or unne-| taunt upon Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
cessary privations upon the poor man. I ment. He spoke from experience, and from 
do consider that we are in a position which | his knowledge of the manner in which those 
may enable us if, unfortunately, we have documents relating to our foreign affairs 
to go to war, to do so with greater power, | had hitherto almost invariably been pre- 
with greater means, aud thereby with | pared for that House. Now, he was not 
greater hope of bringing that war to a| one of those who thought that blame at- 
satisfactory conclusion, that at any pre-| tached to Her Majesty’s Government for 
vious period in the history of the country. | their earnest and anxious endeavours by 
It may be said that the armaments and diplomatic agency to avert the horrors of 
fleets of this country are small. But they | war. He did not believe that, had they in 
are capable of being increased to any ex- | the first instance pursued a bolder course, 
tent that the exigencies of the country re- it would have been a more successful one ; 


quire, and I am quite satisfied that our 
soldiers and our sailors are now in as effi- 
cient a condition, and are as able and as 
willing to fight the battles of this country, 
as they were in the times of Nelson and 
Wellington. With these feelings, I trust 
this House will adopt with unanimity the 
proposal which has been submitted to it by 
the noble Lord. 

Mr. SPEAKER having read the Ad- 
dress as moved, 
: Mr. BAILLIE said, that it was not his 
intention to trouble the House by entering 
upon the discussion of all the various topics 


which had been adverted to in Her aad 


or that, had they intimated to the Court of 

Russia that they would have regarded the 
passage of the Pruth as a declaration of war, 
| that would have been a course which would 

have tended to avert, but rather to preci- 
pitate hostilities. So far, then, as those 
‘early negotiations were concerned, he was 
| ready to do full justice to Her Majesty's Go- 
| vernment for their earnest and anxious en- 
'deavours to secure the peace of Europe. 


| But he confessed he did regret that Her 


Majesty’s Government should have so far 
| 


yielded to the popular ery as to have 
_adopted in the first instance, that aunti- 
quated theory which, by some, had been 
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called the traditionary policy of this coun-| tually conceded all that Prince Menchikoff 
try—that is to say, that they should) had demanded. Now, that, in his opinion, 
have adopted and acted upon the princi- | was an extraordinary admission for an Am- 
ple that it was necessary for the safety | bassador to make, who for a few weeks 
of this country, as well as for the main-| previously had advised the Porte to reject 
tenance of the balance of power in Eu-| those demands to which he subsequently 
rope, that the blood and treasure of the | used his influence to induce her to accede, 
people of England should be expended for | That was a circumstance which clearly 
the purpose of maintaining in all its integ- | showed that the policy of the Government 
rity, and he must also add in all its defor- | by whom Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was 
mity, the tottering fabric of the Turkish employed was, to use the least offensive 
Empire. What had we to do with an an-! phrase, extremely vacillating. But more 
tiquated traditionary policy ? If it were | than that, it proved two things. First of 
antiquated and traditionary, the probability | all, it proved that Her Majesty’ s Govern. 
was that that policy was inapplicable to {| ment had never for a moment been deceived 


the existing state of things. But perhaps | | 
he might be asked—was he prepared to 
allow ‘the Russians to take possession of 
Constantinople? He would not for a mo- 
ment admit that a policy of non-interfe- | 
rence, had it been adopted in the first | 
instance would have led to any such re- 
sult. He believed that it would have had | 
a directly contrary effect. If, for example, 
Her Majesty’s Government, as soon as they 
received the intelligence of the arrival of 
Prince Menschikoff at Constantinople, and 
had become aware of the nature of the ulti- 
matum of which he was the bearer, had 
forthwith openly intimated to the Turkish 


Government that the people of England. 


were not prepared to go to war in order to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and that whatever course the Turkish 
Government might pursue must be adopted 
without reference to any aid or support 
from England—if such an intimation had 
been given, he believed we should have 
heard no more of war, and the whole ques- 
tion would have been speedily settled. The 
demands of Prince Menschikoff would have 
been accepted, and the fate of the Ottoman 
Empire would have been indefinitely post- 
poned. What, he should be glad to know, 
would they gain by a bloody war, further 
than putting off for a season the im- 
pending fate of the Ottoman Empire. 
True it was that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, at a later period, did instruct 
the Ambassador at Constantinople to urge 
upon the Porte the acceptance of a propo- 
sition suggested by Austria; and this was 
a circumstance to which he wished to call 
the attention of the House. When Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe waited upon the 
Turkish Minister, in order to enforce upon 
the Government of the Porte the necessity 
of agreeing to that Austrian proposition, 

he candidly admitted that he was himself 


aware that the Austrian proposition - 


Mr. Baillie 


by that Austrian proposition ; they per- 
'fectly understood its meaning and import, 
as their Ambassador advised them ; and, se- 
| condly, it proved that they were prepared 
to sacrifice the interests of Turkey, and 
even the honour of England, provided 
‘they could do it cleverly and adroitly, and 
without being found out. Fortunately, 
however, for the honour of England, the 
time had gone by when any such proposi- 
tion could be accepted, and in the interval 
between the first arrival of Prince Mens- 
chikoff at Constantinople and the period to 
which he referred, when that Austrian pro- 
position was submitted to the Porte—in 
that interval the Government of Turkey 
had succeeded in rousing the religious fa- 
naticism of their people throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the Empire, 
and those demands which at first would 
have been frankly admitted, had the Porte 
not been advised to the contrary by the 
English Ambassador, by the time to which 
he alluded could no longer be submitted to 
the Divan without shame and dishonour. 
Now, before they went further, it was right 
that the House should clearly understand 
what was the course that Her Majesty's 
Government adopted when they first re- 
ceived the intelligence of the arrival of 
Prince Menchikotf at Constantinople, and 
the demands of which he was the bearer. 
Ile said it was necessary they should clearly 
understand this, because he was prepared 
to show that the course pursued by the 
Government placed this country in a false 
position, from which all the turnings and 
twistings to which they afierwards had re- 
course had not been sufficient to reseue 
her. It might be said that there was no 
official information before us on this sub- 
ject; but still, as he said before, they had 
sufficient information to guide them, and 
he thought he did not err when he said 
that although on the 2ist of May the Am- 
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bassadors of the four great Powers did, in 
a formal and official note, decline that any 
advice should be given to the Porte as 
to the demands of Prince Menchikoff, yet 
that unofficially the Porte was advised 
by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to resist 
those demands, and publicly he declared 
his entire approbation of the course which 
the Turkish Government had pursued in 
rejecting those demands. 


his place in Parliament, by which he at 


once made known that England was deter- | 
mined to resist any aggression upon the | 
Turkish Empire, and, if necessary, to go | 


to war in order to defend the Porte. Now, 
it was but natural to suppose that the 
Turkish Government would have no hesi- 


tation, with such an assurance as that, in | 


resisting and defying the power of Russia. 


That was the natural consequence—tli in- | 


evitable result. But what then became the 
position of England? From the moment 


that assurance had been given to which he | 
had referred, England became a party to the | 
From the moment that assurance was | 


war. 
given, England was morally bound to aid 


and support Turkey in the struggle against | 


the Czar, whatever might be its result— 


whatever the consequences to which it | 
might lead; but with this signal disadvan- 
tage, that England was unable to control 
the events in which at any time she might | 
be called upon to take an active part. She 
might be called upon by Turkey to come | 


forward and to declare war against Russia, 


and she would be unable to resist the ap- | 


peal without sacrificing the honour and the 
character of the country. Ile did not be- 
lieve there was a man in that Llouse, be 
he a member of the Peace Society or be 
he not, who would be prepared to assert 
that, under the circumstances to which he 
had referred, it would have been possible 
for England to desert Turkey in the hour 
of danger, or in a cowardly and dastardly 
manner to sneak out of the engagements 
under which the Government had come. 
But what was then the course pursued by 
the Government? From that time Go- 
vernment appeared to have been afraid to 
take that line which the policy they had 
deliberately adopted, imperatively called 
upon them to follow out. They adopted a 
war policy, and yet they refused to declare 
war, even when the honour of England 
called upon them to do so; for he would 
maintain that it was a blot upon the hon- 
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Shortly after | 
that, a declaration was made by the noble | 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs in | 
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‘our of England that our ships should have 
| been idle at Constantinople, after having 
| promised our support and aid to the Turks, 
| whilst it was notorious that the Russian 
‘ships were blockdding all the Turkish 
‘ports, and sweeping their ships from the 
| Black Sea. Did the Government suppose 
iall they had to do was to make a moral 
demonstration of force, and Jet our ships 
sail up the Bosphorus and down again ? 
Or had their half measures been so suc- 
cessful in India as to justify them in resort- 
ing to them at the present crisis? They 
had but to look at the conduct of the Bur. 
mese war, where the weakness and folly 
of half measures was so signally mani- 
fested—that war undertaken without just 
grounds, carried on without vigour, and 
eventually relinquished without any suffi- 
cient guarantee for the future—if in fact 
| that could be ealled concluding a war 
which consisted in withdrawing troops to 
fortified places, and leaving the unhappy 
inhabitants of the country, whom we had 
led to expect onr protection, to the 
mercy of an infuriated enemy. Such had 
been the consequence of Ministerial imbe- 
cility in India, and the result would be an- 
other Burmese war, carried on in all pro- 
| bability by a new Governor General, but 
against an enemy far better prepared to 
meet us. But it had been said that latterly 
| Her Majesty’s Government had determined 
to take more decided and vigorous mea- 
sures; and if report spoke true, the change 
of policy had been accelerated by the de- 
| termination of the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston). He 
trusted it might be true, and it would 
not be the least of those services which 
that noble Lord had rendered to this coun- 
try, and much as he valued the services 
of the noble Lord in the position he now 
occupied, he believed he but gave expression 
to the general feeling of the country when 
he said it was one of regret that the noble 
Lord had not been Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs during the past year. He could 
easily understand that a Minister who 
depended for support in this House upon 
a body of Gentlemen who were members 
of the Peace Society, would be very 
much disinclined to go to war-—that was 
natural enough; but he should have 
thought of that before he adopted a war 
policy. From that war policy there was 
no return. He (Mr. Baillie) knew that the 
war would be unpopular—whatever might 
be the general feeling and enthusiasm of. 
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the country at the present moment, that | 


war would soon be unpopular. It would 


be unpopular amongst a large class who | 


entertained strong religious views on the 
subject, and who believed they could inter- 
pret the prophecies that the destruction of 
the Ottoman Empire was about to be ac- 
complished, that Christianity was about to 
be spread over the world, and that Russia 
was to be instrumental in carrying out that 
consummation, Ile did not say these were 


his opinions, but he said that such opinions | 


extensively prevailed, and where they did 
prevail they could not fail to make this war 
unpopular. He was disposed to take a po- 
litical and not a religious view of the ques- 
tion, and he was very much mistaken if 
the people of England did not ere long find 
reason to regret the course which had been 
taken on this occasion, and the fatal rup- 
ture it had caused in those friendly rela- 
tions which had so long subsisted between 
this country and Russia. He was much 


mistaken if the people of England would 
not some day find out that France, in pos- 
session of Antwerp, might possibly be a 
more dangerous neighbour to us than Rus- 
sia, even in possession of Constantinople, 
Should such a contingency arise, Russia 
would not forget the course that England 


had taken on the present occasion. Her 
views would remain unchanged, and depend 
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when we were on the very eve of a dan. 
gerous war. And let not the Government 
suppose they could avert the unpopularity 
which attached to an unsucecssful foreign 
policy by plunging the country into a sea 
of danger and confusion at a moment when 
it was so desirable that all classes in it 
‘should unite to support the Government 
‘and the Crown in the arduous and difficult 
| struggle in which we were about to be en. 
gaged. The people of England might or 
might not take a deep interest in the ex. 
| tension of the electoral franchise; but of 
| this he was sure—that they would take a 
|far deeper interest in that cordial union 
| and co-operation of all classes of the com. 
| munity, without which it was vain to ex. 
pect that they would be able to maintain 
the honour of the Crown, or to preserve 
the ancient fame and glory of this great 
| Empire. 

| Mr. BLACKETT said, he would not 
| attempt to follow the hon. Gentleman who 
| had just spoken in the observations he had 
| offered on the subject of the foreign policy 
| of this country. He was quite ready to 
| acquiesce in the general wish of the House 
| that that discussion should be postponed 
| antil they had studied the papers which 
| were shortly to be laid before them, in 
| order to enable that [louse to form a judg- 
|ment on the question. But he wished to 


in Answer 


on it the religious feelings of Russia, he | take that early opportunity of uttering a 
might say the religious feelings of Europe, | respectful protest, and expressing his deep 
would not long continue to endure that | regret at the silence in which Ministers 
12,000,000 of Christians should remain in | had thought proper to envelop the nego- 
subjection to the barbarous yoke of Turkey tiations which had taken place in refer- 
for no other object than that of maintain- ence to Turkey. He believed it was the 
ing the fanciful balance of European power. | general opinion of the country that by that 
Ile would not dwell any longer on this sub- | conduct the Government had shown an un- 
ject, as there would be other opportunities | fortunate want of confidence in a commu- 
of discussing it, and he should only have | nity which certainly had shown no hesita- 
one or two observations to make with re- | tion as to confiding in them, and he must 
spect to that paragraph in Her Majesty’s | say that the occupants of the Treasury 
Speech which adverted to the question of | bench, themselves the responsible Ministers 


Parliamentary Reform, And here he would 
wish not to be misunderstood—he did not 
wish to shirk the question of Parliamentary 
Reform. He should be ready, when the 
proper time came, to give his support to 
a measure which might apply an effectual 
remedy to the abuses which existed in our 
electoral system; and perhaps he might go 
further in this respect than some of the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But no fear of a popular outery should de- 
ter him from the postponement of the dis- 
cussion of a question calculated to excite 
internal turmoil and trouble at a time 


Mr. Baillie 


of a free people, were bound not to shrink 
from that measure of publicity which was 
courted by the despotic agents of the Em- 
peror of Russia. He did not know on 
what grounds the noble Lord the Member 
for London would defend their policy this 
evening, but he recollected that last Ses- 
sion the noble Lord said he was only fol- 
lowing the usual practice of this country 
on such occasions, Ie believed, however, 
it was not strictly accurate to say that this 
had been the uniform practice of the Eng- 
lish Government, as Sir Robert Peel’s Ad- 
ministration, for instance, in 1843, pro« 
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duced papers on Servia whilst the negotia- 
tion was actually pending; and the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston), not satisfied with this conces- 
sion, actually moved for additional papers 
on that subject, thereby giving the high 
sanction of his authority to the practice 
which he lamented to see neglected on the 
present oceasion. But the noble Lord the 
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Member for London might further recollect 
that there was scarcely any unconstitutional | 
practice for which he might not find a pre- 

cedent in the past times of Parliament, and | 
also that in the other departments of the | 
State, publicity was, year by year and day | 
by day, becoming more and more the prac- 
tice of our constitution. Te did not think | 
there was any more weight in the noble 
Lord’s appeal to the example of Mr. Pitt 

and Lord Castlereagh, than there would 

have been in the fact of a Minister of one | 
of the Stuart Princes following a precedent | 
which had occurred under the Tudors. He | 
had not the slightest wish to anticipate the | 
discussion which must take place when full | 
information should have been laid before | 
the House; but he must say he thought | 
that this cencealment had already been | 
productive of very calamitous effects. By | 
the want of any hearty co-operation be- | 
tween this country and the Government, 
we had afforded to Europe the spectacle of , 
a nation doubting and distrusting every | 
step taken by its rulers in a policy which, , 
so far as present appearances went, had | 
not been marked by any singular success, 

which was exceedingly capable of doubt 

and misconstruction, aud which had not 

received any great elucidation from the 

meagre and characterless sentences which 

commenced Her Majesty’s Speech. Next, 

he thought, that, by pursuing this practice | 
of secrecy to an extreme on which former | 
Ministers had scarcely ever ventured, tho | 
present Government had broken what might | 
have proved a very valuable weapon in their | 
hands, and that the very name of diploma- | 
tie secrecy had become so loathed by the | 
country that the least mention of it would | 
be actually scouted on the next occasion | 
when the necessity for its exercise might 
arise. But, above all, he lamented other 
consequences to which this silence on the 
part of the Government had led, and to 
which he would not allude further than to 
tay that it was to their policy of secrecy 
they owed those wild apprehensions, those 
exaggerated rumours, those suspicions and 
jealousies which were the natural growth 
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of a community starved of any authentic 
information, and deprived of legitimate ex- 
pression of opinion of its own. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he did not 
think it possible for any Member of that 
Ilouse, who had not the means of examin- 
ing and analysing the statements of the 
Speech, to give them that consideration 
which was necessary, or to make those 
observations which might suggest them- 
selves on each of the subjects comprised 
in it. Ie hoped there was no man in the 
kingdom more disposed than himself to 
treat the Speech with that reverent atten- 
tion which it had a right to command from 
a subject—for he had ever looked on the 
Speech from the Throne as not the Speech 
of the Sovereign, but as a sort of omnium 
gatherum or olla podrida sort of thing got 
up by the Government in order to conceal 
their own feelings, or, if he might use that 
historical expression, their own iniquitous 
proceedings. He always looked upon a 
Government speech with that degree of 
jealousy and suspicion that he was disposed 
to say he did not believe one word of it. 
He had heard the hon Member for Inver- 
ness-shire (Mr. Baillie), whom no man more 
highly respected than himself, say he did 
not think that a bolder course taken by 
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_the Government in their foreign policy 


would have averted the evils which their 
actual proceedings had produced. Now 
he believed that greater political cowardice 
had never been displayed by any Govern- 
ment than by the present; and he could 
not help saying that he thought the sacri- 
fice of life which had occurred ought to be 
laid to the doors of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Had they pursued a becoming po- 
liey, avoiding all the vacillation which had 
marked their proceedings, and exhibiting 
proper courage and determination, what 
had occurred might have been averted, and 
a recent massacre might have been pre- 
vented. He only wished the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton (Viscount Pals 
mes*on) ow filled that ofice which he had 
long held with so much credit to himself 
and so much satisfaction to the country. 
Iie was confident that in that case they 
would not have witnessed such a lament- 
able exhibition of imbecility, for the noble 
Lord knew how to act, and knowing how 
to act, he would have done so efficiently. 
He (Col. Sibthorp) was told that the papers 
would be laid on the table of the House. 
When they came what would he see? He 
would see garbled statements from begin- 
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ning to end, full of trickery and of false- 
hood. But that they would diseuss here- 
after. He hoped an opportunity would be 
given—for they would have it out. They 
were told something about another reform 
measure, but they heard not a word of the 
reform which, he ventured to say, the 
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vations addressed to the House in the 
course of the debate, it was that almost 
all opinions agreed as to the manner in 
which Iler Majesty’s Government had dis- 
charged their duty since Parliament last 
met. Grave events had occurred —he 
spoke, of course, with reference to the 





country thought more wanted than any | topic which pre-eminently excited public 
other—a reform of the Treasury bench | attention at the present moment—and he, 
corruption! Yes, a small man like himself | for one, was prepared unhesitatingly to 
might give a shilling to a poor person, and | express his unqualified disapprobation of 
that wouid be called bribery and corrup-| the mean and subtle hypocrisy which had 
tion; but a Minister, too fat, too lazy to | characterised the proceedings of Russia 
act, who searcely knew where his office | during the whole of her transactions with 
was, and was indebted to his clerks for all | the Porte; and he could not avoid, in the 
the information he could lay hold of, would | first place, at the very outset remarking 
have no scruple in telling an elector— If} upon the shallowness of the reasoning 
you don’t give me your vote in the City of | which would endeavour to place the con- 
London, your cousin shall not hold the | duet of the British Government in odious 
situation he wants, for none of those who | comparison with that of France. An im- 
refuse me their support shall share my pression had been said to exist that we 
patronage.’’ He would tell the noble Lord had not been as prompt as France in 
he never paid or bribed any man to vote | expressing our dissent from the aggres- 
for him, or offered any recompense for sup-| sions of Russia—that we had not acted 
port. Let reform begin where it ought to with that loyal and frank bearing which so 
begin—let not the Treasury bench escape | well beeame the character of this country, 
—let not that which was impure be ealled | or upheld so firmly as France had done 
pure. THe had no objection to a proper} the authority of international law. No- 
reform, but he wanted light to be let in, thing could be more fallacious, or give 
upon the back stairs and by-passages of | greater proof of a factions spirit of op- 
office, and places full of corruption to be | position, than to endeavour to ecavil at in 
cleansed. He hoped the house would de-| England, and applaud in France, a poliey 
mand time for a full consideration of the | which, whatever had been its merits, was 
new Reform Bill, and take care how they | in fact identical. Once before, during the 
dealt with the Government measure. The last twenty years, we have had an Eastern 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) had told | dispute, when M. Thiers was Minister. 
them he was against war. For his part, | Then we were opposed to France, but it 
he (Col. Sibthorp) was for war; he hoped was now matter of rejoicing to see the two 
we should have ‘*a war;”’ and still more, | leading countries of Western Europe act- 
he hoped the Turks would give the Rus- ing in unison to oppose the overbearing 
sians a downright sound beating. These | and soul-debasing policy of Russia; and ab 
were his warmest wishes, whatever secret | though France and England had equal in- 
intrigue might take place—for there was terests at stake in adopting the only policy 
some apprehension, some suspicion of that; | which could secure the independence and 
but he hoped they would be able to un- | the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, yet 
trammel the whole matter, to unearth the he thought it the fairest proof of social 
snake and strip him of his fangs. Some-| improvement to see nations which had 80 
thing had been going on which ought not | long regarded each other with envy and 
to have gone on, and the people believed | distrust, nowco operating harmeniously and 
it. |loyally. He knew nothing of the truth of 

Si ROBERT PEEL said, he was| the insinuations thrown out as to influences 
happy to sce that there was no intention | being brought to bear on Her Majesty's 
to oppose the Address which had been! Government, with the view of impeding 
moved in answer to the Speech from the its free action. Even if those influences 
Throne on the present occasion. But he ‘had been exercised, he did not think they 
maintained that the time was come when | would have had any control over the inde- 
they should speak out frankly and frecly | pendence or the morality of our public 
the opinions they had formed; but if any men. But he believed that Louis Napo- 
inference could be drawn from the obser- | leon, in resisting the influences which had 
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been used to induce him to separate from | policy. IIe cared not whether or no it 
us, had the proud satisfaction of feeling | was an antiquated policy, but this he knew, 
that he had strengthened the fabric of his | that it was tke policy which this eountry 
own Empire, and that not by war or/|had followed since 1815. Let the House 
violence, but by ministering to the inte- | recollect that every page of the history of 
rests of Europe in endeavouring to uphold | the last war taught them a lesson which 
peace. If they looked back to the policy| it was now the time to profit by; and 
which this country had followed for several | God forbid that this country should ever 
years, namely, in 1827, 1829, 1830, 1831, | again consent to run headlong into the 
1840, and 1841, and then compared it | disputes of other nations, unless they be- 
with that of the past year, for instance, |came an object of solicitude to European 
he maintained that the policy, the line| Cabinets! Why, that was the policy 
of conduct which they had displayed in| whieh Castlereagh proclaimed in 1820, 
acting with France, far from having ex-| and which Canning adopted in 1822; and, 
posed the Government to any amount of | antiquated though it might be, it was still 
blame, had been the only popular one, | that poli¢y which would secure the greatest 
and that which was the best ealeu-| amount of public support in this country. 
lated to secure the independence of the| There might be those who would be in- 
Ottoman Empire. Our true interests and | clined to find fault with our alliance with 
a sense of justice ought to induce us to| France, as intimating a throwing over of 
maintain that policy. We were now in| Prussia and Austria; but he thought that 
the same position as we were in 1823, | was altogether a false position. We united 
when Lord Grey, in answer to a discussion | with France because it was our natural alli- 
in the House of Commons in reference to | ance. He should like to know if we had al- 
Spain when attacked by France, said, | ways had such confidence in alliances with 
“ Our interests and the sense of justice— | Prussia and Austria as now to induce us to 
if interest and justice can be separated— | reject an alliance with France? Why, what 
induce us to maintain the independence of | was the first Power which separated from 
Spain;” and preeisely the same considera- | the general European coalition of 1795, 
tions, the same sense of justice, ought | and that, too, notwithstanding it was sub- 
now to move us to maintain the indepen- | sidized by England? Why, it was Prussia; 
dence of the Ottoman Empire. Ile read | and, although in intimate connexion with 
an admirable speech the other day of the | Austria, it entered into the treaty of Basle, 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. | whieh opened a door to the armies of France 
Cobden) in which he said, this was a war|and Austria, and tended to the annihila- 
of sympathy. He (Sir R. Peel) thought | tion, in the early part of this century, of 
that was altogether an erroneous impres-| that Power. But observe a very remark- 
sion. No Englishman would support such | able feature in this matter with regard to 
awar on the ground of its being a war of | Russia. It was evident that the policy of 
sympathy with the Turks, for we had no| Russia had along been to separate Franee 
sympathy either with their religion or their | and England, beeause it was well known 
social condition. Le thought it was evi-| that while such an alliance existed we were 
dent to every one that the state of Turkey | effectually barring Constantinople from the 
was altogether antagonistic to the state of | grasp of the Czar. If the House had ob- 
European civilisation. But, looking to the | served the history of the Turkish Empire of 
present posture of affairs in the East, we | late years, they would have seen how on 
had considerations in this dispute which it every occasion Russia had advoeateda policy 
would be impossible for our Government tending to dismember the Ottoman Empire, 
to disregard with dignity, or to shun with | and how on every oecasion that adviee had 
eredit. It had been said by the hon. Mem- | always been turned to advantage by Russia. 
ber who spoke next after the seconder of | He would take three instanees—the esta- 
the Address in answer to the Speech from | blishment of the kingdom of Greece, and 
the Throne, that this was an antiquated the destruction of the Tureo-Egyptian 
policy; and truly so loug as there was a fleet at Navarino. What did that lead 
chance that the peace of Europe would to but the Treaty of Advianople in 1829, 
not be disturbed, we tuok no active inter- which gave power to Russia in Moldavia 
ference in this matter. The hon. Member and Wallachia? Again, in 1831, Mehemet 
for Inverness-shire (Mr. Baillie) said the! Ali was urged on by Russia to revolt from 
Government had pursued an antiquated, tie Porte; and what did that lead to but 
\ 
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the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi in 1833? 
Then, again, in 1839, there was the pro- 
posal to give to Mehemet Ali the pachalic 


of Acre and Syria, and to make Egypt | 


hereditary in his family. All those move- 
ments were urged on by Russia, evidently 
to serve its own interests; but he thought 
the alliance between England and France 
would put a stop to similar proceedings in 
future. He thought, too, the time was 


past when we could any longer permit the | 


exclusive claims of Russia over the Otto- 
man En:pire. If interference of that kind 
was required, we had a right to see that 


that interference should not be limited to the | 


action of one, but embrace the action of all. 
When the Emperor of Russia talked of ex- 
elusive rights over the Greek Chureh, he (Sir 
R. Peel) should like to know if the Greeks 
were so very enthusiastically in favour of 


the advent of such a protectorate? No, in- | 


deed, they well knew that Russia would not 


only destroy their independence and their li- | 
berty, but morcover the fusion of the Greco- | 


Russ faith was absolutely impossible; for 
there were doctrines which the Greek 


Church had held from time immemorial, | 
such as concerning baptism, for instance, | 
doctrines which the Russian Chureh en- | 


tirely rejected. And yet the Czar appeal- 


ed to the sympathies of his slaves to urge 
him on to this war to back his ambitious , 


lust. 


when he was now endeavouring to obtain 
such immense power over the Ottoman 
Empire. The Emperor of Germany said 
to Gregory VII., ** Pay attention to the 
spiritual concerns of my people, but do 
not trouble yourself with their temporal 


affairs ;’’ to which the Pope ecraftily re-_ 


plied, ‘* When once we are master of the 
spiritual affairs of a people, it is all very easy 
to control their temporal affairs.” 
seemed to be the end which Russia was 
aiming at in her sympathy with the Greek 
Church. Then let the House mark how 
all along, even up to the destruction 
of the Turkish fleet at Sinope, Russia 
had talked of ‘* pacific intentions.” In fact, 
the Emperor of Russia had never ceased to 
talk of ** pacific intentions; but he appre- 
hended the House knew very well what 
those pacific intentions meant. They had 
an exact parallel in history. In 1733 Rus- 
sia crossed the Vistula with similar pacific 
intentions tuwards Poland, to those which, 


Sir 2. Peel 
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He (Sir R. Peel) thought the Em-. 
peror of Russia seemed to have in view | 
a very well-known saying of a Pope) 
of Rome to the Emperor of Germany, | 


That | 
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jno doubt, she felt towards Turkey at the 
| present time; and what did that lead to? 
| Why, to the sending of a French army 
of 80,000 men, under Marshal Berwick, 
to the Rhine. The House also knew 
| that it was the profession of ‘* pacific in. 
tentions’’ which led to the rupture of the 
| Peace of Amiens, The truth was, that 
_ those ‘‘ pacific intentions” had been in. 
tended to lull this country into apathy and 
indifference, aud he thought it spoke well 
| for the Government of this country that 
} such had net been their effect up to the 
present moment. Moldavia and Wallachia 
had of course fallen into the hands of Russia, 
as might have been expected on the first 
' outbreak of hostilities ; but too much stress 
need not be laid on that circumstance, 
except so far as it indicated the savage 
brutality which had characterised their oc. 
eupation, and had probably alienated every 
spark of sympathy for Russia which might 
have lurked in the bosoms of a portion of 
the inhabitants. But, apart from the oe- 
cupation of the Danubian Principalities, 
which the geographical features of Europe 
would in any ease have hindered the West- 
ern Powers from preventing, not one inch 
of territory had been gained. The Danube 
still flowed to separate the two contending 
armies; and he believed not one single inch 
of territory had been acquired in Asia. He 
maintained, therefore, that there was no 
ground for asserting that our Government 
had been lulled into apathy; but surely, 
while there was a chance of the adjust- 
' ment of those differences, we were follow- 
| ing the interests of this country, and were 
| actuated by a sense of justice, in endea- 
| vouring by negotiation, to further that ad- 
| justment. But, turning from those scenes 
| of war and violence in the East, what a 
gratifying and pleasing task it was to refer 
to the commercial prosperity and _ social 
well-being of this country, which was so 
properly noticed in the Speech from the 
Throne. It was true that last year was 
one of extraordinary promise at its com- 
mencement, but that promise was not rea- 
lised at its close. 1t was true that articles 
of the first necessity had greatly risen in 
value. The article of wheat, for instance, 
since May last, had risen from 35s. to 40s. 
a quarter above its then price, and the rate 
of discount had risen from 23 to five per 
cent. The rise of 1 per cent, indeed, in 
the rate of discount almost produced a sort 
of panic in the French trade; but this 
country remained in a state of the soundest 
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health and prosperity—thanks to the saga- 
city and prudence which had placed us in 
a sound financial position. But this dis- 
count had now risen from 2} to 5 per cent. 
What was the consequence ? 
all this, the state of this country was sound 
and vigorous, and gave proof of.a healthy 
development, which was the best proof of 
the strength and elasticity of our resources, 
Ile might be allowed to contrast that state 
of things with what existed ten years be- 
fore. Ten years before, we found dimin- 
ished consumption, an unhealthy state of the 
revenue, and impoverishment and distress 
in the manufacturing districts. What did 
we find now? The returns of the revenue 
disclosed the gratifying fact that by our 


industry we were carrying on an enormous | 


trade to the extent of about 90,000,0001. 
of exports, being 16,000,000/. more than 
last year, and that trade was not recklessly 
carried on, but firmly based on a good fuot- 
ing. We were not, at all events, in a 
financial condition like that of ‘* our anci- 
ent ally,’’ as some liked to call Austria, 
for we had a surplus income over expendi- 
ture. And what was that owing to? It had 
been justly ascribed to that system of com- 
mercial freedom which had opened up new 
channels of trade and navigation between 


this country and every country in the world. 
What greater homage could be paid to that 
policy than to see foreign countries marking 
the increase in our prosperity, and deduc- 
ing therefrom the wisdom of removing those 
restrictions which pressed upon the springs 
of their industry and hampered their com- 


merce? Take the United States, France, 
and Belgium. The United States, he un- 
derstood, had just prepared a list of arti- 
cles for free admission. France, he found, 
had not only lowered the amount of duty 
on coal and iron, but had admitted cotton 
free, from British possessions, into Europe, 
and also the free importation of corn. He 
believed Belgium was doing the same thing. 
That was the proud homage which was 
paid to our policy, and he had every rea- 
son to believe and to hope that that policy 
would be carried out by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the broadest limits 
in a free, liberal, and enlightened spirit. 
And, moreover, this prosperity had not 
been confined to Great Britain, but, what 
was a very unusual circumstance, it had 
crossed the Channel, and linked Ireland 
to its car. It was the first time for 
a long period that no mention had been 
made of Ireland in a Speech from the 
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Throne—it was a happy distinction. It 
was a proof that there were men in that 
country who were turning to good account 
resources which had heretofore remained 
inavtive and undeveloped. As the Recorder 
of Dublin said the other day in an admira- 
ble speech, ‘* We have now found the true 
agitators—men who will stimulate native 
industry and develop the resources of our 
country for the public good.’’ But he 
thought some allusion ought to have been 
made to the main source of all those bene- 
fits to Ireland—he meant. the operation of 
the Encumbered Estates Act. That Act 
had now been in operation four years, and 
within that period 1,500,000 acres of land 
had been disposed of for the sum of 
10,400,000/. That was not only the in- 
troduction of fresh capital, but it was a 
vivifying of the very soil of Ireland, and 
making it more productive than it was 


Speech. 


| before; and yet with all that prosperity in 


England and Ireland, it was lamentable to 
think that there was an outcry against ca- 
pital going on in Lancashire and some of 
the midland counties. It required not a 
moment’s reflection to see that this outery 
against capital was at variance with, and 
must seriously affect, the intelligence and 
industry of the country. There were thou- 
sands of men in his own neighbourhood and 
in the midland counties out of work, mis- 
guided, 2s he apprehended, and misled. 
They were told they could live on the wages 
of others, and that they could now wage 
war against the manufacturers. It was 
lamentable to see those men led away by 
those who were pandering to the worst 
feelings of human nature. He saw there 
was a meeting yesterday at the rooms 
of the Society of Arts, held with the 
view of settling this question. Would to 
God that this could be settled! Would 
that those men could see that, as in 1826 
and 1831-32, those strikes must now,. and 
always, end in disappointment! But it was 
certain, if those men—either masters or 
men—thought they could by arbitrary de- 
cisions control the standard of wages, all 
our influence would be gone, and we should 
lose that position which we held as the 
greatest commercial and manufacturing 
country in the world. But he was glad to 
see, by the Speech from the Throne, that 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) was pre- 
pared to grapple with the question of edu- 
cation. [Cries of ‘‘ No, no! education is 
not mentioned.”’| THe (Sir R, Peel) had 
applied several times at the proper depart- 
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ment for a printed copy of the Speech, 
in the usual way, but had been unable to 
obtain it. IIe had understood there was 
some allusion to education in that docu- 
ment, and he was now sorry to learn that 


it was otherwise; but he had been given to | 


understand that the noble Lord was pledged 
to a measure which might at this moment 
have been productive of great advantage. 


He thought nothing was more desirable | 
than that the condition of the poorer classes | 
of the population should be ameliorated by | 


some healthful system of popular education 
for their children. He had a letter the other 
day from a gentleman in Lancashire showing 
the necessity of education among that class 
of the people. His correspondent stated, 
that in the parish in which he was resident, 
containing a population of about 25,000, 
forty-five out of fifty-five of the men and 
women who came to be married were un- 
able to sign their names. Surely that was 
a state of things which required a system 
of education on the part of a Government 
which was prepared to carry out measures 
of a liberal and enlightened character. 
With respect to the question of Reform, 
adverted to in the Speech from the Throne, 
for himself he was not prepared to support 
any sweeping measure of that description. 
He thought, when we were apparently on 
the brink of a European war, it would be 
as well to postpone the discussion of ques- 
tions affecting the social condition of the 
country. Ie fully admitted there had been 
great corruption; and he would have the 
House punish by all means those boroughs 
which had been guilty of it. Let it do away 
with the “ flag-bearers ”’ of the borough of 
Cambridge, ‘* the messengers”’ of Maldon, 
**the long-shore men”’ of the City of Lon- 
don, and * the two-and-sixpenny freemen” 
of Liverpool. Let it also do away with 
scot-and-lot voters and potwa!loppers, and 
give places like Staleybridge, Doncaster, 
Birkenhead, and the unrepresented parts 
of the metropolis, each a Member. That 
would be a measure productive of great 
good, which the country would appreciate, 
and one to the consideration of which they 
ought to proeced without dclay. He hated 
war as much as any member of the Peace 
Society, and perhaps on the same grounds. 
He hated it, not only because it destroyed 
all the flourishing arts of peace, and placed 
obstacles in the way of social progress, but 
because it represented a retrograde move- 
ment, Surely a great commercial country 
like this, with all its vast and varied inter- 
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ests, would never rush headlong into a war, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, whatever 
might be the consequences of the past year, 
had the satisfaction of knowing that, with- 
out adding a single halfpenny to the burdens 
of the poor and industrious classes of the 
country, he had been enabled to equip and 
furnish the finest armament that had ever 
sailed on the waters of the Euxine. The 
hon. Member near him (Mr. Baillie) said 
that such a war would be unpopular. He 
(Sir R. Peel) maintained, on the contrary, 
that the people, having confidence in the 
policy of the Ministry, would be prepared 
to accept whatever responsibility that war 
and their duty might entail. At every 
stage of these unfortunate proceedings, he 
maintained that we had shown a disposi- 
tion to negotiate honourably. He gave his 
support to the Address in answer to the 
Speech from the Throne, and he was pre- 
pared on those grounds to support the po- 
liey of the Government. [le thought he 
was speaking the sentiments of many, when 
he said that the people of this country 
rested satisfied that the apparent delay 
which had marked their interference in 
this momentous question, far from having 
sacrificed one iota of the national dignity, 
was proof of that temperate judgment and 
that wise discrimination which afforded the 
happiest test of the capacity of a Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HUME said, he was not prepared. 
to enter upon the discussion of this mo- 
mentous question affecting the East, till 
he had perused the documents which were 
to be laid before them. THe had seen such 
contradictory accounts in the public prints, 
that he was quite at a loss to know what 
to believe, and, therefore, he was anxious 
to see the papers. He must be allowed 
to express the hope that, if war was ne- 
eessary, the naval and military establish- 
ments of the country would be dealt with 
in terms of the recommendations of the 
various Committees who had reported on 
the subject of our armaments, and that 
none of the waste and extravagance would 
be experienced which had so much pre- 
vailed in past times. He hoped, also, that 
the true policy would be fullowed of rais- 
ing within the year all that they required 
for war, without adding a single additional 
tax. He hoped to see removed from our 
commercial system all those impediments 
to onr prosperity that still existed, espe- 
cially as the House now saw how all the 
prophecies of cvil from the changes which 
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had already taken place had been contra- 
dicted by the fact. With regard to the 
reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts, he 
wanted no half measures, but some such 
measure as had been introduced last year 
by the hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Collier). Ie thought it was 
very much to be regretted that Govern- 
ment had not gone further in their career 
of reform with respect to the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Ccurts, and more particularly that they 
had retained the Admiralty jurisdiction, 
which would be much better abolished al- 
together. There bad been a number of 
meetings held in England and Scotland 
recently, at which a great desire was ex- 
pressed for refurmatory schools, The ne- 
eessity of providing for our criminal popu- 
lation, in consequence of the abolition of 
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could not undertake anything more impor- 
tant to the interests of the West Indian 
colonies and of the North American pos- 
sessions than by setting at rest all the 
differences between us and the United 
States. Let them in all respects carry 
out the principles of free trade — other 
countries would be certain to follow them. 
They had been told that would not be the 
case; but day after day our example had 
its effect, and if Government carried out the 
principle he was quite sure of the result. 
{le would only say one word on the sub- 
Iie was very sorry to 
see that the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth had thrown out any doubts as 
to the necessity of reform. If there was 


Speech. 


| anything which more than another would 


transportation, threw on the community at 


large great additional burdens, and some 
means must be adopted to mect them. He 
asked the House and the Government to 
go to the root of the evil, and, by training 
up the young, and educating them eare- 
fully, to prevent them growing up in vice 
and inflicting the evils on society which 
necessarily followed. It had been stated 


by the hon. Baronet who last spoke, that 
forty-five out of fifty-five persons who came 


to be named could neither read nor write; 
and he had been informed by a coroner of 
experience that, in the country there were 
probably, on an average, only one or two 
persons on a jury who could sign their 
names. It was disereditable to the Go- 
vernment of this country not to have grap- 
pled with that important question of edu- 
cation ere this, and now that they could 
not transport convicts, and that the punish- 
ment of death was almost abolished—what 
could they do if they would not train up 
the poor while they were young, so that 
when old they might not be burdens to the 
State ? 
had contained allusions to our relations 
with the United States. 
have had some information as to how they 


tend to the contentment of the country, it 
was to, give the working man his proper 
value in the State—to let him know what 
was his duty and what were his rights— 
to give him his proper status—to let the 
constitution rest on as broad a basis as 
possible, and then he (Mr. Hume) was 
quite satisfied that the unfortunate dis- 
putes which had taken place and were 
going on in the manufacturing districts, 
which were so destructive to working men 


'—for the masters could manage to get 


He could have wished the Speech , 


on, while the workmen were sure even- 
tually to suffer—and which were so inju- 
rious to our trade and commerce, would 
be put an end to altogether. Le hoped 
Government would take care there was a 
measure for the extension of the suffrage 
in their new Bili; and if the ballot, which 
he wished to try, could not be acceded 
to, let there be, at all events, some pro- 
tection provided for the voter. They talk- 
ed of their constitution, but at present it 
was so covered with corruption and bribery 
that every Englishman, instead of being 
proud of it, should be anxious to get rid of 
it. Nothing but protection to the voter 


! would remove these evils, and he was sa- 


Ile wished to | 


stood as to the fishery laws and the nego- | 


tiations into which they had entered on 
that subject. The hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) had stated that he was favourable to 
a union with France, and in that he (Mr. 
Hume) entirely coneurred; but he wished 
to sce the union between England and the 
United States equally strong, and all the 
petty differenees which had existed be- 
tween those two great nations entirely re- 
moved. Ile was sure the Government 


tistied if they afforded such protection to 
the constituency, the working men would 
have the importance they deserved, and 
would no longer be ‘led away by men pos- 


| sessed of talent, certainly, but who scemed 





to apply that talent to obtain money for 
their own use alone. He should wait till 
Government had laid all the documents 
relating to the Eastern question on the 
table of the House, which would, he un- 
derstood, be done at an early day, before 
he stated his opinion as to what had oe-4 
eurred. He must complain that the Speceh, 
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owing to the fault of somebody or other, 
had not been printed and delivered as was 
usual to Members ere that discussion came 
on, and, therefore, he was ignorant as to 
its actual contents. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he rose specially 
for the purpose of referring to that para- 
graph in the Speech from the Throne 
which related to a further change in the 
navigation laws. [le was not prepared to 
say the Government might not have good 
grounds for recommending a Bill to be 
framed to open the cvasting trade, and he 
begged leave to make a few remarks on a 
subject on which he would have been silent, 
had it not been for the allusions made to 
it in the Speech. The inerease in the 
price of coals, mainly caused by the rise of 
freights, was, no doubt, one of the causes 
of the privations to which the people, and 
especially the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
had been exposed; and it was tu be remem- 
bered that, not long ago, a strike was ex- 
pected to take place in the north, which by 
the good conduct and sense of the seamen 
employed in the coal trade of those ports, 
had been prevented from assuming the cha- 


racter it might otherwise have done. He 
saw another reason for considering the pro- 
priety of opening our coasting trade in the 


fact that the United States had taken ad- 
vantage of the present restrictions here to 
exclude British ships from the whole trade 
between New York as far as California, 
on the ground that it was a coasting trade 
—what they were scarcely warranted in 
saying—and that they must submit to 
be shut out, as our Jaws shut American 
ships out from the trade along our shores. 
But, while he made these admissions, he 
could not certainly go so far as to say with 
the hon. Member for Montrose, that the 
changes which had recently taken place in 
our navigation code had been productive of 
nothing but benefit, and had been attended 
with no evil or inconvenience. Ile had, 
ere he rose to speak on that occasion, de- 
termined to take the earliest opportunity 
of calling the attention of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty to the grievous losses 
which had been inflicted within a very short 
time on the shipping interest by many ca- 
lamities which they had all so much to de- 
plore—he meant the loss of the Tayleur 
and other vessels. It was to be feared 
from the evidence of witnesses examined at 
the coroner’s inquest that the loss of the 
Tayleur was greatly attributable to the in- 
efficiency of the crew. It was folly to say 


Mr. Huine 
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that if liberty had not been given to British 
vessels to ship crews of that kind, many of 
them would have remained unemployed at 
home. It would be far better for them to 
remain at home till they got crews of effi. 
cient men, than to put to sea in such a 
state; and when the hon. Member for 
Montrose said no inconvenience had taken 
place from those changes in our laws, he 
begged to point out cases to show the 
contrary. He hoped when the Govern. 
ment recommended their Bill to Parlia. 
ment, they would take steps to remedy 
those evils, especially with regard to emi. 
grant ships; and he could assure them he, 
as the representative of the largest ship. 
ping port in the kingdom, and those who 
sat near him, would lend them the best 
assistance in their power to make it effi- 
ecient. He could only hope Government 
would not close their ears to the represen- 
tations of those most interested in and 
most conversant with the facts and merits 
of the question, but that they would listen 
to the reports of the different Chambers of 
Commerce, and the associations of ship- 
owners throughout the country, with re- 
spect to the alterations and amendments 
proposed, As to the Speech from the 
Throne in general, he might be permitted 
to say he did not think it had received 
in that debate the attention and consid- 
eration due to it. At no period since 
the peace of 1815 had Parliament ever 
met under circumstances of such gravity, 








or which might be followed by such impor- 
tant consequences as at present. In the 
sentiments of the hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel), who had that night addressed the 
louse with such eloquence, and he might 
say with hereditary ability, he entirely con- 
eurred. Far be it from him to find fault 
with the efforts of the Government, or to 
censure them for the patience and modera- 
tion with which they had conducted those 
long negotiations. But however that might 
be, he feared Her Majesty was but too well 
justified in preparing the House and the 
country for the results of the circumstances 
in which they were now placed. He be- 
lieved that Russia, whose colossal power 
could scarcely be overrated, was, as yet, 
chiefly desirous of protracting the uegotia- 
tion, in order that she might assemble her 
gigantic force on the borders of the Cauca- 
sus and the frontiers of Turkey, and, as no 
one had thought fit to allude to the vast 
power of that empire, and of the great Au- 
tocrat who controlled it, and as the war 
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-was undoubtedly popular at the present 
moment—so much so, indeed, that the Go- 
yvernment had incurred some unpopularity 
because they had not interfered more deci- 
sively by force of arms already—he did not 
think the time altogether unemployed, if, 
on the eve of a step of which no one could 
foresee the consequences, he directed the 
attention of the House, on data and autho- 
rities which he believed to be indisputable, 
to the actual amount of the Russian forces. 
Sir Archibald Alison said— 


“If Western Europe has little to fear from the 
rivalry of Russian art or the flight of Russian 
genius, it is otherwise with the imitation of the 
military art, which has been carried to the very 
highest point in the Muscovite armies. The army 
consisted in 1840 of 72 regiments of infantry, 24 
of light cavalry, 90 batteries of foot, and 12 of 
horse artillery. Each regiment consists of seven 
battalions of 1,000 each, so that the infantry alone, 
if complete, would contain above 500,000 men. 
The guards, composed of the élite of the whole 
population, consist of 12 regiments of infantry, 
12 of cavalry, 12 batteries of foot, and 4 of horse 
artillery. Besides these, there are 24 regiments 
of heavy reserve cavalry, and 12 batteries of re- 
serve horse artillery, and the armies of the Cau- 
casus, Orenburg, Siberia, Finland, and the Inte- 
rior, containing 100 battalions of 1,000 men each, 
40 regiments of cavalry, and 36 batteries of can- 
non, In addition to these, 164 regiments of Cos- 
sacks, of 800 horsemen each. If these forces were 
complete, the total would give 800,000 infantry, 
250,000 horse soldiers, and 100,000 artillerymen, 
And even with all the difference between returns 
on paper and the effective muster, Russia could 
produce, when her strength was fully called forth, 
not less than 400,000 infantry, 100,000 cavalry, 
and 50,000 artillerymen for service beyond her 
own frontier, although the distances of the empire 
were so great that it would require more than a 
year to bring even the half of this immense force 
to bear on any point in Europe or Asia. Hence 
the principal armies were disposed in positions 
where they might be comparatively near the pro- 
bable scene of military operations. The first army, 
112,000 strong, was stationed in Poland and the 
adjacent frontiers of Russia. . The second, also 
112,000, was cantoned in the southern provinces, 
between Odessa and the Danube, and was destined 
to overawe Turkey. The third, 120,000 strong, 
was stationed as a reserve at Moscow and the 
eentral provinces, and was intended to reinforce 
either of the great armies on the frontier. In ad- 
dition to these, there were 60,000 men, including 
the guards, at St. Petersburg, 140,000 in the Cau- 
casus, or in the province of Georgia. These im- 
mense forces might all be rendered disposable 
without weakening any garrison or military sta- 
tion in the interior. ‘They were, however, so far 
separated from each other that it required a long 
time to concentrate them on any one point, or to 
produce the imposing. array of 160,000 warriors 
whom Alexander, in 1815, reviewed on the plains 
of Champagne.” 


He alluded to these facta with a double 
ebject—first, to show that, whereas time 
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was necessary for Russia to bring up those 
enormous armies, it would be the height of 
folly and delusion to believe that these ne- 
gotiations of Prince Orloff, or of any other 
mediator, were for any other purpose than 
for obtaining the delay Russia required; 
and, next, to put this country on its guard 
against being deluded by these negotiations, 
and to give a salutary warning to the peo- 
ple as to what they might expect when 
confronted with a foe of resources so great 
as he had stated. Ile believed he spoke 
in the unanimous sense of the British peo- 
ple when he said he had heard with pain 
and regret the language of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Inverness-shire (Mr. Baillie) on this 
question. [Ie could not agree with one 
word that fell from that hon. Member. 
Whether it was on the grounds of a change 
from an antiquated policy, of the decay of 
Turkey, or of religious feeling, he hoped 
he never would be found abetting Russia 
in her nefarious schemes of aggrandisement 
and plunder. If Turkey was indeed to 
fall, he said boldly the time for its dissolu- 
tion was not yet arrived. She had pre- 
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served the faith of treaties, and had ad- 
mitted us to great commercial advantages, 
which could not be recklessly sacrificed by 
admitting the claims which Russia had put 


forward, at first so insidiously, and next so 
violently. He believed he spoke the sen- 
timents of the people at large when he as- 
sured the Government that any measure 
they brought forward to preserve the hon- 
our and maintain the security of the coun- 
try would receive that support which was 
due to such a measure from every patriot. 
It was on that account he rejoiced, when 
he saw the carriage of the Turkish Am- 
bassador drive through the park, and the 
people crowding round it with such feeling, 
for it showed how naturally their sympa- 
thies went along with an injured nation; 
and he was satisfied that whatever sacri- 
fices might be required in aiding them 
would not be grudged by the large body 
of the people. It was fitting, however, 
that we should be prepared for the cala- 
mitics in which a protracted struggle 
would necessarily involve this country. 
The question of peace or war did net 
rest with them. It was the prerogative 
of the Crown; but if the Crown should 
unhappily be eompelled to declare war, 
it would then be the duty of the Queen’s 
Government to go to that House and to 
demand from them, not only a ratifica- 


tion of their pulicy, but the contribution 
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also of those supplies which would be| point them out one which, though not pa. 
necessary to carry on the war. Upon aj latable, perhaps, to the noble Lord oppo. 
subject on which so much public feeling, | site could not but be of importance to the 
national honour, and patriotism were con-| noble Lord the First Minister of the Crown, 
cerned, it was essential that the Govern-| to the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, 
ment should be able to appeal to a united| and to the right hon. Gentleman the 
people; and he thought therefore that} Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
they would have done wisely under present | been brought up at the feet of Mr. Can. 
cireumstances to postpone the question of} ning, when he named the name of Mr, 
Parliamentary reform. He was not going} Pitt, and the conduct which he pursued 
to commit his own opinion, nor did he ask | upon a very parallel occasion to the pre. 
others to commit their opinions to any Bill| sent. It had been the fashion of the 
which they might propose; but if the] reform party to say that Mr. Pitt was not 
measure of Parliamentary reform consisted | a sincere reformer. He denied such an 
sulely of a proposition for enfranchising | assertion. He believed that the genius, 
any non-privileged classes—simply of an| knowledge of politics, and the powers of 
extension of the franchise, by which the| mind of Mr. Pitt, were such that could 
good feeling of the country would be only | not but see the objections which existed to 
the more united, there might be fewer} an unreformed House of Commons. What 
objections to such a proposition. But his | was the course whieh Mr. Pitt pursued in 
apprehensions were that the right hon.|1782? He first brought forward his 
Gentlemen opposite, in whatever measure | Motion for Parliamentry reform upon the 
of Parliamentary reform they might bring | 7th of May, when it was lost by the small 
forward, would propose a Bill to disfran- | majority of twenty. In 1783 Mr. Pitt 
chise as well as to enfranchise. If it were | renewed his Motion, when it was lost by a 
intended to produce a new Schedule A, by | larger majority. In 1734 that memorable 
which many boroughs which had now the | conflict ensued between Mr. Pitt standing 
right to return Members would be disfran- | singly in that House against a coalition of 
chised, he forewarned the noble Lord the | parties, when, in the face of majorities 
Member for London, that he would involve | against him, night after night he still re- 
that House in a painful, protracted, and | tained the reins of power, and at last ex- 





acriminous struggle. He must tell the | cited such a spirit in the country that he was 
noble Lord that the moment when he de-! enabled to dissolve Parliament and to meet 


manded the co-operation of the House in | the next Parliament with a good majority. 
their foreign policy, and called upon the| In the new Parliament Alderman Saw- 
people of England to vote the supplies that | bridge revived the question by moving for 
might be necessary to carry on the war, | the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
was not the time to throw discredit upon | into the state of the representation. Mr. 
the people to whom he appealed, and to} Pitt supported the Motion, but it was lost 
east dirt upon the representatives of the| by a majority of 68. Lastly, in 1785, 
people. Even if the noble Lord and the | Mr. Pitt, when First Lord of the Trea- 
right hon, Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had | sury, brought forward a well-considered, 
given rash pledges, he thought that they | detailed, and specific plan of reform, mov- 
would have done more honour to them-| ing for leave to bring in a Bill; but that 
selves, and would have evinced a truer | Motion was lost by a majority of 248 to 
sense of what was due to the feeling of the | 174. This was the last effort which was 
country, if they had withdrawn all notice; made by Mr. Pitt to obtain a reform in 
of Parliamentary reform from the House ; | Parliament; and the real and ostensible 
because one subject of grave and momen-| ground of his relinquishing that question 
tous importance was surely enough for this | was the altered state of our foreign rela- 
Tlouse to give attention to. Ile humbly | tions, the terrible outbreak of the French 
thought, therefore, that the Government | revolution, and the engaging in that war 
would have done much wiser if they had|in which Mr. Pitt saw that the whole 
for the time sacrificed their feelings upon | strength of the country would be required 
Parliamentary reform, and had given them | in the operations of the field, and that it 
another year to see what would be the| would be no wise policy to divide the 
probable result of the struggle upon which | country by a domestic question like that 
they were about to enter. If they looked | of Parliamentary refurm. He very much 
for precedents for such a course, he could] desired that the present Ministry would 
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take an example from that patriotic con- 
duct of Mr. Pitt. He wished that the no- 
ble Lord had had the moderation, forbear- 
ance, and courage, to state reasons such as 
these why he thought it necessary to post- 
one a measure for Parliamentary reform; 
for he believed, if he had done so, that he 
would have found an echo throughout the 
whole country. They might talk as they 
pleased; but he asserted that there was 
at present no dissatisfaction of any amount 
at the state of the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, and no general demand for a 
change in that respeet. Let them look at 
the meeting which had been held the other 
day in Manchester, the very focus of Par- 
liamentary reform. Out of a population 
of 500,000, not above 250 persons as- 
sembled at that tea party. A gentleman 
was voted into the chair to introduce the 
subject of Parliamentary reform to the | 
assembly, and he did so with a few statis- 
ties touching the proportions of what he | 
called the ‘‘non-represented part of the | 
community,” upon the strength of which | 
he had the modesty to claim no less than 
fifty Members for the county of Lancaster, 
or one-tenth of the whole representation | 
of England. But though that meeting | 
was ostensibly for the diseussion of the | 
question of Parliamentary reform, there | 
was not a speaker among them who did | 
not take the first opportunity to fly off at | 
atangent from that point, and the whole | 
resolved itself into a discussion of the | 
great and absorbing question of peace or | 
war. That was almost the only meeting | 
which had taken place in support of Par- 
liamentary reform, and he believed that he 
was not only justified in saying that it was 
an unealled-for measure on the part of the 
people, but that he sincerely believed, if 
the noble Lord said he would postpone the 
consideration of it until we could see a 
little more clearly what was the state of 
our foreign affairs, that there was not a | 
man in that House, and searcely a well- 
wisher to his country in the Kingdom, who 
would not feel as if a weight had been 
taken off his breast, and that he had been 
relieved of a great responsibility. Te felt 
this matter so strongly that he rejoiced 
that he had had an opportunity of fairly 
stating it to the House. He hoped, though 
he had presumed to censure the Govern- 
ment, that he had not done so in language 
either unbecoming or acrimonious. THe 
gave the Government eredit for much that 
they had done under difficult cireumstan- 
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ces, He did not mean to place embarrass- 
ments in their way by anything in the 
shape of factious opposition; but when a 
matter of policy so grave as that to which 
he had alluded might be fairly pointed out 
by a Member of the Opposition, he consid- 
ered that he only performed his duty to the 
State and to his own conscience by boldly 
expressing himself and indicating the error 
which he thought the Government had 
committed, in the hope that they would do 
what they could to redeem that error while 
it was yet in their power. He did not 
think it necessary to move an amendment 
on the Address. Other opportunities would 
occur when these matters might be more 
specifically discussed, and, in the mean 
time, he was content with having brought 
the matter before the House and the coun- 
try. 

In. Serseant SIIEEF said, he did not 
rise to disturb the unanimity which ap- 
peared to prevail upon the subject of the 
Address to Her Majesty. No doubt the 
Ministers had hitherto honourably endca- 
voured to preserve an honourable peace; 
and he doubted not that they would be 
supported by all parties in that House, and 
by the country generally, if, after their 
endeavours to preserve that peace had 
failed, they should prosecute the war with 
vigour, in order to arrive again at an ho- 
nourable peace. Ile should be ready to con- 
sider all those measures of reform which 
Her Majesty's Ministers had announced to 
be in contemplation, and some of which 
appeared to him to be most worthy of 
the consideration of the House and of the 
country. Tle was exceedingly sorry to 
find that it was his duty to advert to what 
he considered to be a serious and unpar- 
donable omission in the Speech from the 
Throne. He heartily wished that the dis- 
tinction which that speech had obtained, 
according to the hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) by not mentioning Ireland, could 
with good reason and just cause be one 
worthy of imitation in other Speeches 
from the Throne. He did not know that 
England had any interest greater than 
the happiness and contentment of the 
people of Ireland, and he sincerely hoped 
that the time would come, and that 
it was not far distant, when a Minister 
would sit upon the benches opposite who 
would be brave enough, and honest 
enough, to give effect to his own delibe- 
rate convictions, and to redress the well- 
known grievances of the sister country. 
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It was not his intention to trouble the 
House with a detail of those grievances. 
He was happy to express his conviction 
that they were not very many in number, 
and that nothing was wanted for their re- 
dress. but a firm, honest, and courageous 
intention on the part of an English Mini- 
ster to redress them. But there was one 
of those grievances to which he felt that it 
was his duty to advert. During the last 
ten years every Ministry had admitted the 
necessity of reforming the laws which re- 
gulated the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. Indeed, it would be 
impossible for any Minister not to admit 
that necessity, seeing that ten years ago 
the Report of a Commission had been pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, from which it 
appeared that the people of Ireland were 
the worst clothed, the worst fed, and the 
worst lodged of all the people upon the 
face of the earth, and that in the great 
majority of the counties of Ireland some 
forty or fifty per cent of the inhabited 
houses were mud dwellings with only one 
room. Shocked and scandalized at that 
information obtained by a Commission, the 
members of which were above all excep- 
tion, Minister after Minister, the Earl of 
Derby in the other House, and the Duke 
of Newcastle (then Earl of Lincoln), the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir J. Graham), and the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Cavan (Sir J. 
Young), in that House, had admitted the 
necessity of a reform of the law which re- 
gulated the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland; but as yet nothing had 
been done. Ile could not forget that at 
the commencement of last Session, this 
subject formed a prominent portion of the 
Speech from the Throne, and that the late 
Government early in the Session, through 
the then Attorney General for Ireland, 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Napier), laid 
upon the table of the House four Bills, 
which were in the main, as it turned out, 
well-considered measures, for the purpose 
of redressing that greatest, perhaps, or 
the greatest but one, of all the grievances 
of the sister country—the state of the 
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disposition to offer a factious opposition to: 


such reforms as the late Government might 
wish to introduce upon that subject. The 
Bills were introduced, and the late Govern. 
ment was thrown out; but during the 
whole of the Session he had been under 
the impression that the present Govern. 
ment, represented upon this subject by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 


Cavan, was seriously and honestly intent. 


upon effecting a substantial reform in those 
laws. He had watched the right hon, 
Gentleman and the Government, in the 
Select Committee, and in that House, 
They had sat six or seven weeks upon the 
subject upstairs. The four Bills were 
afterwards carefully considered in that 
Tlouse, and, with some amendments, they 
passed, in their main features, as they had 
been introduced by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Napier). They 
were then taken up to the House of Lords, 
where they were read a second time, 


Surely, after that, he had a right to infer. 


that this grave question of imperial poliey 
was worthy the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, and worthy to be mentioned in the 
Speech from the Throne, that the people 
of Ireland might know whether the Go- 
vernment were seriously intent upon giv- 
ing them that reform or not. The hon, 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) informed them, 
that he attributed the absence of all men- 
tion of Ireland to the good effects of the 
Incumbered Estates Act. It was a very 
good measure, no doubt, but it was not 
sufficient to remove the evils which afflicted 
that country. The comparative prosperity 
of Ireland had arisen, not from that mea- 
sure alone, but from the fact that its main 
industry was agricultural, and that pricea 
had considerably risen. There was another 
reason for the apparent absence of discon- 
tent, and that was, that there had existed 
up to this moment a certain degree of re- 
liance in the honesty and sincerity of the 
Government last year, and a belief that 
they really did intend to legislate bene- 
ficially upon this most important question. 
He was not hasty to arrive at conclusions, 
but he feared that all omission of the sub- 
ject indicated a lukewarmness and an in- 


law regulating the relation between Jand- | difference as to whether it should be con 


lord and tenant in Ireland. 
hon. and learned Gentleman explained at 
that time his code at great length. 


The right! sidered or not. 


If, however, there really 
did exist an honest intention to promote 


The | the refurm of those laws, he entreated the 


Irish Members took some exceptions to it,| Goverument not to let that evening pass 


which the right hon. Gentleman had the 
candour to admit were not indicative of any 


Mr. Serjeant Shee 


without an assurance to that effect; not to 
let it be said, when the news of that 
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night's debate arrived in Ireland, that 
Her Majesty's Ministers, who had ap- 
peared so earnest last year, had forgotten 
their promises, and meant to take advan- 
tage of the.rise in prices and the compara- 
tive prosperity of the country, to leave 
those laws in their present unsatisfactory 
condition, It appears from a most useful 
Report upon this subject, which had been 
prepared by an hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in that House, that the state of the 
law in Ireland in this respect was not only 
different from the law in England, but 
from the law of every civilised nation in 
the world; and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in that Report pointed out certain 
remedies which had been adopted in one 
of the Bills of last Session. He trusted 
that what the late Government intended 
to do, and what the present Government 
had obtained support from Ireland, on ac- 
count of their supposed intention to do, 
had not now slipped their memories, Tle 
hoped they would have an assurance from 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Cavan, that he had not spent all his time 
and anxiety for nothing last Session, but 
that he intended to resume his labours 
this Session, and to bring them to some 
useful and practical result. 

Sir JOHN YOUNG said, he thought 
that the conclusion at which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had arrived, that the 
Government intention of legislating benc- 
ficially on the subject of the relation |e- 
tween landlord and tenant in Ireland had 
been abandoned, was rather hasty. He 
was not aware that any indication had 
been given of such an abandonment. 
There had been an honest desire on the 
part of the Government to legislate in this 
matter, so as, while fully guarding the pro- 
perty of the landlord, to put the tenant into 
a better position; and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did no more than justice when 
he supposed that such was the sincere wish 
The Govern- 
ment took, as the basis of legislation, the 
measures proposed by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Napier). 
He, for one, would never hesitate to award 
to the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin, 
the praise to which he was fairly entitled 
for his share in these Bills. They were 
framed with great care, with admirable 
skill, and with a due regard to the interests 
of the landlord as well as the tenant. If 
the hon, and learned Member for Kilkenny 
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(Mr. Serjeant Shee) would, however, re- 
call to his recollection what Her Majesty’s 
Government had done in the last Session 
with regard to this subject, he would see 
that they had done more than they had 
promised. They appointed a Committee 
in which those who called themselves pe- 
culiarly the friends of the tenant-farmer, 
were represented in a much greater degree 
than they were in that House, or even, he 
believed, in the country at large. After 
much consideration the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s own Bill was rejected, and, 
what was thought the safer measure of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the Mer. 
ber for the University of Dublin adopted 
with a few amendments—amendments cer- 
tainly not unimportant, which he had had 
the honour of proposing on the part of the 
Government, but which, though material, 
were yet rather details affecting the mode 
of compensation, and simplifying the ma- 
chinery and complicated notices in the 
original Bill, than a change in its principle, 
No blame could be cast on the Government 
for the delay which occurred after those Bills 
left the Select Committee. On more than 
one occasion he offered those Bills to the 
consideration of the House; they were 
postponed, mainly, he believed, on the re- 
presentations made by hon. Gentlemen 
friendly to them. When these were sent 
up to the other House, their Lordships did 
not consider they had sufficient time to 
deal with them, but they read them a sec- 
ond time, thereby affirming that they 
thought it right that the subject should be 
considered, and that they saw nothing 
in the Bills themselves which should pre- 
vent their taking them into consideration. 
There was, he believed, an agreement that 
the Bills should be revived this Session, 
that they should be fully considered by 
their Lordships, and then sent down to 
this House. He believed it was the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
press for the accomplishment of that agree- 
ment, and that the Bills of the right hon, 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin would be intro- 
duced into the House of Lords, and after- 
wards sent down to this Ilouse for its con- 
sideration. This assurance, he trusted, 
would satisfy the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that the Government was perfectly 
honest in its intentions with regard to 
these Bills. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR begged to 
thank the Government, on behalf of his 
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constituents, for that paragraph in the! 
Royal Speech which related to the removal 
of restrictions on the coasting trade. 
There was one fact which he thought it. 
necessary to mention with regard to the 
increase of business at Sunderland, as 
being of national importance, and showing 
the general commercial prospects of the 
country. It was, that upon a comparison 
of the relative production of the shipyards | 
of New York and Sunderland during the | 
last year, he found that Sunderland had 
built sixty-five more ships than New York, 
with an excess of tonnage of 22,256 tons 
over that of New York. More than that, 
he believed that recent legislation had | 
tended to increase the character, style, 
and size of the ships. The number of 
ships registered at Sunderland during the | 
year 1851 gave an average of 211 tons, 
and for the year 1853, 219 tons; and the 
number of ships launched in the Wear dur- | 
ing those two years gave the average of | 
355 tons for 1851, and 449 tons for 1853. 
He found, however, that while the foreign | 
trade had increased, there had been some 
falling off in the coasting trade, and the 
effect of free trade had been, therefore, to 
give an impetus to the higher class of 
shipping in Sunderland, and to draw the 
attention of the shipbuilders there to the 
English ships engaged on 


} 


| 


foreign trade. 
the coasts would have a natural protection 
as compared with foreign vessels engaged 
in that trade, by the facilities which they 
would possess for the accommodation of 
their sailors in the home ports, and also in 


the nature of the coast navigation. The 
Government had, he rejoiced, made up 
their minds, by throwing open the coast- 
ing trade to foreign ships, to toll the last 
knell of protection; and the House and 
the people had reason to congratulate 
themselves that, whilst the Government 
took measures to preserve the dignity of 
the Crown and the security of the Em- 
pire, they were also mindful of bringing 
forward measures of a peaceful character 
and of a useful nature—measures tending 
to develop the energies, and to promote 
the prosperity of the nation. 

Mr. FAGAN said, he regretted very 
much to find from that sentenee of the 
Speech from the Throne which referred to 
University reform that it was not the in- 
tention ef Her Majesty’s Government to 
extend that reform to Ireland. In his 
Opinion much as reform was required in the 
Universities of England, it was called for 
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doubly iv Ireland. Ter Majesty’s Govern. 
ment had issued a Commission to inquire 
into the system of university education 
there, and the Report of that Commission 
had been placed upon the table of the 
Ilouse, and though no information was 
furnished as to the nature of the reform 
called for, still there was abundant evidence 
to show that Her Majesty’s Government 
were bound when they proposed a measure 
of university reform certainly not to ex- 
clude Ireland from the benefit of it. It 


tu Answer 


'was well known that five-ecighths of the 


inhabitants of Ireland were Roman Catho- 


lies, but they were excluded from the ho. 


nour and benefits of university education, 
It was no argument to say that there were 
now:in Ireland provincial colleges for the 
middle classes. The nature of the educa- 
tion in those provineial colleges was not so 
high as at the University of Dublin. Ife 
saw no reason why the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland should not have a right to the 
honours and benefits of their education as 
well as the Protestants. It was a matter 


| of surprise to him that university reform 


had been confined to this country, and not 
Ile de- 
nied that the University of Dublin was an 
ecclesiastical establishment. It had been 
founded originally for the purpose of giving 
education to all the people of Ireland. If 
the Government did not introduce any Bill 
on the subject, he should himself during the 
course of the present Session propose to 
the Louse a measure which he thought 
would carry out the views which he, in com- 
mon with the great mass of the people of 
Ireland, held on the subject. In conclusion, 
he must say that he concurred entirely in 
all that had fallen from the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Serjeant 
Shee); and he thought the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel) 
was not justified in saying that there was 
good reason for not alluding to Ireland in 
the Queen’s Speech, while the relations of 
landlord and tenant in that eountry con- 
tinued in their present state. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he must beg to 
express lis high gratification with that 
paragraph of the Royal Speech which re- 
lated to the reform of the probate jurisdie- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Courts. He be- 
lieved there was searcely a family in the 
whole kingdom who would not be inter- 
ested in this great measure. He only re- 
gretted that the Ecclesiastical Courts were 
to be retained at all under any circun- 
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stances. He could-not imagine that after 
these two important functions of which it 
was proposed to deprive them were gone, 
anything would be left worth retaining. 
Their duties could be undertaken by the 
existing Courts at Westminster, and he 
was confident that the people would prefer 
to see them committed to the Courts at 
Westminster. During a long practice in 
the law he had never heard these Courts 
spoken of by practitioners with anything 
but scorn and contempt. He knew not 
for what these Courts had existed except 
to create fees for official men ; and, gene- 
rally speaking, those men who enjoyed 
these fees—extracted from the orphans, 
widows, and bereaved families—were the 
decendants of dignitaries of the Church, 
entirely incompetent, in the opinion of the 
profession at large, for the requisite dis- 
charge of the duties. An influence was 
brought to bear in support of them in that 
House for which he could not account, but 
it was an influence stronger than that 
House — stronger than both Houses — 
stronger than the Throne itself. He had 
presented petitions in support of a measure 
which he himself had the honour of intro- 
ducing on this subject last Session, signed 
by persons representing property to the 


extent of 100,000,000/., and they com- 
plained in the strongest terms of the 
inconveniences and hardships which the 
Ecelesiastical Courts, in their present 


shape, entailed upon them. He certainly 
had understood the hon. and learned So- 
licitor General to hold out an intimation 
last Session that the Government intended 
todo away with probates altogether, and 
he regretted that this was not the case, for 
he saw no use for them except to increase 
the expense of wills. 

Mr. J. PHILLIMORE said, he was 
pleased to find that the Government had 
directed their attention to the question of 
reform of the Eeclesiastical Courts; but he 
must protest against the acrimonious tone 
of the hun. and learned Member who had 
last spoken. It was not his intention to 
enter into any elaborate defence of institu- 
tions for which the practitioners were not 
responsible, and which had long since been 
universally condemned ; but when the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield spoke of 
the practitioners as being objects only of 
scorn and contempt, he could not refrain 
from saying that some of them were as 
distinguished as any which the annals of 
this country afforded. The names of Dr. 
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Lawrence, from whom Fox was glad to 
take advice—of the late amiable and ac- 
complished Speaker of that House—of 
Lord Stowell, and of others to whom he 
did not wish more particularly to allude, 
should have induced the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to pause before he weakened a 
cause strong enough in itself by much un- 
necessary and violent vituperation. Before 
sitting down, he could not help expressing 
his regret that there was no mention in 
the Speech from the Throne of that cause 
which, after the cause of national honour, 
was the most sacred that could occupy 
their attention—he meant the great cause 
of natioual education. There was much 
in the Speech with regard to the education 
of the rich—there was nothing with regard 
to the education of the poor. Coupling that 
omission with the speech of the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord J. Russell) in answer to the 
question of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Pakington), and with the cireumstance that 
Convoeation, for some absurd purpose was 
to be allowed to sit for twelve hours—he 
supposed for the sake of doing mischief ; it 
could do nothing else—he could not resist 
the conclusion that to the same spirit 
which dictated so absurd a proceeding as 
that, they must aseribe the total omission 
from the Speech from the Throne of any 
reference to the most important subject that 
cuuld engage the attention of statesmen. 
Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I think that the 
resolution to which it seems the House 
has come, not to enter into any discussion 
with respect to that great question of 
foreign policy which now agitates the na- 
tion until Her Majesty’s Government have 
laid the documents relating: to it upon the 
table of the Louse, is wise and judi- 
cious, and | will not attempt in any way 
to act in a different spirit. When Parlia- 
ment was prorogued last autumn, Ler 
Majesty informed us, She had reason to 
believe that the negotiations which Her 
Government were then carrying on would 
be crowned with success, and even imme- 
diate success. The noble Lord the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs (the 
Earl of Clarendon) described, in the other 
House of Parliament, the character of the 
measures which he believed would achieve 
this desirable end. He stated, a few days 
before the prorogation of Parliament, that 
we might consider that the question which 
had so long been in controversy between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte, and which 
had so much agitated the feelings of Eng- 
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land and of Europe, was in fact arranged. 
I am obliged to speak from memory of the 
general tenour of the noble Lord’s obser- 
vations, but I think I am not misstating 
them. The noble Lord said, on that occa- 
sion, that the arrangements, which might 
be considered virtually to have been con- 
cluded, were arrangements which, with 
many other advantages which he referred 
to, had this peculiarity —that they con- 
tained no condition derogatory to the in- 
terests or to the honour of the Ottoman 
Porte. Sir, I need not remind the House 
that a few days after Parliament was pro- 
rogued, the arrangement which the Govern- 
ment had referred to made its appearance, 
and that appearance took the form of the 
famous Vienna note. That note has since 
been recognised to have been a proposition 
identical in spirit, and in many parts of 
it, even in language, with that celebrated 
ultimatum of Prince Menchikoff which 
has gained so much odium, and caused so 
much excitement. Now, Sir, remember- 


ing the tone in which Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters addressed Parliament at the end of 
last Session, and the confident hopes which 
they held out on that occasion of an im- 
mediate conclusion of this important con- 
troversy, I cannot but refer with some 


hesitation to the language in which we are 
now addressed in the present Speech. I 
am not going on this occasion to enter at 
all into the conduct of the Government 
during all these prolonged negotiations. 
The documents which they may place be- 
fore us will have all the attention they de- 
serve, and I shall not presume at this 
instant to offer any opinion of my own 
upon any of these transactions, even in 
cases in which we have been furnished 
with documents by other Governments, or 
in that one instance in which we have re- 
ceived a very important paper from Her 
Majesty’s Ministers—namely, the despatch 
of my Lord Clarendon. All -I wish now, 


is to remind the House of the tone adopted | 


by the Government when Parliament was 
last prorogued, and the expectation that 
was then held out to Parliament of an 


immediate and satisfactory conclusion of | 
this question, and to compare the lan- | 
guage used on that occasion with the lan- | 
guage now under our notice. Sir, I | 


think the House will not fail to observe 


that we are addressed now much in the | 


same terms as we were then. We are 
still told that negotiations are going on— 
a hope is still held out that these negotia- 
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tions may be successful; but I think Her 
Majesty's Government, after the complete 
failure of the expectations which they held 
out to us six months ago—after its having 
eventually been proved that the plan which 
they then proposed was a plan which they 
themselves now would not for a moment 
sanction—I think Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, while they tell the House that ne. 





gotiations are still proceeding, and that 
| they do not entirely despair of these nego. 
| tiations effecting their object, ought to 
| have assured us that the object of these 
negotiations is not one in the spirit of the 
Vienna note, which, six months ago, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
another place, held out to us as an ar- 
rangement not derogatory to the interests 
or to the honour of the Ottoman Porte, 
I think, Sir, it would have been more sa- 
| tisfactory to the House if the Government 
on this occasion had advised Her Majesty 
to use words which would have assured 
the country that, if the question can be 
settled without that fatal arbitrement of 
which we have of late been accustomed to 
speak, and to speak too familiarly, the 
settlement would be one which would 
maintain not only the integrity but the in- 
dependence of the Porte. Although I 
shall not propose any alteration in the 
Address to Her Majesty, I feel it my 
duty to express my conviction that the 
language held in this Address is not 
sufficiently expressive, not sufficiently firm, 
not so explicit as, I think, the circum. 
stances of the case require. There is 4 
timidity of tone, I think, in this Address 
which appears to me not only unwise, but 
also unnecessary. I think that if we still 
feel it our duty to support Her Majesty's 
Government in that attempt at negotiation 
which they may not yet consider altogether 
desperate—and I am sure there is no Mem- 
ber in this House that will blame Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government for still clinging to nego- 
tiations if they themselves have a conviction 
| that there is still a chance of accomplish- 
ing the desired end by such means—we 
must also feel that the tone taken in the 
Speech and Address with regard to these 
transactions between the Porte and Rus- 
sia should have been of a higher charac- 
_ter than that which seems to pervade the 
| document before us. 

Sir, I cannot say, with regard to our 
| foreign relations, that the language of this 
| Address is in other respects altogether sa- 
tisfactory. We hear—and I, for one, hear 
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with pleasure—of the cordial co-operation 
of Her Majesty with the Emperor of the 
French. I cannot fail, Sir, to remember— 
though I have no inclination to dwell upon 
the circumstance at this moment—that 
little more than twelve months ago I felt 
it my duty to call the attention of the 
House to the relations between this coun- 
tryand France. I thought it my duty to 
attempt to call the attention of Parliament 
and of the country to certain expressions 
and certain conduct of eminent personages 
who, from their abilities and their station, 
were able to influence public opinion— 
which expressions and conduct I was 
convinced had a tendency to weaken that 
good feeling between England and France 
which, under all circumstances, should be 
cherished, but which, under the then and 
present aspect of affairs, was doubly desi- 
rable and.important. I remember I was 
told then that my observations were fac- 
tious observations; but I appeal for my 
vindication to the language which is now 
held in Her Majesty’s Speech. I am gra- 


tified to find that Her Majesty is in cordial 
co-operation with the Emperor of the 
French; and I have no wish, or need, to 
say any more upon that subject. But, Sir, 
there is a suspicious omission in this Speech, 


which I think the House ought to notice. 
Her Majesty tells us in the Speech that 
She is in cordial co-operation with the Em- 
peror of the French; but so far as the 
Speech from the Throne is concerned, and 
80 far as our Address in answer to that 
gracious Speech is concerned, there is not 
the clear and manifest evidence in the sen- 
tence which follows, that, I for one, could 
have desired, that Her Majesty is in cordial 
co-operation with other Powers of very 
great interest and importance in this ques- 
tion. I wish we could be assured by the 
noble Lord opposite that there is no ground 
for any suspicion on that head. A state- 
ment to that effect would be very satisfac- 
tory to the House and the country. I should 
hope that upon this question Her Majesty 
18 not only acting in cordial co-operation 
with the Emperor of the French, but also 
with the Emperor of Austria and with the 
King of Prussia; and if Her Majesty is in 
80 satisfactory a position, then I think the 
language of the Speech and the Address 
might have been of a bolder and firmer 
character, and one more calculated to cheer 
the heart of the country at a moment when 
itmay be entering on a trial of so severe 
acharacter, Sir, the whole manner, in- 
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deed, in which our foreign relations are 
treated in the Speech from the Throne 
is peculiar. One would suppose, for ex- 
ample, that, in consequence of the ab- 
sorbing interest of this unfortunate strug- 
gle between the Porte and Russia, all con- 
sideration for other great Powers and for 
other allies of Her Majesty was entirely 
overlooked and forgotten. I observed the 
other day that, in that part of the Address 
of the President of the United States in 
which he touches upon the external rela- 
tions of the great republic, he particularly 
notices that there are three questions of 
policy connected with the Government of 
Great Britain which are yet unsettled. 
Now, Sir, it does not appear to me that it 
would have been an unusual, an unwise, or 
an unreasonable thing if there had been 
some reference in Her Majesty’s Speech 
on this occasion to those three unsettled 
questions of foreign policy with the United 
States, to which the President of the Uni- 
ted States had so particularly and so for- 
mally referred. There have, also, been 
other incidents connected with our foreign 
affairs not unworthy, I think, of being 
noticed in an Address to Her Majesty or 
ina Speech from the Throne. I remem- 
ber about two or three years ago one para- 
graph of Her Majesty’s Speech informed 
the Parliament that a treaty had been ef- 
fected with the State of Equador for the 
abolition of the slave trade. There were a 
great many Gentlemen in the House—not, 
I think, much to their discredit—who were 
not quite aware where the State of Equa- 
dor was; but the paragraph which the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Home 
Department, who was then Foreign Secre- 
tary, contributed to the Speech from the 
Throne on that occasion, was the impor- 
tant announcement of a treaty having been 
suceessfully negotiated and ratified by Her 
Majesty for the abolition of the slave trade 
in the State of Equador. Now, Sir, there 
have been treaties this year of still more 
importance than the treaty with the State 
of Equador, negotiated and ratified by Her 
Majesty, referring also to that part of the 
world, or, at least, that quarter of the 
globe; treaties in which the mercantile 
interests of this country are greatly inte- 
rested, in the successful accomplishment of 
which they have taken great pride, and 
which I believe are of more real value than 
many diplomatic arrangements of greater 
pretensions. Why, is there not that im- 
portant treaty which has opened to us the 
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navigation of the great rivers of South 
America? If you want to know what is 
the opinion of the merchants of England 
of the importance of that treaty, go to the 
Royal Exchange, go to Liverpool, and 
there you will hear men, whose opinions 
upon such a question ought to influence 
the House of Commons, speak of that 
successful diplomatic arrangement as not 
inferior in value, at all events, to the 
Vienna note. Why was that not noticed 
in Her Majesty’s Speech? Why were 
not the House and the mercantile com- 
munity gratified by an announcement in 
Ifer Majesty’s Speech of that important 
treaty having been concluded? I will 
not believe for a moment that it was 
because the negotiations for this treaty 
had been mainly carried on, and the po- 
liey had been entirely recommended, by 
the predecessors of the present Minis- 
try. That I cannot for a moment believe; 
but no one will deny that the treaty to 
which I refer is a most important arrange- 
ment—no one will deny that it is highly 
appreciated in this country—and allow me, 
Sir, to tell the House—allow me to im- 
press upon the merchants of our great 
manufacturing and commercial towns, that 
they ought to be very thankful that that 
important treaty wassuccessfully concluded; 
because, unless I am misinformed; when 
the despatch of the distinguished officer 
who successfully negotiated that treaty, 
announcing the completion of his mission 
was transmitted to this country, it erossed 
instructions coming from the Secretary of 
State at home, recalling him from his post, 
and telling him no longer to waste the pub- 
lic time and money upon so fruitless an 
enterprise. Now, Sir, having obtained such 
a success under such hazardous cireum- 
stances, I think thatis an additional reason 
why we should have been informed in Her 
Majesty’s Speech of such a treaty having 
been successfully concluded. 

Sir, I shall not, as I have already said, 
attempt to touch upon the important ques- 
tion which probably will soon engage all 
our consideration. I am perfectly prepared 
to give Iler Majesty’s Ministers eredit for 
the most sincere desire to avert from this 
country the great calamity of war. That, 
1 am sure, is a declaration which requires 
no affectation of candour on any man’s 
part to make. It must be so clearly their 
interest as well as their duty to maintain 
peace, that I am certain that no considera- 
tions but those of that paramount character 
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which should influence statesmen will ever 
induce them to take a contrary step so vast 
in its character and so enormous in its re. 
sults. But, Sir, although I am ready to 
give them that credit, I shall expect to find 
—and I am sure every Member of the 
House will agree with me in this—that 
they have been the faithful guardians of 
the honour of this eountry, I say the 
faithful guardians of the honour of the 
country, because I cannot dissever the idea 
of the honour of the country from the in- 
terests of the country. I utterly deny 
that in this great question of the balance 
of power—which, I think, has been un. 
wisely sneered at to-night—I deny that 
there is what has been called a sentimen- 
tal portion and a political portion. I deny 
that there are things which are impoli- 
tic to be done, but which our honour re- 
quires us to accomplish. I say, on the 
contrary, that in every instance it can be 
made manifest that what our honour re- 
quires, you will find the interest of the State 
sternly demands, If there is one thing 
more than another which, notwithstanding 
the gloomy prospects of the country, still in- 
clines me to hope that there is some chance 
of an honourable peace, it is the ample 
means which Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
provided for the occupation of the time of 
Parliament at the very commencement of 
the Session. I can hardly conceive that a 
body of men who are about to embark in 
—I will not say a great European struggle, 
though that is the eommon phrase —but 
which, in facet, is not only a European 
struggle, but an Asiatic struggle—which, 
indeed, may stretch into a third quarter 
of the globe, for Russia has not only 
European and Asiatic but American ter- 
ritories—I say I cannot conceive that a 
body of statesmen, who believe that we 
are about to embark in such a conflict, who 
are preparing to meet such an awful con- 


jancture—I cannot believe that any body of 


statesmen so placed would have asked us 
not only to reform the whole of our civil 
service, not only to reform the ecclesiasti- 
eal courts, not only to reform the poor-law, 
but even to reform the House of Commons, 
Sir, I came down here to-day with some 
fear—as many of us had—of some awful 
disclosure, of some terrible announcement, 
that was about to be made to us. 

thought we were going to make war upon 
the Emperor of Russia. I find we are 
only going to make war upon ourselves. 

agree with my hon. Friend the Member for 
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Liverpool (Mr. Liddell) in the abstract ob- Parliamentary reform the condition of his 
servations he made as to the very inoppor- accepting office. It is clear, therefore, 
tune season in which the Government is whether we have regard to the public cha- 
about to bring forward their measure of racter or to our belief in the political truth 
Parliamentary reform. Certainly if we are of the statesmen who have taken this de- 
about to go to war, when all the energies cided and matured course we cannot be- 
and feeling of the nation should be col- lieve—not because it is inconvenient to 
lected and concentrated on a struggle them to fulfil the most solemn pledges of 
which concerns so nearly our honour and _ their public life, but because it will be felt 
our interests, it appears to me in the as inconvenient by their followers and par- 
highest degree unwise and unstatesmanlike tisans—that they will now take a different 
that we should distract and dissipate those course,’ and maintain that the principle, 
energies—that we should divert those feel- which they have so repeatedly, formally, 
ings to another quarter, and to a question and politically recommended, is one that is 
ofan entirely different character. In the ge- unwise and impolitic to be pursued. They 
neral and abstraet observations, therefore, cannot avow that but at the expense of all 
Iagree with my hon. Friend the Member for their sagacity as public men—with the 
Liverpool. lLIagree with him that a period confession of how little prescience they 
of war is not favourable to the accomplish- have foreseen what was required for the 
ment of a great domestic change; but 1 interests of the country—if they now 
cannot agree with my hon. Friend that his eome forward and say—‘‘ True, four 
general observations apply to the position years ago [ announced Parliamentary re- 
of the present Government. I] think that form as the principle on which my Go- 
the present Government have done only vernment was to be carried on—true, the 
that which they ought to have done in year after I brought forward a highly 
meeting this question of Parliamentary re- finished and comprehensive measure in 
form. Let us look a little at the relations | unison with that declaration—true, I quit- 
of the Government to that question. We _ ted office, and, on unexpectedly return- 
have had two Prime Ministers, both of ing to it, renewed all the pledges and 
them members of the present Cabinet, who repeated all the recommendations which I 
have formed their Administrations on the , had given to Parliament and to the coun- 
principle of the necessity of such a change | try—true, I am now aeting with those who 
—that being their chief political dogma. | more formally and solemnly reiterated the 
We have them maintaining the same! same declaration; but what of that? We 
opinions and taking the same course | spoke idly—we thoughtlessly gave in to 
under circumstances of the most various | the ery of the day—we meant little though 
kinds. When two Prime Ministers have | we said much—we agitated the public 
given their opinions on a subject of great | mind by holding out fallacious hopes; but 
policy—that it was one which ought| now placed in a grave and responsible 
to engage public attention—and when position—some of our own followers not 
they have announced a measure with agreeing with us; even at the risk of 
respect to it, I feel that it is utterly im- | destroying our character as public men for 
possible that such a question can be put | ever, we now tell you that Parliamentary 
aside. The noble Lord (Lord John Rus- | reform is not necessary—that it is not de- 
sell) three or four years ago, after anxious | sirable to consider the question, much less 
meditation on the subject, came down to to legislate upon it; and that there should 
this House, and not only gave his opinion | be a tabula rasa of all those principles on 
that there should be a measure of Parlia- | which two eminent statesmen founded their 
mentary reform, but in the year after | declarations and formed their Administra- 
produced such a measure, he being then |tions.”” But it may be said, and it has 
the Prime Minister of this country. Little | been said to-night by my hon. Friend the 
more than a year ago a colleague of the | Member for Liverpool, ‘* Look at the case 
noble Lord, now Prime Minister (the Earl | of Mr. Pitt.’’ Mr. Pitt was a great states- 
of Aberdeen), formed his Administration | man, though a young man—he was pledged 
on the clear understanding that there| to Parliamentary reform at least as much 
should be a large measure of Parliamen-| as those men who, though eminent, yet 
tary reform; and we know that another | they will forgive me for saying, are not so 
member of the Cabinet, a distinguished | eminent as Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt was pressed 
colleague of the two noble Lords, made with a foreign war before he had fulfilled 
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his pledges with respect to Parliamentary | the right hon. Gentleman, or the Prime 
reform, and he did not hesitate, when this | Minister who founds his Government on 
country was about to be involved in war, large measure of Parliamentary reform, 
to act in opposition to his former opinions to evade their solemn pledge. Do I sup. 
—opinions which I believe he sincerely en- pose that the noble Lord contemplates 
tertained, although by discarding them he evading his pledge? I know that he 
gave occasion to insinuations that he had | will honestly attempt to fulfil it. I do 
been insincere. But I venture to remark not speak of the noble Lord or of his 
that that illustrious instance will not apply | colleague, but I speak of those devoted and 
to the present advisers of the Crown. It); ingenious friends of the noble Lord who 
was only last year that the present Ad-/ are so interested in his position that they 
ministration was formed on the principle | are quite willing that he should retain it at 
of a large measure of Parliamentary re-| the expense of his personal honour and his 
form. It is a very short time since the) political sagacity. But the noble Lord 
noble Lord chose to renew and to reite- | will act differently. I dare say that on 
rate all the pledges and to repeat all the; the 13th of next month we shall have that 
opinions on this important subject which large measure of Parliamentary reform 
he had previously expressed to the country} which has been so long promised intro- 
—and he was wise in so doing. But look | duced to our notice, I say that the pre- 
at the circumstances of the case. You—| sent Ministry, in the present circumstances 
I do not say the noble Lord—I know that | of the country, have no excuse for not in- 
he will not attempt to excuse himself—I | troducing a large measure of Parliamen- 
speak to his friends who wish to find an/| tary reform. It may be unwise that Par. 
excuse for him—you are about to embark | liamentary reform should be introduced 
in a war which, in your opinion, ought to| under any circumstances, it may be little 
change your views of pressing a measure | short of madness to introduce it under the 
of Parliamentary reform. But you thought | present existing circumstances; but the 
of Parliamentary reform last year. Were} Ministers must bring in a large measure of 
you not then in danger of a war—nay, of| Parliamentary reform, When that large 
worse than a war—were you not in appre- | measure of Parliamentary reform is pro- 
hension of invasion? Yet it was then | posed to us, I and my friends, after digest- 
that you founded your Government on this | ing it, as we shall digest the blue books, 
principle, and you appealed to the electors | will take leave to offer our humble opinions 
on this very ground of Parliamentary re-| uponit. And here I must be permitted to 
form; and yet at that time you thought, | say at the outset, that I entirely protest 
not only war was impending, but that | against the adroit arrangement which would 
invasion, immediate, instant, urgent, was | of necessity connect a measure for the pu- 
the doom of this country. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] | rification of the Parliamentary constituency 
Why, is it not notorious ? I do not wish to | with a measure for a reconstruction of our 
dwell upon the topic; I would pass it over | electoral system. I hold that there is no 
lightly—but there was one Member of the} necessary connexion whatever between 
present Administration—a Cabinet Minis-| these two subjects. We all know that 
ter—who, the moment he was appointed, | long before the great measure of 1832, in 
went down to the hustings, where he told | all cases of delinquent boroughs, where 
the people that we were not only to be| boroughs were proved guilty of organised 
invaded, but invaded in a peculiar way—by | and absolute corruption, you disfranchised 
bodies of 10,000 men, who, without any | them, and gave the seats thus vacated to 
previous notice, were piratically to bethrown | other constituencies. That happened fre- 
upon our shores? Did he not say to his| quently before the Bill of 1832, but you 
constituents, how are you to answer for your | gave those forfeited seats to other electoral 
wives and daughters under these cireum- | bodies, formed on the known principles of 
stances? This, said the right hon. Gen- | the constitution—you took the seats from 
tleman, is the position of the Government | the places so pnnished, and you gave them 
of which Iam a Member; we are about to| to other bodies; but whether you gave 
take steps to protect you, and not only to, them to counties, or enlarged the area of 
protect you, but to give you a measure of | the boroughs themselves, you still conferred 
Parliamentary reform. I think, therefore, | the right of sending Members to Parlia- 
the House will agree with me that there is | ment upon constituencies framed in the re- 
no possible excuse for the noble Lord, or | cognised spirit and in the ancient forms of 
Mr, Disraeli | 
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the constitution. I shall be as ready as 
any man in this House to support the most 
comprehensive and the most stringent mea- 
sures to put an end to bribery and corrup- 
tion. I do not say, indeed, that any man 
can introduce a measure that will of itself 
put an end to bribery and corruption. I 
know that, for that end, you must look to 
influences higher than mere Acts of Parlia- 
ment. You have put an end to the vice 
in classes higher than the constituent bo- 
dies, not by Acts of Parliament merely, 
but by giving them a higher tone of feeling, 
by educating the minds of those classes, 
by evoking in them a sense of public duty, 
and by cherishing and cultivating a feel- 
ing of self-respect. The same influence 
which has prevented judges, and states- 
men, and Members of this House, from 
being bribed, and flagrantly bribed, will 
in time, if it be fostered, beneficially act 
upon constituent bodies too. But I ad- 
mit that by legislative measures we may 
do something to check bribery and cor- 
ruption, and I will support any law, 
however stringent, which is at the same 
time practical for that purpose. It may 
be in the recollection of the House that 
only last Session I introduced a mea- 
sure, in conjunction with my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Midhurst (Mr. 
Walpole), for this very purpose. I must 
here repeat what I have often stated, that 
there is no class in the country less in- 
terested in bribery and corruption than the 
landed proprietors of England. Bribery 
and corruption are influences which are 
substitutes for local influence; and those 
who have great local influence are exactly 
the class who ought to look with the great- 
est jealousy on every measure which would 
substitute illegitimate influences for that 
local influence which they may proudly ex- 
ercise. I do not say that there are no in- 
stances where local influence has not been 
abused, as everything has been abused; 
but I do say that there is no class who 
have less abused the exercise of their local 
influence than the landed proprietors of 
this country, on whatever side of the 
House they may sit. Local influence 
has its source in the spirit of neigh- 
bourhood, in the principles of good fellow- 
ship and good feeling; and those influ- 
ences are sufficient to place them in their 
eminent position without having recourse 
to those which were originally directed 
against themselves, and from which, from 
the days of Sir Robert Walpole to the pre- 
sent, they have been the greatest sufferers. 
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I say, then, in the first place, that I will 
not connect a measure efficiently to check 
bribery and corruption with a measure for 
the reconstruction of the electoral body. 
There is no necessary connexion between 
the two subjects; they are put together to 
confuse our ideas, and to prevent us from 
seeing those measures which ought to ac- 
company them. We have been told in the 
Speech from the Throne, that ‘‘ recent ex- 
perience has shown how necessary it is to 
take etficient precautions against the evils of 
bribery and corrupt practices at elections.” 
But why are we to limit our exertions 
to bribery and corruption only? Why is 
intimidation to be passed over? I want 
that question to be answered. Great com- 
plaints have reached me as to intimida- 
tion at elections. I have had many cases 
brought before me of intimidation—I will 
not inquire now in which of Her Majesty’s 
kingdoms they took place. But if we are, 
in the spirit of purity, to put down bribery 
and corruption, I protest beforehand against 
this limitation of our labours, and I would 
suggest the introduction of the word *‘in- 
timidation.”” I do not mean formally to 
move it, but I make the suggestion to the 
noble Mover, and I trust he may avail him- 
self of it. I shall for a moment suppose 
that we have a large measure of Parlia- 
mentary reform before us, and that it is 
not connected with a measure for check- 
ing bribery, corruption, and intimidation. 
Let me observe in what spirit we shall 
consider this large measure, which has 
been so long promised, and which is now 
about to be produced. It is, in our opin- 
ion, most unwise, especially at the present 
time, to introduce any measure of Parlia- 
mentary, reform. Under these cireum- 
stances, we should perhaps be disposed 
to rest upon the extensive measure of 
1832, however, in many instances, unjust 
in its arrangements with regard to the in- 
fluence of the party that was opposed to the 
Government which introduced it. But the 
remedial agency of time has mitigated a 
great deal of that injustice, and we should 
be disposed to place against the advantages 
of an equitable arrangement of the claims of 
that party for redress, the immense disad- 
vantages of tampering with the constituent 
body, and of perpetually disturbing that 
which, above all, ought to be hallowed by 
prescription. But if that famous Bill—the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill—is 
again to be brought before us, and placed 
on that table for execution by those who 
were its prime projectors, and who sailed 
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into power and authority on the heady cur-| the noble Lord has been so long and a 
rent of its agitation, then we shall analyse | sedulously accumulating—we shall come 
the materials of which this House and the| forward not with clamour, not with that 
country is composed, with a view of at-| organised arrangement which is brought 
tempting to effect an adjustment more com- | into play whenever anything is demanded 
plete than now exists between the various | by what are called the large towns—but 
classes of the country and their representa- | we shall come down to the House of Com. 
tives in this House. I have taken occasion | mons and appeal to facts—we shall appeal 


before to point out to the House, when a to principles—we shall ask you to apply 
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large measure of Parliamentary reform 
was proposed by the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume), the extraordinary 
injustice with which the landed proprietors 
of the country have been treated with re- 
spect to the representation in the Ilouse, 
and all classes connected with the land. 
I have plaeed before the House statistics 


of property and population, and I have! 


shown that the greatest anomalies brought 


forward by hon. Gentlemen opposite in a’ 


thoughtless vein are equalled—nay, are not 
equalled, but are intinitely surpassed—if 
you apply these principles and test by these 
dogmas—by the arrangements for the re- 
presentation of the inhabitants of the coun- 
ties of England in the Commons House of 
Parliament. We have latcly had some im- 


portant returns furnished by the Govern- 
ment. They only confirm and illustrate, by | 
fresh and still more striking evidence, the 


principles which 1 have placed before the 
House with reference to this subject, and the 
facts which I have before stated. This is not 
to be denied—that at the present moment 
more than one-half the population of the 
country is represented in the House of 
Commons by a body of 160 or 170 county 
Members, while a population of not more 
than 7,500,000 are represented by more 
than 400 Gentlemen, who are called borough 
Members. So much for the facts at the | 
present moment. These are not consid- 
erations which would have induced us, | 
especially at the present moment, to come 
forward and ask for Parliamentary re- | 
form, though we think that great injustice 
has been done us by the present arrange- | 
ment. When you appeal to the passions, 
and dwell upon the importance of what 
you call the large towns; the fact is, that 
there are vast populations, still larger than 
the largest towns, which are represented 
only in a most imperfect manner, and who 
have not nearly the number of Members 
which, according to your principles, they 
are entitled to. When we come to this | 
large measure—when we come to this bold 
proposition, as we have been informed, of | 
disfranchisement—when we have to add, 
them to that horde of forfeited seats which | 

\ 


Mr. Disraeli 


| your own facts and principles and to do us 
Justice ; but remember at the same time 
|that if you award to us that which we 
| supplicate, you will at the same time add 
| strength and reverence to the constitution 
| of England. 

| Lorn JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the Go. 
vernment have no reason to complain of 
the manner in which the Speech from the 
Throne and the Address this evening have 
been treated by the House. On the con- 
trary, 1 have to thank the House in the 
name of the Government for the general 
spirit of moderation which prevailed in the 
way in which hon. Members have declared, 
with respect to the great Eastern Ques- 
tion, on which opinions are so divided, that 
they are ready to wait to consult the papers 
which have been laid upon the table of the 
House, and that not till they have exa- 
mined them will they be prepared to give 
their judgment upon them. Sir, if there 
was anything in the beginning of the de- 
bate which may have been considered to 
criticise the policy of the Government, I 
am quite ready to rest the answer to those 
observations on the speech of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth (Sir 
Ro ert Peel) who spoke with great elo- 
quence and ability on our foreign relations. 
The right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down has made some philological ob- 
servations upon phrases in the Speech 
from the Throne, rather than found fault 
with the policy which it embodies. Of that 
policy I have only to say, that I think it 
has been carried on with a view to pre- 
serve, if possible, the blessings of peace to 
England and to the world, and that it has 
been directed, in any event, either in & 
peaceful or in a warlike termination of our 
negotiations, to preserving the honour and 
interests of this country. Sir, that honour 
and those interests would not have been 
preserved if, when we saw the aggressions 
of Russia on her unoffending neighbour, 
we refrained from lifting up our voice in 
her support, and demonstrating that, if 
necessary, we were ready to take other 
means to prevent the success of what ap- 
peared to us to be an unprincipled and an 
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unjust invasion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has alluded to the terms of the Vienna 
note. That note, as I stated in the former 
Session, was framed not by the English 
Government, but by the Government of 
the Emperor of the French. Some addi- 
tions and alterations were made to it by 
the Austrian Government, and we accepted 
the note as a means which we hoped would 
prove for the benefit of Turkey, and concil- 
iate her claims with those pretensions which 
the Emperor of Russia had put forth. It is 
quite true, I readily admit, that when that 
note arrived at Constantinople, and when 
the Turkish Government showed that, not 
in the plain sense, not in the sense affixed 
to it by the representatives of the Four 
Powers, but in the sense that might be 
afixed to it by her hostile and jealous 
neighbour, the note might infringe upon 
her independence, we had then no hesita- 
tion in recommending the modifications 
proposed by the Turkish Government to 
the consideration of the Emperor of Russia. 
The answer that was made, above all the 
explanations that were given by Count 
Nesselrode as to the sense in which the 
Vienna note was understood by the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg, proved not only 
that the Government of Russia was not 


prepared to recede from any of its preten- 
sions, but that to its unprincipled and un- 
just aggression, it added something which 
I cannot designate otherwise than fraudu- 
lent in the manner in which it pursued its 


policy. Sir, 1 should be misleading the 
House, if I were to express any coutident 
expectation that the offer now made will 
be acceded to by the Emperor of Russia. 
But this I may say, in reference to the re- 
mark of the right hon. Gentleman, that he 
hoped there was nothing contrary to the 
integrity and independence of Turkey in 
the terms proposed—that the terms now 
proposed are terms agreed to by the repre- 
sentatives of the Four Powers and of the 
Turkish Government, and that the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs himself framed 
and signed the note in which the proposi- 
tions were conveyed; so that, in advising 
the Government of St. Petersburg to ac- 
cept that note, we cannot suppose that we 
are in any way trenching upon the in- 
tegrity or the independence of Turkey. 
I think it is very obvious from the terms of 
the Speech that whilst the British Govern- 
ment is most anxious, if possible, to effect 
& pacifie settlement of the question, we 
are not disposed to let the Government of 
Russia so far take advantage of the time 
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that may elapse as that, while she is. ma- 
king warlike preparations, when the end of 
the negotiations should arrive we should 
be found totally unprepared. I know no 
injury—lI see, on the contrary, very great 
advantage—in protracted negotiations, as 
long as there is a hope that peace may be 
the result, if we do not allow the conse- 
quence to follow that an advantage may be 
gained by Russia during that time, which 
an earlier termination of the negotiations 
would prevent. When the papers are laid 
upon the table, I shall have no objection, 
on any Motion that may be made, or dis- 
cussion that may arise, to go fully into 
those questions. One thing I may say— 
that, considering the position of Russia in 
regard to Turkey, and the frontier which 
divides them, and that England and France 
have taken the most active part in oppos- 
ing the designs of Russia, we have thought 
that it would be an immense advantage in 
every point of view, if Austria and Prus- 
sia would combine with us for the purpose 
of preventing a war from ensuing in con- 
sequence of the aggression that has been 
made by Russia. Our endeavours in that 
respect have not been fruitless. There 
has been a Protocol signed by the Ministers 
of the four Powers, in which they all de- 
clare that it is a satisfaction to them to be 
able to announce that no diminution of the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire will ensue 
from the war that now exists between 
Russia and her. That declaration, no 
doubt, is not complete—that declaration 
does not fully meet the views of the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain; but still it is 
a great advantage that, so far as we can, 
we shall act together; and when the Go- 
vernment of Austria shall perceive that 
war is at length near—that the negotia- 
tions in which she has willingly taken part 
will not be successful in inducing the Em- 
peror of Russia to desist from his efforts, 
and that nothing but bolder measures and 
a stronger tone would induce him to do so 
—I say I have great hopes that the Go- 
vernment of Austria, secing her own inte- 
rest—an interest much greater than that 
of England and France on this question— 
seeing, likewise, that the interest of Europe 
is involved in the settlement of this ques- 
tion—will, with the Government of Prussia, 
act generally with us, and I have no doubt 
of the immediate result. 1 say, consider- 
ing all these things, that our time has not 
been lost in our effurts for conciliation, 
and in doing everything that we could 
consistently with our honour and interest 
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for that purpose, and in endeavouring to 


persuade the Government of Austria to 
take what we think a more enlightened 
and more successful course. 

Sir, in the course of the debate there 
have been remarks made upon various sub- 
jects by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli) opposite; upon some domestic 
subjects by others—which had been omit- 
ted in the Speech. I quite agree in the 
importance of the treaty with Paraguay to 
which the right hon. Gentleman refers, 
and I have had the honour to present this 
evening, by command of Her Majesty, 
papers connected with that treaty. But 
really, considering the importance of some 
of the principal topics to be touched upon, 
there were so many topics contained in the 
Speech that unless the right hon. Gentle- 
man would recommend us to depart from 
all former precedents, and to frame the 
Royal Speech of the length of the Mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, 
we should not be able to include all the 
various topics to be referred to. A most 


important subject has been mentioned by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth—the subject of education; and 
the hon. Member for Montrose has also 
spoken on that subject. 


Sir, there is no 
one, I believe, who is more anxious to see 
a good system of education extended and 
established in this country than I am my- 
self. But it is necessary to consider the 
means by which that object may be accom- 
plished. With regard to one part of this 
great subject, taken as a whole—namely, 
the question of the English Universities— 
we have taken that subject into considera- 
tion, and I hope that during the course of 
the month of February—in the middle or 
towards the end of it—we shall introduce 
a measure for the improvement and reform 
of the University of Oxford. With respect 
to another department of this subject— 
namely, education in Scotland—my right 
hon. Friend the Lord Advocate has pre- 
pared a Bill on the subject, and when it is 
finally approved of by the Government he 
will introduce it. Now, with respect to 
various measures relating to education, I 
would rather that we should wait at all 
events to see the progress of the nume- 
rous measures we have to introduce, be- 
fore we say anything respecting them. 
The right hon. Gentleman has spoken of 
the question of reform in Parliament, and 
he seemed partly to agree and partly to 
disagree with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Liddell). The hon. 
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| Member for Liverpool told us that Mr. Pitt, 
in the year 1793, declared that he was no 
longer a supporter of a measure of Parlia. 
mentary reform in consequence of the war 
| to which the country was engaged. Now, 
however great may be the authority re. 
| ferred to, for my part, I had much rather 
i that Mr. Pitt had at that time refrained 
from entering into the war, and proceeded 
_with the Parliamentary reform. But I do 
| not think the precedent is applicable to the 
present time. If it were so, indeed, it 
/would be no slight postponement of the 
| question of reform, because that reform 
which Mr. Pitt postponed in 1793 was not 
| adopted by Parliament until forty years 
afterwards, and I certainly cannot consent 
to a postponement for that length of time, 
} But, Sir, it is to be considered whether the 
_exeuse was a good or abad one. What Mr. 
Pitt was engaged in resisting, or counter- 
| acting, was the spirit of republicanism and 
'demoeracy, and he thought it unwise to 
allow that spirit to display itself by sup- 
porting any measure of Parliamentary re- 
form. That was in fact the tendency, 
| spirit, and object of his war. At present 
|}we are in a totally different position. 
| Whatever complaint we may have to make 
of the Emperor of Russia, it is not that 
| which Mr. Pitt made, namely, that he is 
| engaged in supporting the pestilent doe- 
trines of democracy abroad. We cannot 
say that the Emperor of Russia has issued 
/any decree of fraternisation by which he 
hopes to spread republicanism. There is, 
| therefore, no likeness between the cases. 
| But I own, for my part, I do not agree in 
the cogency of the argument, even with- 
out the precedent which my hon. Friend 
(if he will allow me so to call him) the 
| Member for Liverpool has used. It does 
not appear to me that this is at all an unfit 
or improper time for introducing the ques 
tion of Parliamentary reform. I know to 
those who do not like the measure a fit 
| time is always wanting. Mr. Wyndham, 
| who was a great master of illnstration and 
allusion, when a measure of reform was 
introduced in a time of public quiet and 
peace, said, ‘* You are like the man in the 
_ Spectator, who had every symptom of the 
gout except the pain; you are going to 
deal with a disease that causes you no in- 
convenience.”’ Times changed, and there 
| was a vast deal of commotion, and agita- 
tion, and excitement, and still Mr. Wynd- 
| ham opposed reform, saying, “ Surely you 
| will not repair your house in a hurricane. 
| On both oceasions he was ready with an 
\ 
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illustration, and so it is with many of those { years ago, when the right hon. Gentleman 
who now say that this is not the time to | held the office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
introduce a measure of Parliamentary re- | quer, he spoke then of the expediency and 
form. I cannot but refer to a pledge | propriety of giving the franchise to the 
which I gave on this subject in the year | working man. That was his doctrine at 
1848, a time when a great democratic re- | that time, and we shall see when this Bill 
yolution was flying through Europe. I | is introduced whether he has departed from 
thought when the hon. Member for Mon- | or maintained that doctrine. 

trose then proposed a measure of reform! Now, Sir, after having stated generally 
that it was not advisable to introduce a | the views which I entertain with regard to 
measure of that kind at that period. I said, | the several topics of the Address, I have 
“ Although I cannot concur with your pro- | to call the attention of the House to a sub- 
posal at this time, or with the exact grounds ject of very great importance, but one in 
of your proposal at any time, yet my opin- | speaking on which I hope I may not over- 
ion is that when this fit has passed away, | pass the bounds of due discretion. I re- 
and when Europe shall be tranquil so far as joice that I have not been wrong in suppos- 
regards those democratic movements, that | ing that no Member of this House would 
will be the time to consider further im- in any way adopt or countenance the ca- 
provements in our representative system.” | lumnies that have been spread abroad with 
I cannot think that there is any danger in| respect to a Royal Personage—the Prince 
discussing the question of reform during Consort. And, Sir, if those calumnies were 
the excitement of a foreign war; but the like ordinary calumnies, and had only ordi- 
time that really is dangerous for such adis- nary effects, I might be disposed to leave 
cussion is the time of great popular excite- | them without notice to pass away in the 
ment and dissension at home. It is said course of time; but they affect so much the 
there is no feeling abroad on the subject— | highest interest of the State, and there 
that there is a complete apathy about re- | has been so much of honest delusion, as 
form. If that be the case, is it not the well as of foul calumny, that I do feel it 
fitter time to discuss the question of re- necessary to make some statement with re- 
form, lest in the course of the war there gard to the position of that illustrious 
should be times and periods of distress, | Prince. I may first say, as to the charge 
when the people should become excited, | generally of unconstitutional interference 
and large meetings should be assembled in on the part of His Royal Highness, it is 
every town, partly erying out for more generally admitted—admitted throughout 
wages and cheaper food, and partly crying the country, and by all parties—that there 
out for an increase of political power—is never was a Sovereign who has acted more 
it not wise to forestall any demand of that strictly in the spirit of the constitution in 
sort? Supposing we have the calamity of the exercise of Her high prerogative than 
war, and have with it the necessity for in-'| Her Majesty. Her Majesty has accept- 
creasing the public burdens, is it not a’ ed the Ministers whom She found ap- 
fitting time to enlarge the privileges of the proved of by the House of Commons, and 
people when you are imposing upon them) She has given them Her whole and en- 
fresh taxes, so that the House of Commons, | tire confidence. On Her accession She 
in imposing taxes upon the people, may, found Lord Melbourne Prime Minister, and 
as far as possible, impose them upon those he had Her entire confidence. Lord Mel- 
who have elected them? When the Bill, bourne was succeeded by Sir Robert Peel, 
shall be introduced, the right hon. Gentle- | and Sir Robert Peel had the entire confi- 
man opposite will have an opportunity of | dence of Her Majesty. It was my destiny 
making his criticisms upon its character. |to succeed Sir Robert Peel; and during 
I own the right hon. Gentleman somewhat more than five years, in which I held that 
surprised me. After saying that it was honourable position, I can say most truly 
unwise—that it was little short of madness | that I received from Her Majesty every 
—to introduce a Reform Bill at the pre-| support and every mark of confidence that 
sent time, he ended by suggesting that |a Minister could expect. 1 cannot but ex- 
perhaps he should have a Reform Bill of | press towards Her Majesty my gratitude for 
his own. If that is introduced, I shall | the kindness with which I was treated, and 
listen to the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- | for the attention with which all my repre- 
posal, and see if we can borrow anything | sentations were listened to by Her Majesty. 
from the study which he has no doubt given | Well, then, is it not strange that it should 
to the subject. 1 remember about two| be said—is it not a strange and incredible 
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assertion that Her Majesty, during a great lect, whether Lord Melbourne at that time 

art of that time, should have Her Consort mentioned the subject; but I am sure that 

y Her side, and that while the whole of the Lord Melbourne and [ thought it our duty 
conduct of Her Government has been most | to advise the Queen that that should be 
constitutional, it should be possible that the | the conduct with regard to public de 
Prince Consort during that time should spatches and communications. I think 
have been acting in an unconstitutional that any other advice would be foolish and 
manner. There is something absurd and unbecoming. It could not but happen that 
contradictory on the face of such an asser- | the Prince, after his marriage, should dis. 
tion; but I do feel it is necessary, owing to cuss public events with Her Majesty; and 
the honest delusion which I have said has, to faney that he should only gather his 
prevailed, to enter somewhat into what is information from the newspapers or publi¢ 
the position (not much defined in any of the statements, while Her Majesty had all the 
law books or by precedents) of a Prince despatches and official information before 
Consort in this country. When Her Ma-/| Her, would not only be an absurdity, but 
jesty came to the Throne, being then only it would be impracticable. Well then, Sir, 
eighteen years of age, and of course inex- | such being the position of the Prince, it is 
perienced, Lord Melbourne considered what | quite evident that there is no truth what. 
it became him to do when Her Majesty ever in the colour which has been attempted 
was pleased to say that he should continuein to be placed upon His Royal Highness’s 
the post of First Lord of the Treasury. It relation to Her Majesty in this respect, or 
seemed to Lord Melbourne that it was his | in the statement that Lord Melbourne con- 
duty to advise Her Majesty on all subjects | stitutionally debarred the Prince from a 
with regard to matters of domestic interest knowledge of state affairs, and that Sir 
—with regard to the arrangements of the Robert Peel was the first person who in- 
palace, as well as with respect to the | troduced him to a knowledge of those af. 
higher and ordinary duties of a Prime Mi- | fairs. Why, Sir, I believe it is true, that 
nister. But, doubtful as to whether he had | in Sir Robert Peel’s time, it first happened 
come to a right opinion, he resorted for | that His Royal Highness was present du- 
advice to the highest authority he could ob- | ring the interviews with Ministers; but the 
tain; he went to the Duke of Wellington. | House will at once sce, that if His Royal 
The Duke of Wellington entirely agreed | Highness, according to the advice of Lord 
with him, and said that if he held the office | Melbourne, was informed of all that was 
of Prime Minister, he would take exactly | going on, and knew as well as Her Majesty 
the course that Lord Melbourne had pointed | all that was taking place, his mere intro- 
out. Three years after Her Majesty’s ac-| duction into the closet when the Ministers 
cession Her Majesty espoused Prince Al-| had their communications with Her Ma 
bert, the present Prince Consort. The po- | jesty was merely a convenience, and estab- 
sition in which Prince Albert should stand | lished nothing beyond the principle that 
was likewise a matter of consideration. He | had been adopted. If the Prince had not 
was, as the House knows, naturalised by | been present when the Ministers were with 
Parliament, and naturalised in such a Her Majesty, Her Majesty would have 
manner that he could be a member of, communicated to him what had oceurred. 
the Privy Conncil. Some doubts have} That would be a circuitous report of what 
been started on this subject; but any- | the Ministers had said, and would be a less 
body who looks into the subject will see | convenient mode of proceeding than if His 
that he was not only enabled but fully | Royal Highness had been present; for in 
authorised to sit in the Privy Council. | the one case, as in the other, His Royal 
Lord Melbourne asked me what was my | Highness, having, I need hardly say, the 
opinion as to the course that should be! intellect, the information, and the general 
pursued with respect to the despatches | knowledge which belong to him, it would 
that should arrive, and all the secret com-| have been quite impossible that Her Ma- 
munications of the Ministers. I said that jesty would not have spoken to him on 
I had no doubt whatever that Her Majesty every matter of great importance that 
should communicate them as She thought! would arise. I am now speaking gene 
fit to the Prince Consort, and that I did, rally of their relations, without any refer: 
not think, in his relation to Her Majesty, ence to the constitutional relations which 
it would be fair to have any concealment | subsist between the Sovereign and Her 
on the subject. I am not sure from re- | Ministers, because, as I have stated at the 
collection, and do not very distinetly recol- | commencement, there has never been any 
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complaint that those relations have not 
been properly recognised, Well then, it 
was not Sir Robert Peel, but Lord Mel- 
bourne and I who advised —and we thought 
we were acting entirely and in the spirit 
of the constitution in giving that advice— 
that His Royal Highness should be fully 
informed with respect to all that had pass- 
ed. But did Lord Melbourne, when he 
went out of office, consider that there was 
no advantage in Her Majesty having that 
counsel. Be it remembered that he had 
taken upon himself on Her accession, 
during the youth of the Queen, to give 
Her advice upon every subject. At the 
time that Sir Robert Peel assumed the 
reins of Government, Her Majesty had 
been already married. It was in the be- 
ginning of September, 1841; and on the 
30th of August in that year Lord Mel- 
bourne wrote in those terms to Her Ma- 
jesty— 

“ Lord Melbourne cannot satisfy himself with- | 
out again stating to Your Majesty in writing, 
what he had the honour of saying to Your Ma- 
jesty respecting his Royal Highness the Prince. 
Lord Melbourne has formed the highest opinion 
of His Royal [ighness’s judgment, temper, and | 
diseretion ; and he cannot but feel a great conso- 
lation and security in the reflection, that he leaves 
Your Majesty in a situation in which Your Majesty 
has the inestimable advantage of such advice and 
assistance. Lord Melbourne feels certain that 
Your Majesty cannot do better than to have re- 
course to it when it is needed, and to rely upon it 
with confidence.” 





That was the opinion which Lerd Mel-. 
bourne had formed of His Royal High- 
ness’s ability and character; and I may 
say that no one who had any intercourse 
with His Royal Highness could form any 
other opinion, but must appreciate the 
judgment and the ability of that distin- 


guished personage. I should be sorry, 
without necessity, to refer to the affairs of 
a Prince so near the Throne; but, recol- 
lect, I am now speaking in defence of 
one who has been injured by anonymous 
slander, and this is the first opportunity 
on which he has authorised any communi- 
cation to be made in reply to those slan- 
ders. His Royal Highness, therefore, 
continued in this position, giving advice to 
Her Majesty when it was expedient to do 
80, and stating to her his opinion when he 
thought assistance was necessary; but the 
most constitutional deference was paid to 
the advice of the Ministers; and bea it ob- 
served, that though it may have been the 
case during the reign of the House of 
Hanover that Ministers may have been 
obliged to resign because they could ad | 
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agree to something which the Sovereign 
proposed, or because they were obliged to 
propose advice that was not acceptable to 
the Sovereign, yet in the present reign the 
Administrations of the Queen have always 
ceased in consequence of a vote of this 
House. Well, Sir, during my Adminis. 
tration there occurred a case in which His 
Royal Highness had to consider his posi- 
tion, and to determine what he should do 
with respect to a proposal that was made. 
I had some correspondence with the Duke 
of Wellington at a time when the office of 
Adjutant General was vacant. The Duke 
of Wellington went to Windsor, and he 
there informed Prince Albert that it was 
his opinion that it would be of great 
advantage to the Army if after his death 
His Royal Highness were placed by Her 
Majesty in the position of Commander-in- 
Chief. His Grace said that he had thought 
much upon it—that all his feelings and 
wishes were for the good administration of 
the Army—that the Army peculiarly be- 
longed to the Crown—and that he did not 
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‘think its interest would in any way be so 


well cared for, as by Prince Albert con- 
senting to be his suecessor. He said he 
wished to have a decision upon the subject, 
because he would make such arrangements 
with respect to the office of Adjutant Ge- 
neral and other offices at the Horse Guards 
as would give His Royal Highness all the 
assistance that he would require. Prince 
Albert could not but feel that it was a very 
great compliment to be told by the Duke 
of Wellington that he was a fit person to 
succeed him in the command of the Army; 
but after some reflection he informed the 
Duke of Wellington that he considered 
that his place was to be always near the 
Queen—that he thought he ought to iden- 
tify himself with the Queen—with Her 
position and with Her interests—and that 
he would depart from that position if he 
had any separate office of his own, more 
especially an office of the importance of 
Commander-in-Chief, and thereby became 
responsible for other duties, and for the 
exercise of other powers beyond those 
which Her Majesty had to exercise or per- 
form. Immediately after having given 
that answer, I had the honour‘of an inter- 
view with His Royal Highness, when he 
read the letter he had written to the Duke; 
and it appeared to me, and I immediately 
expressed my opinion, that His Royal 
Highness had judged most rightly, and 
that he had correctly viewed his own posi- 
tion. I think there were other reasons 
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why His Royal Highness should not take 
the office of Commander-in-Chief; it is 
quite unnecessary to state those reasons— 
those which His Royal Highness himself 
stated were quite sufficient, and they 
showed that, while he considered that he 
ought not to be Commander-in-Chief, he 
likewise considered that, whenever he could 
be of any aid or assistance to the Queen— 
‘whatever difficulty She might feel—what- 
ever decision She might have to come to— 
he was bound to give the whole of his in- 
telligence, and zeal, and wisdom to the 
consideration of that question. With re- 
gard to the charges made against his Royal 
Highness, many of them are too frivolous 
to notice; many of them are mere straws 
which appeared one day, and disappeared 
the next :—but having explained now the 
general constitutional position of the Prince 
—a position of the greatest importance— 
I shall mention with regard to two different 
branches of the public service the sort of 
charges that have been made. With re- 
spect to the Army in particular, it has been 
said that His Royal Highness is in the 
habit of constantly interfering; now, 1 
would say that when the Duke of Wel- 
lington acquiesced in the decision of the 
Prince, he said at the same time that as it 
was not likely that the Queen would per- 
sonally attend to the details of the military 
service, he hoped His Royal Highness 
would always give his attention to anything 
that affected the state and efficiency of the 
Army. That His Royal Highness has done 
with regard to any general question which 
he thought affected that state and effi- 
ciency; but with regard to the ordinary 
business of the Horse Guards, he has 
never in any way interfered; with respect 
to patronage, he has never at all inter- 
fered, and I think the House will agree 
that, having had this request from the 
Dake of Wellington, and seeing that it 
was not likely that Her Majesty would 
attend to those points which the Kings, 
Her predecessors, had attended to, it is 
but right that His Royal Highness, with 
respect to general questions that might 
affect the Army, should pay attention to 
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those questions. Sir, it so happens that a 
short time ‘ago a circumstance occurred | 
which was so perverted that I must take 
the liberty of stating what were the real 
facts of the case. The Adjutant General 
and Quarter Master General are appointed 
by the Sovereign, and not by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; but the Sovereign, as it 
may be supposed, usually takes the advice 
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of the Commander-in-Chief in making 
those appointments. A difference of opin. 
ion oceurred between Lord Hardinge and 
Sir George Brown with respect to the 
weight that the soldier should carry, and 
with regard to other points of military de. 
tail and arrangement. Sir George Brown, 
whose correspondence has been shown to 
me by Lord Hardinge, wrote a letter in 
exceedingly suitable terms, saying that as 
there was a considerable difference between 
Lord Hardinge and himself, and as his own 
opinion, formed upon what he had heard 
from the Duke of Wellington, was un- 
shaken, he thought it was better that he 
should resign the office of Adjutant Gene. 
ral; and he, therefore, begged Lord Har- 
dinge to place his resignation before the 
Queen. Now, it has been represented that 
this resignation was somehow produced by 
the interference of Prince Albert. That 
story is totally false. It arose entirely 
from the difference of opinion I have stated, 
Lord Hardinge immediately laid Sir George 
Brown’s resignation before Her Majesty, 
and recommended that Sir George Cath- 
eart should be appointed the successor to 
Sir George Brown, as he considered him a 
very distinguished officer, and of an age 
that would enable him to perform actively 
the duties of that station. Her Majesty 
acquiesced in the advice that Lord Har. 
dinge gave, but she said she hoped that 
General Wetherall, who was next in that 
office of Adjutant General to Sir George 
Brown, would meet with every considera- 
tion from Lord Hardinge. Now, it should 
be mentioned that General Wetherall was 
the son of one who was in constant attend- 
ance upon the Duke of Kent, and I am 
sure that the House will not think it wrong 
that Her Majesty—recollecting the services 
of General Wetherall’s father to Her father 
—should wish that every consideration and 
kindness should be shown to that distin- 
guished officer. Lord Hardinge said that 
he was quite ready to pay every consider- 
ation to the merits of General Wetherall, 
that he thought very highly of them him- 
self, that he performed his duties in Canada 
very well, but that he (Lord Hardinge) did 
not think he would be so efficient an Ad- 
jutant General as Sir George Catheart; 
that he was, however, quite ready to pro- 
pose some method by which it should be 
shown that no disapprobation was enter- 
tained towards General Wetherall. Upon 
this an equerry of Her Majesty, who was 
likewise in attendance upon His Royal 
Highness, came to London to express to 
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General Wetherall the Queen’s sense of 
his services, and that it was not from any 
slight to him that she had taken the advice 
of Lord Hardinge. General Wetherall, as 
might be expected, expressed his grateful 
sense of this mark of Her Majesty’s con- 
descension and kindness, and made no 
complaint of the appointment which was 
made to the office of Adjutant General. 
Presently, however, it was said that Gene- 
ral Brown had been spoken to by Lord 
Hardinge, and had said—but perhaps I 
had better read the letter in which this as- 
sertion is contained :— 
“ Great Stanhope-street, Jan. 20. 

“Lord Hardinge presents his compliments to 
Sir George Brown, and requests his attention to 
an article in the Morning Advertiser of the 18th 
of January, which describes ‘Sir George Brown 
as having on one occasion replied with great em- 
phasis to Lord Hardinge that he was aware that 
he had sworn allegiance to Her Majesty, but that 
he could not recognise the authority of the Prince 


in any matter connected with his office at the | 


Horse Guards.’ Lord Hardinge desires to be in- 
formed whether, in the transaction of the official 
business of the Adjutant General’s department, 
any such conversation as that described ever took 
place between them ?” 

To that note Sir George Brown replied 
as follows :— 

‘*61, Eaton-square, Jan. 20. 


“Sir George Brown presents his compliments 
to Lord Hardinge, and in reply to his note this 


moment received, begs to assure his Lordship | 


that he has no recollection whatever of ever 
having received orders from him as emanating 
from Prince Albert, and that consequently he 
never could have expressed himself in the terms 
he is represented to have done in the article ex- 
tracted from the Morning Advertiser, transmitted 
with his Lordship’s note.” 


With regard to the other statements re- 
specting the Horse Guards, the same con- 
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Ministers on these subjects. Now, on that 
point I will read the following letter from 
the Earl of Westmoreland :— 

“To tHe Eprror or tHe Mornina ADVERTISER. 

‘« Sir,—My attention has been called this day to 
a paragraph in the Morning Advertiser of the 
14th inst., which states :—‘ That if these noble- 
men (Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Lord West- 
moreland) were called on to state what has passed 
in writing between an illustrious personage and 
themselves, relating to the Eastern question, and 
to produce the correspondence, we have no doubt 
that disclosures would be made which would startle 
the people of England from their propriety.’ 

“T lose no time in informing you that there is 
not the slightest foundation for the supposition 
therein contained. I have not had any communi- 
cation, directly or indirectly, with the ‘ illustrious 
personage’ alluded to since I first came to Vienna. 
I never received a letter from the Prince contain- 
| ing one word upon polities, public men, or public 
affairs. The only letters with which his Royal 
Ilighness has honoured me have related to matters 
of art and benevolence. 

“ T feel satisfied that you will take an early op- 
portunity of giving publicity to this contradiction 
| of the report circulated in your paper.—Your 
‘* WESTMORELAND. 
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| obedient servant, 

** Vienna, Jan. 22, 1854.” 
Thus, whenever these allegations took a 
| specific shape, itis obvious they could be at 
once contradicted, and that in a manner 
the most decided. His Royal Highness 
has never been in the habit of correspond- 
|ing with Foreign Ministers. There was 
one instance, and I believe one only, in 
‘which it happened that a Minister at 
a foreign Court wrote to him, and His 
| Royal Highness immediately sent the 
iletter to the Secretary of State for Fo- 
|reign Affairs, and desired to know what 
| suower he advised him to return. With 
respect to the Court of St. Petersburg, I 
| believe that the only communications that 





tradiction could be given if it were worth | have passed have been on matters of ordi- 
while. I believe I have described accurately | nary courtesy and civility, and that it is 
the state of the case, and of the relations _ some time since that took place. On another 
which do exist between Prince Albert and | occasion, when a near relation of Her Ma- 
the Commander-in-Chief. When the Duke | jesty, being the representative of Austria 
of Wellington was Commander-in-Chief, at the Court of St. Petersburg, was af- 
these communications were frequent. They  flicted by a dangerous illness, Sir Hamil- 
have been less frequent of late, but they all} ton Seymour, our Minister at that Court, 
relate to the general efficiency of the Army. | wrote repeated accounts from day to day 
There is another subject, with respect to | of the health of that relation. I have thus 
which a specific assertion was likewise | gone through these various allegations quite 
hazarded. It was said that upon questions | as far as it is proper and becoming that 1 
of foreign policy, and more especially upon should do so. I need hardly appeal to this 
that Eastern question which at present | House to consider, but I hope that the 
absorbs to so great a degree the attention | country will consider, what must be the po- 
of the country, Prince Albert had taken | sition of the Prince as relates to Her Ma- 
a course to thwart the advice of Her Ma-|jesty. We have had two female sovereigns 
jesty’s responsible Ministers, and that in| before, both of whose reigns were great 
the attempt so to thwart their advice he |and glorious in English history. Queen 
was in the habit of writing to our Foreign Elizabeth, no doubt, feeling that she would 
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not like to divide her power, and that her 
mind and her fortitude and her ambition 
were fully equal to the conduct of all the 
affairs of this realm, never married, as the 
House knows. Queen Anne was married to 
a prince of no very distinguished intelli- 
gence ; and we all know that while the 
policy of Marlborough prevailed great vic- 
tories were gained, but that owing to a 
change of influence at the palace, to one 
lady supplanting another, these victories 
gave place to the convention of Utrecht. 
Her present Majesty is in a different posi- 
tion to either of these sovereigns. Her 
Majesty is married to a Prince of singular 
attainments, and their domestic life is as 
good an example to all the Queen’s sub- 
jects as Her constitutional conduct is a mo- 
del for all sovereigns. Would any men be- 
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they are disposed of completely; and, with 
regard to the constitutional position occu. 
pied by His Royal Highness, I have no hegj. 
tation in saying publicly what I have often 
before expressed in private with reference to 
these calumnies—that I conceive there js, 
according to the constitution, not only no 
reason why every public and private matter 
should not be communicated to the Prinee 
Consort by the Queen, but that it would be 
contrary to all good feeling to suppose that 
such communications should not take place, 
The only point which I wish to add to the 
statement of the noble Lord is this ;—the 
noble Lord has assured the House that Her 
Majesty the Queen has, according to the 
constitution, invariably reposed the utmost 
| confidence in the Ministers of her choice, 
| beginning with Lord Melbourne, going on 





lieve me if I were to say that, while thus | with Sir Robert Peel, and ending with him. 
united, the Queen never consulted with the | self. I hope I may be allowed to supply 
Prince Consort—whose eminent qualifica- | the only omission in the noble Lord’s state. 
tions I have described—with respect to | ment. On my honour, I can assert, on 
affairs that nearly interest Her Majesty, | behalf of Lord Derby and his colleagues, 
that interest Her fortunes. and the fortunes | that the same confidence was as frankly 
of Her crown, the welfare of Her people, | and as fully extended to them upon this 
the happiness of Her interior life, and Her | point. I will say no more, because the 
relations with many of those who are dear noble Lord has so completely disposed 
to Her? No one would believe me if I of the whole of the case, that nothing 
made such an assertion. I say, then, that |is required for me to add. I do not de. 


I hope in future there will be no delusion | sire to flatter the Prince; but I will not 


upon this subject. There is no harm in} be deterred by the fear of that charge 
telling the whole truth with regard to this | from stating what I believe to be the 
matter; in saying that Her Majesty and /truth, nor will I detract one iota from 
the Prince are inseparably united, and that | the high and just praise which the noble 
both with regard to public counsels, as with ; Lord has given to the Consort of the 
regard to private affairs, they have no| Queen, whose intelligence, capacity, and 
greater comfort than in communicating | conduct since he has been in this country, 
with one another. And when the people | entitle him to every possible respect and 
of this country, always just in the end, | esteem from all Her Majesty’s subjects. 
have reflected upon these matters, I think | Having disposed of that part of the speech 
that the result of these calumnies, base as | of the noble Lord, perhaps the House will 


they are, and of these delusions, blind as | 
they have been, will be to attach the peo- 
ple of this country still more strongly to 
the Queen of those realms, and to give a 
firmer and a stronger foundation td the 
Throne. 


Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I am sure that 


allow me to recall its attention to certain 
passages with which it commenced. The 
part of his speech to which | refer related to 
our foreign policy. In these passages 
the noble Lord has supplied a great omis- 
sion, which would otherwise have been re- 
marked upon in the country, with respect 





the House and the country are indebted to| to certain matters connected with Russia 
the noble Lord for the manly, honourable, | and Turkey. In the first place, the noble 
and able manner in which he has vindi-| Lord has assured the House—and it will 
cated the Prince Consort from charges as | be satisfactory to the country to hear that 
calumnious, and in my opinion, as extrava- | assurance—that the last efforts at nego- 
gant, as ever were urged against any man. | tiations which have been going on between 
It would be presumption in me to add much | this country and foreign Powers have now 
to the statement of the noble Lord ; for, | brought the matter to a unanimous expres- 
with regard to the specific charges brought | sionof opinion in which the four great Powers 
against that illustrious personage, they have | are agreed, and, as I understood the noble 
received a specific answer, and to my mind | Lord, with the assent of Turkey. I con- 
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clude he refers to what is called the collec- 
tive note, which, tomy mind, whatever may 
be my opinion of former parts of the trans- 
action, has put the matter on a better 
basis, by maintaining and vindicating 
the independent sovereignty and integrity 
of Turkey. Another satisfactory part of 
the noble Lord’s speech appeared to me 
to be that in which he supplied another 
omission in the Speech from the Throne, 
Imean the passage in which he referred to 
the disposition of the other Powers. I un- 
derstand from his statement, that we may 
now expect, if not as certain, at least as 
possible, that the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia are concurring, or likely to 
concur, with France and England in the 
views they take on this question. That also 
was an important communication which I 
was glad to hear from the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord made a third observation equally 
important, though I cannot agree with him 
on the conclusions which he drew from it. 
He told us that he thought it was not only 
not detrimental, but that it was advantage- 
ous to this country and to Europe to pro- 
tract negotiations as long.as possible, if by 
these protracted negotiations peace could 
be secured, and the interests of the parties 
were not in the meantime impaired. I 
hope the noble Lord will forgive me for 
reminding him, in connexion with this 
part of his speech, that it was while former 
negotiations were going on that the Pruth 
was crossed, in order to obtain ‘‘a material 
guarantee for peace ’—a new term, I be- 
lieve, in European diplomacy. And we 
should not shut our eyes to the fact, that 
itwas while these negotiations were pro- 
ceeding that the Principalities have been 
oceupied, that contributions have been 
levied, and that martial law has been pro- 
claimed there. Now I agree with the 
noble Lord that negotiations should be 
continued so long as there is a chance of 
peace being preserved, consistently with 
the security due to Turkey. But I hope 
that negotiations will not be continued if no 
better protection can be secured to Turkey 
than she has met with hitherto in the oc- 
cupation of the Principalities and the dis- 
aster of Sinope. And now, Sir, I cannot 
refrain from making a passing observation 
with reference to the remarks which fell 
from the noble Lord on the subject of the 
Reform Bill. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Disraeli) pointed out to the noble Lord the 
extreme inconvenience of discussing a 
measure of this kind, which may give rise 
to great difference of opinion, while we 
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should be endeavouring to unite every per- 
son in this country—hand and heart—to 
stand by an ally unjustly attacked, and to 
prevent, if possible, any further injustice 
being perpetrated against her. I think 
the observation of my right hon. Friend 
was a just one; but at any rate I hope 
that the noble Lord will take the advice 
given him by my right hon. Friend in a 
previous observation—that is to say, that 
he will not confound electoral purification 
with Parliamentary'reform or the recon- 
struction of the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment ; and that in the Bill about to be 
introduced, care will be taken not to give 
to any class in this country an unequally 
large share of the representation, especi- 
ally if that class already possesses an un- 
due proportion of it. In my opinion, the 
noble Lord has hazarded a great deal in in- 
troducing this Reform Bill; and I should 
have thought it would have been wiser and 
safer, notwithstanding the pledges which 
the Ministers of the Crown have already 
given, if they had not proposed so exciting 
a measure as that of reform in the present 
state of affairs abroad. Moreover, I must 
say that I have considerable doubts, and 
I always have entertained considerable 
doubts, whether further reform in the 
representation of the people is either de- 
sired, or likely to be beneficial. Nay, 
more, I will go on and say that if you pro- 
pose a Reform Bill at all, you are bound 
to make good two propositions before you 
can expect the Parliament of this country 
to adopt it. The one is, that you do not 
make any unnecessary change in the 
constitution of the State, unless you are 
convinced that there are grievances and 
abuses which cannot be redressed without 
such a change. Waving established that 
(if you can establish it), the second propo- 
sition is, that when you make the change 
you propose, you must not introduce by it 
greater evils than those that you profess 
and intend to remedy. But, as I have 
already said, I do not wish to anticipate 
the discussion of this important question. 
I am sure that when the Bili is laid on the 
table of the House, it will have the con- 
sideration which its importance deserves ; 
but I frankly own that I neither think 
the time convenient for the proposition of 
such a measure, nor do I think that the 
measure itself is at all required, for I 
doubt very much whether the constitution 
of Parliament will be really improved by 
further tampering with the distribution of 
the franchise, or by varying materially the 
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proportions in which the different interests 
are now represented. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up an 
Address to be presented to Her Majesty 
upon the said Resolution :”—Lord Castle- 
rosse, Mr. Hankey, Lord John Russell, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Vis- 
count Palmerston, Sir James Graham, Sir 
Charles Wvod, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir 
William Molesworth, The Attorney Gene- 
ral, The Solicitor General, Sir John 
Young, Mr. Cardwell, the Judge Advo- 
cate, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Hayter, and Mr. 
Bouverie, or any Five of them. 

Queen’s Speech referred. 

House adjourned at Eleven o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 1, 1854. 


Mixvres.] New Memvers Sworn —For Clitheroe, 
Le Gendre Nicholas Starkie, Esq. ; for War- 
wick County (Southern Division), Evelyn Philip 
Shirley, Esq.; for Clonmel, John O’Connell, 
Esq. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—LATE 
SITTINGS. 

Mr, BROTHERTON moved, * That if 
any new business be brought on after 
twelve o’clock at night, and a Member 
rises to order, and objects to the House 
proceeding with the debate, a division 
shall, without further discussion, be imme. 
diately taken on the question, ‘ That the 
debate be now adjourned,’ unless the Mover 
of the original Motion agrees to its being 
postponed.”” He admitted that the pro- 
posal was not the very best that could have 
been made, but, under the circumstances, it 
was the best he had any chance of carrying. 
He should have preferred such a Resolution 
as that which he submitted, unfortunately 
without success, last Session—a Resolution 
rendering it obligatory on the House not 
to sit later than twelve o’clock at night; 
but as that Motion had not found favour 
with the House, he thought that the next 
best thing would be to propose such a 
Motion as he had now the honour to sub- 
mit. He was sure that it would have a 
beneficial operation. Ion. Members must 
agree with him in the opinion that the 
practice of late sitting, so far from being 
discontinued, or even mitigated, seemed to 
be getting worse and worse. He had re- 
ferred to the return of the number of hours 
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beyond midnight which the House had gat 
during the last five years, and he found 
that they had sat, in 1849, 76 hours 
after midnight; in 1850, 108 hours; in 
1851, 86 hours; in 1852, 61 hours; in 
1853, 133 hours; and it should be borne 
in mind that, on several occasions, they 
had sat three or four hours after mid. 
night. It was scarcely necessary to cite 
the practice of foreign Legislatures. Every 
Legislature in Europe and America had 
the good sense to do its business by 
daylight, and it did appear to him mon. 
strous that the British House of Com- 
mons should be the only Legislature in the 
world which conducted its business at such 
very late and unseasonable hours, He 
knew there was a feeling out of door 
regretting this, and a feeling of just sur. 
prise that so few Members in that House 
should support the Motions which he con- 
tinually brought forward, in the hope of 
rectifying the evil. He wished, however, 
to explain what was not generally under. 
stood. It was generally imagined that he 
could interfere at any moment to put an 
end to any Motion which might be intto- 
duced after twelve o’clock at night. People 
out of doors were led to suppose that this 
was possible, from what used to take place 
during the time of the predecessor of the 
present Speaker. It was the predecessor 
of the present Speaker who gave him (Mr. 
Brotherton) importance, because he eould 
always catch his eye after twelve o'clock, 
and thus he was enabled to accomplish 
what he regarded as a great improvement 
in their mode of transacting business. 
But he enjoyed no such facilities at pre 
sent. It was past his strength to en- 
dure the late hours, and to remain in 
the House to the close of its proceedings, 
as he had been once in the habit of 
doing. It was but natural to expect that 
whoever oceupied the Chair would be dis- 
posed to incline towards the Ministers, 
who did not like to be interrupted in their 
proceedings, and were anxious to get 
through the business. But he had a con- 
fident anticipation that if the House would 
adopt the Motion he had now the honour 
to submit, it would be found to work most 
beneficially. It had been said that there 
was no Legislature in the world which had 
so much business to do as the House of 
Commons. He admitted it, and was cot- 
vineed that the adoption of the present Re- 
solution would have the effect of facilitat- 
ing their proceedings. His object was not 
to retard the progress of public business, 
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but to save the time wasted in useless 
debates on adjournments after midnight, 
and to expedite business. In the efficient 
working of the system on Wednesdays they 
had a powerful argument in favour of the 
step which he now recommended. It was 
assuredly time that something should be 
done to put an end to an evil which was 
becoming more serious each succeeding 
Session. A friend of his during the whole 
of last Session, wishing to discharge his 
duty conscientiously, attended in that 
House every day, from the time the 
Speaker took the chair till the rising of 
the House; but his health was so shat- 
tered at the close of the Session, that his 
medical adviser had admonished him that 
he must discontinue the practice. He 
was anxious to do his duty to his consti- 
tuency, but he found it impossible, except 
at the risk of his life, to remain in the House 
night after night, till, perhaps, three or 
four o’clock in the morning. The Motion 
which he (Mr. Brotherton) now submitted, 
had propriety and common sense to recom- 
mend it. Let the House try it for one 
Session, at all events, and if they found it 
did not work well, nothing could be easier 
than to recur to the old system. He had 
the strongest conviction that it would be 
found to operate most beneficially. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS seconded the Mo- 
tion. His hon. Friend had repeatedly 
brought this subject before the House, and 
year after year the evils which he pointed 
out had gone on increasing. It was now time 
thata stop should be put tothem. Session 
after Session they found Bills brought in to 
amend former Bills which passed without 
due consideration at a late period of the 
night in former Sessions, and still other 
Bills to amend these amended Bills. The 
consequence was, that the statute books 
presented a mass of confusion which no 
awyer could understand, and there was 
searcely a case brought before the Judges 
in which they did not differ in opinion. A 
number of Bills—some of them of great 
importance — were brought in at a late 
period of the Session, and several of them 
passed after two o’clock, when forty Mem- 
bers, and often not forty Members, were 
Present. It was most discreditable to the 
House to allow business to be condueted in 
this manner, If the private business of the 
country was so conducted, universal bank- 
Tuptey would be the certain consequence. 
A great deal of time might be economised 
by the introduction of a proper system, A 
great loss of time was caused by the intro- 
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duction of Bills which were never intended 
to be carried, and a vast loss of the publie 
time was the consequence. There was a 
certain period of the Session when what was 
jocularly called ‘ the slaughter of the inno« 
eents’’ took place; but it would be far bet- 
ter if no Bills were introduced which there 
was not a real intention of passing. He 
recollected the time when the interposition 
of his hon. Friend was almost effectual; 
but things had got worse, and it would 
require all the youthful energy of his hon. 
Friend to varry his point now. No Legis- 
ture in the world passed measures at so 
late a period of the night as they did. He 
recollected the passing of an important Bill 
by the Congress of the United States, in 
which a great defect was soon detected, 
and it was attributed to the circumstance 
that the Bill was passed at twelve o’clock 
at night. He hoped the House would agree 
to the moderate proposition of his hon. 
Friend. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That if any new business be brought on after 
12 o’clock at night, and a Member rises to 
order, and objects to the House proceeding with 
the Debate, a division shall, without further dis- 
cussion, be immediately taken on the Question, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned,’ unless the 
Mover of the original Motion agrees to its being 
postponed.” 


Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, that the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Brotherton) 
had introduced the Motion as a question of 
hours, but it seemed to him to involve a 
question of months, He could not help 
availing himself of this opportunity of again 
making a suggestion he had submitted to 
the noble Lord at the end ef last Session, 
namely, whether it would not be advisable to 
revive the Committee which sat some few 
years ago to consider the forms and proceed- 
ings of the House. There was, no doubt, a 
good deal of force in what the hon. Member 
for Salford said about the hours at which 
the House was forced to transact business; 
but when it was constantly seen that when 
the month of June arrived, there were not 
ess than thirty or forty orders waiting for 
decision, he thought the House would agree 
with him that it was impossible to dispose 
of those orders unless they were allowed to 
sit up occasionally to a later hour than the 
hon. Member desired. The hon. Member 
for Lambeth (Mr. Williams) had referred 
to that annual abandonment of Bills known 
by the name of the ‘“‘ massacre of the in- 
nocents,’’ but he had more to complain of 
than that abandonment. He complained of 
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the indecent haste with which measures of | before them such a plan as would secure 
very great importance were in the month of | what every one deemed desirable—that 
August last hurried through an exhausted | measures and Bills of great importance 
House, when the Members were exhausted, | should meet with a fair consideration at 4 
not only by their long attention to their} time when every one could attend. His 
duties, but by the weight also of the duties | hon. Friend proposed that if any new bu- 
—when many hon. Members had under- | siness—by which, he supposed, was meant 
gone so much physical exertion as to have} any Order of the Day—was brought on 
been obliged to retire from town. Now, | after twelve o’clock at night, any Member 
when they were at the beginning of the | might get up and have a division. But he 
Session, and only a few days, if at all, |did not propose that that division should 
earlier than usual, he would suggest whe- | be final, if it was in favour of the Motion 
ther the House should not systematically } being proceeded with; and thus, if a ma. 
meet at an earlier period of the month of | jority decided in favour of going on, there 
January. By that method at least three | was nothing to prevent some Member or 
weeks of valuable time would be be gained, | other having another division. So that, if 
the whole benefit of which, he thought, | the Motion were adopted, they might have 
would be reaped at the end of the Session. | an hour or an hour and a half in the be- 
He by no means blamed the caution of the} ginning of the evening occupied with ques- 
noble Lord in not departing unnecessarily | tions, the early part of the night taken up 
from forms which had so long been bene-| with long speeches upon some topie which 
ficially adhered to; but it was a question | excited great interest, and then, after that 
whether the public business had not out- | debate was over, they might have the dis- 
grown the times at which the House sat ; | cussion of every Order of the Day obstruct- 
and so, instead of adopting the proposal of |ed by a Member or Members who might 
the hon. Member, he thought it would be! only be supported by a minority of 50 
better to appoint a Committee to revise the | against a majority of 250, He could not 
whole forms of the House. | but think that the adoption of the Motion 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL felt the incon- | of his hon. Friend, taken by itself, would 
venience to which the House was subjected, | not lead to the attainment of the end he 
from the necessity imposed upon them of| had in view. At the same time he felt 
sitting to very late hours in order to carry | strongly the objections which had been ur- 
on the business of the country. It was not, | ged by the right hon. Gentleman who had 
however, at all just to say that Government | just spoken (Sir J. Pakington), against 
wished to carry on their business at a late | the present mode of carrying on the bu- 
hour. The fact was, that when business! siness of the House. This had arisen 
was brought on by the Government, and | from the multifarious subjects which were 
agreed to by a large majority of the House, | brought under the notice of the House, the 
it must be supposed that it was business | number of which was every year increasing. 
which it was important to settle. Last} That House was not like the Congress of 
year important measures connected with | the United States of America, which had 
our financial arrangements, and with the | in connexion with it a great many State 
government of India, were brought forward; | Legislatures, doing, perhaps, two-thirds or 
and the House having decided in favour of | three-fourths of the business which was 
those measures, it was very desirable that} brought before that House. It must be 
they should be proceeded with and passed, | recollected that they had to deal, not only 
It would, doubtless, be more convenient to| with the public business of this vast Em- 
the Government if they were able to pro-| pire, but also with the private business of 
ceed with their business at a quarter past! each separate town. Te thought it would 
four o’clock, and to get it done by twelve | be very desirable to have a Committee to 
o’clock. But they were prevented from | consider the method of transacting business; 
doing this by the delays caused by the, and he thought it would be requisite to de- 
various questions and Motions which the} termine whether they would have separate 
forms of the House allowed hon. Members | Committees on public and on private busi- 
to interpose, and which frequently hinder-| ness, or whether it would not be better to 
ed the Government business from coming | have a single Committee to deal with the 
on until a late hour of the evening. Ile| whole subject. Ile believed that the de- 
thought it was desirable that they should | liberations of such a Committee would be 
not decide on the single proposition of his | attended with great advantage, both in the 
hon. Friend, but that they should have | transaction of public and of private business. 
Sir J. Pakington 
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Under the present system there was such| would save a great deal of time if every 
an accumulation of business towards the| debate was concluded in one night. He 
end of the Session, that they were com-| felt the effect of sitting up after 12 o’clock; 
pelled either to sit to two or three o’clock | he was not so well able to do that as he 
in the morning to dispose of it, or neglect | used to be, but still if the debate was to be 
measures of great public importance. Nor | concluded in one night he would remain up 
could it be said that there was no demand | till it was finished. He did not think the ap- 
for legislation. The Government had in the} pointment of a Committee at all necessary, 
Queen’s Speech mentioned various subjects} Mr. WALPOLE thought that a Com- 
on which they proposed to legislate during | mittee was desirable to enable them to 
the present Session, but, nevertheless, com- | judge which was the best mode of proceed- 
plaints had been made that others were not | ing they could adopt. But in the mean- 
included. Now, certainly it did not seem | time he would suggest, as a means of say- 
reasonable to say that the House must not} ing much time, first, that more business 
sit late at night, and, on the other hand, | should originate in the House of Lords 
to accuse the Government of not bringing | than was now the ease. If, with the ex- 
in sufficient measures, although those that | ception of those measures of taxation and 
they did introduce were sufficient to oceupy | finance which it was the peculiar province 
their time. He hoped that the hon. Mem-| of the House of Commons to originate, 
ber would not persist in his Motion. But} the other branch of the Legislature pro- 
if either he or the right hon. Gentleman | ceeded at dn early period of the Session 
(Sir J. Pakington), after consulting with| to the consideration of other measures, 
the Members of the Government, would! those measures would come down to the 
propose the appointment of a Committee} Ilouse of Commons more ripe for discus- 
in terms to which they could assent, he} sion, whilst both Houses would be employ- 
(Lord John Russell) would most readily|ed at the same time in forwarding the 
agree to it, and if he were one of its Mem-| public business. The second suggestion 
bers, would give his best attention to the | was, that the consideration of the details 
subject. and principles of Bills should be kept mure 

Mn. HUME said, that nothing was so| distinct than was at present the case. He 


important as to begin well, and he was} would suggest that the first two hours, 
glad to see that they had begun well this! from five to seven o’clock, should be de- 
Session. If they began now with the de-| voted to the former class of business, and 





| that the debates on the principles of Bills 


termination that July should close the Ses- 
; should follow. The hon. Member for Mon- 


sion, he felt satisfied that the business of | 
the Session might be dealt with by that} trose (Mr. Hume) said that the “ great 


time. Allusion had been made to the} guns”’ kept back. He supposed the hon. 
Committee which sat three years ago, be-| Gentleman meant by the great guns the 
fore which, M. Thiers had been examined | leaders of Government and the Opposition. 
as to the system in France, and other| He (Mr. Walpole), however, thought it a 
gentlemen examined as to the practice of | very convenient course that they should 
the United States. One or two of the} be allowed to review at the close the facts 
suggestions of that Committee had been! and arguments adduced in the course of 
adopted, but the rest of them had not been! the debate, so that other Members might 
attended to. He proposed in that Com-| be the better able to form an opinion on 
mittee, with a view to the saving of time, | the subject under discussion. 

that no Member should be allowed to speak} Mr. J. E, DENISON could not concur 
more than an hour except the mover, but|in the view taken by the hon, Member 
he could only get one out of the seventeen | for Montrose of the Committee which sat 
Members of the Committee to second him.|on the forms of the House a few years 
It was not because there were many sub-| ago, for he thought it had occasioned a 
jects of consideration that time was lost,| great improvement in their business. It 
but because they were made party ques-| was formerly the practice to adjourn de- 
tions—because the debates were adjourned | bates to an excessive extent one upon ano- 
from day to day, and because the ‘‘ great| ther; and the public business had arrived 
guns”’ of the House, as they were called,| at such a pitch that there were no less 
lay by to attack each other. He believed| than five important subjects all under the 
that the best decisions of the House were| consideration of the Ilouse at the same 
those which were arrived at at an early | time, and all in process of adjourned de- 
period of the evening. He thought it| bates. This was not only prejudicial to 
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the business of the House, but intolerable! at an early period of the Session, it would 


to the Members; and the result of the 


deliberations of that Committee was, that | 


the practice of constantly adjourning de- 
bates had been very materially diminished, 
and the mixing of adjourned debates en- 
tirely put an end to. The late Sir Robert 
Peel had recommended the Committee not 
to apply to the House any restrictive mea- 
sures, but rather trust to the good feeling 
and good taste of the Members to assist 
in the conduct of publie business; and that 
was the reason why any exact limitation 
of time to which a Member might speak 


was not approved of by them. He argued, | 


from the good that had been effected by 
that Committee, that the best results would 
follow the appointment of another. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that a great deal 
of the time of the House was unnecessarily 
wasted. Last Session the important sub- 
ject of the Government of India was post- 
poned till seven o’clock by a discussion 
whether a hackney-coach driver had over- 
charged his ‘‘fare.’’” It was impossible 
for the human frame to stand a contiuuance 
of labour from four o’clock in the evening 
to three or four in the morning. The 


save much time. 

Mr. BROTHERTON, in reply, said, 
| that the object of his Motion was to facili. 
| tate, and not to retard, public business, 
| Ile did not propose to interfere with the 
progress of any business that had been 
commenced before twelve o’clock, but only 
to give an opportunity of preventing any 
fresh business being taken. There would 
be no loss but rather a saving of time by 
adopting his Motion. At present, repeated 
Motions of adjournment, with discussions 
upon each, might be made, and thus much 
valuable time was lost. But if his Motion 
was carried, the question would be imme- 
diately put upon any Member objecting to 
‘the House proceeding, and if the decision 

were against him, and in favour of proceed. 
ing, he would immediately bow to the deei- 
sion of the House, and business would be 
resumed with a loss of not more than ten 
minutes. He might mention that he had 
earried this very proposition in the Com- 
mittee to which reference had been made, 
by a majority of one. 

| The House divided :—Ayes 54; Noes 
84: Majority 30. 


weight of business was thrown on the last | 
period of the Session. 


character. 
cond time till it was printed and its con- 
tents known. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would divide the House, and ascertain whe- 
ther the Members of the House were to 
work harder than any other class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. NAPIER said, the Motion before 
the House would be an imperfect and in- 
sufficient remedy of the evil complained of. 
He made a suggestion last Session which 
he thought would be an improvement on 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman—namely, 
that no Irish business should be brought on 
after twelve o’clock. Certainly a great 
deal of Irish business was brought on 
after twelve o’clock. He did not know 
whether this was because the Irish Mem- 
bers were considered to be more sober- 
minded at that hour—but at all events the 
result was great delay and waste of time. 
It was quite true that Bills were brought 
in one Session to remedy the defects of 
measures passed the Session before; but in 
his opinion that evil would never be reme- 
died till they had a Minister of Justice in 
the country, If those Bills which were 
matured were printed and laid on the table 


Mr. J. E. Denison 


It was said that | 
the formal Bills only were then introduced, | 
but many of them were of a very important | 
No Bill should be read a se- | 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECIJ—REPORT OF 
THE ADDRESS. 

Report of Address brought up, and read. 

Mr. A. PELLATT said, he could not 
help congratulating the country that the 
subject of poor-law settlement had at length 
been taken up by the Government. Last 
Session he attempted to introduce a Bill, 
but was prevented from doing so; and Her 
Majesty’s Government having determined 
to deal with the question, he had no other 
alternative than to leave it in their hands. 
At the same time, he must express his con- 
viction that no Bill which did not provide 
for a considerable enlargement of the area 
of rating, and enabled the poor to remove 
at pleasure from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, would be satisfactory to the com- 
munity. In some places there was a great 
scarcity, in others an excess of labour, and 
this was owing in a great degree to the 
present law of settlement. He trusted that 
in this respect the alteration would be an 
extension from the present limited space to 
the entire kingdom, Ie hoped, too, that 
the question of uniform rating would not 
be forgotten. As regarded the Reform 
Bill which was about to be introduced, he 
could not help saying that the ballot ought 
to be conceded. It was absolutely neces- 


me for the purpose of getting rid of the 
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yndue influence which was exercised over | hardly tell the House that he was glad the 


the poorer classes of society—an influence | 
which practically deprived them of their 
freedom. With regard to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, which had come down to them from | 
the dark ages, the whole system had been 
loudly and justly complained of by the 
country. The canon law was an anomaly 
which ought no longer to exist, and he 
hoped soon to see it abolished. 

Address agreed to. 

To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


| 
| 


Adjourned at half after Two o’clock. | 


me se 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 2, 1854. 


Mixsvtes.] Took the Oaths.—The Lord King- 


ston. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CRIMINAL LAW— 
QUESTION, 

Lorp LYNDHURST said, that he 
wished to ask a question of the noble and 
learned Lord on the woolsack. Towards 
the close of the last Session of Parliament 
it was agreed, he thought, by their Lord- 
ships that the opinion of the learned 
Judges should be taken with respect toa 
Bill for the Amendment. of the Criminal 
Law. He wished, therefore, to ask the 
noble and Jearned Lord whether those 
opinions had been taken, and whether he 
was prepared to Jay them on the table of 
the House, and have them printed for the 
public information ? 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
his noble and learned Friend was in error 
in supposing that it was by direction of 
that House that the opinions of the learned 
Judges were to be taken. It was, however, 
true that a communication had been made 
to the learned Judges on this subject-—— 
under these circumstances. Their Lord- 
ships would recollect that one of the Bills 
introduced by his noble and learned Friend, | 
his immediate predecessor, was one for 
codifying—if he might use that expression 
—the criminal law relating to offences 
against the person. When that noble and 
learned Lord resigned the Great Seal, and 
it was entrusted to him (the Lord Chan- | 
cellor), he inquired of the noble and 
learned Lord whether he would prefer to 
hand it over to him, for him to adopt it, or 
deal with as he and the Government might 
think fit, or to proceed with it himself: 
and the noble and learned Lord said that 
he was desirous of going on with the Bill 


himself—and he (the Lord Chancellor) need | 


task should be in such able hands. His no- 
ble and learned Friend then introduced the 
Bill, and a Select Committee was appoint- 
ed, of which the noble and learned Lord wha 
had put this question, and the noble and 
learned Lord the Chief Justice, and indeed all 
the law Lords in that House, besides other 
Peers who took an interest in the matter, 
were members; and they went very labori- 
ously through the subject for eleven entire 
days. The Committee, owing to cireum- 
stances to which he need not advert, did 
not, however, conclude their labours; but 
the Bill, in the form into which it had 
been brought, was printed. The gentle- 
men by whom the Bill had been prepared 
proceeded in the same way with other 
branches of the criminal law, and before 
the end of the last Session, he (the Lord 
Chancellor) laid on the table another Bill 
which they had framed, namely, a Bill for 
Consolidating the Laws as to Larceny. 
He confessed that during the summer, 
on looking attentively throngh the first 
Bill, after it had undergone all these dif- 
ferent investigations, be thought it was 
still in an unsatisfactory state, and he now 
almost despaired of being able to get the 
Bill into a more satisfactory form. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, it was as nearly 
perfect as they could expect such Bills on 
such a subject to be on coming up from a 
Select Committee; and he thought the 
course to pursue that would be most re- 


'spectful to their Lordships, and most use- 


ful for guiding them as to how far it was 
expedient to proceed with such a Bill, was 
to send a letter to all the Judges during 
the long vacation, requesting them to give 
him their opinion on the subject; but feel- 
ing, on his return, that that was not suffi- 
ciently definite, he wrote a second letter, 
accompanied by that Bill and others, 
and requested them to look upon that 
Bill as being a specimen as nearly perfect 
as a Bill probably could be made in pass- 
ing through Parliament, and to tell him 


‘whether, regarding it in that spirit, they 


thought the consolidation of the whole of 
the criminal law, arriving at such a degree 
of perfection as that Bill had attained, 
would be an improvement or otherwise; 
and he begged them further to tell him if 
any observation occurred to them on the 
details of that Bill. From nearly all the 
Judges he had received answers, and he 
should be ready to lay them on the table 
of the House; but he would rather delay 
doing so for a few days, because there re- 
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mained one or two of the Judges who had 
not yet communicated with him—but he 
expected to receive their opinions in a few 
days. As soon as he had received the 
whole he would Jay them on the table, in 
order that he might obtain the assistance 
of his noble and learned Friend, and other 
learned Lords, in determining whether, 
having regard tothe opinions of the Judges, 
it would be wise to prosecute that course 
or not. 


RUSSIA AND THE PORTE—QUESTION. 
Lorpv LYNDHURST: I wish to puta 
question to the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government, arising out of what took 
place on Tuesday last, with respect to 
what is called the Vienna note—although, 
as I now understand, there is no Vienna 
note, properly so called:—for from the ex- 
planation given by my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(the Earl of Clarendon), it appears that 
the note was, in fact, a French note. 
Now the question I wish to put is this— 
whether the representation of the trans- 
action given by Count Nesselrode, in his 
despatch to Baron Meyendorff of the 7th 
September, numbered 90 in the papers 
on the table, is correct? This repre- 
sentation is contained, not only in the 
despatch of Count Nesselrode, but is also 
given with considerable minuteness in a 
memorandum referred to in that despatch. 
Count Nesselrode in this despatch states 
that the draft of the note was in the first 
instance sent from Vienna to St. Peters- 
burg for the approval of the Emperor of 
Russia; and that the Emperor assented to 
it without knowing at the time whether it 
met the approbation of the Courts of Paris 
and of London; that afterwards the note ap- 
peared to have come under the revision of 
England and France; and as the result of 
that revision, some alterations were made 
in it; that after the note had been thus 
altered, it was again sent to St. Peters- 
burg. Count Nesselrode says that he 
considered the alterations not unimpor- 
tant, but they were couched in terms, as 
he states, so douce as not to lead the Em- 
peror to retract the assent he had given 
to the draft of the note. Then it was 
that the note was sent for the first time 
to the Porte. There is no doubt, there- 
fore, that, with respect to the complete 
note—the ultimatum, as it is called by 
Count Nesselrode—it was sent simultane- 
ously to the Porte and to St. Petersburg. 
But it appears, according to this state- 
The Lord Chancellor 
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ment, that before the note was complete, 
a draft of it had been sent to St. Pe. 
tersburg for the Emperor’s approval, and 
thus, that although the complete note had 
been sent simultaneously to the Porte 
and to St. Petersburg, yet that in the 
course of the negotiation, and in the course 
of preparing the note, the draft in the first 
instance was sent to St. Petersburg for 
the assent and adoption of the Emperor, 
It is certainly somewhat singular that the 
draft of the note should, during the nego- 
tiation which took place respecting it, have 
been sent to one of the parties to whom 
it was to be proposed for his approval, and 
not sent to the other party—the Porte— 
and the more especially so as the note re. 
lated to the sovereignty and independence 
of the Porte. I ask then, whether this 
statement of Count Nesselrode is correct, 
and if so, whether that draft of the note 
was sent to St. Petersburg with the as. 
sent of the representatives of the different 
Powers at Vienna, or whether the sending 
it was the sole act of the Austrian Govern- 
ment ? 

Tne Eart or CLARENDON: My 
Lords, I believe that to a considerable 
portion of my noble and learned Friend’s 
statement I can best reply by repeating 
what I stated the other evening as to the 
origin of the Vienna note. The origin of 
that note was French. It was submitted 
—as | said here the other night—for the 
consideration and approval of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not think it likely to be success- 
ful—did not think it likely to effect the 
desired object; but the French Government 
having expressed their wish to transmit the 
draft of this note—which was a kind of 
splicing together of the two different 
notes of Prince Menchikoff and of Reshid 
Pacha in reply—they having expressed 4 
desire to send this draft of a note to Vienna 
and to St. Petersburg, Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment offered no objection to that pro- 
ceeding. The note was accordingly de- 
spatched, and was shown to the Emperor 
at St. Petersburg. As I stated the other 
night, no objection was made to it, but no 
answer was given to it—because the Rus- 
sian Government had at that time accepted 
or asked for the mediation of Austria, and 
it therefore said, that it would entertain 
no propositions except those which came 
from Vienna. A copy of the note was also 
sent to Vienna, and it was found to be 
in conformity with the proposition which 
Austria had made to the Porte at the time 
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that Prince Menchikoff left Constanti- 
nople. The Austrian Government then 
wrote to the Turkish Internuncio to know 
if some middle term could not be found 
between Prince Menchikoff’s ultimatum, 
which had been rejected by the Porte, and 
Reshid Pacha’s note, which was not ac- 
cepted by Prince Menchikoff — whether 
some middle term could not be found, that 
would be acceptable to the Emperor of 
Russia, and would yet guard the indepen- 
dence and dignity of the Sultan. I say 
that this note was found to be in conformity. 
with that which the Austrian Government 
desired; but the Danubian Principalities 
had at this time been occupied, and the 
Austrian Government, highly disapproving 
of that measure, thought it highly desirable 
that no step on such a subject should be 
taken, except in conjunction with the other 
Powers. The Austrian Government, there- 
fore, thinking that it saw in this note a 
peaceful solution of the difficulties, asked 
the aid and advice of the other Powers. 
Count Buol aecordingly called in the Minis- 
ters of England, France, and Prussia, and 
asked whether they would assent to this 
note, which there was reason to think, from 
the news of its having reached St. Peters- 
burg, would meet with no objection on the 
part of the Russian Government. When 
our Minister was asked to assent to that 
note, he said he would very gladly agree to 
it if he thought that it was likely to prove 
acceptable to both parties, for that, of 
course, it was desirable that by that mode 
their differences should be settled. There 
were one or two alterations in the note 
suggested from Vienna through the tele- 
graph, to which we agreed; and the note 
so agreed to by the four Powers was sent 
simultaneously to St. Petersburg and to 
Constantinople. But after the note was 
despatched to St. Petersburg, it occurred 
to Her Majesty’s Government here, that 
one or two slight alterations might be made 
in it which would more efficiently mark and 
give effect to the intentions of the Confer- 
ence, and that these propositions should be 
made to the Conference at Vienna, in the 
interest of the Porte, in order to render the 
note more acceptable to the Porte, and 
more adapted to sccure the independence 
of the Porte, and, therefore, more in har- 
mony with the intentions of the Powers. 
These amendments were at once adopted 
by the Conference, and transmitted by te- 
legraph to St. Petersburg; and these are 
the alterations to which the noble and 
learned Lord alludes as being mentioned in 
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Count Nesselrode’s despatch, as having 
been proposed in a mild and temperate 
tone, but the real object of which the Rus- 
sian Government was perfectly aware of. 
I am now, of course, speaking from my 
recollection of dates some time back, and 
I cannot charge my memory as to minute 
details; but I believe that these alterations 
were sent to St. Petersburg after the note 
was on its way to Constantinople as well as 
to St. Petersburg. And these amendments 
were immediately adopted by the Russian 
Government, and the Conference was in- 
formed by telegraph that there would be 
no objection to them. When the note was 
despatched and on its road, and also when 
it went to Constantinople, there was no 
knowledge at Vienna that it would be ac- 
cepted at St. Petersburg; but as soon as 
it was known at Vienna that the Russian 
Government agreed to the note, intelligence 
was sent on by telegraph to Constantinople 
that there would be no objection to it. I 
am not aware, my Lords, that there is any 
other point which I have to explain. 

Lorp LYNDHURST: Count Nessel- 
rode says it was a draft note—a projet 
de note—which is translated in the papers 
“a draft of a note.” My question is 
whether this draft was sent in the course 
of the formation of the note not only to 
St. Petersburg but also to Constantinople. 
It appears to me, on reading Count Nessel- 
rode’s despatch to the Russian Ambassador 
at Vienna, and the papers accompanying it, 
that the draft note was sent to St. Peters- 
burg in the first instance for approval, and 
that afterwards, when it was completed, it 
was then sent to St. Petersburg and to 
Constantinople contemporaneously; but 
there is no intimation that the draft was 
communicated to both Powers for approval, 
but only to Russia. I wish the noble Earl 
would read attentively the paper 90, con- 
taining Count Nesselrode’s remarks on the 
draft note, because it is a most material 
fact in this case; my noble Friend has not 
answered my question. I wish to know if 
the draft referred to in Count Nesselrode’s 
despatch was sent to St. Petersburg for 
approval, and not to Constantinople—and 
if so, whether it was sent with the concur- 
rence of the four Powers, or by the autho- 
rity of Austria alone? The reason why I 
put the question is, because I think, in a 
crisis like that in which the country is 
placed, it is of the utmost importance that 
unanimity should prevail on all sides of this 
House; and, therefore, it is essential that 
the House should be in full possession of 
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all the facts connected with this transac- 
tion, and more especially of a faet which 
strikes me as so important as this. Let us 


know whether a previous communication | 
was made to Russia of a draft note, and | 
her assent obtained to it, before any com- | 
munication had been made to the Ottoman | 


Porte. 


Tue Eart or CLARENDON: Ientirely | 


agree with the noble and learned Lord that 
this House should be informed of every 


circumstance that has taken place; and 


your Lordships will find full information on 
all the facts in the papers. I shall always 
be most ready to give every information in 
my power. But I can merely repeat what 
I said before—that what is called the draft 
of a note was what was sent some time 
before by the French Government to St. 
Petersburg and to Vienna. The note was 
sent from Vienna to St. Petersburg with 


the assent of the English Government. | 


There was nothing sent to St. Petersburg 


but a complete note, and not a draft note, | 


from the Conference of Vienna, on the 


part of the four Powers; and I know of. 


no other amendments being sent to St. 
Petersburg beyond those which I have 
stated were sent two days after the note. 


Lor LYNDHURST: lt is stated in| 


the papers that a draft note was received | 
at St. Petersburg, and that the Emperor | 


assented to it by a telegraphic despatch. 
Tue Eart or CLARENDON: That is 
exactly what I was stating, namely, that a 


note was sent from Vienna, and was as-| 


sented to by the Emperor of Russia; and 


that, two days after that, some amend- | 


ments, which consisted only of the altera- 
tion of two words, in order to make the 


meaning more clear and more acceptable | 


to Turkey, were proposed by Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government and sent to Vienna, | 


where they were assented to, and after- 
wards forwarded to St. Petersburg, and 
also assented to there. 

Lorpv BEAUMONT: After the noble 
Earl’s explanation, it is extremely difficult 
to understand the real state of the case; 
but, certainly, the impression on my mind 
now is a very different one from what I re- 
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| intended to be offered to it. I originally 
| understood the noble Earl to state distinetly 
that, on the contrary, the note went simul. 
taneously to the two belligerent parties— 
Russia and Turkey. But now, if I under. 
stand my noble Friend, the ease is this, that 
the French Government drew up a note; 
| that that note, with the consent of the Go. 
vernment of England, was sent to St. Pe. 
tersburg and to Vienna; that perhaps—and 
there I draw a distinetion—on its being re- 
ceived at Vienna a further communication 
| was made of the French note from Vienna 
to St. Petersburg ; that the Emperor of 
Russia refused to take any notice whatever 
of a note that came direct from France and 
England—refused to return any answer 
whatever to England and France, but 
consented to send an answer to Austria, 
because, as he says, he has accepted the 
good offices of Austria in the case; that 
then he gave his assent to the original draft, 
as if it had been addressed to him by Aus- 
tria, though he knew very well that in 
reality it was drawn up by France; that 
after that Austria did not act solely and 
simply alone, as Russia wished her to do, 
but that she called together the other three 
| Powers, and having submitted the matter 
to them they then agreed that this note, 
with certain modifications should be adopt- 
ed; and that the amended note was then 
| sent simultaneously to St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople. It seems that further al- 
terations were then made, and were sent 
after the original note to St. Petersburg 
and Constantinople. It, therefore, seems 
to result from this—that no doubt the 
original draft, without the alteration, was 
communicated to St. Petersburg without 
being at all made known to the Porte; but 
‘that the altered note in its final state was 
simultaneously sent to the two belligent 
| Powers. Therefore, I ask my noble Friend 
| distinetly this question, whether the French 
| note, without any alteration, the simple 
| French note, agreed to by the English Go- 
| vernment in the first instance, was commu- 
/nicated to St. Petersburg without being 
communicated to the Porte ? 


Tue Eart or CLARENDON: Upon my 


eevied from the noble Karl’s explanation | word, at this moment I cannot answer that 
the other night. I understood the noble | question of my noble Friend. It was no 
Earl the other night to have directly con- |communication on the part of Her Ma- 
tradicted what has been‘constantly asserted, | jesty’s Government—it was entirely done 
namely, that the Court of St. Petersburg | by the French Government, who communi- 
had been consulted with regard to this note, | cated it, as I believe, to the Porte as well 
and that the assent of that Court had been as to Russia ; but on that point at this mo- 
obtained to it before ever the Porte was con- | ment I cannot positively speak. 

sulted or made acquainted with the terms} House adjourned till To-morrow. 


Lord Lyndhurst 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 2, 1854. 


Mixctes.] New Wait.—For Ludlow, v. Robert 
Clive, Esq., Manor of Hempholme. 

Pusuic Birts.—1° Metropolitan Sewers (Dept- 
ford Pumping Station); Assessed Taxes Act 
Amendment; Episcopal and Capitular Estates. 


EPISCOPAL AND CAPITULAR ESTATES. 

Tue Marquess oF BLANDFORD said, 
he now rose to move for leave to bring in 
a Bill to make better provision for the 
management of episcopal and capitular 
roperty. It would be in the recollection 
of the House that during the last Session 
of Parliament he obtained leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to provide for this object, and 
that he then entered at some length into 
the nature of the present management of 
this property, and of the alterations which 
he proposed to introduce. The approach- 
ing termination of the Session, however, 
rendered it necessary that he should with- 
draw that Bill, and on doing so he gave 
notice that he should take an early oppor- 
tunity of reintroducing it in the present 
year. The Bill to the introduction of 
which he now asked the Ilouse to assent, 
was, with the exception of one provision, 
the same which he laid before them last 
Session. The only alteration he had made 
was the following. Representations hay- 
ing been made to him from different parts 
of the country where capitular property 
was situated, that a strong fecling existed 





1 


before the House. He thought the sub- 
ject was a most important one, and he 
was glad to see the noble Lord devoting 
so much time and attention to it. 

Mr. ILADFIELD said, he must express 
a hope that some provision would be made 
for applying this property to defray those 
charges for which Chureh Rates were 
now levied. 

Leave given; Bill ordered to be brought 
in by the Marquess of Blandford and Mr, 
Kingscote. 

Bill presented, and read 14, 


NEW WRITS. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL moved that 
no warrants for new writs for Barnstaple, 
Cambridge, Canterbury, Kingston, Hull, 
Maldon, and Tynemouth, be issued before 
the 9th of March next. It was exceedingly 
desirable that the House should have full 
time to consider what remedy should be 
applied to the eases of these boroughs, the 
writs for which had been suspended in con- 
sequence of the appointment of Commis- 
sions to inquire into the alleged existence 
of extensive bribery and corruption. The 
Reports of all the Commissions, exeept 
that in the case of Tynemouth, had been 
printed and laid before the House, and it 
was in order that that Report might be in 
the hands of Members, and that the House 
might have an ample opportunity of con- 
sidering the whole of these cases together, 
that he now moved the furthér suspension 


on the part of many persons that the pro- | of the writs to the day he had named. 


perty should be applied to the relief of the 


Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH asked 


spiritual wants of the districts where it | why the noble Lord fixed the 9th of March ? 


lay, he had introduced into the Bill a pro- 
vision giving any corporation, aggregate or 
soie, the right to apply their property to 
the augmentation of any rectory or living, 
from which they might be receiving tithes, 
or to making better spiritual provision for 
the district in which the property was 
situated. Having explained the details of 
the Bill on a former occasion, he should 
not then detain the House, but would re- 
serve any further remarks which he might 
feel it necessary to make until the second 
reading of the Bill, which he would fix for 
4 day sufficiently distant to give the House 
ample time for the careful consideration of 
the measure. 

Lorn JOHN RUSSELL said, that, on 
the part of the Government, he had no 
objection to offer to the introduction of the 
Bill, and for his own part he should be 
very glad to pay every possible attention 
to its details, when the noble Lord laid it 





The practice of withholding writs was un- 
constitutional and objectionable; and he 
thought it was highly desirable that the 
Ilouse should come to a decision as to 
whether the Government of the day should 
have the power to suspend writs from time 
to time. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL would have 
no objection to fix the 10th of March, if 
the hon. Member preferred that day. 
The reason he fixed the 9th of March was 
that that day was five weeks from the pre- 
sent date, and he thought that would be 
sufficient time to allow the House to con- 
sider the whole of the eases together. It 
would not be desirable that the House 
should adopt one course in the cases of 
Canterbury and Cambridge, the reports 
upon which were before them, and then, 
when they saw the other reports, adopt 
different measures with respect to the other 
boroughs, 
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Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH said, | QUER said: Trise, Sir, to move for leaye 
that the explanation of the noble Lord was to bring in a Bill relative to matters of no 
perfectly satisfactory. | inconsiderable importance, though they are 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER sug- |matters with respect to which it will not be 
gested that no order should be made in | necessary that I should trouble the House 
the case of Tynemouth until the report of | for any considerable length of time, be. 
the Commission upon that borough was cause the duty I have to discharge is one 
before the House; because, should it turn | of a preliminary character, and the sub. 
out that there was no case against that ject is one that derives its chief interest 
place, it would be rather hard that the | from its connexion with other subjects not 
writ should be suspended to the 9th of appearing on the face of the Motion on the 
March. | paper. It will be in the recollection of the 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that he House that on various occasions there have 
had put all the boroughs in the same list, | been discussions in this House with respect 
because, had he not, there might have | to that portion of our system of public ex. 
been questions raised as to the course that | penditure and accounts in which it has 
it was desirable to take in each instance. been the practice both to defray the ex- 
The report upon Tynemouth had not been | penses of collecting the revenue out of 
printed, nor was he aware that it had been | receipts without the supervision and con- 
presented to the House; it was well known | trol of Parliament, and likewise to defray 
that no Commissions had been granted | from those receipts, and before they have 
except in cases where there was good rea-/| come into the Exchequer, a considerable 
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son to suppose that there had been a good 
deal of bribery and corruption, and he 
thought that this fact was amply sufficient 
to justify the postponement of the writs 
until all these boroughs could be dealt with 
together. 

Motion agreed to. 


ASSESSED TAXES AMENDMENT ACT. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would now move for leave 
to introduce a Bill to explain and amend 
an Act of the last Session of Parliament 
relating to the duties of Assessed Taxes. 
The object of this Bill was twofold. It 
was intended, in the first place, to correct 
two clerical errors in the headings of the 
schedules which had crept into the Act of 
last Session, and it was intended also to 
extend the time for surrendering composi- 
tions. The Act of last Session fixed the 
10th of October, 1853, as the last day for 
doing this; but as it appeared that a num- 
ber of persons had omitted to avail them- 
sclves of the opportunity thus given them, 
it was proposed, in accordance with for- 
mer precedents, still further to extend the 
time. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. 
Wilson. ° 

Bill presented, and read 1°. 


PUBLIC REVENUE AND CONSOLIDATED 
FUND CHARGES. 
The Louse having resolved itself into 


Committee, 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 


| variety of other charges. In conformity 
with what I think was the general fecling 
of the House, Her Majesty’s Government 
|intimated last year that they would be 
disposed to consider a plan whereby the 
estimates of the expenses of collecting the 
revenue might be submitted to this House 
along with the other estimates for the 
necessary service of the country. That 
pledge I hope to be able fully to redeem 
during the present Session, as regards the 
three great departments of the State—the 
‘three great departments ”’ I call them in 
regard to this description of expenditure— 
the Board of Inland Revenue, the Customs 
department, and the Post-office depart- 
ment. The estimates connected with 
those services are in a forward state, and 
they will be submitted to the House, I 
trust, on an early day. But it is obvious 
that, in proceeding to frame estimates of 
that kind it was necessary to take cogni- 
sance of all those other charges which it 
has been the practice to pay out of the 
revenue of the country previous to its being 
handed over to the Exchequer, and to dis- 
pose of them as might seem best. There 
is a great variety of those charges, includ- 
ing numerous pensions charged by Royal 
grant or Act of Parliament upon those 
revenues. Of those pensions [| shall, I 
hope, chiefly dispose by the close of the 
month by paying them up; but till that is 
done, it will be necessary to make provi- 
sions for their being discharged in a pro- 
per manner. There is no reason in the 
world why they should be made the sub- 
ject of annual votes of the House. They 
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appeared to belong to that class of charges 
which ought at once to be placed upon the 
Consolidated Fund. There are others 
which ought also to be placed on the 
Consolidated Fund —for example, the 
charges for the salaries of the Judges in 
Seotiand. I do not say of the entire 
judicial establishment of Scotland, because 
Tam of opinion that, except the salaries 
of the Judges, it would be much better 
that we should place the rest of that ex- 
penditure upon the estimates along with 
the corresponding charges for England and 
Ireland. 
list of these charges, which are numerous, 
but only to point out the principle on which 
we shall proceed. The occasion of fram- 
ing estimates for the expenses of collecting 
the revenue, raises the whole question of 
the better classification of the charges as 
between two branches of expenditure—the 
Consolidated Fund service upon the one 
hand, and the Supply service upon the 
other. I shall propose to place on the 


Consolidated Fund, or to retain on it, as 
the case may be, those particular charges 
for which it appears that that is a proper 
mode of provision ; and, with respect to 
all other charges, I shall propose to place 
them upon the annual estimates. 


When 
that shall be done, I trust that great pro- 
gress will have been made towards estab- 
lishing a perfectly clear, comprehensive, 
and accurate system of public accounts. I 
am very far from saying that that is all 
that is to be done. There are some other 
changes that must follow ; but much has 
already been effected by the labours of 
public men and of this House in former 
years, and I am quite satisfied that what 
remains to be done I shall be able to com- 
plete without much difficulty or much 
delay. Having, then, explained my inten- 


tion, and since it is necessary, with the | 
permission of the Committee, to bring in a 
Bill in which will be an enumeration indi- | 


cating the manner in which I propose to 
deal with these subjects separately, 1 have 
no occasion to delay the Committee longer 
at this time. I am quite satisfied that the 


{Fes. 2, 1854} 


I do not intend to go through a | 
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charges are defrayed out of the revenue 
more in harmony with the principle which 
should govern our finances. I beg to 
move the Committee for leave to bring in 
a Bill to alter the mode of providing for 
certain expenses now charged upon certain 
branches of the Public and Hereditary Re- 
venues, and upon the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. HUME said, that nothing could give 
him greater satisfaction than the step which 
the Government now proposed to take, for it 
was one of the things which he had been aim- 
ing at for years. In speaking to individuals 
on this subject, they had often answered him 
that the accounts were so complex that they 
could not understand them; but when the 
proposed alteratinos were carried into effect, 
they would be afforded the means of doing 
so. He hoped that the right hon, Gentle- 
man would also lay on the table a schedule 
that would show the times of the proposed 
changes, the departments to which they 
were now charged, and those to which it 
was intended they should be changed. This 
would enable Members to see at once the 
class of charges, when changed, and where 
they were placed. This he thought would 
not be attended with any difficulty, and, as 
it must form a part of the Bill, it might as 
well eome as a separate schedule. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS aaid, he also beg- 
ged to thank the right hon. Gentleman for 
having adopted this most important change 
in the mode of conducting the finances of 
this country. The subject of paying the 
whole of the revenue into the Exchequer, 
without subjecting it to deductions for vari- 
ous purposes, had been brought under the 
notice of successive Governments for years 
past, and especially under the notice of 
successive Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
but very little attention had been paid to 
it. He must, however, except the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli), and do him the 
credit to say, that when he held the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 


Charges. 


| subject being mentioned, he at once said, 
| that if he continued in office for a sufficient 
length of time the whole of the revenue 


principle of the measure will have the ap-| should be paid into the Exchequer ; but 


proval of the Honse. Even if I were not 
going to propose to the Committee to vote 
by estimate the expense of collecting the 
revenue, this measure would still be rea- 
sonable and proper. It is occasioned by 
our contemplating other measures, but it 
stands perfectly clear upon its own grounds 
43 a simplification of the public accounts, 
aud as bringing the mode in which our 





‘certainly the merit of having carried this 


great financial improvement into effect was 


| due to the right hon. Gentleman who now 


filled that office. This change would bea 
most important circumstance in the history 
of the finance of the country, though it 
could but be matter for astonishment that 
the House of Commons had so long aban- 
doned one of its most important duties, 
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It had allowed 6,000,0007. or 7,000,0002. | of Peterborough, praying to be allowed to 


to be expended without having the slightest | present a petition against the return of 
control over it, or even a knowledge as| Mr. Thomson Hankey, the sitting Mem. 
to whether the expenditure was right or, ber. The circumstances under which this 
wrong, just or unjust. He was, therefore, | application was made were the following, 
most thankful to the right hon. Gentleman | 1t appeared that Mr. Hankey was seated 
for having adopted this most important | by the Resolution of a Committee of that 
change, which he was sure in any future ) House only five days before the proroga. 
history of the country would be spoken of } tion of Parliament, and consequently these 


as highly to his credit. 
Mr. DISRALLI said, he also approved 


of the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman, 


and he believed that he should have the | 


pleasure of supporting it when the Bill 
was brought before the House. It at- 
tempted, in fact, to carry out, and he had 
no doubt efficiently, suggestions and pro- 


positions that had been made by the late | 


Government, and which, had they con- 
tinued in office, it would have been their 
duty to have carried out. 
in the opinion that it would prove of great 
advantage to the country. 

Resolved— 


“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, ‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
alter the mode of providing for certain expenses 
now charged upon certain branches of the Public 
and Hereditary Revenues, and upon the Consoli- 


dated Fund.” 
Resolution reported :—Bill ordered to be 


brought in by Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Wilson. 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECH—REPORT OF 
THE ADDRESS. 

The Report of the Committee on the Ad- 
dress, in reply to Her Majesty’s Speech 
from the Throne, was then considered and 
agreed to. 

_The House then adjourned at half-past 
Five o'clock. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 3, 1854. 

Their Lordships met; and having trans- 
acted the business that stood upon the 
Paper, House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 3, 1854. 
Minvtes.] = Pustic Brius.—1* Thames Improve- 
ment; Glasgow Waterworks; Valuation of 

Lands (Scotland), 


THE PETERBOROUGIL ELECTION— 
PETITION, 

Mr. BANKES said, he now rose to 
present a petition from William Vergette 
and John Miller, electors of the Borough 

Mr. W. Williams 


He fully agreed | 


parties had not, in accordance with the 
usual rule, an opportunity of presenting 
a petition within fourteen days after his 
return. He thought that this cireumstanee 
alone furnished sufficient ground for as. 
senting to the prayer of the petitioners; 
‘although, if any further reasons were re. 
quired, there were circumstances set forth 
in the petition which he thought should 
have great weight in leading the House to 
the same conclusion. He should therefore 
move that these parties have leave to pre- 
sent a petition against the sitting Member 
within nine days from the opening of the 
present Session of Parliament. 
| Motion made, and Question proposed— 
| “Phat the Petitioners have leave to present a 
Petition against the return of Thomson Hankey, 
esquire, within nine days from the commence- 
| ment of the present Session.” 
| The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
| thought it highly desirable that the House 
should be put in possession of all the cit 
| cumstances connected with this matter, in 
| order that they might fully understand the 
'nature of the step which the right hon, 
‘Gentleman proposed that they should take. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
| House that last Session a petition, which 
| was presented against Mr. Whalley, the 
|then sitting Member, was referred to a 
| Seleet Committee, which declared that he 
was not duly elected, and that Mr. Hankey 
ought to have been so. Consequently that 
| Gentleman was substituted for Mr. Whal- 
ley. Mr. Whalley appeared by counsel 
before that Committee, Mr. Coppock being 
his Parliamentary agent. When the case 
| against Mr. Whalley was proved, the coun- 
sel for that gentleman applied for an ad- 
journment; upon which the counsel for the 
petitioner, Mr. Hankey, asked if it was 
intended to impugn the validity of Mr. 
'Hankey’s return should the Committee 
come to the decision of declaring him duly 
elected, in the absence of any opposition? 
Mr. Cook, the counsel for Mr. Whalley, 
replied in the affirmative; but subsequently, 
when the Committee met again after the 
adjournment, he declared that it was not 
| intended to go on with the reeriminatory 
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ease, as he understood that it would be 
competent to the electors to present a pe- 
tition against Mr. Hankey in the ensuing 
Session. Accordingly, on the meeting of 
the House, certain electors presented such 
a petition. When, however, it came be- 
fore the examiner of recognisances, he 
declined to receive it upon the ground that 
it had not, in conformity with the rules of 
the House, been presented within fourteen 
days after Mr. Hankey’s return. Upon 


that the present petitioners, who were pro- | 


posed as the sureties for the petition so 
rejected, eame before the House to com- 
lain that the examiner of recognisances 
had acted wrongly in refusing to receive 
the petition. He thought the House could 
not be of opinion that the examiner of 
recognisances was wrong in this, and he 
(the Attorney General) thought he had 
acted in strict accordance with the letter 
of the law. Every opportunity had been 
afforded to parties. to go into the case of 
recrimination before the Select Committee, 
but they had declined to do so. The House 
would see from the Minutes of the Select 
Committee that the allegations of the pre- 
sent petition were untrue. It proceeded 
on the allegation that Mr. Coppock was 
fully instructed to go into the case of re- 


crimination; yet, notwithstanding such in- 
structions, the petitioners were informed 
that Mr. Coppock had peremptorily re- 


fused to go on with it. The Minutes 
showed that there was no foundation for 
such a statement; it was not the act of 


Mr. Coppock, but of the counsel who repre- | 


sented Mr. Whalley. The question then 
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| of the matter being committed to one and 
| the same tribunal, and as, in this case, the 
parties had intrusted their interest to Mr. 
Coppock and counsel, who declined to go 
on with it, he did not think that the sub- 
ject ought again to be reopened. 

! Mr. Mowsray and Mr. Scott, who had 
been members of the Committee, made 
statements of the proceedings before them, 

confirming the facts as stated by the At- 

TORNEY GENERAL. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he did not agree 
| with the opinion of the hon. and learned 
| Attorney General. In this case the pe- 
tition could not have been presented within 
fourteen days. In this instance no new 
‘return had been made, but the old one 
merely altered—which enabled the Mem- 
ber, under a technical objection, to escape 
| from any inquiry being made into his con- 
|duct. The present petition was not the 
‘petition of Mr. Whalley, but of electors, 
| who charged—though the House could not 
now judge whether truly or falsely—Mr, 
Hankey with bribery. They had had no 
opportunity of doing so, and he thought 
the House ought to afford themit. An- 
‘other point raised by the hon, and learned 
Attorney General was that the allegations 
| were not true; but there was one distinet 
, allegation that had been confirmed in part 
| by what the House had heard from one of 
‘the Committee, that the recriminatory 
| charge had been withdrawn in direct oppo- 
sition to the wishes of those most interested 
in the petition. It did appear to him that 
they were either bound to allow the parties 
to substantiate their allegations, or to re- 


Election— Petition. 


| 
| 


came to this, as the petitioners had not) ceive the petition; he therefore begged 
availed themselves of opportunities afforded | leave to move as an Amendment, that the 
them to go into their case before the Se-| petitioners be heard at the bar of the 
lect Committee, were they now to be al-| House in support of their allegation. 

lowed to do so? As far as he was aware,! Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
there was no precedent for such permission, | no good could arise from the course that 
unless the Committee had made a Special | had been proposed by the hon. and learned 
Report for it to be allowed. In the pre-| Member who had moved the Amendment. 
sent case the Committee had made no! It seemed to him that many of the argu- 


such Report, and although he must say 
that the House ought to afford every fa- 
cility for inquiring into the manner in 
which Members had been returned, still he 
thought that something was due to the 
Members themselves, and, where parties 
had abandoned their opportunities of com- 
ing before the Select Committee to make 
out their ease, 2 Member ought not to be 
harassed by repeated petitions. All were 
fully aware, in considering the ineidents of 
any particular election, cither on one side 
or the other, of the advantage of the whole 


ments that had been advanced had placed 
the matter on false grounds. It appeared 
to him not to depend on the question as to 
the fourteen days; that had nothing at all 
to do with it, for, supposing that it had 
been presented in the middle of last Ses- 
sion, the petition would have been as bad 
on the first day after the decision of the 
Committee as at any time after the lapse 
of the fourteen days. He thought that 
the House ought not to receive the pe- 
tition; for a competent jurisdiction, ap- 
pointed under Act of Parliament for the 
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purpose of investigating the whole ques-| of no ordinary magnitude, but it related to 
tion, and allowing ample opportunity to all | subjects that had already undergone con. 
who chose to come forward, had declared | siderable discussion in that House, and 
that Mr. Hankey was duly elected, and | affected matters that had already, in some 
ought to have been returned. There was no | degree, been disposed of by the House, or 


precedent for allowing, after such a finding, 
that the House should again reopen the 
question; aud, to appoint a Committee to 
inquire whether the decision of a former 
Committee were true or false, would be 
contrary to the spirit and letter of the Act 
of Parliament under which the Committee 
was appointed, as well as establish a pre- 
cedent dangerous to every Member who 
sat in that House. In the case before 
them, the petitioners on behalf of Mr. 
Hankey had not only contested the right to 
the seat, but claimed it for him. It was 
therefore idle now to say that the present 
gentlemen were not parties to the former 
petition, and that no opportunity had been 
afforded them of bringing forward their 
ease. Every person in Peterborough knew 
—-for it was as patent as the light of day 
—that when the petition was before the 
Committee, then or never was their oppor- 
tunity to inquire whether Mr. Whalley or 
another had been duly elected. Every 
opportunity had been afforded to parties, 


which had at least been much ventilated 
among those who were most interested 
in the questions at issue. He should en. 
| deavour to follow the advice given him the 
‘other evening by the hon. Member for 
| Liverpool (Mr. Liddell) in reference to his 
| conduct of the Bill, and should endeavour 
‘in the progress of the measure to obtain 
the opinions of those persons most compe. 
| tent to give advice upon the subject. On the 


) second reading he should be able to ascer.: 


| tain those opinions, and the nature of any 
amendments which it might be desirable to 
| introduee, and should then be enabled to 
| decide whether the better course would be 
|to refer the Bill to a Committee upstairs, 
| or, following the usual course, to proceed 
with it in a Committee of the whole House, 
|A measure like the present, he was con- 
‘vineed, could not be successful unless it 
| was debated on both sides in an enlight- 
ened spirit. The magnitude of the mea 
‘sure and the multiplicity of its details, 
rendered it necessary that it should be 


and, as they did not think fit to avail | considered with the utmost care and de. 


themselves of it, they ought not now, on | liberation, by one or other of the courses 
every principle of law and common sense, ; he had pointed out; and he was sure that 
to be allowed to bring forward a petition. | he might rely on all those interested to aid 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. j in the work of consolidation referred to, 
Main Question put, and negatived. j} and to make it as perfect as possible. He 
should not, therefore, trouble the House 

MERCIIANT SHIPPING AND PILOTAGE. | at any length on that point, but would 
Ilouse in Committee. | content himself with saying that the first 
Mr. CARDWELL rose to ask for} part of the Bill would refer to the registry 
leave to bring in two Bills—the first to|of ships and to the measurement of ships, 
give effect to that passage in the Speech; and would contain a novelty. which he 
from the Throne in which [er Majesty | hoped would be accepted—he meant the 
recommended them to remove the last’ substitution of a new and more scientific 
remaining fetter from the free navigation mode of measurement than that at present 
of these realms; and the second to used—a mode well known by the name of 
consolidate and amend the various laws the person who had recommended it—Cap- 
which, since the repeal of the Navigation tain Moorsom—and which, while it served 
Act, had been passed for the bencfit of to maintain the same general average of 
British shipping. With regard to the | tonnage, ascertained the contents of each 
second Bill it would not be necessary for ship with greater accuracy and fairness 
him to trouble the Committee at any than the present mode, besides taking 
length. The consolidation to which it re- | away all inducements for adhering to the 
ferred was intended to have been carried | antiquated models of construction, by giv- 
into effect by his right hon. Friend the) ing an internal measurement, which, while 
Member for Taunton (Mr. Labouchere), | it favoured the strength of the model, 
and it had also engaged the attention of! added to the safety of navigation. That 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, the mode of measurement had been referred 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley). | to the consideration of the Assistant Sur- 
The measure which he should lay on the veyor of the Navy, the Naval Assistants 
table would contain many changes, and be | of the Board of Trade, the Trinity House, 


Mr, R. Palmer 
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and, he believed, the Shipowners’ Asso- 
cations of London and Liverpool, and 
other bodies; —for it was only by a con- 
currence of nautical authorities such as 
these that a change of the kind could be 
carried through the House, since there 
were very few Members who could venture 
to say that they were able to discern the 
advantages that would follow from the 
adoption of this peculiar mode of measur- 
ing ships, or would like to hazard an opin- 
jon on & measure so purely technical. The 
next subject upon which he proposed to 
consolidate the laws related to the ques- 
tion of discipline—the law by which pro- 
vision was made for the subordination of 
the crews to the masters, and for the 
comfort of crews themselves on board 
ship. That was a matter which had at- 
tracted particular attention during the last 
three years, and he had derived great ad- 
vantage from the labours of his predeces- 
sor in office. In fact, when he entered 
office he found a Bill already prepared, 
and he had only to go over a work already 
accomplished. He had gone over it never- 
theless, and had made some changes, 
which would of course be the subject of 
fair and dispassionate discussion. The next 
subject was one which he was sure could 
not be mentioned in the Ilouse of Com- 
mons without exciting the greatest sym- 
pathy and regret. He was sure that there 
was no one who heard him who did not 
lament those terrible catastrophes at sea 
of which, even within the last few days, 
they had unfortunately heard of so great a 
number. It would be their duty to con- 
solidate, and, he hoped, to amend, the 
powers entrusted to the Board of Trade, 
for the purpose of limiting, as far as pos- 
sible, occurrences of that kind. A par- 
ticular change which he should propose in 
that part of the law would be this. It 
was known to the Committee that with 
regard to vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade, no master or mate could at present 
leave this country in a ship under the 
British flag, without having a certificate 
of their competency to be entrusted with 
navigable property, and with the lives of 
those entrusted to his charge. But no 
such provision existed with regard to the 
home trade. It was only reasonable, there- 
fore, that with regard to the home trade— 
at least with regard to that part of the 
home trade which related to the convey- 
ance of passengers—the same regulations 
should exist which were now in operation 
in the case of vessels engaged in the 
VOL, CXXX, [1mnp sentes.] 
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foreign trade. If they had made pro- 
vision for the survey of the hulls of vessels, 
and an examination of the engines which 
were placed on board, it was only right 
that they should have the same security 
for the good conduct of masters and mates 
of vessels on the shores of this kingdom, 
which was deemed necessary in the over- 
sea trade. The difficulty of making the 
inquiries which it was their duty to make 
in the case of accidents at sea, was exceed- 
ingly great, not only from the nature of 
the inquiry—from the number of accidents 
—but also from the time of the officers of 
the Board of Trade being so fully em- 
ployed as to prevent their absence for such 
inquiries. Ile was happy to say that he 
had received communications from the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House ex- 
pressing their willingness to assist the 
Board in inquiries of this kind. He should 
introduce one provision on the subject in 
the Consolidation Bill, and he hoped it 
would meet with the support of the House. 
The Committee were no doubt aware of 
the great and benevolent efforts which had 
been made by private individuals in estab- 
lishing means of saving life in cases of 
shipwreck. There were upwards of 100 
—he believed there were 120—lifeboats 
belonging to societies of this kind, and 
in some places, so great had been the regu- 
larity and promptitude of those entrusted 
with them, that they had been the means 
of saving a great number of lives. There 
were arrangements at Liverpool, Yarmouth, 
Shields, and other places, which worked 
admirably; and to the Duke of Northum- 
berland the country was much indebted 
for his praiseworthy exertions on this 
point. He had communicated on this 
subject with a gentleman whose zeal and 
ability in connexion with this matter were 
well known (Captain Washington), for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether it was not 
possible, at a moderate expense, to provide 
more abundant means of saving life at 
sea. He had considered, with Captain 
Washington, with the head of the coast 
guard, with the Deputy Master of the 
Trinity House, and the naval officers of 
the Board of Trade, whether, at a small 
expense, order, system, and regularity 
might not be enforeed, where hitherto 
there had been neglect, irregularity, and 
confusion—thereby making the means of 
saving life more efficient. Tle therefore 
proposed to take from the funds at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Trade, a small sum to 
be appropriated for effecting this object; and 


and Pilotage. 
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he believed that for this purpose a smaller | 
sum would be sufficient than they should | 
economise and save by the mere arrange- | 
ments which were to be introduced with | 
respect to the cost of collecting light-dues. | 
To speak then in general terms, he pro- 
posed to consolidate the law with regard to 
registry and measurement—with regard to 
the discipline and the comfort and the 
safety of the mercantile marine—and also 
with respect to a subject which had been 
disposed of last year, he meant the ques- 
tion of lights and pilotage. He should 
give the utmost attention, in the endea- 
vour to effect these objects, to any sugges- 
tions that might be made to him by any 
one in the House, or to those without its 
walls. The end he had in view was not so 
much to make great changes in the existing 
laws as to place them in a consolidated 
shape—in a sliape which might render 
them more adequate to subserve the end 
for which they had been framed—the in- 
terests of that important part of the com- 
munity who were more immediately con- 
eerned in that department of legislation. 
In the form of draught adepted for the 
printed Bill, he should endeavour to direct 
attention as much as possible to those 
parts which were new, and after time 
should have been given for considering 
its provisions, and a discussion taken on 
the second reading, there would be ample 
opportunity to put it into such a shape 
as might be most convenient for its fur- 
ther consideration by the House. The 
present measure was not intended to 
produce any great change in the law so 
far as the light-dues were concerned; and 
he thought it desirable that having stated 
that fact, he should give to the House 
some information with reference to the 
mode in which the various Acts passed 
upon that subject had operated since the 
close of the last Session of Parliament. 
Hon. Members were aware that an Act 
had been passed during the last Session 
by which the whole of the light-dues were 
ordered to be collected into one aggregate 
form, and to be placed under the adminis- 
tration of the Board of Trade. That Act 
came into operation upon the Ist of Octo- 
ber. Now, after examining the state of 
the receipts and estimates for the coming 
year, in connexion with the fund in ques- 
tion, he was of opinion that in the exercise 
of the power vested in officers of the de- 
partment over which he had the honour to 
reside, it was right to make a reduction 
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the Ist of January last, by an Order in 
Council, a remission to the amount of one. 
fourth had been effected in the whole light. 
dues of the kingdom. The receipts from the 
light-dues had formerly been 400,0001., and 
it had been reduced, in compliance with the 
order to which he had just referred, by a 
sum of 100,0007. That was the first step 
which had been taken under the operation 
of the measure of last Session, but he 
hoped it would not be the last. At the 
time that measure had been carried, the 
light-fund stood in the following financial 
position. There was a balance to its credit 
at their banker’s of 70,000/., and the sur. 
plus for the coming year—all expenses 
having been deducted—had been estimated 
at 53,0007. A stop had been put to all 
future creation of pensioners, and when 
the lifeholders fell off a further surplus 
of 23,0001. would arise in consequence. 
He found that there were other expenses 
now incurred in connexion with the ser- 
vice, which it was desirable, as far as 
possible, to retrench, and which, in cor 
dial co-operation with the different bodies, 
he was using his best endeavours from 
time to time to reduce. Tle hoped to be 
able at an early period to announce that 
these reductions had been carried into 
effect. Now, with regard to pilotage, he 
would only say in general terms that the 
contemplated union between the pilots of 
the Trinity House and the Cinque Ports 
pilots had been effected, and that regula- 
tions which had been made by the Trinity 
House in reference to the subject had come 
into operation. The reduction which had 
taken place in consequence of the union 
in question had been less in amount than 
had been first intended, because of the 
higher rate of wages in other callings, 
and the higher price of provisions; but 
in the case of steam-vessels, the redue- 
tion amounted to one fourth of the sum 
formerly expended. The House would 
perhaps remember that there had been 
also great difficulties with regard to the 
satisfactory arrangement of the pilotage 
system in the Bristol Channel, which arose 
not only from its legal position, but in 
consequence of the physical impediments 
which the nature of the Channel itself, 
which were greater than existed in any 
other part of the kingdom, placed in the way 
of any such arrangement. He ventured 
last Session to state to the House that he 
thought it highly probable that if Parlia- 
ment invested that department of Govern 
ment with which he was conneeted with & 
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mediatorial power, it would be able, without 
coercive measures, to effect an arrange- 
ment. He was happy, therefore, to be able 
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had been manifested. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Liverpool (Mr. Liddell) 
had called his attention to the melancholy 


to state that the two Members for Bristol, 
accompanied by a deputation from the body 
in whom the power of making the necessary 





accident which had lately occurred near 
Dublin, and had invited him to state his 
opinion as to the causes which led to that 


regulations with respect to pilotage in Bris- | unhappy event. Now, in his (Mr. Card- 
tol is vested, had done him the honour of | well’s) opinion, he should be doing wrong 
expressing their intention of acquiescing if he were in any way to anticipate the 
in any suggestions the Government might result of the inquiry which was now pend- 
make after an inquiry conducted by the|ing without in reference to the matter. 
naval officers of the Board. He was there-| He should not say one word, therefore, of 
fore induced to believe that the difficulties |a single cireumstance in connexion with 
to which he had referred had either been en- | it, except so far as it appeared in the 
tirely overcome, or would very soon be effee- | testimony which had been given before 


tually disposed of. With respect to the | 
question of ballast, he was also happy to be | 
able to assure those who took an interest in | 
its settlement that their complaints were in | 
afair way of being redressed. He should 
next call the attention of the House to the 
subject of registry tickets. Hon. Mem-| 
bers were aware of the importance of | 
adopting adequate yet not oppressive or | 
irksome means of effecting a registry 
of seamen, in order to establish a record 
of the identity and character of each of 
the persons who collectively make up the 
seafaring population of this country. The 
registry ticket, the means selected for the 
purpose, was very unpopular with the 
men, from the penalties imposed for infrac- 
tion or neglect of the law; and upon the 
best inquiry that he could make from) 
competent authorities, he thought it was | 
quite as likely to increase the risk of de- | 
sertion, by rendering deserters unwilling 
toreturn, as to check it. Acting, there- | 
fore, on the power with which the Board | 
of Trade were vested by law, they had. 
abolished the register ticket, and, of) 
course, with it all the penalties to which 
it gave rise, having under the Mereantile 
Marine Act established those modes of | 


crew. 


the coroner, and the verdict which had 
been pronounced by the jury. He was 
aware that certain parties had given tes- 
timony to the effect that it was to the fact 


that the erew of the Tayleur had been 
chiefly composed of foreigners, that her 


loss, and that of those who were on board 
her, was to be attributed. He had, how- 
ever, also read the testimony given in the 


| case by the master of the vessel, which was 


of an entirely opposite character, and, taking 
into consideration the verdict which had been 


‘pronounced by the jury, he could find no 


good reason for the statement that the loss 


of the Tayleur was owing to the fact that 


} . . 
‘she numbered foreign sailors among her 


We knew that 190,000 seamen 
sailed in the merchant shipping of this 
kingdom during the year just expired, 
being the largest number, he believed, 
that had ever manned our trading fleet. 
In the three months that elapsed since the 
Act passed, between the lst October and 
the Ist January, there were between 
2,500 and 2,600 foreigners only in that 
number. Hon. Members knew that the 
former Acts allowed one-fourth part of the 
whole crew to be foreigners; if, therefore, 
the whole number of foreigners for these 


registration which they believed would be| three months had been but 2,500, he 
quite effectual in regard both to the iden-| thought that fact might administer some 
tity of the men, and their character. In| consolation to those who had been so very 
the last Session of Parliament the Legis- | apprehensive of the consequences of this 
lature had conferred a power which the! reform. Two other subjects had occupied 
British shipowner, ever since the repeal of | the attention of the Government, and he 
the Navigation Laws, had considered him-| thought it would be interesting to the 
telf entitled to possess, of manning the | House to learn the progress that had been 
vessels of our merchant navy without dis- made on those heads. The House pro- 
tinction of nations among the individuals | bably remembered that in the autumn of last 
composing the erew. He felt sure that) year a communication had been received in 
tome hon. and gallant Friends of his in| this country from the American Govern- 
the House, who anticipated a great deal of ment, inviting us to join with them in obser- 
evil from that reform, would be happy to vations to be carried on for the purpose of 
learn that, up to the present time, no, constituting a new science in aid of the ma- 
slarming symptoms of its injurious effects | riner, by noting down the nature and the 
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periods of occurrence of winds and currents. 
The subject was one which had naturally 
a considerable interest for the Members 
of the House of Commons, inasmuch as 
its cultivation implied an improvement in 
the system of navigation, and also an im- 
provement in the intellectual qualification 
of the masters of British vessels, while it 
would be likely to give rise to an inter- 
change of mutual good offices with that 
great nation, which was at once our rival 
in the arts by which the sca was made to 
serve the purposes of man, and our part- 
ner in all the associations derived from 
kindred in the ties of blood, and from a 
host of elevating recollections and noble 
feelings. In answer, therefore, to the 
invitation addressed to us, Capt. Beechey, 
the able Member of the Marine Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, attended a 
conference held at Brussels, and having 
heard that gentleman’s statement with 
regard to the advantages likely to result 
from its being carried out, Government 
intend to submit a moderate estimate to 
the House this year, to enable them to 
furnish a certain number of the most 
worthy and intelligent masters of British 
ships with such instruments as may enable 
them to make nautical observations that will 
be of benefit for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the force and direction of the prevailing 
winds and currents, and making such other 
observations as may enter into the plan 
laid down by the American Government. 
There was another subject in which great 
interest was felt and expressed by many 
Members of the House—that of nautical 
education; and he recollected that the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
had asked him whether the Government in- 
tended, under the Bill they had introduced, 
to maintain the schools instituted under his 
(Mr. Henley’s) auspices for the education 
of scamen. His answer was, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did intend to maintain 
those schools; and he was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman would be glad to hear that 
there was another means now in operation 
which, it was hoped, would act still more be- 
neficially in the same direction. His right 
hon. Friend took great pains when he was 
in office with a new department that was 
rising under the Board of Trade, that of 
industrial education. He (Mr. Cardwell) 
had been able to place its heads in commu- 
nication with the mercantile marine depart- 
ment, and they proposed to take pupil- 
teachers from the excellent naval school of 
the Admiralty at Greenwich, and to place 
Mr, Cardwell 
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them, on the same principle as was adopted 
by the department of industrial education, 
in the capacity of masters in the naviga. 
tion schools, over those children whose 
destiny it might be to pass their lives at 
sea, as well as over those youths who had 
already gone to sea, whenever the vessels 
to which they were attached happened to 
be in port. He ought to apologise for 
having detained the House so long; but it 
was necessary to communicate the various 
steps we have taken to carry out the pro- 
visions of the law passed by Parliament 
for the important objects to which he 
had adverted. One other subject remain. 
ed, on which he had the honour of ad. 
dressing some observations to the House 
last year. It would not have been forgot. 
ten that the subject of passing tolls occu. 
pied the consideration of that House on 
more than one occasion during the past 
Session of Parliament. He (Mr. Cardwell) 
had then ventured to say to the House that 
it appeared to him that this was a wider 
question than it had ever been understood 
to be; and that occasion was now presented 
to inquire into the amount and nature of all 
dues levied on ships and on goods earried 
in ships, which were not applied to the be- 
nefit of the imperial revenue. Now, this 
was a branch of our imposts the annual in- 
come of which was measured by hundreds 
of thousands, and, he was sorry to say, the 
burden of debt by millions. A Commission 
was appointed accordingly, which has insti- 
tuted extensive inquiries as regards this 
part of the kingdom, and which has also 
collected a great deal of information re- 
garding Scotland and Ireland; and he had 
reason to believe that in a short time he 
should be enabled to lay on the table 
their Report concerning those burdens in 
this part of the Kingdom. Having given 
this narrative, as brief as he could make it, 
of what had passed on these heads since 
they last met in that House, he would now 
invite their attention to another department 
of the subject, which he thought would be 
felt to be one of great interest. Her Ma- 
jesty, in the Speech from the Throne, had 
invited them to strike off from the free na- 
vigation of these realms the last remaining 
fetter of old restrictions and prohibitions. 
He only did justice to his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Taunton (Mr. Labouchere) 
when he said he knew it was by considera- 
tions derived from revenue only that he was 
induced to omit the just and proper conces- 
sion he (Mr. Cardwell) was now about to 
propose to the House, when, in the year 
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1849, he introduced the Bill for the repeal 
of the navigation laws, He (Mr. Cardwell) 
was of opinion that the apprehensions 
which existed in the minds of some with 
reference to such a step, would be seen to 
be as devoid of foundation as the apprehen- 
sions which at one time stood in the way 
of manufacturing improvement, and might 
with perfect safety be disregarded. The 
Treasury Board had examined, and he 
himself had also inquired into, the grounds 
upon which the apprehensions as to the pro- 
posal he was about to submit to the House, 
were based; neither had he neglected to 
ascertain what were the opinions which the 
most experienced officers of the Customs 
and Excise, who were most likely to be 
apprehensive of danger to the revenue, en- 
tertained upon the point. Now, he found, 
upon investigation, that there was a pre- 
ponderating balance of testimony, as there 
was undoubtedly a preponderance of argu- 
ment, in favour of the manifest and rea- 
sonable conclusion that if fraud was to be 
practised upon the watchful revenue police 
of this country, that fraud could be more 
easily practised by persons who spoke the 
English language, whose vessels bore the 
English flag, and who had so many con- 
nexions among the lower orders in England 
who would assist in concealing those goods 
upon which it was sought to evade paying 
duty, than it could possibly be by foreign- 
ers, who would, of course, come to this 
country without any of those natural ad- 
vantages for the prosecution of an unlawful 
traflie to which he had just been adverting. 
The objections urged against the proposed 
step, upon the ground that it would tend 
to encourage smuggling, were, therefore, 
not tenable, and he should not trouble the 
House by making any further observation 
in order to demonstrate their unsoundness. 
Now, the question which instantly sug- 
gested itself—these opinions being unsound 
—was, whether there existed any strong 
necessity for the change as affecting our 
coasting trade, which he was about to ask 
the House to sanction? Could any man, 
he would ask, take so small an amount of 
interest in the concerns of those around him, 
as not to be aware of the great want of ship- 
ping which at present prevailed in every part 
of the kingdom? In the coal trade wages 
had risen from the sum of 42. 10s.—which 
was the average rate a year ago—to 61. 
and 71., while the charge for freight was 
more than doubled within the same period. 
Such had, within the last few months, been 


the demand for sailors, notwithstanding 
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the permission accorded for the introdue- 
tion of foreigners into the crews of our 
vessels, that every British subject accus- 
tomed to make his livelihood by the sea, 
had, he had been informed by the Regis- 
trar of Scamen, found ready employment. 
Even pensioners, who were entitled to pen- 
sions, had given up their tickets in order 
to avail themselves of the advantages which 
the rise in wages held out, while those who 
had gone abroad to seek for service in 
America had returned to enjoy the better 
market and higher pay which now was 
afforded them in their native country. His 
(Mr. Cardwell’s) attention had been called 
that day to a statement which had appear- 
ed in the Shipping Gazette, strikingly 
illustrative of the effects of the law, which 
stated that shipping had risen upon an 
average 50 per cent in price during the 
last twelve months, Let it be even a 
much less percentage, and was it not a 
conclusive proof that there was no reason 
to forbid the introduction of foreign ship- 
ping or foreign seamen? It was, there- 
fore, by no means matter of surprise that 
the people, who felt all the burden which 
this state of things inflicted upon them, 
should be earnest in endeavouring to do 
away with those burdens, IIe held in his 
hand extracts from an application which 
had been sent to him on the part of agri- 
culturists in the north of Scotland. They 
expressed themselves very strongly with 
respect to the injury which they had suf- 
fered from the circumstance of not being 
enabled to obtain a mode of carriage for 
the produce of their farms. Owners of 
quarries complained that they could not 
get their stone to market, and persons en- 
gaged in other occupations complained in 
the same strain. He had received a com- 
munication from Neweastle, in which it 
was stated that the proprietors of large 
alkali manufactories in that city had felt 
very severely the pressure which was 
caused by the scarcity of shipping. Ves- 
sels from Norway, it appeared, take tim- 
ber to Dublin, thence proceed with ballast 
to Newcastle, thence back to Norway with 
coal. Now, the law, as it at present ex- 
isted, did not permit that those vessels 
should take from Dublin to Neweastle 
the raw material cf which the manufac- 
turers in those establishments stood in 
great need, while it was impossible to pro- 
cure British vessels to do so except at an 
extravagantly high price. That want of 
shipping was not, however, the only in- 
conyenience which resulted from the pre- 
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sent state of things. What became of the 
ballast which was brought to Newcastle 
from Dublin? It was thrown into the 
Tyne, and a great expense was incurred 
by the trustees of the Tyne navigation in 
sending it to the German Ocean. So that 
whilst it was-impossible to procure a suf- 
ficient number of English vessels to bring 
the necessary supply of material, they 
had foreign vessels entering the Tyne in 
ballast, a commodity with which the banks 
were already laden to such an excess that 
the river commissioners had been latterly 
advertising for the construction of barges 
to convey the ballast to be deposited in 
the German Ocean. Such was the nature 
of the representations which had been 
made to him with reference to the incon- 
venience under which the inhabitants of 
Neweastle now suffered. It was with a 
view of obviating those inconveniences, 
and the consequent expenditure, as well 
as upon more general grounds, that he 
asked for leave to introduce the proposed 
measure. It was not very easy, perhaps, 
to say what would be the precise extent of 
benefit afforded by the operation of this 
measure; but he had obtained a return 
from the Customs, by which it appeared 
that foreign vessels to the amount of 
415,000 tens—and the return did not give 
the whole—went in the year 1852 from one 
port of the kingdom to the other in ballast. 
He asked the House to liberate that com- 
merce, and to affurd to the people of Eng- 
Jand the advantages which must result 
from facility of transfer. He did not an- 
ticipate that any objection would be made 
to his Motion; but if the House would 
bear with him a few moments longer he 
would endeavour to show that no reasonable 
argument could be urged against its adop- 
tion. Tonnage had increased since 1849 
to a great extent, and the wages which 
had been paid to sailors during the last 
year were greater in amount than had ever 
been paid before. During the last Session 
of Parliament it had been stated by some 
persons, who loved to deal in gloomy 
prognostications, that the youth of Eng- 
land would not enter into the naval service 
in requisite numbers. He had then taken 
occasion to observe that the number of 
apprentices had, at first, fallen off, but he 
had stated also that a great increase in 
their number had begun to take place, and 
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the service, that number had been aug. 
mented by 1,000 more in the year 1858, 
Could we fail to seek for examples in fo. 
reign countries by which to judge of the 
results of which the changes which had 
been made in our navigation laws had been 
productive? In the year 1849 we had 
made the last great change in those laws, 
In a neighbouring country of great power 
now closely united to us by ties of amity 
—in the empire of France — no corres. 
ponding change in 1849 had been effected, 
What had been the result? A transit trade 
in French produce had sprung up between 
America and England, which in the year 
1852 had been yalued at 2,500,000I, 
sterling ; which he believed, when the 
returns of 1853 were completed, would be 
found to have exceeded 3,000,0001. ster. 
ling. Thus those who were afraid of open- 
ing their trade to the world had, in conse. 
quence of having acted upon that fear, ae. 
tually placed a trade the amount which he 
had just mentioned to the eredit of this 
country. We lived in times when scientific 
discovery was daily increasing and extend. 
ing the facilities for human intercourse. 
Our persons were conveyed with the velo- 
city of the wind, and our thoughts trans. 
mitted, even beyond sea, with the rapid- 
ity of lightning. Was it not a time to 
abolish those artificial restrictions, created 
by law, which operated to impede the in- 
tercourse of man with man? In former 
years it might be said, your policy was 
tried under advantageous circumstances. 
In this year it had been exposed to the 
test of a severer trial—a scanty harvest 
and the fear of war. Yet we had seen 
our foreign trade nearly double the amount 
at which it stood eleven years ago, when 
first this policy began. The taxes had 
been reduced or remitted of late to an 
extent which was enormous, yet the 
sourees of our revenue had become more 
productive than ever. We had just com- 
pleted forty years of uninterrupted peace, 
and we might well reflect with satisfaction 
that we had not been unmindful during 
that period to cultivate the arts for whose 
cultivation peace presents the best oppor- 
tunity. And if at the present moment 
cloud unfortunately impended over out 
horizon, we might find matter for consola- 
tion in the consciousness that by a wise 
and enlightened course of conduet we had 


that from the year 1850, when the num-/ laid the foundation of great resources, and 
ber had reached a minimum, it rapidly be- had fostered those feelings of amity and 
came greater, as was demonstrated by the goodwill with whieh it was our desire to 


fact that while in 1852 only 5,800 entered 
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Ms. HORSFALL said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of taking exception to a 
single observation that had fallen from the 
right hon. Member for Oxford, but rather 
to express 2 hope that ample time would 
be afforded before the second reading of 
the Bill for a full consideration of its de- 
tails. He should also venture to say, that 
be trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
take care that provision should be made in 
the Bill to render any evasion of its en- 
actments a matter difficult, if not impossi- 
ble. He made that observation, because 
he had reason to believe that an evasion of 
the existing navigation laws had taken 
place within the last week in Liverpool. 
He alluded to the fact that a Russian 
yessel of between 400 and 500 tons burden 
had been transferred from the owners to a 
publican in that town for a nine months’ 
acceptance upon a penny stamp. He had 
been led to understand that the vessel in 
question was fitted out for a voyage to 
Brazil, to be commanded in that voyage 
by a Russian captain, manned by Russian 
officers and seamen, and that it was in- 
tended she should sail under the British 
flag. That such circumstances as that to 
which he had just called the attention of 
the Committee should be permitted, was 
not, he believed, contemplated in the 
changes which had taken place in the 
navigation laws, and he trusted that in the 
measure which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
were about to introduce in connexion with 
those laws, provision would be made to 
guard against the recurrence of such pro- 
ceedings. The right hon. Gentleman had, 
among other things, made some observa- 
tions with regard to the melancholy acci- 
dent which occurred in the case of the 
ship Tayleur. Now, in this vessel, in- 
stead of the large proportion of Lascars 
and Chinese that had been alleged, there 
were in reality only fourteen foreign seamen 


—a number which she might have carried | 


under the old navigation laws. He was 
also happy to be enabled to state that the 
vessel was fitted out in the most perfect 
manner, that he saw her himself, and that 
in his opinion a more magnificent ship, or 
one better equipped, had never left the 
port of Liverpool. Tis correspondent had 
also informed him that her master had an 
extra first-class certificate, while the first 
mate had a master’s, and the second mate 
an extra first mate’s certificate. He did not 
wish to detain the Committee further, and 
should merely observe that he highly ap- 
proved of the proposition of the right hon. 
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Gentleman opposite for suspending the 
system of registry tickets. That system 
might at the period of its introduction have 
had the effect of elevating the character of 
our seamen, but it had undoubtedly been 
instrumental in driving large numbers of 
efficient sailors into foreign service, He 
wished, however, to take that opportunity 
of calling the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the subject of apprentices, 
He was aware that the clause making it 
incumbent on shipowners to take appren- 
tices had been repealed at the desire of 
the shipowners themselves. THe believed, 
however, that it had not been a wise step, 
and that it ought to be re-enacted. He 
was sure those whom he had the honour 
to represent, would gladly co-operate with 
the right hon, Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, in the endeavour to 
make this Bill as efficient as possible. 

Mr. ILUME said, he certainly never ex- 
pected to hear so gratifying a speech from 
the Treasury bench as he had heard that 
night, remembering, as he did, the peculiar 
doctrines which had so often issued from 
that quarter. Te need scarcely, however, 
say how sincerely he concurred in the ex- 
pediency of removing the restrictions now 
under consideration; but, at the same time, 
he felt bound to say that he did not con- 
sider that his right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Beard of Trade had done all 
that was required; he had not yet got to 
the bottom of the subject. The tonnage 
law had long operated to the prejudice of 
British shipbuilding, and he fully approved 
of Captain Moorsom’s plan of measure- 
ments, charging the solid contents of the 
vessel instead of the outer capacity. But 
he would suggest to the right hon, Gentle- 
man that the best course would be to get 
rid of the tonnage duty altogether, and 
charge for cargo, not for tonnage. Some 
time ago he had addressed a long letter to 
Lord Auckland, then at the head of the 
Board of Admiralty, suggesting that in all 
eases of shipwreck involving loss of life 
there should be an inquest held on the spot 
immediately. Lord Auckland entered into 
the project, and after some consideration 
issued an order that in all such cases in- 
formation should be collected as speedily 
as possible by the public officers; but the 
noble Lord withheld from them that which 
he (Mr. Hume) had particularly desired — 
the power of taking evidence on oath. 
This regulation did not continue in foree 
after Lord Auckland left power; but, from 
the returns which were made during its 
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existence, it appeared that in nine months | to the question of lifeboats, he had always 
no less than forty-five vessels were lost be- | been of opinion that they ought to be su 


tween the ports of London and Newcastle 
from inattention, drunkenness of the mas- 
ters, ill-constructed compasses, deficiency 
in the charts, and such causes. It was 
exceedingly desirable that such a regula- 
tion should be re-established, for it was 
shocking to think that, while one unfortu- 


nate individual could not fall dead in the; 


streets without an inquiry, some 1,200 or 
1,500 souls might perish in a shipwreck 
caused by inattention or carelessness, with- 
out any investigation whatever. He would 
therefore press on the right hon. Gentle- 
man to renew this rule, and to make it 
imperative to have an inquiry in every 
case of shipwreck attended by loss of life. 
The mode would be extremely simple, and 
would not involve any great expense, for 
we had public officers stationed at every 
ten miles on the coast, perfectly competent 
to hold such inquiries on the spot, and to as- 
certain all the circumstances from the sur- 
vivors, and from other sources. A mass of 
information would then be collected, ready 
to be produced, to enable the Board of Trade 
to submit to Parliament legislative mea- 
sures, if such should be thought necessary. 
The present state of things was certainly a 
reproach to this country, when it was con- 
sidered that there was a body of 6,400 men 
stationed all along our coast, on every point, 
with able officers, capable of holding such 
inquiries, with the assistance, it might be, 
of two, three, or five jurymen, and thus 
collecting returns and information of the 
highest importance. Certainly some rule 
of this sort was necessary, considering the 
immense amount of loss of life there had 
been lately by shipwrecks. On that very 
day he had seen the intelligence of the 
wreck of another emigrant ship, with the 
loss of 120 sculs, on the Canadian coast. 
There certainly must be something wrong 
in these emigrant ships which needed leok- 
ing into, for there had been a greater waste 
of life among this class of ships than any 
other. There was no class of persons, he 
believed, for whose safety we were called 
on more imperatively to provide than the 
emigrants, and he pressed, therefore, on 
the Government the necessity of seeing 
that emigrant ships were sent to sea in 
a better condition than they had hitherto 
been. These two points, therefore—the 
abolition of the tonnage charges, and the 
necessity of an inquiry into all losses and 
accidents at sea—he pressed strongly on 
the attention of Government. With regard 
Jur, Hume 


| 





plied by the Government. If the dockyard 
establishments, instead of wasting their time 
in pulling ships to pieces, employed it in 
building lifeboats, so that Government might 
be able to furnish every station on the coast 
with one of the best description, their ser. 
vices would be more useful to the country, 
In rich and wealthy places, such as Liver. 
pool and Yarmouth, where there was a large 
amount of shipping, there was no difficulty 
in providing lifeboats; but in poor isolated 
places along the coasts, where shipwrecks 
most often took place, there were no means 
of procuring lifeboats, though, probably, 
if once procured, there would be no diffi. 
culty in maintaining them. The Duke of 
Northumberland, when at the head of the 
Admiralty, much to his credit, had offered 
a premium of 1000. for the best lifeboat 
which could be produced, and, he believed, 
had had about 100 specimens sent in— 
that from Yarmouth, he believed, gained 
the prize. The next step which he (Mr. 
Hume) thought his Grace was about to take 
was, while he was at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, to submit to Parliament the propriety 
of supplying every station on the coast with 
a lifeboat ; but, unfortunately, the noble 
Duke did not take advantage of his being 
in office to make the proposition. He was 
glad to hear the intentions of the Govern 
ment with regard to the lightage, but he 
would prefer to see the light-dues taken off 
altogether. They were told there was a sur- 
plus of 70,000/.; but, in fact, the Treasury 
owed the light-dues at least from 380,0001. 
to 400,000/., which the Government had 
charged upon the mercantile intcrest instead 
of taking upon themselves. He thought it 
was not right that the whole navy of Eng- 
land—and yachts, too, he believed—should 
have the benefit of these lights without pay- 
ing for them, and that the mereantile navy 
should be compelled to bear the whole cost. 
Two Committees had sat upon the subject, 
one in 1835 and one in 1845, and if any 
hon. Member would take the trouble to read 
their Reports, taking into consideration the 
character and position of the men who form- 
ed them, he could not fail to come to the 
same conclusion as they had done—that 
these dues ought to be abolished altogether. 
It was a charge which the Government 
ought to take upon itself, for he held that 
the merchant of Manchester and Birming- 
ham had as much right to pay for lightage 
as the shipowner. If well managed, the 
whole expense of the United Kingdom would 
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not exceed 60,0007. or 80,0007. He thought 
aship ought to go perfectly free from port 
to port, and all necessary charges be levied 
upon the cargo on loading or landing. It 
was on the goods that the charge ultimately 
fell, and by adopting this mode of levying 
it they would avoid all the disadvantages 
of indirect taxation. In conclusion, he had 
only to say that he perfectly approved the 
alteration made in the matter of pilotage. 
Mr. LIDDELL said, that in reference 
to the recent loss of the Yayleur, it had 
been stated in the papers, though it ap- 
peared wrongfully, that the vessel was in- 
sufficiently manned, and it was evident 
that the public mind was impressed with 
the notion that such was the case. Sec- 
ing, then, such a statement made in the 
public press; looking, too, at the evi- 
dence given by many of the survivors 
—witnesses whose character for veracity 
seemed to be unimpugned—he could not 
but infer that great blame rested some- 
where. In connexion with that allegation, 
he could not but remember the language 
which had been held by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Bath (Capt. Scobell), and 
other members of the naval profession, 
with respect to the consequences which 
might be apprehended from one of the 
Acts passed in the last Session. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, and after 
the other maritime disasters which we had 
recently had to deplore, he thought that 
he was justified in expressing a doubt whe- 
ther the policy which that House had of 
late years pursued in respect of our navi- 
gation laws had been quite as successful as 
the hon. Member for Montrose would lead 
them to imagine; and when the hon, Mem- 
ber for Montrose took upon himself to 
utter a strain of triumph as to the indis- 
putable success of all the measures which 
had been taken with regard to freeing the 
navigation of the country, he could not 
help thinking that these cases of ship- 
wreck, which the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose himself acknowledged to be more 
frequent of late than had hitherto been 
known, might have arisen in some degree 
from the operation of that legislation, and 
he conceived he was perfeetly justified in 
making the reply he had made to that hon. 
Member. If he had had more time he 
should have probably taken care to obtain 
more accurate information on the subject. 
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adequacy or incompetency of her crew. 
But it appeared to him (Mr. Liddell) that 
the verdict of the jury could not be taken 
as conclusive upon that point, because the 
jury might be unwilling to give any de- 
cided opinion upon the subject in conse- 
quence of the conflicting nature of the evi- 
dence. His hon. Friend and Colleague, how- 
ever, had stated that the number of foreigners 
employed in the ship had not been greater 
than the number who might have been 
employed if the change in question had 
not been made in the navigation laws; and 
if that were so, it afforded an abundant 
answer to his (Mr. Liddell’s) argument, 
and he had only to express his regret at 
having caused any pain to the respectable 
men who were the owners of the vessel. 
There were other circumstances, however, 
connected with that loss which required 
further explanation; and he hoped that 
they would become the subject of careful 
investigation. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
proposed that evening to introduce two 
Bills, one of which would repeal what might 
be termed the last rag of protection to the 
British shipowner, by throwing open our 
coasting trade to foreign vessels. Now, 
he wished the right hon. Gentleman would 
take an early opportunity of informing 
them what it was that constituted a British 
ship in the eyes of the law. For lucid as 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speeches gene- 
rally were, he had not cleared up that un- 
certainty. As he (Mr. Liddell) understood 
the matter, a ship built of foreign timber, 
commanded by a foreign captain, and 
manned by foreign seamen, would be en- 
titled to all the privileges of a British 
ship if it were the property of a British 
subject. Well, we were at present, per- 
haps, approaching a period when the ex- 
igencies of war would demand all our skill 
and energy; and he earnestly hoped that 
the change then proposed to the Com- 
mittee might not involve consequences of 
the most perilous character. He ear- 
nestly hoped that the spirit of the British 
seaman might not be injuriously affected 
by the unrestricted competition to which 
he would be exposed with sailors of 
countries in which public services were 
less liberally rewarded. He trusted, too, 
that in any step which might be taken 
in that important matter, the First Lord 


and Pilotage. 


The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) of the Admiralty, who was charged 
had laid great stress on the fact that the| with the superintendence of our chief 
coroners’ jury in their verdict had not at-| national defence, would be consulted, as 
tributed the loss of the vessel to the in-| well as the Presideat of the Board of 
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Trade, who was charged with the super- 
yision of our commercial marine, and that 
due precaution would be taken to provide 
both in the merchant as well as in Her Ma- 
jesty’s service a proper nursery for seamen 
in the shape of apprentices. If they did 
not proceed with due caution, the time 
might come when we should look in vain 
for that prowess which had heretofore 
made England the mistress of the seas; 
and perhaps in our eager search after gain 
we might lose, in the decay of the disci- 
pline and efficiency of our men, the main 
element of our national strength. 

Sin GEORGE PECHELL said, he 
thought it very desirable that they should 
have some further information with respect 
to the causes of the loss of the Zayleur, 
The circumstances which had oceasioned 
that loss were still enveloped in consider- 
able mystery. From the inquiry that had 
recently taken place it appeared that the 
vessel, which was described as a remark- 
ably fine and noble ship of 1979 tons, 
sailed from the port of Liverpool with a 
erew with which the captain declared him- 
self perfectly satisfied. And yet this gen- 
tleman, notwithstanding he possessed a 
double-class certificate, stated at the coro- 
ner’s inquest that, finding the ship placed 
in a bad position through the inereased 
violence of the gale, he attempted to wear 
her round in going down the Channel, and 
was unable to accomplish his object under 
an hour, and not till the vessel had tra- 
versed a distance of five miles. Any Mem- 
ber of the House present at the naval re- 
view recently held off Spithead would be 
enabled to form an idea of this feat of the 
captain of the Zayleur by picturing to 
himself the distance between the main 


land and the Isle of Wight, and then! 


imagining that space insufficient to enable 
a captain to turn a ship round. He eould 
not but be clear, after such a statement, 
that some extraordinary cireumstances 
must have occurred; and setting aside the 
variation of the compass, which was hardly 
worth noticing, the difference between the 
construction of wooden and iron ships 
might be a subject deserving inquiry. 
There was abundant proof of the entire 
failure of the Tayleur, in the captain hay- 
ing been unable, by the operation of tack- 
ing and wearing, to turn her round without 
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scientific gentleman would be enabled to 
describe the properties of such large and 
enormous vessels as the Tayleur—vyeg. 
sels which, so far as our present expe. 
rience went, seemed to lead to nothing 
but confusion, and to inflict a great loss 
upon the commercial interests of the coun. 
try. He congratulated his right hon, 
Friend (Mr, Cardwell) upon the introdue. 
tion of the measures he proposed for the 
consideration of the Committee, and he 
could conceive no danger to the mercantile 
interests of the country in the removal 
now of restrictions upon trade and naviga. 
tion that ought to have been removed long 
ago. He had voted in the minority at the 
time of the alteration of the navigation 
laws with regard to the manning of vessels, 
and he was gratified to find that his views 
had since met with the approbation of that 
House. Ie believed he had shown the 
hon. Member for Liverpool that the loss of 
the Tayleur was not owing to the foreign 
seamen on board; and if the hon. Member 
could do anything to elucidate the mystery 
in which the loss of that vessel was at pre- 
sent enshrouded, he would be doing a great 
service to the country. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that although he 
had altogether disapproved of the measure 
by which the navigation laws had first been 
repealed, he had at the time stated that 
he did not understand on what ground the 
coasting trade could be excluded from the 
operation of the change. As he had for 
merly expressed that opinion, he had no 
thing to object to the proposal upon that 
subject then under the consideration of the 
Committee. There was no doubt, too, that 
the ease in favour of such a proposal had 
since been very much strengthened by the 
} enormous demand that had sprung up for 
| shipping to carry emigrants to the newly- 
| discovered gold regions. Ile believed that 
as long as the yield of gold continued un- 
| diminished, that demand would remain un- 
changed; and there was reason to believe 
that, while the demand existed, neither 
ships nor seamen could be got in sufficient 
| numbers for the ordinary purposes of trade. 
| He should take that opportunity of express 
_ing his surprise that there had not of late 
been a greater addition to the number of 
apprentices. He should have thought that, 
as the price of labour had increased, ship- 








eceupying so long a time and so large a! owners, like other tradesmen, would have 
space as he himself in his evidence had | endeavoured to obtain the assistance of ap- 
deseribed. Under all the eircumstances | prentices, not only on the ground of eco 
he (Sir G. Pechell) sineerely hoped an in- |nomy, but because they could always com 
quiry might be instituted, and that some | mand their services. It appeared that there 
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had of late been some increase in the num- | had led to the expression of their opinion 
ber of apprentices; but it also appeared that | that other reductions would be made from 
their number did not reach anything like | time to time. 

the number under the old compulsory sys-| Mr, LABOUCHERE said, he had ob- 
tem. He had further to state, that he served with great satisfaction the reception 
much feared a sufficient number could not which the Committee had given to the pro- 
be got under the voluntary system, With posal of his right hon. Friend, The total 
respect to the lifeboats he should observe, | absence of party spirit and the general de- 
that he could not collect from the state- sire which had been evinced to co-operate 
went of the right hon. Gentleman the Pre-} with the Government in endeavouring to 
sident of the Board of Trade, whether he | accomplish the great national object of 
meant that the Government should supply | amending, consolidating, and improving 
those boats, or that they should merely re- | the laws which relate to the mercantile 
gulate the use of boats supplied by private | marine, would, he was confident, prove 
benevolence. He hoped that, if the latter | highly satisfactory to the country. Both 
course were the one to be pursued, the Go- | the Bills went in the same direction of pre- 
vernment would take care not to discourage | vious legislation on the subject, and he 
by their regulations those private efforts on | hoped he should not run the risk of exciting 
which they meant to continue to rely. He | any feeling hostile to the unanimity which 
was glad to hear from the right hon. Gen- | seemed to prevail in the Committee if he 
tleman that it was the intention of Her Ma- | ventured to express the pleasure which he 
jesty’s Government to encourage nautical | experienced at observing the marked and 
schools, which would afford an opportunity | altered views which the other side of the 
to the younger classes and boys of getting | House now entertained with regard to the 
on in their profession, primary education | removal of restrictions upon commerce, 
being absolutely essential in that point. | The most important of these two measures 
There was another subject to which he | was undoubtedly that one which proposed 
could not help adverting—namely, the sys- | to admit foreign ships to the coasting trade 





tem of levying passing tolls at the vari-|of this country. His right hon. Friend 


ous ports, the proceeds of which were not | had stated truly that when he (Mr. Labou- 
strietly applied for the benefit of the ship-|chere) had the honour of presiding at the 
ping exclusively. He hoped the Govern-| Board of Trade, and of proposing to repeal 
ment would not omit or overlook the claims} the navigation laws, he intended to have 
made by the various corporations in that re- | thrown open the coasting as well as the 
gard. It really was a question that should | foreign trade, but some apprehensions felt 
be looked to, because it was an absurdity | by the Customs department induced him to 
to have these corporations levying tolls for | abandon the former part of his measure. 
purposes to which the proceeds were not al-| He could not then, nor could he now, ima- 
ways applied. He would also express the | gine how the foreigner was to outrival us 
satisfaction he felt at the promised abolition | in the coasting trade; he could understand 
of the seaman’s register ticket, as, in his | some apprehension of this sort being enter- 
opinion, a greater curse or nuisance never | tained with regard to the foreign trade, but 
was devised than the register ticket. The | certainly not with reference to the coasting 
system had turned out quite useless, and | trade, and he was glad to find that upon 
the sailors regarded it as a naked and un- | further consideration the Customs depart- 
mitigated evil. With regard to the pro-|ment had been induced to abandon their 
posal to consolidate the laws affecting the | objection, so as to allow the work to be 
mercantile marine, there could be no doubt | completed which he had the good fortune 
that the completion of such a measure would |to commence, Our coasting trade must 
confer a great benefit upon the shipping |always of necessity remain almost exclu- 
interest, and he should be happy to afford |sively in the hands of British ships and 
every assistance in his power in making | British sailors. As for the other Bill which 
sueh consolidation as complete and as per- | his right hon. Friend proposed, for conso- 
fect as possible. He was glad to hear, also, | lidating all the laws relating to the mer- 
that a reduction of the light-dues was con- | eantile marine, he knew that it would ac- 
templated; but it was due to the Trinity |complish an object which those connected 
House to state that the corporation always | with the shipping interest had long had in 
acknowledged that the revenue was increas- | view, and which, when attained, he believed 
ing, and that the buoyancy which existed in| would be of no small value and importance 
them, notwithstanding previous reductions, | to the country. He would observe, how- 
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ever, that his right hon. Friend, in conso- | ning the mercantile marine, and which did 
lidating the law, also intended to make | away with those restrictions that had there. 
many alterations in the law, and the only | tofore been placed upon the character of a 
fear that he felt was, whether it was pos-| British ship. By that alteration in the law, 
sible to achieve the two objects in the same | a vessel which belonged to a British sub. 
Bill. Nothing was more difficult than to | ject might have all the character and en. 
consolidate a great number of Acts of Par-| joy all the privileges of a British ship, 
liament, and at the same time to amend | although she was manned by a foreign 
those Acts; and in order that nothing | crew, and commanded by a foreign captain; 
might stand in the way of passing this sa- | and while the alteration was being made, 
lutary measure, he would take leave to sug- | he ventured to express his doubts at the 
gest to his right hon. Friend the expedi-| wisdom of the change, not arising from 
ency of disposing of the Amendments in| the fear of the hon. and gallant Member 
the law by one Bill first, and leave the con-| for Bath (Captain Scobell) that it would 
solidation of the law to be dealt with in| interfere with the wages of the British 
another Bill at the end of the Session, | seaman, but from an apprehension that, in 
when it could be disposed of simply as aj case of a maritime war, we might find 
Consolidation Bill without any discussion | foreign vessels claiming the protection of 
or objection being raised to it. There were|the British flag, and thus involve us in 
one or two points which had incidentally | disputes with foreign States, which it might 
arisen in the course of the debate, upon | be exceedingly difficult to get out of. His 
which he was desirous of saying a few | doubts, however, upon that score were par. 
words. THe was glad to learn that it was | tially if not wholly removed upon learning 
proposed to encourage nautical schools; but | that Dr. Lushington, who it must be admit 
at the same time even that step must be | ted was a great authority on the question, 
taken with some degree of caution, or it | hadstated it to be his opinion that heat least 
might interfere with the voluntary system | entertained no such apprehension, and 
which had sprung up since the passing of | therefore he was induced to withdraw his 
the measure providing for the examina-| opposition, and at once to acquiesce in the 
tion of captains and mates engaged in the| Bill, But he was the more induced to ad- 
foreign service of the mercantile marine. | vert to the subject again from a paragraph 
Since that measure was passed, private | which he had seen in the newspapers, and 
schools for imparting nautical knowledge | which had already been referred to by the 
of a superior class had been established all hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Horsfall), 
over the country; and since it was the good | to the effect, as he understood, that under 
effects which resulted from the voluntary | the apprehension of a war with Russia, a 
examinations which took place at similar) certain Russian ship, at Liverpool, had 
institutions on the east coast, which first) been suddenly transferred to an English 
suggested the idea of public examinations, | purchaser, who had been so accommodating 
he should be sorry to see anything done | as not only to take to the ship, but to take 
that would interfere with these private | to the captain and erew of this ship, and 
efforts to promote nautical education. He) both men and ship were now t oall intents 
was also informed that in the City of Lon-| and purposes an English crew and ship. 
don schools had sprung up where young | No doubt the attention of the Government 
men entering the merchant service reccived | had already been directed to this subject, 
an excellent education; and he hoped that, ‘and it would no doubt be satisfactory to 
in anything done by his right hon. Friend | the Committee if they could hear that 
to promote our mereantile marine, he would | nothing had taken place which could at all 
take great care not to do anything to coun- shake the views which the Government 
teract those private efforts now going for-| expressed last Session, namely, that we 
ward; but that, on the contrary, he would be | should not find any difficulty in the change 
rather disposed to aid and assist them. | even in the event of a war. He need not 
There was another point which had been | trespass any longer upon the time and at- 
slightly touched upon, and about which he | tention of the Committee further than to 
confessed he should be glad to hear some | repeat that he had heard with great satis- 
explanation from his right hon. Friend. It | faction the statement of his right hon. 
would be remembered that last Session he Friend, and to say he thought all the 
ventured to express some doubt with regard | measures prepared by him appeared to go 
to the measure which the Government then | in the right direction. He had no doubt 
introduced for altering the mode of man-| that the details of those measures would 
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be fairly considered by the shipping inte- 
yest, while he believed that that House 
could not employ itself more usefully or 
more honourably, or in a manner more eal- 
culated to gain the confidence of the pub- 
lie, than by doing all it could, by fair and 
honourable means, to promote and encour- 
age the great maritime interest of the 
country. 

Apmiran WALCOTT: It is clearly 
evident to me that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
has given the resources of a powerful mind 
to the consideration of the several objects 
embodied in the Bill which he has just laid 
on the table of the House. I respond to 
the observation, that some of his naval 
friends have raised strong objections to the 
policy of repealing the clauses 12 & 13 
Vict. in the Merchant Shipping Bill. I 
sincerely hope that he may realise every 
anticipation which he entertains in his sec- 
ond proposition for the repeal of the laws 
affecting the coasting trade. But it is 


with considerable regret I collect from his 
speech that no nation is willing to adopt 
that policy which he proposes for this 
country as a measure of reciprocity. I 
repeat the misgiving which I before ex- 
pressed in respect to the repeal of the 


]2& 13 Vict., which clauses obliged the 
erews of merchant ships to comprise as 
three-fourths of their complement British 
seamen. This proposition I consider as 
the insertion of a second wedge tending to 
break up the mercantile maritime ascend- 
aney of the country, and to bring the na- 
tional flag into disrepute. I then admitted 
that a handful of foreigners might be ad- 
vantageously employed in our merchant 
ships, the master being British; but to 
place British cargo, British capital, and 
British honour in the keeping of foreigners 
alone, I considered unwise, impolitic, and 
unsafe. They should be confided to Brit- 
ish hearts and British heads. Was it rea- 
sonable, or could it be reasonable, to sup- 
pose that a motley crew of men, gathered 
out of all nations, civilised and uncivilised, 
without one bond of union in common 
either of language, country, or national 
faith, from the master to the cabin boy 
—a mere heterogenous mass—could be 
formed into a subordinate or disciplined 
crew, with no other emblem to control it 
than a few yards of coloured bunting? I 
would strongly impress on the Government 
the paramount necessity of taking effectual 
Precautions to prevent vessels going to sea 
without 9 sufficient number of seamen on 
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board; by seamen, I mean those capable 
of performing the many duties of seamen, 
and who, in the hour of danger and diffi- 
culty, have nerve to meet its obligations— 
at present many do not know the stem 
from the stern. I yield to no one in sym- 
pathy for the melancholy loss of life which 
has lately been sustained in the recent case 
of the Zayleur; but when I reflect on that 
disastrous occurrence, another feeling rises 
more prominently than commiseration— 
thankfulness that it was a peculiar and 
isolated instance, that of the many women 
and children who were on board that ship, 
with scarcely an exception, the entire num- 
ber perished. From time immemorial it 
has been the proud boast of the profession 
to which I have the honour to belong, that 
all regard of sclf has been absorbed in the 
ennobling effort to give succour to woman in 
distress and danger. Upon only one other 
point will I now comment, and that is to 
express the satisfaction with which I have 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman that 
there has a large increase of apprentices 
in the merchant navy during the last year. 
The abolition of the apprentice system I 
considered to be the most pernicious course 
which could have been taken for the ship- 
ping interest. To make a seaman is not 
the work of aday. Boys are received on 
board as apprentices, and at once inured 
to the duties which they would be here- 
after called upon to perform; early habits 
of self-confidence are instilled, and even- 
tually, having gone through the suecessive 
grades, they become efficient seamen. 
Hundreds of men who entered that service 
as apprentices are now in command of 
merchant ships trading to all parts of the 
world with honour to themselves and credit 
to their country. I conclude by expressing 
my hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
will, if not in full, at least in part, re-enact 
a system which I am persuaded is the 
most beneficial for the shipowner, and con- 
ducive to the stability of the mercantile 
navy; as it is it appears to me the owners 
trust more to insurance than to the confi- 
dence which they ought to repose in the 
master and crew. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he was one 
of those who had already predicted that 
the natural consequence of throwing open 
the foreign would be to open the coasting 
trade, and he was not at all sorry that his 
prediction was about to be realised so soon, 
After the opening of the foreign trade the 
register ticket became of no use whatever; 
before, the seamen thought it was some 
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security for them against the employment 
of foreigners, but directly the Legislature 
sanctioned the unlimited employment of 
foreigners in the mercantile marine, the 
register ticket became worse than useless, 
and he was rejoiced to find that now it was 
to be thrown completely overboard. There 
was a law for ascertaining the efficiency of 
the master and the mate, but there was 
none for discovering that of the crew, and 
he concurred with the gallant Admiral who 
had just sat down that the time had arrived 
when this inconsistency onght to be re- 
medied. A good deal had been said about 
the loss of the Tayleur; but he had no 
doubt that, when the truth became known, 
it would turn out that the crew was a bad 
one, and he hoped something would be 
immediately done to prevent the lives of 
emigrants being in future sacrificed by 
hundreds to such a disgraceful cause as the 
want of a sufficient number of men, or the 
inefficiency of the crew. He approved of 
the proposed alteration of the law, so far 
as it related to apprentices. Before the 
old system was abolished, there were never 
less than from 10,000 to 11,000 apprentices 
entered in the merchant service every year. 
Indeed, the year before the alteration, there 
were no less thaa 34,000 apprentices in the 
service, while last year there was not half 
that number in it; nor were the new en- 
tries at all equal to former years; they 
were, in fact, only 6,000. Now it was im- 
possible to man the merchant service unless 
they re-enacted the apprenticeship law. As 
well might the farmer expect to reap with- 
out sowing; and instead, therefore, of dis- 
couraging the apprenticeship system, the 
Legislature should do all in its power to 
encourage it. It was impossible to man 
the Navy without a succession of appren- 
tices. He also thought that a sufficient 
number of lifebuoys around the coast ought 
to be provided by the Government. He 
fully agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Taunton (Mr. Labouchere) 
in the danger of putting the British flag 
under the command of men who did not 
belong to it. A merchant vessel, manned 
by foreigners, but sailing under the British 
flag, might be insulted or have a dispute 
with an American or Spanish ship, and 
then the Government must resent the in- 
sult. He could not agree with the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), that 
Her Majesty’s ships ought to pay light- 
house dues. You might as well ask the 
police to pay the police rate. The whole 
service of Her Majesty’s ships had for its 


Captain Scobell 
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object the protection of the trade and com. 
merce of the country. A ship often had 
a line of coast to protect, in the perform. 
ance of which duty she might have to pass 
a lighthouse every day. To make Her 
Majesty’s ships pay lighthouse dues would 
not be possible, and, if it were possible, it 
would not be wise. He was afraid the 
First Lord of the Admiralty found that 
seamen were coming very slowly in, and 
landsmen would not do, for seamen would 
not come if there were too many landsmen, 
since the work was then never equally dis. 
tributed. It was rare'that a man ever 
became a sailor who did not go to sea until 
he had reached the age of manhood, and 
this was another reason for encouraging 
the apprenticeship system. 

Mr. PHILIPPS was understood to sug. 
gest that vessels engaged in foreign or 
colonial trade should be compelled to leave 
Milford Haven instead of Liverpool, as by 
so doing they would avoid many of the 
risks to which they were exposed in get. 
ting clear of the coast of Ireland. 

Mr. INGHAM said, that a lifeboat ser. 
vice and an examination of masters engaged 
in the coasting trade, had both existed in 
the port of Shields for many years; but 
these precautions on the part of the ship. 
owners did not prevent wrecks, large num- 
bers of which continued to take place upon 
the eastern coast. What was wanted was 
a harbour of refuge upon that coast, for 
there was nothing between the Iumber 
and the Tyne where vessels in certain 
states of the wind could go with safety. 
He entreated the attention of the Govern. 
ment to this subject, and also to the neces 
sity of making some provision for holding 
coroners’ inquests in the case of ship- 
wrecks, It was his firm opinion that it 
would be most desirable that in these cases 
there should be a coroner who should have 
the power of holding a prompt examination 
before the discovery of a single body. It 
was of the utmost importance, and he 
would suggest to his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade, that there 
should be some alteration in the constitu- 
tion of coroners’ courts to mect cases of this 
description. At present it was well known 
that the only condition on which they could 
assemble was the finding of the body on 
which the inquiry was to be held, and that 
very circumstance rendered them inappli- 
cable in many cases in which their services 
would be more than usually valuable. This 
was a suggestion which had occurred to his 
mind, and, doubtless, to many Gentlemen 
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who sat on the Committee last year, the 
object of which was to inquire into the 
causes of accidentsin mines. Frequently, 
jn cases of explosions in mines, the state 
of the mine was such that no person could 
descend, and the bodies were not found for 
along time afterwards, when the opportu- 
sity for obtaining information had escaped. 
The institution of coroners’ courts was a 
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predicted by a gentleman of great expe- 
rience, Mr. Lindsay, in a pamphlet recent- 
ly published by him. He had told them 
|that the coasting trade was a doomed 
| trade. Under the ordinary circumstances 
of the freights which had prevailed during 
the last ten years, the competition of the 
railways would not certainly affect that 
great nursery of British seamen; but if the 





very valuable one, but they were introduced | present high rates were maintained for 
ina very different state of society to the | six or seven years, then he believed that 
present. It was a most extraordinary cireum- | Mr. Lindsay’s prediction would be accom- 
stance that, although this was one of the plished. The railways being by Act of 
most important of our courts, it was the | Parliament confined to a maximum rate, 
only one which had a judge who was quite | while the ships arbitrarily advanced their 
irresponsible, or who had not received an | freights, the result would be a vast injury 
education of a highly legal character. In| to, if not a complete tranafer of the coast- 
many cases, too, the juries chosen to make | ing trade to the railways. Let them try 
the investigation were interested to mislead, | the effect of admitting foreigners, and they 
and to shelter the guilty authors of the | would find that very few would enter into 
calamity. Any measure which could be in- | competition with them, It had been found 
troduced by the Government for the consi- | during the last year that when freights 
deration of the whole question of coroners’ | were very high, and there was an impossi- 
inquests he considered would be a highly | bility of getting vessels, the great safety- 
valuable one, and would probably lead to | valve was the being enabled to obtain 
a means of detecting and remedying the foreign ships. An instance of the incon- 
causes of those accidents which they all venience of the present system had come 


deplored. ito his own knowledge. It so happened, 


Mr. LAING said, he begged to thank | that in the northern districts of Scotland 
the right hon. President of the Board of | 


| the crop of potatoes had been excellent 
Trade for the introduction of this measure, | and abundant. There was a failure in the 
ind he would take the opportunity of say- south of England, and the consequence 
ing a few words in illustration of its ne-| was, the price of potatoes was very high; 
cessity. The practical bearing of this | but it was impossible to get shipping to 
question had been brought before him du-| convey potatoes to the London market. 
ring the past year, and he had been | At that very time there were Norwegian 
strongly impressed with the vast amount | and Prussian vessels, which had brought 
of commercial inconvenience and injury | cordage, timber, and other articles to the 


from the extravagant rate to which freights 
had risen in the coasting trade. This had 


mainly contributed to the serious losses to | 
which individuals had been subjected who | 
had entered into contracts, owing to the | 


physical impossibility of getting vessels to 
carry on their trade. It was not a ques- 
tion now whether they should have their 
business carried on by British ships and by 


British seamen exclusively, but whether | 
He thought | 


they could get ships at all. 
that was the true answer to the objections 
made by the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Liddell), who said that if they destroyed 
the monopoly of the coasting trade, they 
would destroy the great nursery for British 
seamen. He (Mr. Laing) believed the very 
opposite. If these high freights were 
kept up, he believed that the coasting trade 


Scotch ports; but they could not take a 
freight of potatoes on account of the ope- 
ration of these laws. Now he thought 
nothing could be more obvious than the. 
expediency of cultivating amity and friend- 
ship with these northern nations. Sailors 
| were, no doubt, citizens of the world; but 
he was sure that no apprehension need 
be entertained that the country could not 
command their services. If they were not 
able to get a sufficient body of men to 
|man their fleets, he, for one, should feel 
jit his duty to ask the right hon. Baronet 
to increase the rate of wages, or to give 
la bounty, and he was sure they would 
|then get quite as many seamen as they 
| required. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he 
wished to remind the right hon. Gentle- 


would be destroyed and transferred to the man the President of the Board of Trade 
railways. That result had been already | that one of the great causes why the price 
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of coals was so high in the port of Lon- 
don, was the local laws which they had in 
the Tyne and other places. These regu- 
lations were injurious to free trade, and in 
the case of the Tyne they had a law which 
was called the turn of the tide, or some- 
thing of that sort, the result of which was 
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VALUATION OF LANDS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
| Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, ho 
would now beg to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the valuation of Lands and 
| Heritages in Scotland. It was well known 


| that they had had no valuation of real pro- 


that no ship could be loaded out of her | perty in Scotland since 1670, and at the 


turn before another, and the detention of 


vessels from this cause averaged three 
weeks in the voyage. That, of course, 
raised the price of freight. Many persons 
contemplated the propriety of building 
screw steamers, in order to make the 
voyage more expeditiously; but that could 
not be done unless the party was the 


owner of the coal mine as well as the! 


owner of the ship, because the law pre- 
vented his going any earlier than any other 
ship. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he thought it 
better to lay the Bills on the table of the 
House, and have them printed before any 
formal discussion should take place. There 
was only. one point which he should notice 


| present moment the assessments and local 
|charges were taken upon that valuation, 
The object of the Bill was to provide for 
| the uniform assessment and valuation of 
property throughout the entire country, 
He proposed that the commissioners of 
supply in counties and the magistrates of 
boroughs should constitute a machinery by 
means of which, in the next year of the 
passing of the Act, the valuation of the 
real property shall take place, that valu. 
ation to be revised year after year. He 
proposed, in connexion with this, to abolish 
the mode in which the poor-law assessment 
was laid on, At present it was optional to 
jlay it on in three different modes; but he 
proposed to put it entirely upon the real 





now, and it was this:—It had been said | yalue, one half upon the landlord, and the 
that a colourable transfer had been made} other half upon the tenant. With regard 


of Russian vessels to a British name, and|to the prison rate, he proposed that it 
he was asked whether he had any infor-| should be assessed upon the real value of 


mation on the subject. He only wished 
to say that it would occasion considerable 


embarrassment to those who ventured to 
do so. 
Resolved— 


“That the Chairman be directed to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill or Bills to open the Coast- 
ing Trade of the United Kingdom to the Ships 


of all Friendly Nations, and to consolidate and | 


amend various Laws relating to Merchant Ship- 
ping and to Pilotage.” 

Resolution reported. 

Bill or Bills ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Cardwell, Sir James 
Graham, and Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 

House resumed. 


THE QUEEN’S ANSWER TO TIE 
ADDRESS. 

Viscount DRUMLANRIG, Compiroller 
of the Household, appeared at the bar with 
Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address, 
which he read as follows :— 

“TI have received with much satisfaction your 
loyal and dutiful Address : 

“It will always be My earnest desire to co- 
operate with you in measures calculated to pro- 
mote the industry of My people, and to strengthen 
the Institutions of the State,” 

Mr, A. Pellat 


|the property. As regarded the expense, 
| his own opinion was that neither the coun- 
ties nor the boroughs would be put to 
greater expense than at present. On the 
contrary, he believed that by the introdue- 
tion of a uniform system facilities would 
be given for the collection of the rates, 
; and that the commissioners of supply and 
the magistrates of boroughs would be able 
to work it more economically than under 
the present system. THis only wonder was 
that they had been able to go on in Scot 
land so long without it. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he was 
| glad to hear that his right hon. and learned 
| Friend had taken up this difficult question. 
| There was certainly very great confusion 
|in the mode in which the valuation was 
made at present. He hoped that time 
would be allowed to the people of Scotland 
to express their opinions on the measure, 
and he had no doubt that Scotchmen 
generally would co-operate with him in 
improving and simplifying the law. As 
regarded the assessment for the poor, he 
was not prepared for such an announee- 
ment, and would not now give any opinion 
on that point. It was a matter of serl- 
ous consideration, and he therefore hoped 
ample time would be given for that purpose, 
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Mr. HUME said, he wished to ask! which a translation had been furnished to 
whether the right hon. and learned Gen- | the House of Commons, in a return deli- 
tleman meant to allow the valuation to be vered upon the 15th of August last, had 
made by the magistrates and country gen- | been adopted, altered, or cancelled? And 
tlemen alone? He knew many instances | whether Her Majesty’s Government were 
in which the country gentlemen valued | prepared to furnish any further information 


their own properties, and in those cases 
the public interests were not attended to. 
[le would therefore suggest whether some 
public officer, appointed by the Crown, 
should not form one of the commission, so 


that no favour should be shown to indi-| 


viduals occupying large tracts of land. 
In some districts, three or four individuals 


possessed the whole property, and in these | 


eases the value of the property was not 
half what it ought to be. That was the 
ease both in England and Scotland; and 
all he wished was, that there should be no 
partiality shown, but that the tax should 
be fairly levied upon a just valuation. 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, the) 


hon. Gentleman’s suggestion was entitled 
to a good deal of weight. What he pro- 
posed was, that assessors should be ap- 


pointed for the purposes of the valuation, | 


and that they should be sworn. He pro- 
posed, also, that there should be an appeal 


against that valuation to a court held by | 
the commissioners of supply and the ma- | 


gistrates. Ile thought, by the power of 
appeal, there was a likelihood that justice 
would be done. At the same time, he 
should be glad to consider the suggestion 
of the hon. Gentleman. 

Leave given: Bill ordered to be brought 
in by the Lord Advoeste and Viscount 
Palmerston :—Bill read 1°. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Nine o'clock till Munday next. 


ee 


MOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 6, 1854. 


Mixutes.] Sat First in Parliament.—The Lord 
Plunket, after the Death of his Father. 


CRIMINAL CODE — MALTA — QUESTION. 

Tue Eartor SHAFTESBURY begged 
toask his noble Friend the Secretary for 
the Colonies what course had been adopted 
by Her Majesty's Government with refer- 
ence tothe Criminal Code of Malta, passed 
last year by the Legislative Council, and 
sent home to be laid before Her Majesty 
in Council, which contained sundry enact- 
ments adverse to religious liberty ? Whe- 
ther the provisions of the said code, as far 
as related to offences against religion, of 
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| of their intentions in the matter ? 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE said, he 
should be most happy to afford his noble 
| Friend the fullest information in his power 
upon the subject. At the close of last 
Session a question had been raised in the 
other House of Parliament affecting the 
Criminal Code of Malta. That code was 
a matter, as their Lordships were no 
doubt aware, which had been under the 
consideration of successive Governments, 
as well as the Legislative Councils of 
Malta, for many years. In the course of 
that time there had been numerous at- 
|tempts made to reform that code; but 
the greatest difficulties had always inter- 
vened, and it was not until the end of last 
Session that any effort for that purpose 
| had been successful. A code, however, 
was then adopted, and, under the cireum- 
‘stances of the case, although objections 
had been taken to a portion of it, the Go- 
vernment felt that it would be most unde- 
sirable, unless it should be absolutely 


necessary, to throw back upon the island 
the consideration of the whole code, more 
particularly as the objections which had 
been taken to it here applied to one chap- 
| ter only, which related to offences against 


‘religion. It would be remembered that 
power had been reserved to the Crown to 
enact ordinances upon this subject by an 
Order in Council. A Bill was now before 
the Council for that purpose, and he had 
advised that the code, as it had been sent 
home, should be re-enacted, with the single 
omission of the chapter relating to offences 
against religion. 





POST-OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS— 
QUESTION. 

Lorp VIVIAN called the attention of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Post 
Office to the irregularity of the mail trains 
on the several railways, and asked whether 
it was the intention of the Government to 
apply to Parliament for more stringent 
powers ? 

Viscount CANNING sa‘d, that no one 
could be more sensible than he was of the 
| extreme inconvenience to which the public 
| were exposed by the irregularity of the 

mail trains; but, as the powers which 
Parliament had given to the Postmaster 


K 


| 
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Schools— Question. 


Generai were of little or no avail, he had ! of those things which the boards of guar. 


endeavoured by friendly communications 
with the different railway companies, to 


come to an understanding for a mutual. 
system of fines to be imposed on the Post | 


Office and the companies respectively, each 
checking the irregularities of the other. 
Ile thought it very desirable that some 
such system as this should be adopted as 
speedily as possible, because the continua- 
tion of these irregularities not only occa- 
sioned great public inconvenience, but 
might lead to prolonged disputes between 
the railway companies on the one hand, 
and the Post Office authorities on the other. 
He had thought it the best policy to deal 
amicably with the question in the first in- 
stance; but he should not hesitate to apply 
to Parliament for further powers in the 
event of the present arrangements proving 
insufficient to obtain regularity. 


DISTRICT PAUPER SCHOOLS—QUESTION. 

Lord LYTTELTON begged to put to 
his noble Friend the Lord President of the 
Council the question of which he had given 
notice: —Whether the Government intend- 
ed to propose any measure for establishing 
district pauper schools in single unions, 
where they were sufficiently populous, or 
in the centre of a congregation of unions 
where they were small, whch should be 
entirely unconnected with the workhouse 
or any other building, and should be in 
the true sense, agricultural and industrial 
schools for the reception of pauper chil- 
dren? Their Lordslips were aware that, 
some years ago, the four inspectors, who 
were appointed to inspect workhouse schools 
had, without a single exception, in making 
their reports, testified strongly that no 
adequate good whatever was attainable 
from workhouse schools, and that the 
establishment of district schools was de- 
sirable. In consequence of this suggestion 
Parliament had attempted to supply a 
remedy by passing a permissive Act ; but 
that had proved insufficient for the purpose. 
Even a single board of guardians would be 
unwilling to take upon them the additional 
duty which would be thus thrown upon 
them, and that that duty had been thrown 
not only upon single boards, but upon a 
combination of boards had only increased 
the difficulty. The Act, therefore, had 
remained a dead letter, the only difficulty 
in the way being that the establishment of 
those schools would impose upon the boards 
of guardians the necessity for some little 
exertion. On the other hand it was one 


Viscount Canning 


dians would do if they were told that they 
must do it. Some years ago inspectors 
had been appointed for the purpose of in. 
specting workhouse schools, and every re. 
port which they had made testified strongly 
that no adequate good was attainable from 
workhouse schools. In consequence of 
this, the establishment of district schools 
had been suggested, but as the power to 


'establish them had been only made “ per. 


} 


missive ”’ with the boards of guardians, who 
were usually incompetent to perform any 
except routine duties, save under super. 
vision, the whole thing had proved nearly a 
dead letter. 

Eart GRANVILLE entirely concurred 
with his noble Friend, that it was quite 
clear from all the reports of the inspectors 
that the workhouse schools were perfectly 


| ineffective in training up pauper children, 
'The schoolmasters in such places expe- 


rienced the greatest inconvenience. If he 
were a well-trained schoolmaster he found 
himself in the most irksome situation. He 
was subjected to a great deal of jealousy 
upon the part of the governor of the work- 
house ; and he had to deal with children 
who, from the physical and moral constitu. 
tion which they inherited from their parents 
required to be treated with more than 
ordinary care ; and yet he was entirely de- 
barred from employing them in anything 
like industrial education ; and he received 
as a salary only about half what would be 
given to the master of the commonest 
elementary school. The children were 
contaminated by their communication with 
the persons they associated with in the 
workhouse. The boys were brought up 
in the habits of laziness which they saw 
around them, and were contaminated with 
the language which they too frequently 
heard; while there was evidence most con- 
clusive that a large portion of the girls, 
brought up as they were in communi 
cation with the mothers of illegitimate 
children, followed that course of life which, 
under the cireumstances, might, perhaps 
naturally be expected of them. He be- 
lieved that the plan to which his noble 
Friend had pointed of establishing district 
agricultural and industrial schools for the 
reception of pauper children, was the most 
important that could be devised for put- 
ting an end to the hereditary system of 
pauperism, which had, with truth, become 
in this country an hereditary disease. 
There had been cases in which the same 
family names had appeared on the work- 
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house books for upwards of a century, and 
it was certainly desirous that such a dis- 
astrous state of things should be put an 
end to. There had been a good deal of 
communication upon the subject between 
the different departments concerned in it; 
and at this moment it was under the most 
anxious consideration of his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment (Viscount Palmerston) with the 
view of framing a practical measure, which 
he hoped might be submitted to Parlia- 
ment in the course of the present Ses- 
sion. 


RUSSIA AND TIE PORTE — QUESTION, 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE: 
My Lords, when I gave notice of the Mo- 
tion which appears in my name upon the 
Orders—[‘* To call the attention of the 
Ilouse to the state of this country with 
relation tu the question of peace or war’’] 
I certainly thought, from the rumours cur- 
rent, and from the language which was 
held in this House upon Tuesday last by 
the noble Lord: the representatives of the 
Government here, that the proposal which 
had been made to the Emperor of Ruasia 
had been virtually, if not formally, rejected 
by him, and that his formal refusal to ac- 
cede to that proposal would have arrived, I 
may say, immediately. And, further, I 
eertainly considered that all negotiations 
for peace were virtually at an end, It ap- 
pears, however, from the reports in the 
public papers, that up to this morning no 
formal reply to that proposal has been re- 
eeived from the Emperor of Russia, So 
faras 1 can understand it, there appears 
to be something of the semblance of nego- 
tiations still going on at Vienna. Under 
these circumstanees, while there is even so 
faint a prospect of peace as I fear there is, 
I, for one, should be extremely sorry to oe- 
easion any discussion whieh might prevent 
a peaceful termination to those negotiations, 
I do not, therefore, wish to-night to go into 
the questions that are contained in the 
blue books which have been laid upon your 
Lordships’ table, nor tu discuss some very 
hecessary points with reference to our pre- 
sent position, the consideration of which, 
however, I think Parliament cannot delay 
many days. Our position, whatever it is, 
1s becoming so eritieal that I think Parlia- 
Ment must be accurately informed there- 
upon before many days elapse. At the 
same time, not desiring to interfere with 
the faintest prospect of peace until all ne- 
Sotiations are formally closed, I do not 
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wish to enter upon a discussion which must 
necessarily raise many points, I shall, 
therefore, not draw attention to certain 
despatches which have been communicated 
to Parliament, but shall content myself 
with asking my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs the simple yet 
important question, whether any answer 
has yet been received from the Emperor 
of Russia to those proposals which have 
been laid before him ?—and I wish also to 
know what is the present state of our di- 
plomatic relations with that Court. I learn 
from the public prints that the Russian 
Ministers, both in Paris and London, have 
actually retired from their functions, and I 
should wish to know what instructions, if 
any, have been given to our Minister at 
St. Petersburg? If my noble Friend will 
be kind enough to answer these questions, 
I shall reserve for a short time any obser- 
vations which I may have to make upon 
the posjtion in which this country appears 
to be. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: My Lords, 
I am very much obliged to my noble Friend 
for the consideration which he has shown 
in consenting to postpone for a short period 
any discussion which might arise upon the 
question of which he had given notice for 
this evening. If the question were dis- 
cussed this evening, it might to some — 
though, perhaps, only to a slight—extent 
prejudice the chance which still remains 
of arriving at a peaceful solution of the dif. 
ficulties of the Eastern question. But I 
think it right to state to your Lordships 
that, although Her Majesty’s Government 
had some reason to believe that the answer 
of the Emperor of Russia to the note of 
the Conference sitting at Vienna — or 
rather, that the terms which His Majesty 
had stated as those on which he would be 
prepared to enter into further negotiations 
—have been received at Vienna, and were 
known there on Thursday last, it was only 
this afternoon that I reeeived from Vienna 
official information of the facets. The offi- 
cial statement which I have received states 
that the Cou‘erence was immediately called 
together by Count Buol, and that the fresh 
proposals or counter-proposals were com- 
municated to the representatives of Eng- 
land, Franee, and Prussia, by Count Buol. 
But, as | have stated to your Lordships, 
the official announcement was only placed 
in my hands this afternoon, and I have not 
yet had time to place it in the hands of my 
Colleagues. I have only had time to show 
it to my noble Friend at the head of Her 
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Majesty’s Government. I should, there- 
fore, prefer not to enter at this moment 
into any details in reference to this com- 
munication; but still I think it right to in- 
form your Lordships that the terms of the 
propositions which have been submitted are 
such as to be quite unacceptable to the 
Conference, and, therefore, not of a cha- 
racter to be sent forward to the Ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople. Of that there is 
no doubt. With respect to my noble 
Friend’s second question, I have to say 
that, on Saturday evening, Baron Brunnow 
ealled upon me at the Foreign Office, and 
placed in my hands a Note in which he an- 
nounced that the answer which he had re- 
ceived from me, on behalf of ler Majes- 
ty’s Government, to the inquiry which he 
had been instructed to make by his Govern- 
ment, was not of such a kind as to permit 
of his continuing any longer diplomatic 
relations with this country; and that, there- 
fore, the diplomatic relations between the 
Russian Government and this country must 
be for a time suspended. His Excellency 
took leave of me on Saturday evening, but 
at too late an hour to permit of his leaving 
London on that night—but I understood 
that he would depart early this morning. 
My Lords, I may observe that it is the 


Russia and 


earnest desire of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to give your Lordships the earliest 
and fullest information upon this and all 
other important points relating to this ques- 
tion, which is exciting so much anxiety 


throughout the whole of the country. My 
Lords, I shall, in the course of this week, 
endeavour to lay upon the table of your 
Lordships’ House the Note which has been 
addressed to me by Baron Brunow, by the 
direction of Count Nesselrode, and my 
answer to it. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I have already expressed my opin- 
ion that the state of things which has arisen 
out of the conduct pursued by the Emperor 
of Russia could terminate in nothing but 
war. I expressed that opinion to one of 
the Ministers of the Crown as far back as 
Easter, and I declared it in this House 
in August last. I do not regret that the 
noble Marquess has thought proper to post- 
pone his Motion, because I am of opinion 
that any retrospect into the conduct of Her 
Majesty's Government in these negotiations 
would not be in the slightest degree profit- 
able to the country; but I should deeply 
regret if the noble Marquess, and those 
who think with him, or if [Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, could be deluded by anything 

The Earl of Clarendon 
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which has recently taken place into relax. 
ing in any degree, or, indeed, into not in- 
creasing to the utmost possible extent, their 
preparations for war. I have no doubt we 
are at the commencement of one of the 
most formidable wars in which this country 
has ever been engaged. I deeply regret 
that the people of this country do not ap. 
pear at all aware of the magnitude and 
probable duration, or of the dismal conse. 
quences of that war. It is undoubtedly 
true that it is a war for which this country 
is not responsible, nor are Her Majesty's 
Ministers responsible for it. I acquit them 
altogether. I think, that, whatever they 
have said on the subject has been said with 
ability, and that they have been ably se- 
conded by the various gentlemen holding 
diplomatic appointments at the different 
European Courts; but I do conjure Minis- 
ters to increase to the utmost possible ex- 
tent every immediate preparation for war, 
War is inevitable; and what is absolutely 
essential to the preservation of the best 
interests of this country is, that on the 
breaking up of the ice we shall show a 
superior fleet in the Baltic. Are we able 
to do that? If we be not, Ministers are 
most deeply responsible to the country, for 
they have had their eyes opened, and could 
not have been in ignorance of the danger 
pressing upon us. I will say no more now. 
I desire that your Lordships should have 
the opportunity of considering the whole 
subject; but what I now earnestly press 
Ministers to do is to increase to the utmost 
extent the preparations for immediate war, 
and for a war which will be one of the 
gravest in which this country has ever en- 
gaged. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE: I 
cannot refrain from saying that in a mate- 
rial part of what has fallen from the noble 
Earl who spoke last I fully coneur. I 
agree with him in thinking that the war in 
which it appears we are about to engage 
may very probably turn out to be one of 
the most disastrous—[ Murmurs ]—I do not 
mean to this country, but disastrous to hu- 
manity, on account of the grave and exten- 
sive consequences which must result from 
it. On that account I have postponed my 
Motion to-night, for I regard the approach- 
ing war with apprehension. I cannot, how- 
ever, entirely concur in the opinion which 
the noble Earl expressed as to the inutility 
of entering into any retrospect of what has 
happened. I think that a retrospect of the 
past would enable us to comprehend better 
the position in which we are placed, and 
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which it is essential for Parliament and for | tions in which they have been engaged, or 
the country to understand. I cannot agree whether it be the opinion of any man that 
with the noble Earl in thinking that Her in some particular parts of the negotiations 
Majesty’s Ministers are entirely irrespon- | they may have failed, of this I am sure, 
sible for the present state of affairs. I) that it is the duty of every man to afford 
certainly think, with the noble Earl, that them the strongest support when they shall 
what has been said, both by Her Majes-| be engaged in that war with which the 
ty’s Ministers and their diplomatic agents | noble Earl on the upper bench has threat- 


abroad, has been said with ability: but I 
think that very often the right thing has | 
not been said, and that much ought to 
have been said which has been left unsaid. | 
I, therefore, think we must have a discus- | 
sion on the subject, partaking somewhat of 
a retrospective character; and, as the noble 
Earl at the head of Foreign Affairs seems | 
anxious that there should be no delay on | 
the subject, probably to-morrow week, if it | 
should suit your Lordships’ convenience, | 
would not be too early a day to fix for the 
discussion. By that time, it appears to’ 
me impossible that Parliament should not, 
be in a position to form a proper opinion 
on the question. It is evident that the 
present state of things cannot eontinue | 
long; if our position shall be the same. 
then that it is to-day, all must agree that 
it is a state of things that cannot last. | 


ened us. There is one point on which I 
am desirous of making an observation, ari- 
sing out of what fell from the noble Earl. 
The noble Earl said. it appeared to him 
that the country was not fully aware of 
the tremendous character of the conflict in 
which we are about to engage. Whether 
the country is aware of it or not, I will not 
now stop to discuss; but of this I am sure 
—and I am sure of it from the communica- 
tions I have had, and have the means of 
having, from some of the most important 
communities in this country—that there 
never was a war in which the Government 
was more cordially supported than it will 
be in that in which we are now about to 
engage. When the noble Earl said that 
the people of this country were not fully 
aware of the character of the war in which 
we are about to engage, I am confident he 


With your Lordships’ permission, I will did not mean to impute to them any unwil- 
give notice at once of my intention to bring , lingness to support the Government. | am 


forward a Motion on the subject to-morrow | sure the noble Earl did not mean to impute 


week, 
Eart FITZWILLIAM: The noble Mar- 


| such a feeling to the people of this country, 
/and I have adverted to the language he 


quess says, that the present state of things | used only because it might possibly be mis- 


cannot last long. In that I entirely agree | 
with him, and I am the more desirous of | 
saying so, because, in my opinion, the pre- | 
sent state of things has already lasted 
much too long. If I were disposed to find 
fault with a single syllable of the statement | 
which has been made by the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
it would be this—that he still scems to 
indicate that there lurks in his mind even. 
the shadow of a shade of hope that there 
can be any other termination to this state 
of things than war, as has been announced 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenbo-. 
rough) on the upper bench. With all that 
that noble Earl addressed to your Lordships | 
Ido not entirely agree ; because I cannot | 
believe that it was quite impossible to avert, 
atan carly stage of the negotiations, the 
state of things at which we have now ar- 
rived. That, however, is a question which, 


ble. 


construed. 

Lorp BEAUMONT: My Lords, I can- 
not help observing, that the answer given 
by my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs is, even under the cir- 
cumstances to which he has referred, more 
meagre than is either necessary or desira- 
We are still left without any know~ 
ledge as to whether we are in a stat® ®t 
war or peace. I think that the time°Pt 
now arrived when we are entitled to dis- 
tinct information on this head, and [ 


think so for this reason; it was stated that, 


if what is now called the Turkish Note—I 
mean the one last agreed to by the Con- 
ference of Vienna—should be rejected by 
the Emperor of Russia, all further at- 


| tempts to submit proposals to that Govern- 


ment would be abandoned. Now, if I un- 
derstand my noble Friend rightly, the Em- 
‘peror of Russia has refused to consent to 


however it may be determined in any man’s the Vienna Note, and not only refused that, 
mind, can make no alteration whatever in , but stated terms on which he was willing 
the course which Parliament and the coun- | to enter into fresh negotiations, which were 
try must now take. Whether Ministers of such a nature that it was utterly impos- 
deserve credit for the whole of the negotia- | sible for any other Power to admit them. 
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If things are arrived at this point, further 
negotiation with the Emperor of Russia 
must be altogether out of the question: 
and when the Emperor of Russia has with- 
drawn his Minister at our Court—when he 
has refused to accept the proposition we 
tendered as our ultimatum—when, on the 
contrary, he insults Europe by offering 
proposals at the eleventh hour which he 
knows must be refused—I say that when 
we have arrived at a point like this, there 
ean be no other alternative than war or 
disgrace. At this state of things—if 1 
understand my noble Friend’s answer—we 
have now arrived; and therefore I think 
we are entitled to know whether instruc- 
tions have gone out from this country for 
the recall of our Minister from St. Peters- 
burg, and whether all negotiations will be 
ended at St. Petersburg in the same man- 
ner as they are ended here? I am as re- 
Juctant as‘the noble Marquess near me to | 
enter prematurely into discussion on this | 
subject, nor am I now referring to the past. | 
Since I have had time to read a large por- 
tion of the despatehes on the table, I am | 
willing to give Ministers more eredit for | 
what has passed than I was previously in- 
clined to do; but I think we have now ar- 
rived at a point when hesitation or holding 
out false hopes or trying to make us believe 
that we are at peace, when we are actually | 
at war, is a self delusive course which would 
be highly culpable. Let us look things 
boldly in the face as they are, and not 
hesitate to acknowledge that we are in a} 
state of war, if such be the case. I think, | 
therefore, I am not in any way differing 
from my noble Friend in respeet of the 
propriety of deferring this subject if I ask 
my noble Friend the Seeretary for Foreign 
‘fairs this question simply—whether in- | 

Txions have been sent for the withdrawal 
I-our Ambassador from St. Petersburg, 
and for the cessation of further negotia- 
tions there ? 

Tue Eaut or CLARENDON: I am 
sorry my noble Friend thinks the answer | 
I gave to the noble Marquess was meagre. 
I thought I answered distinetly to the ques- | 
tions put to me. My noble Friend (Lord | 
Beaumont) seems to think—and so, also, | 
did the noble Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam)—that 
I am holding out hopes and expectations | 
that fresh negotiations may be entered into, | 
and that I entertain much hope that peace 
may still be preserved. I can assure them 
both that I held ont no such expectations 
at all, These negotiations have—as | in- | 
formed the noble Marquess —now been 


Lord Beaumont 
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brought to a close at Vienna. I also stated; 
in my answer to the noble Marquess, that 
I had received the official information of 
this fact only this afternoon, and ata pe- 
riod too late to enable me to communicate 
it to my Colleagues, and that therefore [ 
thought it better not to enter into details; 
but, anxious, as far as possible, to satisfy 
your Lordships’ natural desire for informa. 
tion on this subject, [ added that the new 
proposals put forward by Russia were 
wholly unaceeptable—that they could not 
be transmitted to Constantinople, and that 
therefore there was an end of them. | 
have no reason to think that fresh negotia. 
tions on the subject will be renewed. It 
is perfectly true, I believe, that Count Or. 
loff, who arrived at Vienna some days ago, 
and was about to depart after having exe. 
ented that particular part of his mission 
which referred to the relations subsisting 
between Austria and Russia, has now pros 
longed his stay; but what objeet he has in 
this I] really am unable to state. With re- 
spect to the other question asked by my 
noble Friend relative to instructions to Her 
Majesty's Minister at St. Petersburg, | can 
only tell him that, as it was half-past 6 
o’elock on Saturday evening when Baron 
Brunow called upon me, and as it was ne- 


| cessary in this, as in all other measures we 


have adopted, or shall adopt, to have pre- 


| vious communication with the Freneh Go- 


vernment, it has not yet been possible to 
send instructions to our Minister at St: 
Petersburg; but we have already held 
communication with the French Ambas- 
sador on the subject, and instructions will 
be sent to Sir Hamilton Seymour and Ge- 
neral Castlebajac by their respective Go- 
vernments to-morrow, whieh will place 
them on exactly the same footing with re- 
gard to the Court of St. Petersburg as is 
the Russian Ambassador here, and that 
diplomatie relations between the two coun- 
tries and Russia will in the same manner 
be suspended. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 6, 1854. 
Mixutes.] New Memser Sworn.—For Cork, 

Francis Bernard Beamish, Esq 
New \:r1t.—For Devon (Southern Division), 
v. Sir Ralph Lopes, Bt deceased. 

Pusiic But.—Il° Assessed Taxes Act Amend- 
ment. 


CRIMINAL CODE — MALTA — QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would beg to 
ask the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) what 
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course had been adopted by Her Majesty’s | officers had accordingly recommended sixty 
Government with reference to the criminal , lockers and thirty weighers; but of these 
code passed last year by the Legislative | ninety persons only ten were found, on 
Council of Malta, and sent home to be laid | being submitted to examination, to be in 
before Her Majesty in Council, which con-| any way fitted for the higher offices to 
tained sundry new enactments adverse to | which they aspired. One of these had 
religious liberty; whether the provisions of | been appointed to a higher office, the du- 
the said code (as far as related to offences | ties of which he was discharging in a sa- 
against religion), of which a translation | tisfactory manner. The Commissioners of 
was furnished to the Ilouse in a return | Customs and the Treasury by no means 
delivered on the 15th day of August last, | undervalued the principle established by 
had been adopted, altered, or cancelled ;| the House last year. They felt that its 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government | adoption would most probably have the ef- 
were prepared to furnish any further in-| fect of materially increasing the energy of 
formation of their intention in this matter? | that class of officers, and in leading them 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I think it is to qualify themselves for higher offices. 
not quite correct to say that the criminal | He might mention as a proof of what 
eode passed last year by the Legislative | might be done by energetic self-cultivation 
Assembly of Malta contained provisions | that the only one of the inferior officers 
adverse to religious liberty, without saying | who had accepted a higher position had 
that this enactment was more favourable to | originally entered the service as a porter 
religious liberty than the law previously in| in the weighing-oftice—the lowest in the 
force. With respect to the hon. Member’s | establishment. 
question, I have to state that, as great ob- 
jections were taken in this House to that| IMPROVEMENTS IN NAVIGATION— 
code, and as some of those objections were | CAPTAIN MAURY’S PLAN—QUESTION, 
considered to be reasonable, the whole code} Mr. HEYWOOD said, he begged to 
was disallowed by Her Majesty’s Govern-| ask the right hon. Baronet the First Lord 
ment. A new code has since been enacted, | of the Admiralty whether it was probable 
and from this the whole of the chapter re-| that an office would be established to 
lating to offences against religion has been | co-operate with Captain Maury and the 
omitted. American Government in oceanic and 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to know | other scientific observations; and whether 
if the noble Lord had any objection to lay | the important collections of observations 
the new code on the table? |on currents, winds, and temperature, al- 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that he! ready in possession of the Admiralty, 
had not. would be rendered accessible to the head 
| of the proposed office ? 

Sr JAMES GRAHAM said, he was 


Navigation, &c. 


Improvements in 


THE CUSTOMS OFFICERS — QUESTION. | 
Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he! happy to inform his hon. Friend that, 


begged to ask the hon. Sceretary of the 
Treasury whether the promotion of two- 
filths of the lockers and weighers in the 
Customs service, instead of one-fifth, as 
originally intended, had worked satisfacto- 
rily to the Government and the employés ? 

Mr. J. WILSON said, he was glad that 


this question had been put, because he be- ' 


lieved that considerable disappointment ex- 
isted in consequence of the very small num- 
ber of inferior Customs officers who had 
been promoted to high situations. 
however, was not to be traced to the fault 
of the Commissioners, nor to any want of 
desire on their part to carry out the Resolu- 
tion which the Llouse passed on this subject 
during the last Session. 


ral to recommend those officers whom they 
thought deserving of promotion. These 


This, | 


The Board had | 


issued instructions to the Surveyors Gene- | 


amidst more pressing and less peaceful 
occupations, the subject to which he had 
adverted had not failed to attract the at- 
tention of the Government. The President 
of the Board of Trade and he (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) sent Captain Beechy to the Confer- 
ence at Brussels, and in consequence of his 
report, it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to appoint an officer to whom the ob- 
servations made both on beard merchant 
ships and Queen’s ships would be referred. 
A Vote for this purpose would be taken in 
the Navy Estimates; and orders had been 
issued to the commanders of Her Majesty’s 
ships, directing that meteorological obser- 
vations should be made every four watches 
—that was, once every four hours—in 
every part of the world where Queen’s 
ships were employed. An opportunity of 
making similar observations would also be 


| 
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furnished to a select number of merchant 
ships—not fewer than one hundred—and 
the result of all these observations would 
be returned to the Board of Trade, where 
they would be digested. They would then 
be communicated to Captain Maury, as 
would also the reports already received. 


POST OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS— 
RAILWAY IRREGULARITIES—QUESTION, 
Mr. J. BALL said, he wished to ask 
the hon. Sceretary of the Treasury whe- 
ther, according to the reguletions of the 
Post Office department, inquiry is institu- 
ted into each ease of the non-arrival of 


mail trains within a reasonable interval | 


from the hour fixed by the eontracts made 
with the several railway companies; and 
whether suffieient means exist for institu- 
ting strict inquiry in such eases, and veri- 
fying the facts by sworn testimony? Also, 
whether any, and what, means had been 
taken by the authorities of the Post Office 
to render the London and North-Western 
Railway Company liable for the frequent 
and great irregularity in the arrival of the 
mail trains passing over that line; and 
whether the contracts for the conveyance 
as mails by railway companies are so framed 
of to make the latter liable to a pecuniary 


penalty in cases where the non-arrival of 
the mail train is caused by the act of ser- 
vants of the railway company, as, for in- 
stance, the despatch of a slow goods train 
from a station immediately before the hour 
fixed for the arrival of the mail train ? | 

Mr. J. WILSON said, that in reply to fines ineurred by the Post Office ? 


the first question, he had to state that’ 
whenever irregularities in the arrival of 
the mails took place, a letter was address- 
ed by the Post Office authorities to the 
secretary of the railway company, requiring | 
to be furnished with information as to the 
cause of the delay. It was the duty of the 
mail guard to note the time of the arrival 
of the mail at each station; but at present 
there was no way of verifying the facts 
with respect to any delays that took place 
by means of sworn testimony. It should, 
in justice to the railway companies, be 
stated that the irregularities complained of 
were sometimes caused by the Post Office, 
and to meet this the Postmaster General 
had proposed to some of the leading com- 
panies that a system of mutual fine should 
be established, so that the Post Office 
should pay a fine if the irregularity was 
caused by them, and, on the other hand, 
the railway company should be amerced if 
the fault was theirs. That arrangement 
\ 
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‘had not, however, been yet carried into 
effect. There was no doubt that the con. 
tracts entered inte with the various railway 
companies did make them liable in a peen- 

| biary penalty for irregularities in the con. 

| Yeyanee of the mails; but the Postmaster 
| General felt that it would not be desirable, 
if it could be avoided, to enter into litiga. 
| tion with the railway companies. If, how. 
ever, he was unable to seeure that regu. 
larity which the country had a right to 
expeet, he might be induced to apply to 
Parliament for greater powers with respeet 
to the companies than he at present pos- 
| sessed. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to know 

| who was to pay the fines—the Postmaster 
General or the public? 

Mr. J. WILSON thought the hon. Gen- 

_tleman would feel that it was no part of 
the duty of the Postmaster General to pay 

‘the fines ineurred by the oftieers of the 
public in the discharge of public duties. In 

the town with which the hon. Gentleman 

| was well acquainted — Birmingham —the 
number of letters had increased by several 
thousands per week, as compared with last 

/ year; and when it was recollected that the 

letters in the country generally had in- 
ereased 70,000 per week, as compared 
with the number only a few weeks ago, 
it was quite clear that it was impossible at 

“once to perfeet arrangements for avoiding 
all the delays attendant upon this great in- 
crease of business. 


Mr SPOONER: But who is to pay the 


Mr. WILSON: They must be borne by 
the Post Office revenue. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I rise 
for the purpose of asking the House to go 
into a Committee of the whole [ouse in 
order to consider the oaths at present ad- 
ministered to Members of Parliament on 
taking their seats, and also to persons ta- 
king office. In bringing forward this ques- 
tion, 1 wish the House to consider gene- 
rally the state of the oaths at present taken 
on these occasions. I conceive it will be 
admitted at onee that on so solemn an 0c- 
casion as that of taking an oath, which is 
considered as a seeurity to bind those who 
take it to the performanee of certain du- 
ties, the oath they are to take as that se- 
curity should be as simple and intelligible 
as possible, and that it should only bind 
the persons to such engagements as they 
can well and easily perform. If the House 
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will go with me to the consideration of the 
oaths that are at present administered to 
Members on taking their seats in Parlia- 
ment and on assuming office, I think they 
will agree with me in the conclusion which 
draw, that it is almost a profanation to 
make persons bind themselves in the pre- 
sence of Almighty God to engagements 
which are, many of them, totally out of 
place, and some of which have no applica- 
tion or reference to the present time. The 
first‘oath which is taken is the oath of al- 
legianee :— 

“J, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear that 
I will b2 faithful and bear true allegiance to Her 
Majesty. So help me God.” 
That is a plain and intelligible oath, that 
binds those who take it to allegiance to the 
Sovereign, and [du not think any reason- 
able objection can be taken to it. But 
immediately we come to the next oath, we 
find that there are assertions made in it 
which I conceive are quite unnecessary to 
be made at the present day. If we look 
through these oaths, we shall find, as a 
general observation, that they were framed 
tomeet certain dangers which were dreaded 
at the time. Whether wisely or unwisely, 
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those dangers were felt to exist, and these 
oaths were intended for security against 
them. With respect to the oath of supre- 
macy, the obligation to take it arose, as 
everyone was aware, from the contest which 
took place in the time of Henry VIII. and 
Queen Elizabeth with regard to the supre- 





macy of the Crown, and the right which | 
was claimed by the wearer of it to the| 
obedience of all its subjects in all matters | 
and in all cases. This contest, as we all | 
know, was one of extreme violence—so 
much so that in one of the letters published | 
by Sir Henry Ellis, of the British Museum, 
there is an account of a friar who said he 
could not understand how it was that King 
Henry VIII.—or, probably, it might be in 
the time of Edward VI.—how it was that | 
the King being a layman could be head of 
the Church; and, because he would not 
acknowledge that snpremacy, he was burnt 
at the stake. On the other hand, those 
who opposed the supremacy of the Crown 
had among them a party who held doctrines 
of extreme violence, and such as, if acted 
upon, must have been fatal to all civil au- 
thority. I was reading only this morning 
4 famous passage of the Jesuit Mariana, 
in which he describes with evident appro- 
bation the assassination of Henry III. of 
Franee by the Dominican mionk Clement. , 
He declares that Clement being a aendh 
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can, that fanatic consulted the heads of his 
order as to whether it was lawful to kill a 
heretic, and, having obtained their appro- 
bation to that maxim, he proceeded with 
letters to the Court of the King of France, 
and having gained access to the monarch 
on pretence of presenting those letters, 
stabbed him with a poisoned dagger; that 
the King after a short time expired, and 
Mariana goes on to celebrate the insignem 
animi confidentiam of the assassin; and 
I think he adds, preclarum facinus, 
While, then, on the one hand, strong op- 
position was made to the supremacy of the 
Crown, it was on the other hand thought 
necessary that that supremacy should, for 
the sake of civil government, be firmly 
established. It was a matter altogether 
relating to the existence and the mainten- 
ance of the authority of the Sovereign; 
and so much was this the case that Lord 
Burleigh, in a letter to Queen Elizabeth, 
suggested to that wise Princess that it 
would be better to have a declaration that 
the persons who took the oath would be 
ready at all times to take up arms in de- 
fence of the Crown, because he said there 
were many Roman Catholics who felt them- 
selves unable, from objections of conscience, 
to take the oath of supremacy, and would 
object to it, but who would have no objec- 
tion to take an cath to defend the Queen 
against all who should oppose her title to 
the Throne. The whole matter was, in 
this respect, so well stated by one of the 
greatest orators who ever addressed this 
House—I mean Lord Plunket—that I 
cannot do better than quote his words. He 
stated, in a speech which he delivered in 
Parliament in 1823, what was the general 
policy of the period of the Reformation, 
and observed— 


“ At the period of the Reformation three prin- 
ciples were operative. The first was the unalien- 
able establishment of the Protestant religion in 
these realms, as far as human regulation could 
affix permanence. The second was to put down 
and prevent the exercise of all religious profes- 


| sions as contumacious which were at variance with 


the religion so established. The third was to give 
the State the power of distinguishing the well- 
affected from the disaffected, and to disable and 
disqualify the latter from being admitted into its 
high offices. Of those principles the first was the 
most important, and was inalienable ; the second, 
after having been contended against for 300 years, 
was at length abandoned by the repeal of the law 
against recusancy ; the third was intended as a 
test to separate the well-affected from the dis- 
affected, and for that purpose the oath of supre- 
macy was framed.” —[2 Hansard, viii. 1113.] 


In conformity with this opinion we have 
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the dictum of Lord Eldon with respect to! 


relieving the Earl Marshal from the oath 
of supremacy. Lord Eldon on that occa- 


sion said, that the oath of allegiance con- | 
tained in itself the oath of supremacy. I) 


should hold, therefore, that with respect to 
the first part of the oath of supremacy, it 
is at present totally uunecessary. It is— 


“TJ, A. B., do swear that I do from my heart 
abhor, detest, and abjure as impious and heretical 
that damnable doctrine and posiiion that princes 
excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, or any 
authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed or 


murdered by their subjects or any other whatso- | 


ever.” 


I have shown you that that was the doc- | 


trine of a party at the time of the Refor- 
mation and immediately following. J do 
not believe that there are any persons who 
hold such a tenct at the present day, and 
I hold that it is wrong to call on persons 
in this House, and on those who take office, 
to say that they abhor, detest, and abjure 


such a doctrine, when it is in fact, an un- | 
warrantable assumption to maintain that | 
there are any persons liable to the suspicion | 
of holding such a doctrine at the present | 
day. The next affirmation of the oath of | 


supremacy is— 


“ And I do declare that no foreign Prince, Per- 
son, Prelate, State, or Potentate hath, or ought 
to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 


eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, | 


within this realm.” 


With regard to that declaration, it is again 
evident that it was a declaration which was 
intended to operate against Roman Catho- 


lies, who maintained that the Pope had | 
Jawful authority in this Kingdom ; and so | 


long as it was maintained that it was 
necessary to declare that no such authority, 


ecclesiastical or spiritual, should be held, | 


it might be reasunable—I do not say it 
was reasonable, but if it was any security 
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respect to them what have you done? 
Why, you have relieved the Roman Catho. 
lies, who were the objects of suspicion, 
from the obligation of this oath, while you 
oblige Protestants to say that no foreign 
prince, power, or potentate has or ought 
to have any authority in this realm. You 


| do not oblige the Roman Catholies to say 
‘that the Pope has no authority in this 


Kingdom ; but with regard to those about 
whom there is no suspicion at all—with 
regard to Protestants, who say there is no 
authority, civil or sacred, held in this ¢oun. 
try by any foreign prince or potentate, you 
make this declaration necessary, while, as 
I have previously said, you relieve Roman 
Catholics altogether from such a declara- 
tion. Such, then, was the quarrel which 


' subsisted at the time of the Reformation, 


and which you have kept up to the present 
time. I come now to another oath which 
was intended against ditferent dangers, 
and which, when framed, might be defend- 
ed as necessary for the security of the 
State. After the Revolution the title to 
the Throne by James II., and those who 
followed him, being supported by Louis 
XI1V., then the most powerful monarch in 
Europe, it was thought necessary by an 
oath of abjuration to take security from 
those admitted to Parliament and to office 
that they would not give countenance to 
the title of James II. or his successors, 
The last occasion on which this oath was 
altered and imposed by Parliament was 
now nearly ninety years ago—namely, in 
1766, when a descendant of James II. was 
still living, and when the oath might still 
be considered necessary. The abjuration 
oath says— 

“I do solemnly and sincerely declare that I do 
believe in my conscience that not any of the de 
scerdants of the person who pretended to be 
Prince of Wales during the life ot the late Kiog 
James I[., and since his decease pretended to be 
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against that spiritual authority, it might | and took upon himself the style and title of King it is 
be right—that all persons should take that | of England, by the name of James IIL, or of exis! 
oath on coming to the table of the House, | Seotlan , by the name of James VIII, or the Pasi 


: . .:,}, | Style and title of King of Great Britain, hath any : 
and nd re oe r —— But, with | right or title whatsoever to the Crown of this 
regard to the Roman Catholics—the per-| ye. m, or any other the dominions thereunto core 


sons to whose consciences this oath was a| belonging; and I do renounce, refuse, and mig’ 
very great hardship—with respect to whom | abjure any allegiance or obedience to any of one 


there were in the reign of Elizabeth many 
who did take the oath, while there were a 
great many who did not take it, and who 
in later times have refused altogether to 
take any such oaths, declaring, in the first 
place, that they considered the spiritual 
authority exercised by the Pope to be 
rightly exercised, and, in the next place, 
that he ought to have such authority—with 
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them.” 


That is the very solemn delaration imposed 


by Parliament in 1766, renewed from 
former days, and not imposed without some 
presumed imperative necessity. But, then, 
I say that which is generally known—that 
there are no descendants of James II. now 
existing to claim such obedience ; and is 
it not a mockery of this House to call 
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upon its Members to ‘ renoures, refuse, 
and abjure ”’ all allegiance and obedience 
to persons who everybody knows are not 
in existence, and cannot prefer any such 
chim. The oath of abjuration goes on to 
promise support to the successors to the 
Crown; and in the last sentence there is 
obviously again a reference to those unwise 
doctrines that were held at the time of the 
Reformation, and to those persons who 
were supposed to hold the belief that they 
could free themselves by equivocation from 
the obligation of an oath. It closed with 
these words :-— 

“ And all these things I do plainly and sincerely 
acknowledge and swear, according to the express 
words by me spoken, and according to the plain 
common sense and understanding of the same 
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words, without any equivocation, mental evasion, 
or secret reservation whatever. And 1 do make | 
this recognition, acknowledgment, abjuration, re- | 
punciation, and promise heartily, willingly, and | 
truly, upon the true faith of a Christian.” 

Now, it has been clearly ascertained, and 
ascertained within the last few years more 
clearly than it was ever ascertained before, | 
that these words were adopted, especially the | 
words *¢on the true faith of a Christian,”’ | 
in the reign of James I., in concern at the | 
discovery of a treatise written or corrected | 
by the Jesuit Garnet, which bore out what | 
was said against the Jesuits even by Ro- | 
man Catholics who did not belong to that 
body. It was maintained that there were 
persons ready to make a declaration, and | 
at the same time repeat certain words | 
mentally which they believed relieved them 

from the obligation under which they had 

come; and it was conceived that by putting 

in very solemn words into the oath deelar- 

ing that it was taken in the plain mean- 

ing of the words, and without any equivo- 

cation or mental reservation, these danger- 

ous persons would be deterred from tak- 

ingthe oath. With respect to this, again, 

it is obvious that that danger no longer 

exists—that this dvetrine, against which 

Paseal wrote, is no longer a doctrine that 

influences the conduct of men, and, ac- 

cordingly, therefore, the danger, though it 

might have existed in former days, is not 

one which it is necessary now to guard 

against. What I now intend to propose 

to this House is, that all those fortifica- 

cations and barriers which have been 

Proved to be ill-timed and unnecessary, 

should be got rid of. In doing so, | only 

Propose that which with regard to common 

life and the usual conditions of men, is 

constantly acted upon. In the days when 


| 


all the roads in this country were unsafe, 
| 
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gentlemen rode out with arms, in order 
that they might be able to meet those 
who might assault them; but when, by 
the establishment of police and a military 
foree, that kind of protection was no 
longer considered necessary, gentlemen no 
longer went out armed. At the end of the 
last century, when the roads in the neigh- 
bourhood of London were infested by high- 
waymen, a gentleman going across Houn- 
slow Heath in his coach took a brace of 
pistols with him in the carriage, ready for 
defence aguinst the highwaymen; but 
when the roads were rendered safe and no 
danger existed, no one then thought of 
putting pistols in his carriage. Then, 
what I ask in respect to these oaths is, 
that you will act just as you would do in 
common life, and, as the danger has 
ceased, not to continue any longer the 
precautions. I use this comparison as to 
the way in which men act in their common 
conduct, but the argument is very much 
stronger; for, looking at all the considera- 
tions that are involved in a solemn appeal 
to the Almighty, and which appear in the 
terms of an oath, it ought to be a very 
solemn proceeding; but, if couched in 
terms that are no longer applicable, and 
merely a preservation of useless formali- 
ties, it becomes a mere mockery. The 


} . . 
oath which I propose, and which IT am 


sure will contain quite enough, at least, 
for the security of the Crown, will be in 
these terms, 

The noble Lord here read the terms of 
the oath, as follow: — 

“J, A. B., do swear that I will be faithful and 
bear true Allegiance to [ler Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, and will defend [ler to the utmost of my 
Power against all Conspiracies and Attempts what- 
ever which shall be made against Her Person, 
Crown, or Dignity ; and I will do my utmost En- 
deavour to disclose aud make known to Her 
Majesty, [ler Heirs and Successors, all Treasons 
and traitorous Conspiracies which may be formed 
against Her, or them ; and I do faithfully promise 
to maintain, support, and defend, to the utmost of 
my Power, the Succession of the Crown, which 
Succession, by an Act intituled, ‘ An Act for the 
further Limitation of the Crown and better secur- 
ing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject,’ is and 
stands limited to the Princess Sophia, Electress 
of [lanover, and the [eirs of Her Body, being Pro- 
testants, hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring 
any Obedience or Allegiance unto any other Per- 
son claiming or pretending 2 Right to the Crown 
of this Realm; and I do declare that no Foreign 
Prince, Prelate, Person, State, or Potentate hath 
or ought to have any temporal or civil Jurisdic- 
tion, Power, Superiority, or Pre-eminence, directly 
or indirectly, within this Realm. So help me God.” 


There are two other points to which I wish 
to call the attention of the House. One 
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is, whether this oath, thus rendered more 
simple and quite intelligible, should be ap- 
plied to the Roman Catholic Members; and 
the other point relates to the words ‘* on 
the true faith of a Christian,’’ which I 
propose to omit from the oath. The 
Roman Catholie oath was imposed by the 
Act of the 10 George IV. chap. 7, and 
contains in it, | must say, a great deal 
of what was intended as a security, not 
against any real danger, but against dan- 
ger which it was supposed might arise 
from certain alleged doctrines and profes- 
sions of the Roman Catholics. With re- 
spect to such imputations, the Roman Ca- 
tholies declared that they were untrue, but 
expressed their readiness, if it would afford 
any satisfaction or fancied security to their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen, to abjure 
the imputed doctrines by oath. That offer 
was willingly accepted, and it was sup- 
posed that some security was obtained by 
the abjuration of those doctrines; but with 
respect to those which I have mentioned, 
there is no need of imposing any security, 
and I should propose, therefore, that the 
oath now required from Roman Catholics 
should no longer be enforced. In the Ro- 
man Catholic oath, as it stands at present, 
the Member declares that he renounces, 
rejects, and abjures the opinion that princes 
excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, 
or by any other authority of the See of 
Rome, may be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects, or by any person whatever. 
I must say, I think it rather insulting to 
the Roman Catholics to suppose that they 
hold such an opinion. The oath then goes 
on to say— 

“Ido not believe that the Pope of Rome or 

any other foreign prince, prelate, person, State, 
or potentate hath or ought to have any tem- 
poral or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or 
pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within this 
realm.” 
That may be kept in the oath to be taken 
both by the Protestant and Roman Ca- 
tholic Members of this House. The Ro- 
man Catholic oath next states— 

“ T will defend to the utmost of my power the 


settlement of property within this realm, as estab- 
lished by the laws.” 


I see no need whatever to take an oath to 
preserve the settlement of property. That 
rests on the security of the law, and if any 
one wishes to disturb the settlement of pro- 
perty the oath will not prevent him; but the 
Jaw and the authority of the Parliament 
must be considered as the only adequate 
security for that settlement. The Roman 
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Catholic oath then goes on to say (and this 
involves a matter much disputed)— 

“I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly 
abjure any intention to subvert the 
Church Establishment as settled by law withip 
this realm.” 


That part of the oath has given rise to 
some painful discussions. It would ap 
that with respect to any part of the insti. 
tutions or legislation of this country, those 
who are admitted into this House to make 
the law, ought to have the liberty to pro. 
pose any alteration in the institutions and 
the laws. They may, in fact, propose a 
repeal of the Union with Ireland, or many 
other changes, which would be subversive 
of some of our most established institu. 
tions. To say, therefore, that they should 
be prohibited from making any proposal to 
subvert the Established Church in Ireland, 
is, I think, going beyond that which you 
have any right to demand from Members 
coming into this House. But, beyond this, 
it gives occasion, as I have said, to very 
painful discussions, because, supposing a 
certain number of Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers in this House think, as some noto- 
riously do, that the Church Establishment 
of Ireland is injurious to the country, and 
that it ought to be subverted; and, supposing 
that they act according to that opinion, they 
are immediately reproached with perjury, 
and charged with acting inconsistently with 
the oath they have taken. The oath does 
not prevent this point being a question of 
doubt, there being some Roman Catholic 
Members who coneeive themselves debarred 
by the terms of the oaths from interfering 
upon such a subject, and others who main- 
tam that they are not so prevented, and 
that they may in perfeet consistency with 
their oath propose any change with respect 
to the temporal establishment of the 
Church. Now, I do not think that this 
additional difficulty should be interposed in 
the consideration of politieal questions. I 
am of opinion that it ought to be on no 
man’s conscience that he is not at liberty 
to give his vote, with respect to political 
and temporal matters, as he thinks fit. 
The Catholic oath proceeds— 

“ I never will exercise any privilege to whieh I 
am or may become entitled to disturb or weaken 


the Protestant religion or Protestant Government 
in the United Kingdom.” 


Now, with respeet to the question of dis- 
turbing or weakening the Protestant reli- 
gion and Government, there are many who 
maintain that no exercise of public duties 
or official functions in this House can 
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weaken the Protestant religion. It has 
been maintained, both by Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, that religion, being bind- 
ing on the conscience, will not be disturbed 
or weakened by any law passed in this 
Tlouse. I am not now saying whether 
they are right or wrong in holding this 
opinion; but what I declare is, that this is 
pot a fit subject for an oath, and its intro- 
duction into one only entangles men’s con- 
sciences, and makes them doubtful as to 
the real value of what is imposed on them. 
Besides, this part of the oath is, in fact, 


no security for the Protestant religion or | 


Government. If the Members of this 
House, the representatives of the United 
Kingdom, cannot maintain the Protestant 
religion and Protestant Government—if a 
great majority of this House should be op- 

to the Protestant religion and the 
Protestant Government, your oaths would 


give no security whatever. I think, there- ! 


fore, it is desirable that the oath should be 
brought to a more simple form. The last 
topic on which I shall touch is one whereon 
I shall not say much at the present time, 
having often spoken before in reference to 
it in this House—I mean the question whe- 
ther the words ** on the true faith of a 
Christian” should be retained or not in the 
oath. There is one thing that must be 
admitted on all hands, and that is, that 
the words I have mentioned were not in- 
troduced into the oath for the purpose of 
excluding persons of the Jewish religion. 
They were intended for the purpose of 
binding Roman Catholics, and more cspe- 
cially those of the Jesuit persuasion, more 
securely to that which was the substance 
of the oath—namely, due allegiance and 
submission to the authority of the Crown. 
This has been stated very clearly, and in a 
manner well deserving of attention, by one 
of the Judges of the land, when the ques- 
tion eame before him as to whether or not 
those words in the oath should be dis- 
pensed with as being only words of form, 
and not constituting part of the oath. Mr. 
Baron Alderson said— 


“TI do most seriously regret that I am obliged, 
a8 a mere expounder of the law, to come to this 
conclusion” (namely, that the words could not be 


separated from the rest of the oath of abjuration] | 


“for Ido not believe that the case of the Jews 
was at all thought of by the Legislature when 
they framed these provisions. I think that it 
would be more worthy of this country to exclude 
the Jews from these privileges (if they are to be 
excluded at all, as to which I say nothing) by some 
direct enactment, and not merely by the casual 
operation of a clause intended apparently in its 
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object and origin to apply to a very different class 
of the subjects of England.” 


Consequently, if you were to agree with 
me in the former part of my argument, 
and say that you would have the oath in a 
more simple shape than it has appeared 
before, with those cumbrous and _prolix 
phrases to which I have alluded, it would 
then be necessary for you to declare whe- 
ther or not you would introduce these 
words, ‘‘ on the true faith of a Christian,”’ 
professedly for the exclusion of the Jews 
‘on account of their religion? Now, dif- 
fering as I do from any such proposal, 
should it be made, I must, nevertheless, 
say that that would be an open and direct 
proposition declaring religious opinion to 
be a ground of exclusion from Parliament 
}and office; and should such be the decision 
of the Legislature, there then could no 
longer be any doubt on the subject. I 
certainly do not propose to introduce the 
words in question into the oath I have 
framed ; but, supposing the Legislature 
should leave the oaths as they now stand, 
then a very serious question arises, which 
has been stated with great legal clearness 
‘and force by Lord Lyndhurst in another 
place, in a speech admirable even for him. 
, This was the statement of the noble and 
learned Lord :— 

“No British subject, no natural-born subject of 
} the Queen, ought to be deprived of the rights 
enjoyed by his fellow-subjects, unless he has com- 
mitted some crime, or unless he is excluded by 
some Act of Parliament directed against him or 
against the class to which he belongs. That is 
| the true principle of the constitution, and, such 
being the case, these persons can only rightly be 
{excluded by the concurrent voice of the two 
! Houses of Parliament, and with the assent of the 
Crown. If you exclude them by the casual ope- 
ration of a clause which was never directed against 
them, or against the class to which they belong, 
| you unjustly deprive them of their birthright.” — 
[3 Hansard, exxvii. 847.] 
This, Sir, is great authority, and the 
reasoning which is used as regards the 
case of the Jews appears to be unanswer- 
able. If, however, it be unanswerable, it 
raises a still further question, should the 
Legislature not think proper to make’any 
alteration of the oaths. If you annex to 
the oath to be taken a clause expressly 
| stating that the person taking the oath 








'must be a Christian, then the law is set- 
'tled, and there is not a word more to be 
said by the minority who would be bound 
by the decision; but if you leave the pre- 
sent oath as it is, and if no new legislation 
jon the subject takes place, I think this 
House would be bound to reconsider the 
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position in which a person would be placed and neither did he intend to offer any o; 

who comes to the table, and says that form sition to the introduction of the Bill whieh 
of oath is not binding on his conscience. the noble Lord proposed to submit to their 
In the case of a person who, immediately consideration. But he could not alloy 
after the Revolution of 1688, came to the even that early stage of their proceedings 
table and declined to take the oaths, a in this case to pass by without some obser. 
new writ was at once moved for the place vations on his part, because he felt it most 
represented by that individual, aud he was important that hon. Members should re. 
excluded from Parliament. In the case ceive a proper impression as to the highly 
of Mr. Pease you appointed a Committee, important nature of the question which 
and that Committee came to the opinion’ had been brought under their notice. He 
that Mr. Pease ought to be allowed to trusted it would not be supposed that he 
make his affirmation, and then to take his | was anxious to retain antiquated and obso. 
seat in this House. There appeared to lete oaths merely because they were old, 
me to be always considerable doubt as to, He perfectly agreed with the noble Lord 
the law of that case, and those most in that when an oath had, in the process of 
favour of his being so admitted afterwards | time, lost every object for which it had 
proposed and carried a Bill, by which the originally been framed, such a circum. 
law was settled, and by which persons of | stance naturally abated something of the 
the same persuasion, making their affirma- | reverence which was due to all those cere- 
tion, would in future be admitted to take monies by which Members of that House 
their seats in this House. But there was} were, as it were, consecrated to their du. 
no such law—no clear law on the subject ties. But the noble Lord had disposed of 
when Mr. Pease was allowed to make his | the question at once, because, without en- 
affirmation and take his seat in this House. | tering into any consideration of the pro- 
Now, | think if the law were to remain in’ priety of retaining those oaths, he had ex. 
its present state, with those remarkable pressed his intention to introduce a Bill, 
declarations—first, of Baron Alderson sit- | which was simple enongh in its object, but 
ting on the bench, and next of Lord in which most important principles were 
Lyndhurst giving his opinion clearly and involved. The noble Lord proposed to 


deliberately in the House of Lords, it abolish the three oaths taken by Protes- 
would be for you to consider whether or tant Members of that House, and the one 
not you, sitting in this House, have not, | oath which was required to be taken by 
with respeet to your own Members, as Roman Catholic Members, for the pur- 
good a right to say in what terms the oath | pose of substituting one common form 
should be taken, as Lord Hardwicke sit-| of oath, which was to be taken by all 
ting in his Court in the ease of ** Omichund | Members who were to be sworn. Now, it 


versus Barker.” This would be matter; was perfectly obvious, from the notice 
for your consideration, opening grave and given by the noble Lord of his views 
serious considerations, fur lawyers of great | upon the suiject, that it was impossible 
eminence take different views on this point. | he could frame an oath which the members 
I wish to come to no immediate or hasty | of every religious persuasion, and especially 
decision on it; but, I repeat, it may here- | Roman Catholics, could take, without leav- 
after be a question for the House whether | ing out of that oath that which had inva- 
it should not prefer the eourse taken in| riably been found in all the oaths which 
the case of Mr. Pease to that which has| had been taken by Protestant Members 
since been taken with respect to gentlemen ; since the time when the Reformation had 
of the Jewish persuasion. However, be, been firmly established in this country in 
that as it may, I ean have no doubt what-/| the reign of Queen Elizabeth—namely, & 
ever that you ought not to maintain the recognition of the Sovereign’s supremacy. 


oaths in their present state, and that you 
ought not to impose oaths which have be- 
come a mockery and a profanation, and 
unsuited to the present time. I therefore 
with confidence now move that this House 
resolve into Committee to consider the 
oaths taken by Members. 

Sim FREDERIC THESIGER said, he 
did not mean to oppose the Motion that 
Mr. Speaker should then leave the Chair ; 


Lord John Russell 


He (Sir F. Thesiger) confessed that these 
| were not times in which he, at least, for 
one, should be disposed to dispense with 
that acknowledgment. The noble Lord 
had not exhibited his usual accuracy in his 
statement with respect to the introduction 
lof a passage in the oath of supremacy. 
The noble Lord had attributed the intro- 
duction of that passage to circumstances 


| counected with the publication of the Jesuit 
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Mariana on the occasion of the assassina-! passage which contained a renunciation of 
tion of Henry III. of France; whereas the the doctrine that Princes excommunicated 
passage in question was not to be found at or deposed by the Pope might be murdered 
all in the first oath of supremacy framed by their subjects. He should add, how- 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, but had | ever, that he ought not, perhaps, to speak 
first been introduced into the oath of alle- | with confidence upon that point, and that 
giance and obedience, as it was called, he should be glad to be informed what was 
which had been passed in the third year of the opinion of Roman Catholic authorities 
James I., after the discovery of the Popish upon the subject. Te would next pass to 
lot. The oath of supremacy had originally a consideration of the proposal of the noble 
been a simple acknowledgment that— | Lord to make one form of oath, which should 


985 Parliamentary 


“no Prince, Prelate, State, or Potentate had or 
ought to have any power, jurisdiction, or autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm.” 
The noble Lord had stated that the oath of 
supremacy was virtually contained in the 
oath of allegiance. The noble Lord said 
that that was the opinion expressed by 
Lord Eldon in the House of Lords; and 
the noble Lord might have added, that 
that opinion of Lord Eldon had been 
quoted with great approbation by another 
high authority—the present Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench. But he 
(Sir F. Thesiger) was perfectly sure that 
if that observation had not suited the view 
for which the noble Lord was contending, 
his acute and subtle mind would very soon 
have discovered a most important fallacy 
intheargument. It had been said by Lord 
Eldon that the oath of supremacy was in- 
volved in the oath of allegiance. Pray, 
what oath of supremacy? Was it the oath 
of supremacy prescribed by the Statute of 
Elizabeth, and which oath of supremacy 
had been continued down to the present 
time? He should say that, if that argu- 
ment was a good one, the Roman Catholic 
Members of that [louse had been ill-treated, 
beeause by the oath prescribed in the Act 
of the 10 Geo. IV. they were required to 
swear to that which was in terms the oath 
of allegiance ; and while it was carefully 
provided that they would not acknowledge 
the ecelesiastical or spiritual authority of 
any foreign Power, they would, according 
to the argument which the noble Lord 
adopted, be bound by their oath of alle- 
glance to a recognition of the ecclesiastical 
and spiritual authority which was contain- 
ed in the oath of supremacy. Under these 
circumstances, he thought that the noble 
Lord would not press that argument in 
future, for to that argument it was easy to 
give a most complete answer. Then, with 
regard to the oath of supremacy, he, for 
one, should confess that he was extremely 
desirous of retaining that oath—not, how- 
ever, the whole of it, for he had not the 


be applicable to every Member who was to 
be sworn in that House. The noble Lord 
proposed to get rid altogether of the Ro- 
man Catholic oath; and he had then stated 
the reasons why, in his opinion, that oath 
ought not to be retained. Now, the noble 
Lord was perfectly well aware that at the 
time when the Roman Catholic Relief Bill 
had been passed, that form of oath had 
been considered, after due inquiry, to be 
one of the securities which were to be pro- 
vided for the Protestant Chureh against 
invasion by the Roman Catholics; and Sir 
Robert Peel had said at that time that 
it was an oith to which no Roman Catholic 
could offer a valid or conscientious objec- 
tion, while it furnished as good a security 
as an oath could furnish for the protection 
of the Protestant Church against Roman 
Catholic invasion, By the terms of that 
oath, Roman Catholics diselaimed, dis- 
avowed, and solemnly abjured any inten- 
tion to subvert the present Church Estab- 
lishment as settled by law in these realms, 
and they solemnly swore that they would 
never exercise any privilege to which they 
were or might become entitled to disturb 
or weaken the Protestant religion or Pro- 
testant Government of the United King- 
dom. He would not then enter into any 
consideration of the ditferent views which 
had been taken by Roman Catholics of the 
obligation imposed by that oath; but he 
must say that it seemed to him to be 
rather a startling thing for the noble Lord 
to come forward and propose the abolition 
of the oath after four-and-twenty years only 
had elapsed since the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, and to make that pro- 
posal at atime when they could hardly 
say from recent experience that the Pro- 
testant Church was perfectly safe from the 
aggressions of Roman Catholics. He 
should confess that he most strongly ob- 
jected to their adopting one, only one, form 
of oath, which should be taken both by 
Protestants and Roman Catholies, because 
they could not frame an oath of that de- 


slightest objection to the omission of hoje without omitting from it the re- 
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cognition of the Queen’s supremacy, and | cuss upon the question between the exist. 
without depriving the Protestant Charch | ing institutions and the principle of the 


and the Protestant religion of the safe- 


guard which was intended to be provided 
by that oath. He would now pass to an- 
other consideration. The noble Lord pro- 

osed that the new oath should be one 


not a Christian. That appeared to have 
been the darling object of the noble Lord 
for some some time, and he (Sir F. Thesi- 
ger) must be permitted to think that possibly 
the noble Lord would not have felt quite 
so great an anxiety for the alteration of 
these oaths if it had not been for his earnest 
desire to attain that particular object on 
which he had set his heart. Now, the 
noble Lord, strangely enough, seemed to 
throw out an intivation, that unless the 
Legislature would consent to a law by 
which an oath of the kind which he in- 
tended to propose should be adopted as the 
oath to be taken by all Members of Par- 
liament— [Lord Jonny Russett: Or the 
reverse.] Or the reverse, certainly—then 
the noble Lord held out this threat, that it 
might be necessary for the House to con- 
sider whether it would not take the course 
which was taken at law, of allowing all 
persons to be sworn according to those forms 
which were binding upon their consciences, 
and so cut the knot of the difficulty which 
had always impeded the progress of the 
noble Lord’s measures on this subject. 
But did the noble Lord forget his own ar- 
gument in the year 1850? In that year, 
when that proposal had been made, the 
noble Lord had resolutely opposed it; and 
had told them that the matter in dispute 
was not the form, but part of the sub- 
stance of the oath. He had a perfect re- 
collection of the noble Lord’s arguments 
upon that occasion. The noble Lord had 
then disdainfully rejected the notion of en- 
deavouring to introduce, by a side-wind, 
the alteration which had been suggested, 
and had refused to adopt the proposal that 
Jews should take the oath on the Old Tes- 
tament, in the form most binding on their 
conscience; he said, No, that could not be 
done, because this was not a form, it was 
the substance of the oath. He (Sir F. 
Thesiger) was not afraid, therefore, of the 
threat of the nuble Lord, for he did not 
think that he would be much disposed to 
adopt the course which he threatened, 
after the mode in which he had treated 
that suggestion on a former occasion. He 
would ask, then, hon. Members to consider 
what it was that they would have to dis- 
Sir F. Thesiger 





change in the oath whieh the noble Lord 
proposed, In the first place, that change 
contained an attack—he would not say ap 
insidious attack—but certainly it did eon. 


' tain an attack on the Established Chureh, 
which might be taken by a person who was | 


because it omitted all reeognition of the 
ecclesiastical authority of the Queen, 
which was intimately connected with, 
and which was the keystone of, the Es 
tablished Church. The noble Lord’s mea. 
sure would, he believed, invade one of 
the securities of the Protestant religion— 
because, as he had pointed out to the 
House, there was a security in the nature 
of the oath provided to be taken by Roman 
Catholics, against which he had never 
heard that any sound and conscientious 
objection had been made, and, by taking 
away this security, he maintained they 
were materially weakening the Protestant 
religion. In the third place, they were 
endangering the Christianity itself of the 
nation by depriving the House of its Chris. 
tian character by means of an oath which 
would enable anybody, of whatever reli- 
gious persuasion, to become a Member of 
that House. He would not, however, as 
he had previously stated, upon that occa 
sion, argue the main question which await 
ed their consideration. He hoped he had 
said enough to impress on the minds of 
hon. Members the importance of the prin- 
ciples involved in that question. The 
course which he proposed to adopt was 
this—he would allow the House to go into 
Committee that evening, and he would not 
oppose the introduction of the noble Lord's 
Bill, for he thought it was desirable that 
they should have it before them, and that 
they should then consider it carefully; but 
on the second reading of the measure he 
would most unquestionably offer his oppo- 
sition to it; he would divide the House 
upon it; and he would endeavour as far as 
possible to prevent the passing of a Bill 
which he believed to be one of a most mit 
chievous character. 

House in Committee. 

Resolved— 

“ That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
substitute one Oath for the Oaths of Allegiance, 
Supremacy, and Abjuration, and the Oaths ap- 


pointed to be taken by the Act of the tenth year 
of George IV., ¢.7.” 


House resumed, 
Resolution reported. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
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Bouverie, Lord John Russell, and Sir 


James Graham. 


SLIGO ELECTION. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, that in pursuance 
of the notiee he had given he would now 
move that a Select Committee be appoint- 
ed to take into consideration the petition 
of John Patrick Somers. The petition 
had been printed with the Votes, and con- 
sequently hon. Members were in posses- 
sion of the facts of the case. The alle- 
gation stated in it was, that an attempt 
had been made by the present sitting 
Member, or, at least, by persons profess- 
ing to be agents of the sitting Member, 
to tamper with the witnesses of the peti- 
tier. He believed that this Motion 
would be seconded by the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sadleir) himself, and this 
made him feel that the better course would 
be, anticipating no opposition, to move for 
the inquiry without any statement. It was 
enough for him to say, that the allegations 
of the petition disclosed a state of facts 
which, in the case of any tribunal exer- 
cising judicial functions, would be a con- 
tempt of Court, and would be punished as 
such. In no respect, however, did he hold 
himself personally responsible for the state- 
ments of the petition. 

Mr. JOHN SADLEIR said, he begged 
to second the Motion. The petition was 
presented in the course of last Session, 
and he had then repudiated all knowledge 
of the transactions. He had now only to 
repeat that statement, and, of course, he 
was most anxious that the matter should 
be submitted to the strictest investigation, 
and at the earliest possible period. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, he had very 
considerable doubt whether a Committee 
of that House was the proper tribunal to 
investigate the charges contained in the 
— If subornation of perjury had 

n committed, the parties were liable to 
be punished by the regular tribunals, and 
he would submit, therefore, to the consid- 
eration of those who took an interest in 
the regularity of the proceedings of that 
House whether it would not be best to de- 
cline to enter into an endless inquiry of 
this nature, but to leave the parties to pro- 
ceed by the usual course of law. 

Mr. I. BUTT suid, he did not think it 
would be right, if subornation of perjury 
had been committed, that the House should 
leave the vindication of the honour of its 
own proceedings to the chance of a pri- 
Yate prosecution. Here was an allegation 
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which, he had no hesitation in saying, if 
it were submitted to any Court of Justice 
in the country, and if it were found true, 
would be treated as a gross contempt of 
Court, and be punished aecordingly. The 
petitioner in this ease came forward pre- 
pared, on his own responsibility, tu prove 
all his allegations, and he (Mr. Butt) 
would be betraying his duty to the House 
if he had not asked them to grant an 
investigation. If, upon inquiry, it turned 
out that the allegations were true, it would 
be for the House to consider what steps 
it would take to vindicate its own autho- 
rity; and he must say that, after allowing 
these allegations to be printed and to go 
forth to the public, it would not be just 
to the parties themselves that no investiga- 
tion should take place. Ile hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would not acquiesce 
in the views or bow to the authority of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but would grant 
an inquiry, in justice to others implicated 
in the transaction, but whom he had not 
named. At all events, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman divided the House, and if he suc- 
ceeded in defeating this Motion, he (Mr. 
Butt) would have the consolation of hav- 
ing done his duty in bringing this matter 
under their consideration. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, he had no in- 
tention of dividing the House, but had 
merely wished to point out the inexpe- 
diency of going into an inquiry of this 
sort before a Select Committee. 

Mr. F. GREENE said, he regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not mean 
to divide the House, because he agreed 
with him that, as it was perfectly com- 
petent for the parties to proceed for sub- 
ornation of perjury in any of the ordinary 
tribunals of the country, it was not fitting 
to involve a Committce of that House in a 
prolonged and useless inquiry. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that during the 
short time he had been in Parliament he 
did not remember a single instance in 
which, it being proposed to inquire into 
the conduct of any Member on his side of 
the House, hon. Members opposite had not 
been most eager in pushing on an inquiry; 
while, on the contrary, if an hon. Gentle- 
man on the opposite side of the House 
was attacked, every effort was used by the 
majority opposite to do away with all in- 
quiry. For that reason he should cer- 
tainly support the Motion 

Motion agreed to. 

The House adjourned at half after Six 
o’clock. 

L 
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| that they were likely to have the additiong} 
remedy of efficient legislation on the subject, 
As for the excuses and apologies which 
were offered by the companies for these 
| accidents, he attaehed to them no impor- 


| tance whatever. They were asked to com. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—QUESTION. | pare the number of accidents with the 
Lorp MONTEAGLE, seeing the noble | number of persons who travelled, and were 
Lord the Vice-President of the Board of! told that the proportion between the num. 
Trade in his place, would take the liberty | bers of casualties and of passengers was 
of putting to him a question of very great | so small that they should pass the question 
and peculiar interest to the public at the| by with indifference. He -could in no 
present moment. IIe alluded to the ques- | way recognise such a doctrine. Was it a 
tion of the great increase of railway acci-| consolation to 500 who had suffered, that 
dents in this country. Day by day—above | they might be 500 out of 2,00U,000 or 
all, during the last year—the number of | 20,000,000? for he contended that so long 
accidents had been increasing, and the con- | as accidents occurred which it was in the 
sequences of many of those accidents had | power of wise legislation or proper admin. 
been mest deplorable. He had reason to | istration to avert, they should not discharge 
know from what had occurred elsewhere, | their duty if they did not inquire—if neces. 
that it was the intention of Iler Majesty’s | sary, legislate also. It was not the rela- 
Government to introduce some legislative | tive proportion between the number that 
measure on this subject. He was sure the | travelled, and the number of those injured 


Miyvutes.] Pcstie Birut.—1* Pew Rents. 


public would owe them much gratitude for 


undertaking such a task; but the Members | 


of their Lordships’ House ought to be placed 


in a position to be able to judge of that Bill | 


when it came before them. A provision 


was, he believed, made by. law that all those | 


occurrences should be reported to the Go- 


vernment, and there existed in the depart- | 


ment with which his noble Friend was con- 
nected the materials that would enable 
them to make these reports. A very con- 
siderable time had, however, elapsed since 
the House had received any efficient return 


on the subject; he not only thought it was | 


important that Parliament should have these 
returns now Jaid before them, but that pe- 
riodically, as the occasions should arise, the 
Government should undertake to give them 
this information hereafter. He was per- 
suaded that there would never be an etfee- 


tual responsibility unless public attention | 


was constantly and promptly called to the 
facts ; because an accident that had oe- 
curred twelve months ago would nat excite 


even in the minds of their Lordships the 
same attention as if it had been reported on | 


in the course of the week succeeding the 
occurrence. The only effectual steps that 
had been taken, the country owed to his noble 
and learned Friend the Lord Chief Justice, 
for which the public owed him deep grati- 
tude; but, next to his noble Friend, the 
most effectual means to avert or to punish 


these accidents were afforded by the public | 


newspapers. They had done their daty 


well by calling immediate attention to these | 


éasualties; but he was rejoiced to think 


| they ought to look to, but the positive da. 
mage to limb and the loss of life that were 
produced by railway accidents. He would 
now take the liberty of asking his noble 
Friend whether there was any objection to 
lay before the House, with as much de- 
spatch as possible, the returns of railway 
accidents from the last return that had 
been made up to the present period; and, 
whether, hereafter, Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment would give Parliament information 
from time to time with respect to those 
matters ? 

Ear, FITZWILLIAM begged, before 
the noble Lord the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade proceeded to answer the 
question that had been put to him, to sug: 
gest to the noble Lord whether it might 
| not be desirable, if there was legislation on 
the subject, that the legislation should be- 
gin in their Lordships’ House rather thaa 
in the other House of Parliament. He 
would not take upon himself to say why he 
thought so, but he would leave it to the 
silent contemplation of their Lordships, 
with the conviction that the reasons would 
suggest themselves to their Lordships, 
though it was not very desirable that avy 
Member of that House should state those 
reasons openly. Ile begged to ask the 
noble Lord if Her Majesty’s Goverament 
had taken into consideration whether It 
would not be desirable that the legislation 
upon this subject should begin in theit 
| Lordships’ House ? 
Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
oo assure their Lordships that Her Mar 
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jesty’s Government were deeply: sensible 
of the great importance of the subject; 
they viewed with deep concern the numer- 
ous accidents. that occurred, and were. as 
anxious as any of, their Lordships to adopt 
some effective mode for.remedying the evil, 
lis right hon- Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr..Cardwell) had already 
given notice in the other House of Parlia- 
ment of his intention to introduce a mea- 


- gure which, he hoped, would have the effect 


of correcting some.of the evils of which 
the public complained; and-the fact. that 
notice had.already been. given in the other 
House, and that a Committee had sat upon 
the subject last year, and had inquired into 
and reported on it, appeared to afford a 
reason Why. the Bilk-should be introduced 
in the other Ifouse rather than, in the 
House of Lords. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the noble Lord. relative to a return 
being made of the number of accidents that 
had oceusred, and the eorrespondence that 
had taken place, he could .assure. him that 
the matter had. been fully considered, and 
it appeared .to his right .hon. Friend and 
himself that there could be no objection to 
comply with. such .an application as had 
been made by-his.noble Friend; but, on the 
contrary, that, great advantage would re- 
sult from it. They. had before them the blue 
book, containing a report of the accidents 
in 1832—it was presented in August, but 
did not,come into their Lordships’ hands 
until the present meeting of Parliament— 
and he purposed that not only should the 
report since the last return be laid before 
their Lordships, but that from time to 
tine, as accidents occurred, a return of 
them should be immediately laid upon the 
tables of the. two. Tlouses of Parliament, 
at such periods in the course of the Ses- 
sion as should be found necessary. 

Earn GREY said, that the reason which 
his noble Friend (Lord Stanley) had given 
for introducing a general measure of legis- 
lation in the other House, rather than in 
their Lordships’, might be a good.one; but 
he could not help thinking that there was 
much force in. what. had fallen from _ his. 
noble Friend on. the cross benches (Earl 
Fitzwilliam), and knowing the cireum- 
stance to which he alluded, he owned he 


was not very sanguine that they would. 


have sent up to that Ilouse. from the other 
4 Bill that would effectually meet the pub- 
i¢ interests upon this important subject. 
He could not help suggesting to their Lord- 
ships that they had power in their hands 
(if they thought fit to exercise it) which 
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' would enable them to-render great service 
to the public in this- matter. There was 

| hardly a railway company.in England that 
| was not constantly coming: to Parliament 
for fresh powers of some -kind or other. 
In the present Session.a number of appli- 
_eations would be made-to Parliament for 
extensive additional powers - from various 

lines of railways. Now, he thought it 

would be.of great advantage if their Lord- 

ships were to come to a determination that 

in all those cases in which railway com- 
panies applied for. additional powers, they 
would not: consent to grant those powers 

‘without a thorough inquiry into the manner 
in which the powers already.possessed by 

those companies had been used, and whe- 

ther they had been used for the public 

benefit, and without inserting in the Bills 

such clauses as might be necessary for the 

efficient protection of the public. If they 

adopted a rule of that kind, he was _per- 

suaded that they would in a very short 

time carry their object practically into 

force, not by any general measure of legis- 

lation, but by a clause introduced on the 

same uniform principle, and in that estab- 

lish adequate protection for the public. 

This was a matter of consequence, not only 

on account of railway accidents, but be- 

cause the Postmaster General had informed 

them that the power which he possessed over 

railways was perfectly inadequate to enable 

him to effect the due performance of his 

duty. If that were the ease, let them grant 

no amalgamation Bijk—let them give no 

new powers—withoyt making it a condition 

for granting those,powers that the com- 

pany requiring them shall do what is re- 

quisite for the convenience and security of 

the public. Again, was there one of their 

Lordships conversant with railway manage- 

ment who was not aware of the very great 

abuses that exist upon the subject? That 

blue book to which his noble Friend had 

adverted, was full of the most remarkable 

evidence respecting the gross abuses that 

prevailed upon railways—how eompanies 

were fighting with each other to the injury 

of the public interests; or how a company, 

having got possession of a line where they 

thought there was no opposition, made the 

most unreasonable demands upon the publie’ 

or withheld from the public. proper accom- 

modation, There was.a.case of this kind; 

for instance, if you: paid: for 300 miles you 

were charged a certain price, but if you 
paid for 60 miles further, you paid a great 

deal less; so that a person was obliged to 

pay something more because he did not go. 
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the additional 60 miles. They had these ! 
things brought before them; but owing to | 
the vireumstance to which his noble Friend 
on the cross benches (Earl Fitzwilliam) had 
so significantly alluded, it was extremely 
doubtful whether any general measure of | 
legislation would pass which would put a, 
stop to those abuses; and, therefore, he 
thought their Lordships would not do their 
duty if they did not come to a resolution | 
that they would not grant additional powers | 
to any existing railway company without a, 
preliminary inquiry into their administra- | 
tion of the powers which they already pos- | 
sessed, and without introducing into new 
Bills such é¢lauses as were necessary for | 
the convenience and protection of the pub- | 
lie. | 
Lorpvj CAMPBELL was of opinion that | 
new legislation on the subject was indis- | 
pevsably necessary. He frequently had 
occasion to lament that the existing law 
was not sufficient to protect the lives of 
Her Majesty’s subjects as regarded rail- 
ways; but he hoped they would have some | 
more effective mode of doing it than that 
which had been just suggested by his no- | 
ble Friend. It would be a libel upon the | 
House of Commons to suppose that there 
was any interest, however powerful or over- | 
whelming, that would overwhelm the cause 
of justice; and he trusted that, before the 
present Session elapsed, there would be a_ 
Bill passed by both Houses of Parliament 
which might do justice to the country. 
That Bill ought certainly to be introduced 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and he 
would most willingly lend his aid in as- 
sisting them in the object which they all 
had iv view. For that purpose there were | 
two points to which he would beg leave to 
draw their Lordships’ notice, in which he | 
had found the present law was defective. | 
One was respecting the liability of the ser- | 
vants of the companies for acts they did 
beyond what might be legally and strictly 
considered within the seope of their autho- 
rity. The Judges had determined—and 
he must suppose wisely—that a railway 
company was never liable for anything 
that was done by any of the servants of 
the company that was unlawful. It had 
happened over and over again that persons 
travelling by railway had been imprisoned 
at stations, and treated in the most bar- 
barous manner; and when an action was | 
brought against the company, they said | 
they gave no orders to warrant that pro- 
ceeding, and the plaintiff was nonsvited. | 
Where it had happened that the policeman 


Earl Grey ‘ 
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er police sergeant, or porter, had gone to 
the station-master and asked his advice, and 
went by his orders, it was said the station. 
master had no authority from the company 
to give those orders; they were unlawful, 
and the company, as a corporation, cannot 
be liable for acts done by their servants be. 
yond the scope of their authority. It was 
necessary that the company, as a company, 
should be responsible for all that was done 


by their servants, when the servants were ° 


believed or ‘supposed to be acting within 
the scope of their authority; and without 
such an enactment justice could not be 
There was another point to which 
he would also call attention, and it had re. 
ference to actions on contract, or for false 
imprisonment. For example, when an ae. 
tion on contract was brought against a rail. 
way company, they said, ‘* By the law we 
are a corporation, and we can ouly contract 


‘under the corporation seal ;’’ and unless it 


could be shown that the contract was under 
the seal of the company, the plaintiff was 
nonsuited. There were some exceptions 
with regard to municipal corporations, 
They might hire a cook—such was the 
early necessity for culinary services— 
without the contract being under seal; 
but the general rule was, that a corpora- 
tion could only contract under the corpora. 
tion seal. Ile would suggest to his noble 
Friend, whether that technicality of the 
corporation seal should not be dispensed 


‘with, and that wherever a contract was 


entered into by those who are the real 
agents of the corporation, they should be 
liable, without any such technicality as 
requiring the corporation seal. 


STATE OF TIE NAVY LIST. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, it 
had been his intention to put a question to 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment, of which he had given notice, re- 
specting the state and condition of the 
Navy List; but as to that question he might 
simply get an answer in the negative, he 
would, with the permission of their Lord- 
ships, change his course of proceeding, 
and merely pro formd conclude with & 
Motion for a Committee. This question 
had assumed rather more importance, 
owing to the circumstances that had oe 
curred since the last meeting of Parlia- 
ment. He would say, at the outset, that 
he had not the slightest intention to give 
offence :—he felt sure, notwithstanding 
anything he might say in reference to this 
question, that there was not one of his 
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brother officers out of that House or in it, 
whatever might be his age or circum- 
stances, who was not ready to render to 
the country any services that might be 
required of him. It was also his intention 
not to mention the name of a single officer, 
but to confine himself to a statement of the 
average age of officers of the highest rank. 
The list that was most prominent, and of 
the greatest importance, was the list of 
Admirals, there being undoubtedly a suffi- 
cient number of captains in the vigour of 
youth and intellect who were capable of 
being selected for Her Majesty’s service. 
The active list of full Admirals consisted 
of twenty-two in number, and he had cal- 
culated what was about the age of the 
youngest of those Admirals who stood 
upon the list. The manner in which he 
had caleulated it was this—he had taken 
the date of his commission as captain, and 
the difference between it and the present 
year, to which he had added the age at 
which it was to be presumed he had been 
promoted to be a captain. [le took that 
age to be twenty-five, and he believed that 
would be a very fair average age at which 
to presume an officer would be promoted to 
the rank of post-captain; and according to 
that calculation he found that the young- 
est officer on the list must be seventy- 
five years of age. To the Vice-Admirals’ 
list he had applied the same test, and he 
found that the youngest officer amongst 
them was about sixty-nine. He would then 
go to the list of Rear-Admirals, and on 
that list there would be found many officers 
who were eapable of taking charge of a 
squadron. There was still another list 
which without any exaggeration might be 
put in the same category as the Rear- 
Admirals’ list, namely, the reserved list, 
which he believed stood pretty nearly at 
the same average age, with some excep- 
tions, The various Orders in Council that 
had been drawn up for the purpose of re- 
lieving the country from officers who might 
be considered useless, had produced the 
result which he would now lay before their 
Lordships—a result which did not give a 
very satisfactory prospect to the country, 
at a period when it might be about to enter 
intoalong war. The first of those Orders 
in Council was dated the 50th June, 1827, 
when it was thought advisable that steps 
should be taken for the purpose of so re- 
gulating the Navy List as to get rid by a 
certain process of the aged officers upon 
the list, and appoint young officers to fill 
their places. That Order in Council pro- 
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vided that captains who had reached by 
seniority the head of the list of captains 
with unblemished character, and had not 
declined or avoided service, should be 
deemed eligible to be superannuated with 
the rank of retired Rear-Admiral; secondly, 
that captains should be eligible to receive 
appointments as flag-officers, provided they 
should have commanded a rated ship for 
four years during war, or six complete 
years during peace, or five complete years 
of war and peace combined; thirdly, that 
lieutenants and commanders should respec- 
tively serve on board, in their respective 
ranks, two years, and one year before being 
capable of promotion to the rank of com- 
mander or captain. This Order in Council 


was considered by the Government and 
the country so unjust in its operation, that 
in the year 1840 it was repealed, and a 
new Order in Couneil was passed, en- 
acting — 


“That, in all flag promotions, every captain 
whose seniority brings him in turn for advance- 
ment shall be placed on the list of flag-officers, 
provided he has served as a captain, and shall 
not have declined service at any time when called 
upon, and that there be nothing against his cha- 
racter as an officer and a gentleman; but that 
the half-pay of those flag-officers who have not 
commanded one or more of Your Majesty’s rated 
ships four complete years during war, or six 
complete years during peace, or five complete 
years of war and peace combined, shall not be 
increased beyond that of rear-admiral, unless 
they shall have rendered, as flag-officers, sea 
service of equal length to complete the period 
above mentioned, of which they were deficient as 
captains.” 


By the same Order in Council it was de- 
creed that retired Rear-Admirals should 
be allowed to remain on the active list, 
but should receive only the pay of Rear- 
Admirals. Again, in 1851, the Govern- 
ment went back, by another Order in 
Council, to the former system, and any 
officer not having served for their flags, 
according to the Order in Council of June 
30, 1827, was obliged to retire to the re- 
served list, which reserved list, so called, 
was, he belicved, virtually a retired list. 
Ile would pcint out to their Lordships the 
gross injustice perpetrated in this case. 
Taking sixteen officers promiscuously from 
the reserved list, and comparing them with 
sixteen taken at random from the active 
list, it would be found that the aggregate 
ages of the sixteen on the reserved list 
amounted to 1,027 years, and those of the 
sixteen on the active list amounted to 
1,038 years. Therefore, according to this 
arrangement, the officers on the active list 
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were the older officers of the'two, At the 
‘same time, that he was ready to admit that 
there might be officers at an advanced age 


who might be entitled to stand on the active 


list by reason of having retained ‘their 
bodily and mental vigour to a degree which 


enabled them to undergo the fatigues of | 


‘service to alate period; yet an injustice 
had certainly been inflicted upon the ser- 
vice, which no other body of men except 


the servants of the Crown would have | 
When } 
an officer entered the Navy, a moral con- | 
tract was entered into with him by the Go- | 


quietly endured for so many years. 


vernment, that if he was zealous in his 
duties, and conducted himself in an officer- 
like and gentlemanly manner, he might 
expect to have an opportunity of rising to 
the top of his profession; and that when'he 


had gone through the whole ordeal of the ser- | 


vice, and had perhaps, been -eonnected with 
Governments and with Cabinets, and was ex- 
pecting to attain the highest honour of his 
profession, he sheuld not have the door of 
promotion shut in his face. Yet this was 
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| filled the arbitrary term of service, would 
‘be altogether rejected. The Order jy 
| Council of 1846 also provided that the 
Superintendents of Her Majesty’s Dock. 
|yards should have the time ‘they had 
served on shore reckoned as time of ser. 
vice afloat; and even civil service, as the 
governor of an hospital, enabled an officer 
to obtain his rank in the Navy. Recently, 
|a very peculiar mode had been adopted 
to check the advance of officers in the 
Navy. ‘The deaths of Admirals were spe- 
culated upon, and when an officer was seen 
to have approached near to the top of the 
list, the Government refused to employ 
| him, in order to prevent him from fulfilling 
the period of service necessary to qualify 
him for a flag. The Order in Couneil 
| stated that the reason why an officer was 
required to have served six years was, that 
ihe should be fitted by previous experience 
,to take the command. This appeared to 
| be extremely sound and right; but hew 
was it carried out? Whilst the regulation 
} precluded a captain from rising to the 


what the Order in Council actually did; | rank of an active Admiral, because he had 
for if an officer had not served in a rated| not served the whole time, on the other 
ship for six years in time of peace, he | hand a young officer sometimes received 4 
was compelled to make his bow and retire | very magnificent ship, and a broad pen- 
from the service. If every officer had an ‘nant, with the command of a squadron, 


opportunity of serving offered to him, and | who had perhaps never commanded any- 
did not choose to avail himself of it, no in- | thing but a small frigate im his life, and 
justice would be done to him by denying | that, perhaps, only for a period of two or 


him promotion; but when the ebaracter of 
the service was such that they could not 
employ him, and such opportunities did 
not occur, then it seemed to him the last 
profession in the world in which they 
ought, when a vacancy occurred, to say to 


a man that because he had not served the | 


fixed number of years he must retire alto- 
gether. Yet they actually said to him, 
** You may be a good and blameless officer, 
but we would not employ you, or’ have 
not employed you, and therefore, we must 
eashier you.” {t was absolutely neces- 
sary, if they wished to promote the effi- 
ciency of the service, that the list should 
at length be revised, and that nothing 
should be suffered to eontinue which cre- 
ated well-founded dissatisfaction in the 
minds of the service, Again, the regula- 
tion with regard to ‘‘rated ships” ope- 
rated very unfairly. A rated ship might 
be very small, and an officer might have 
commanded her twenty years ago; he was, 
however, eligible to promotion, whereas 
the officer who might at a later period 
have served in a frigate or in a line-of- 
battle ship, simply because he had not ful- 


The Earl of Hardwicke 


|three years. Thus they perfectly stulti- 
fied the alleged grounds of the system 
established by the Order in Couneil. He 
might make out a much stronger case be- 
| fore their Lordships if he were to enter 
jinto minute details, and to point out the 
case of individual officers; but that was 4 
course which, out of delicacy for private 
feelings, he would not pursue. He was 
aware that there was a certain class of 
officers who personally benefited by the 
Order in Council, and who therefore might 
not be sorry for its existence; but he was 
perfectly satisfied that there was not 
one of those officers whe would not ac 
knowledge the injustice of the present 
system. Ile believed, if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would give his assistance in 
this matter, by offering to officers of various 
grades in the service the opportunity of 
disposing of their commissions altogether 
for an equivalent to be determined upon 4 
fair principle, that a voluntary relief might 
be afforded both to the service and to the 
finances of the eountry by such an arrange- 
{ment. He believed, moreover, if the Navy 
List was left on its old footing, and as at 
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officer rose he was allowed to take his rank, 
always reserving at the same time to the 
Crown the right of making any special 
selection of officers whieh it thought pro- 
per to employ, that these questions with 
regard to promotion in the Navy would 
never come before their Lordships. He 
hoped their Lordships would excuse him 
for detaining them so long, and he would 
merely conclude by moving for a Commit- 
tee to inquire into this important subject. 

Moved— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the State and Condition of the Navy 
List.” 


Tue Ears oF ABERDEEN said, that 
the nuble Earl who had just resumed his 
seat might be assured that there was no 
noble Lord who did not sympathise with 
the views and motives whieh had indueed 
him to bring this subject before their Lord- 
ships; and if it were not from a sense of 
what he (the Earl of Aberdeen) believed 
to be a duty he owed to the service and to 
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ingly to be deprecated, that were resorted 
to in the promotion of officers in the naval 
service, It was, therefore, thought only 
reasonable that six years’ active service as 
post-captain should be required as a neces- 
sary qualification, previously to any officer 
being entitled to receive an appointment 
as flag officer of the Fleet. Of course any 
regulation. of an invariable description, 
such as that, must in its operation be at- 
tended with cases of individual hardship. 
He regretted that such should be the ease. 
The noble Earl himself, and other noble 
Lords who were in a similar condition, 
might think that an alteration of the regu- 
lation of 1827 was necessary, and they 
might have reasen to deplore the operation 
of the existing rule; but their Lordships 
would perceive that, if such a regulation 
were of any serviee at all, it must be in- 
variably adhered to—for if once an excep- 
tion were made, and the invariable charac- 
ter of the rule infringed upon, that would 
deprive it at once of all its fairness and of 


the public, he should not be disposed to all its merit. De had conferred with his 
oppose the Motion of the noble Earl. He | right hon. Friend at the head of the Ad- 
was quite aware that much difference of! miralty (Sir James Graham) on this sub- 
opinion had prevailed upon the subject from | ject, and it was his opinion, as well as that 
the time of the enactment of the regula-| of every preceding Board of Admiralty 
tion to which the noble Earl had referred; | sinee the year 1827, that no mode more 





but it was a remarkable fact that, although | fair could be adopted to preserve efficiency 
that regulation had, he presumed, been | in the service than to require a reasonable 
brought before every Board of Admiralty | qualification on the part of the officer to be 


that had existed since 1827, not one of | promoted. That being the case, although 
those Boards, in any instance whatever, | he (the Earl of Aberdeen) agreed with the 
had thought proper to deal with that regu- | noble Earl that practically the regulation 
lation. The regulation in question was | had operated hardly in individual instances, 
framed by Sir George Cockburn when he | yet he could not concur with him in think- 
was the naval adviser to the Board of Ad-| ing that the rule should in any ease be 
miralty, at the time when King William | relaxed, because he believed that any such 


was Lord High Admiral; and front that! departure from a fixed and uvalterable 


day to this not a single instance had oc- 
curred of an attempt to make any altera- 
tion in the rule in any respect whatever. 
It was true that there had been subsequent 


character would impair the efficiency of 
| the service, and be attended with conse- 
quences which would put an end to that 
fair and equitable proceeding which had 


Orders in Council with a view to the ex- | hitherto characterised the conduet of the 
tension of the rule then made, but not for | Crown in the promotion of officers in the 
the purpose of introducing any alteration | Navy. Therefore, he could only say that, 
in the Order in Council of the 30th of | after the most fall inquiries and examina- 
June, 1827. He would repeat that in no, tion of the subject, he had come to the 
instance had any officer whatever been | same decision at which all preceding 
promoted to his flag without having previ- | Boards of Admiralty had arrived—that, 
ously complied with the conditions of that | upon the whole, the present system, al- 
regulation. Before the regulation of 1827 | though attended with individual cases of 
was made, there was so much favour andj hardship, nevertheless, was the most just 
caprice shown in the promotion of officers | and the most advantageous to the service 
in the Navy, that there was no certainty that had been proposed. 
whatever as to who would be promoted or| Lorpv COLCHESTER aaid, that no 
who would not; and their Lordships must | doubt the subject to'which his noble Friend 
be aware of practices that were exceed- had ealled the attention of their Lordships 
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was one of great difficulty. The noble 
Earl at the head of the Government had 
said that the regulation of 1827 was made 
by Sir George Cockburn when he was at 
the Board of Admiralty, and that it had 
never since been altered. Now, he begged 
to remind the noble Earl that two Orders 
in Council had been subsequently issued on 
the same subject—one in 1840, and the 
other in 1851. In the Order in Council of 
the 10th of August, 1540, it was stated 
—‘‘that so much of the Order in Council 
of the 30th of June, 1827, as related to 
the promotion of captains to flag officers 
should be rescinded, and that those officers 
who had been placed on the retired list 
under that Order in Council should be 
placed on the list of flag officers according 
to their seniority as captains.”” He be- 
lieved that this alteration of the regulation 
of 1827 was made in consequence of the 
case of Captain Debenham, which was 
considered at the time to be one of great 
hardship. Under the Order in Council of 
1840 all captains who were ready to serve, 
whether they served or not, were put on a 
level with rear-admirals in respect to their 
pay. By the Order in Couneil of 1851, 


again, captains who had not served their 
full time, instead of being placed on the 


active list, were required to be placed on 
the reserved list, and to receive the pay of 
rear-admirals, Thus the Government had 
neither the power to require the services of 
officers on the reserved list, nor were the 
finances of the country benefited by the 
arrangement. With regard to the period 
of six years which an officer was required 
to serve in time of peace before he was 
entitled to his flag, he thought there ought 
to be some limit as to the time within 
which that service should have taken 
place. At present a captain night have 
served in command of two brigs, and re- 
mained on shore twenty-two years after- 
wards, and then he would be entitled to 
his flag, whereas another officer, who 
might have served two years in command 
of a large ship, and three years in com- 
mand of a line-of-battle ship, would be 
thrown aside, merely because he wanted a 
year’s more service. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
it was essential to the effective power of 
the service, and that the public interest 
required it, that every captain to have the 
qualification and rank of Admiral should 
have served for a certain period as com- 
mander of a ship in Her Majesty’s service. 
Such was the rule, and no doubt it was 


Lord Colchester 
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a just rule; still, after what had been 
stated by his noble Friend, he thought it 
very desirable to reconsider the details of 
the Orders in Council. For, certainly, 
there was something contrary to all reason 
in saying, that an officer should be con. 
sidered qualified for a flag after having 
served six years in one of Her Majesty's 
rated ships, perhaps before 1830, yet that 
he should not be considered qualified by 
having served in another ship, where equal 
or even superior experience might have 
been acquired. Service rendered before 
steam had been introduced, and before 
very large ships were built, which were 
more difficult in maneuvring than smaller 
vessels, would be a very imperfect quali- 
fication for a flag in the present day; and 
generally the tendency of the Order in 
Council of 1827 was not to give us the 
captains who were most acquainted with 
the service as it was now, but captains 
acquainted with the service as it used to 
be, and as it was not now and never could 
be again. It appeared to him, therefore, 
that it was most desirable the details of 
the rule should be reconsidered. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) had 
stated, that the rule was established in 
1827, at the suggestion of Sir George 
Cockburn. No man was held in higher 
esteem, or more honoured, and deservedly 
so, than Sir George Cockburn, by the 
whole of the British Navy; but their 
Lordships must consider the difference of 
the naval service in the year 1827, and of 
the same service in the year 1853. In 
1827 not many years had elapsed sinco 
the country had been involved in a long 
and arduous war, and, therefore, the pro- 
bability of any captain being excluded by 
the restriction as to four years’ service 
was very remote; but now after forty 
years’ peace the practical effect of the rule 
was exclusion from promotion, and not ad- 
mission. This was a further reason why 
he thought it highly desirable that the 
rule should be reconsidered in its details. 
He recollected most distinctly a claim 
made on behalf of Her Majesty, by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1846, to a power of pro- 
moting any officer of any rank in the Navy. 
That was a power which should never be 
confided to the Admiralty—it should not 
be for the Admiralty to make any such 
extraordinary promotion. That power had 
been most rightly reserved to the Crown, 
and a case might arise when Her Majesty 
might most wisely exercise that power by 
an Order in Council. There would be aa 
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ample guarantee against the power being 
improperly exercised. No Order in Coun- 
cil could take place without the whole 
merits of the officer to be promoted being 
brought before the Cabinet. It would 
thus become a public measure, and one of 
the highest importance, and which it would 
be the dutiy of the Minister to defend in 
Parliament; and they might rest perfectly 
satisfied that it would not be adopted ex- 
cept under circumstances when the public 
would see it was plainly demanded. He 
thought it most desirable to guard the Navy 
against the introduction, or rather the 
extension, of anything like party feeling 
in the selection of any officer for any em- 
ployment in the service of the Crown. He 
believed that he hardly used too strong an 
expression when he said he thought it a 
public crime in a man at the head of the 
Naval Department, or at the head of the 
Army, when, from private, personal, or 
party motives, he promoted a person over 
the head of another who was deserving of 
the promotion. It was his first duty to 
look around and select from every depart- 
ment the fittest man he could find. That 
was the true secret of success in war. It 


was, indeed, the true secret of success in 
civil affairs; but in war it was essential to 


success. Let them look around; for they 
would invariably find that, whatever might 
be the general merits of individuals—what- 
ever might be their ability or their zeal— 
all great things in eivil life, and even 
more, perhaps, all great things in war, 
were performed by some few, some very 
few, men of superior ability and superior 
genius ; and there could not be a greater 
or a more valuable talent in a man placed 
in the situation of his noble Friend oppo- 
site (the Earl of Aberdeen), or, yet more, 
placed in the direction of the Admiralty, 
or of the Army, than that of discovering 
- ability by which great things might be 
one. 

After a few words from Earl Watpe- 
GRAVE, which were inaudible, 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn, 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 7, 1854. 


Minvres.] Puszic Brrzr.—1° Oaths. 


STANNARIES COURT. 
Mr. COLLIER said, he would now beg 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to extend 
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the jurisdiction of the Stannaries Court, to 
define and regulate the cost-book system 
of mining, and to limit, in some degree, 
the liability of partners in cost-book mines. 
The subject, he need scarcely inform the 
House, was one of great and growing im- 
portance. The discoveries in California 
and Australia had imparted a great im- 
petus to mining transactions in this coun- 
try, especially in the production of tin and 
copper. The prices of these minerals were 
still, however, higher than they had been 
for a considerable time. Moreover, gold 
had been discovered in the mines of this 
country in large quantities, and there was 
no reason to suppose that England, as well 
as Australia, might not become a gold- 
producing country. Under these cireum- 
stances the subject seemed tv call for at- 
tention, and he was now going to ask 
leave to extend the jurisdiction of the 
Stannaries Court, which now had jurisdic- 
tion over the Cornish miners only, to the 
miners of Devonshire. The Stannaries 
jurisdiction had prevailed time out of mind 
in Cornwall, by which all disputes relative 
to tin mining had been determined. In 
1836 its jurisdiction was extended to all 
other minerals, and considerable powers 
were given to it, together with an appeal 
to the Lord Warden of the Stannaries, 
which office was now executed by His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. The Court 
had exercised a most salutary legal and 
equitable jurisdiction, which had given 
great satisfaction. The tin miners of De- 
vonshire were supposed to be able to resort 
to their old Stannaries Court; but that 
had, in fact, now become obsolete, and 
he proposed to extend the jurisdiction of 
the Cornwall Court to Devonshire. He 
believed this measure would be generally 
approved of by all connected with mining 
operations in Devonshire. He was happy 
to say that the proposed extension would 
be attended with no increase in the bur- 
dens of the country. He had communi- 
cated to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
the Lord Warden of the Stannaries, his 
intention of bringing in this Bill, and he 
had been informed that, when the present 
vice-warden was appointed, His Royal 
Highness had stipulated that he should, if 
necessary, extend his jurisdiction to De- 
vonshire without any increase of salary. 
Another part of the measure related to 
the regulation of mines conducted on the 
cost-book principle. In 1845 an Act had 
been passed for the regulation of joint- 
stock companies, requiring that they should 
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register certain particulars, and placing 
various restrictions on those companies ; 
but joint-stock mining companies were 
exempted from the operation of the Act. 
But though the mines had been exempted 
from this Act, the Legislature did not 
define what constituted them. The cost- 
book system was a simple mode of con- 
ducting an adventure by means of a cost 
book, in which all the proceedings of the 
company were entered, and all shares were 
transferred by the simple process of strik- 
ing out one name and adding another. 
By this system the whole body of the 
shareholders held frequent meetings, and 
exercised a eomplete control over their 
own affairs in a primitive and republican 
manner, and without the intervention of 
an aristocracy of directors. The Stan- 
naries Act did not apply to cost-book 
mines, and the consequence was, that many 
companies were now endeavouring to evade 
the Joint-Stock Companies Act by a co- 
lourable compliance with the cost-book 
system, so that it was sometimes a matter 
of great difficulty to determine whether a 
company was liable to penalties for non- 
registration under the Joint-Stock Com- 
panies Act. Te proposed to remedy this 


by compelling all cost-book mines to regis- 


ter with the vice-warden of the Stannaries 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, their rules 
and regulations, and to make it compulsory 
for them to have some regulations which 
would ensure a compliance with the cost- 
book system. The third portion of the 
measure touched on a subject of great 
importance—that of the limitation of the 
liability of partners. He proposed that 
mines which had conformed to the pro- 
visions of this Act should be entitled to 
borrow money on the common terms of the 
lender’s participating in the profits, with- 
out being liable beyond the amount of his 
shares; and that a list should be published 
so as to furnish information of the names 
of the limited and unlimited shareholders. 
This led him to the subject of limiting the 
liability of partners generally in trading 
concerns. The House was well aware that 
by the law of this country a man who had 
but one share in a company was liable to 
his last acre or shilling. The law even 
went further, and said if any man lends a 
farthing of a trading concern on the terms 
of participating in the profits, although he 
took no part in the management, he should 
still be liable to his last acre or shilling. 
This was contrary to the law of nature, 
and to that of every civilised country. In 
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other nations the law of partnership em 
commandite had been introduced. It wag 
by reason of that law that Florence, Genoa, 
and Venice, attained such unprecedented 
prosperity in the middle ages. It had 
been introduced in France, and received 
the approbation of the most eminent ju- 
rists of that country. By its means the 
people of Holland had been enabled to 
reseue large traets of territory from the 
sea. It had also been adopted in the 
United States. It might be said that, 
under the present law, this country had 
attained its present degree of prosperity; 
but he said that the greatest works 
of the age, our railways, our canals, 
our steamers, had been produced by a 
breach of that law. But for the special 
intervention of Parliament for the purpose 
of breaking through that law, we should 
to this day never have had a railway ora 
steamer in this country, but should still be 
travelling by coaches and sailing vessels, 
The Birkenhead Docks would never have 
been constructed, the Menai Straits would 
never have been bridged over. Our law 
of partnership was inapplicable to large 
classes of trading concerns, which required 
the concentration of a great number of 
persons, and of great quantities of capital, 
The Board of Trade had a very invidious 
task to perform in selecting companies for 
special privileges, and, in doing so, they 
must cause great jealousy in other com- 
panies. It would therefore be extremely 
desirable that a large number of companies 
should be allowed, as a matter of right, to 
adopt the system of partnership en com- 
mandite, and that persons should be al- 
lowed to lend money to partnerships on the 
terms of participation in the profits, with- 
out being exposed to ruin. This systent 
of limited liability of partnerships—the 
principle acted upon on the Continent— 
would tend, he thought, if adopted, to pro- 
mote enterprises of public utility, such as 
gas and water works, and the improve- 
ment in the dwellings of the poor; for it 
was well known that a number of persons 
who had capital to lend were restrained 
from lending it by the fear of ruin. The 
present law of this country had the effect 
of deterring capitalists from advancing 
money for such schemes, and turned it 
into what he (Mr. Collier) considered an 
unnatural channel of limited liability, and 
had been in some measure the means of 
fostering schemes of a speculative nature 
and the railway mania. This principle of 
unlimited liability bore with peculiar hard- 
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ship on our mining companies. Tle had } 
been told of an instance in which a farmer | 
in the north of Devonshire had a mine 
discovered on his estate, who was presented 
by the company that worked it with five 
shares in compliment to his liberality and | 
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subject which involved questions of the 
greatest importance. That of limited lia- 
bility, for example, was one on which there 
existed great diversity of opinion—some 


| thinking that it would add greatly to the 


trade and enterprise of the country, while 


courtesy to the company. In consequence | others looked upon it as too vast a change 
of this he became liable for the debts of | to introduce into the law of partnership. 
the company, and was reduced to utter| So far as he was concerned, his hon. and 
ruin. The effect of such a law tended to | learned Friend should have leave to bring 
deter persons of respectability from em- in the Bill, and he could promise him that 


barking in mines, and gave them up to | it should receive the utmost consideration 


adventurers, who made mere speculations | 
of them. THe ventured to think that what | 
he proposed would tend to place mining 
schemes on a more solid foundation, in- | 
erease the capital embarked in them, and | 
tend to develop the mining interests of | 
the country to an extent that they could at | 
present hardly calculate. He was aware | 
that to carry out the principle that he ad- | 
yocated to the utmost, wovld be to extend 
the principle of limited liability of part- | 
nership to the whole Kingdom, and he 
would not shrink from the consequences of 
that. The present Bill would extend this 


principle enly to mines in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, and he did not think they could 
try the experiment under more advanta- 
geous circumstances. 


It would be on a 
limited area, and under the control of a 
Court combining law and equity, and ad- 
ministering justice speedily and cheaply. | 
If the experiment failed, it would not then 
be too late to retrace their steps; if it, 
succeeded, he considered it would be a 
most important event. It would have the 
elect of giving additional opportunities for 
the investment of capital, especially to the 
middle and labouring classes. It would 
have the effect of interesting the labourer 
in the commercial transactions of the coun- | 
try, not merely as a labourer, but as a} 
capitalist; it would also have the important 
social effect of tending to bring together | 
labour and capital, the interests of which, 
though they might sometimes appear an- 
fagonistic, were not so in reality. These 
were the grounds on which he proposed to 
introduce the present Bill. | 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, | 
this was unquestionably a matter of great | 
importance, and he begged to assure his | 
hon. and learned Friend who asked leave | 
to introduce the Bill, that it was one to | 
which he was willing to pay every possible 


at his hands. There was no doubt that he 
had devoted much attention to the subject, 


/and the measure was one well worthy the 


attention of the Ilouse. Without at all 
pledging himself or the Government, there- 
fore, to any opinion with reference to the 
matter, he would give his assent to the 
introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. IIUME said, the subject was one 
of such vast importance, and the opinions 
which prevailed in the country were so de- 
cidedly in favour of limited liability, that 
he thought the House ought to have from 
the Government as early a decision as pos- 
sible. A Commission had been appointed 
to inquire into the law of partnership, which 
Commission might have, he thought, ob- 


‘tained all the necessary evidence in a few 


days, and he rose to express a hope that 


‘the Government would not allow any time 


to be lost, for there was throughout the 
country a disposition that the law of partner- 
ship should be reconsidered. [le frankly 


‘owned that up to a recent period he had 


been opposed to the principle of limited lia- 
bility; but at length he had become so sa- 
tisfied from many facts which had reached 


‘him of its advantages, that he confessed he 


was a convert to the doctrine, and, like all 
those who embraced a new faith, felt very 
anxious for its promulgation. The middle 


' and lower classes took a deep interest in the 


question, and he must again express a hope 


| that the Government would lose no time in 


bringing the matter fully and fairly before 
the House. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, that as one who 
had a large interest in mining operations, 
he wished to offer to the House a few 
observations upon the question then under 
its notice. It seemed to him not a little 
strange, when he reflected upon the great 
extent and importance of those operations, 
that no measure for their better regulation 


attention. Ie was far from saying that) had up to the present day been submitted 
he was prepared to go all the length of his | to Parliament. He believed that the mea- 
hon. and learned Friend in the matter on| sure which his hon. and learned Friend 
which he proposed to legislate. It was a| (Mr. Collicr) asked for leave to introduce, 
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was a step in the right direction, and he 
(Mr. Moffatt) felt assured that one provision 
of that measure—the extension of the juris- 
diction of the Stannaries Court to Devon- 
shire, would be regarded as a great boon by 
the inhabitants of that part of the country. 
With respect to the cost-book system he 
must observe, that it was one fraught with 
inconvenience as it now stood, and he should 
like to see the principles of that system well 
and clearly defined. Now, with reference to 
the importance of the interests which were 
involved in mining operations in this eoun- 
try, it would merely be necessary to state 
to the House a few facts in order to con- 
vince hon. Members of their magnitude. 
IIe found upon inquiry that the quantity of 
copper which had been produced from the 
mines of Cornwall and Devonshire in the 
year 1729 had been valued at 30,0001. 
In the first year of the present century it 
appeared that the quantity produced had 
been estimated at the value of 500,0001., 
while last year its value had been 1,211,000. 
With respect to the law of limited liabilities, 
he had merely to observe that, so far as he 
could ascertain the feelings of the people 
in the south-western counties of England, 
they were entirely favourable to its ex- 
tension to mining operations. There were 
also other portions of the Kingdom— Wales, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland, for in- 
stance—in which mines existed, and into 
which it was desirable that the law should 
be introduced. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, he was strongly 
in favour of the principle of limited liability. 
One great advantage he anticipated from it 
would be that of putting an end in a great 
measure to the strikes which so often dis- 
tracted and disturbed the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country. It would enable a 
large class to take a share in commercial 
enterprises who were now excluded from 
them—fearing the responsibility which at- 
taches to them—and would greatly extend 
the demand for labour. 

Mr. W. BROWN said, he was no con- 
vert to the principle of limited liabilities 
generally. He was quite convinced that 
this country owed much of its prosperity to 
the credit and honour of the British mer- 
chant, which he believed would be greatly 
impaired if we were placed in the same con- 
dition as France at this moment, through 
the adoption of the principle of limited lia- 
bility. As matters now stood, a merchant 
who wished to have transactions with fo- 
reigners was often deterred from engaging 
in them because he was not able to ascer- 
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tain the position in which the parties stood, 
in consequence of this very law of limited 
liability. It was dishonourable for any 
commercial man who profited largely in 
years of prosperity to evade his share of 
the burdens and losses which fell upon 
traders in years of adversity; yet in 1847, 
and similar years, he did not doubt there 
were many who would have availed them. 
selves of the shelter afforded by the law of 
limited liability, had it existed in this coun. 
try, and the character of our traders would 
consequently have suffered. In mining con- 
cerns and railroads, in Jarge and speculative 
undertakings, or in new pursuits, it might 
be expedient for the Government to grant 
the protection of limited liability; but he 
would prefer that in each individual case of 
parties coming before the House, it should 
be decided whether it was expedient to have 
limited liability or not. If we had pros. 
pered on the system of unlimited liability, 
he hoped that our prosperity would not be 
endangered by the adoption of the opposite 
system. 

Mr. H. H. VIVIAN said, he thought 
that if the jurisdiction of the Stannaries 
Courts was extended to the neighbouring 
county of Devon, the Llouse would confer 
a great boon on the mining interests of 
that county. On the question of limited 
liability, he begged to say that he thought 
it would be highly undesirable to introduce 
it generally into our commercial system, 
but it appeared to him that there were cer- 
tain undertakings with regard to which it 
would operate beneficially, such as required 
an amount of capital quite beyond the con- 
trol of individuals—railway and steamboat 
undertakings, for example, and also insur- 
ances and others attended with great risk. 
He conceived that mining especially came 
within the class ef undertakings to whieh 
this principle was applicable, and the prac- 
tice of the country showed that it was #0, 
for he could not recollect the case of a 
single mine in Devonshire or Cornwall that 
was carried on by an individual. 

Viscount GODERICH said, the Jaw of 
partnership was in a position in which it 
could not be allowed long to remain. The 
power now vested in the Board of Trade 
of granting at its pleasure charters by 
which special privileges were conferred on 
some bodies, while they were denied to 
others whose object was similar, was vit- 
tually a power of granting monopolies. 
This objection would be removed if limited 
liability were granted to all who were pre 
pared to submit to the stringent regula 
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tions which would in that case be necessary. 
If it were right to suspend the law in 
favour of large undertakings, how could it 
be just to enforee it against those who were 
engaged in undertakings which required a 
small amount of capital? The present law 
often operated with very great injustice. 
Let the House take the ease of a man who 
had made a valuable discovery. This man 
wanted capital to carry out his discovery. 
He went into the market to raise it, but 
here he was met by the law of partner- 
ship, and he could not obtain the money 
which he wanted, because the capitalist 
would not be satisfied with a fixed rate of 
interest, and the law forbade him to share 
at all in the profits of the undertaking, 
unless he was willing to become liable in 
the event of its failure, with his last shil- 
ling. It was, however, chiefly on account 
of the interests of the working classes 
that he advocated the principle of limited 
liability. He agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth, that by the 
alteration of the law which he sought to 
effect, they would do something towards 
putting an end to the disputes between 
capital and labour, which must have of late 
engaged the attention of every Member of 
that House. A law which would enable 
the master, if he chose, to share a portion 
of his profits with those whom he employ- 
ed, would tend more to bind together the 
interests of the two classes than any other 
measure that could be passed. And if 
workmen themselves wished to combine 
together to carry on manufacturing opera- 
tions, whatever might be the opinion of 
the House as to the result, they ought not 
to be denied the opportunity of making 
the experiment. He trusted, therefore, 
that the whole subject would shortly eome 
under the consideration of the House. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, before the 
question was disposed of, he wished to re- 
mind the House in what position the prin- 
ciple of limited liability now stood. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney Ge- 
neral had stated that he had no objection 
to the first reading of this Bill, which, as 
he understood it, was for the purpose of 
extending the jurisdiction of the Stanna- 
ries Court to Devonshire; but in the course 
of the discussion that other question was 
introduced. Ile wished to remind the 
House, that in 1850 a Committee of that 
House had sat upon one branch of the 
subject. In 1851, another Committee sat 
for the purpose of more particularly con- 
sidering the law of partnership, and upon 
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that Committee were men of great com- 
mercial and legal ability, who had investi- 
gated the subject. Immediately upon the 
accession of the present Government to 
office, a Commission was appointed, in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation of a Com- 
mittee, consisting of eminent legal and 
commercial men. That Commission had 
been most attentively engaged in investi- 
gating the subject. That very day he had 
been informed the Chamber of Commerce 
of Liverpool had been consulted by the 
Commission, and he thought, therefore, it 
was obvious that in sanctioning the first 
reading of this local Bill for Cornwall and 
Devonshire, the House was not passing an 
opinion aye or no on the greater question 
which was now under the consideration of 
a Commission. He would offer no oppo- 
sition to the introduction of the Bill, but 
would defer any opinion upon the question 
of limited liability until the Commission 
had concluded its labours, 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Collier and Mr. Moffatt. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he rose 
pursuant to notice, to move that a Select 
Committee be appointed to consider whe- 
ther, by any alterations in the forms and pro- 
ceedings of the House, the despatch of publie 
business could be more effectually promoted. 
The noble Lord the Member for London 
(Lord J. Russell) had upon a former occasion 
signified it to be his intention to offer no 
opposition to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, in connexion with the subject which 
he (Sir J. Pakington) was about to intro- 
duce to their notice. No opposition to his 
Motion would, he was given to understand, 
be made upon either side of the House, 
and he should, therefore, detain the House 
but a very few moments while he adverted 
to the subject to which it referred. Hon. 
Members must be well aware that a great 
pressure of business had prevailed in that 
House of late years. In the Session of 
1848 that pressure had become so great 
that upon the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Malton (Mr. Evelyn Denison), a Com- 
mittee had been appointed to inquire into 
the meang by which it might be obviated. 
That Committee in its Report had stated 
that the time at their disposal—having 
only been appointed at the close of July— 
was so short as to prevent them from giv- 
ing that consideration to the various sug- 
gestions which had been made for the pur- 
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pose of effecting an improvement in the|in the whole a total of 215 Committess 
mode of transacting public business which | appointed in that year. Now, he remem. 
they desired. A strong impression pre- | bered that the noble Lord opposite had, jn 


‘Business of 


vailed out of doors that the greater portion 
of the time of Members of the House was 
oceupied in talking. Now he did not feel 
perfectly sure that there was not some 
foundation for that impression. In the 
course of last Session fifteen hours and a 
half had been consumed by certain right 
hon. Gentlemen in making three speeches. 
The several offenders to whom he alluded 


were his right hon. Friend near him the | 


late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Disraeli), the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the right hon. President 
of the Board of Control (Sir C. Wood). 


IIe could not presume to criticise speeches 


the course of last Session, requested that 
hon. Members would abstain from moving 
for new Committees, on account of the 
difficulty of procuring Gentlemen who were 
at liberty to give their services. Indeed, 
last Session the business of the House, 
generally, had been unusually heavy. Par. 
liament had assembled in the month of 
November, 1852, and, with the exception 
of a few weeks, had continued to sit until 
ithe close of August, 1853. No doubt, a 
| great amount of public business had during 
| that time been transacted; but many im. 
| portant measures had, in consequence of 
| the pressure upon the time of the House, 





coming from such distinguished orators, | been abandoned altogether; while others 
though it was certain that the two Chan- | had been hurried with a precipitation which, 
eellors of the Exchequer ran what in sport- | in his opinion, was highly disereditable to 
ing phraseology was termed a dead heat, | that House as a legislative body. Another 
and the President of the Board of Control | objection which might be urged against 
had beaten them both. Now, although he | the existence of the present mode of pro. 
(Sir J. Pakington) would not presume to | ceeding in the House was, that the physical 
criticise the speeches of those right hon. | exhaustion to which it subjected hon. Mem. 
gentlemen, yet he might be permitted re- | bers was likely to prevent men of high in- 
spectfully to state that in his humble opin- | tellectual attainments, who could not u- 
ion those speeches would have been better | dergo that degree of exhaustion without 
if they had been somewhat more brief. In | injury to their health, from devoting their 


The 


the Report of the Committee to which he | time to the service of their country. 
had alluded, he had found a statement to | hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Brotherton) 
the effect that in the five years which | complained of the hours that were kept in 
elapsed between 1832 and 1837 the num- | the House; but unless some resolutions were 
ber of petitions which had been presented | come to relative to the form of transacting 
to the IIouse was upon the average 7,436 | business on an improved method to that 


for each year; that from the year 1837 to 
1842 that average had been 14,014; while 
during the time which expired between 
1842 and 1847 the number of petitions 


now adopted, he could expect no material 
}change in this respect, as the House did 
‘not select from choice, but was compelled 
| by necessity to sit late. It was to afford 


had increased to the annual amount of | a remedy for such a state of things that 


16,397. The number which had been 
presented in 1848 was 18,450. He was 
perfectly aware that the time occupied in 
the presentation of petitions was not very 
important in extent; but he had mentioned 
the faets to which he had just called the 
attention of the House in order to demon- 
strate, though in a somewhat indirect man- 
ner, the ratio in which the general business 
of the House might be supposed to have 
increased of late years. He found also 
from the Report of the Committee that in 
the year 1848 forty-four public Committees 
had been appointed by the House—twenty- 
eight Election Committees, fourteen Rail- 
way Committees, and seventeen other Com- 
mittees had also been appointed—while the 
number of Committees appointed to con- 
sider Private Bills had been 112, making 


Sir J, Pakington 


he had deemed it advisable to make the 
| present Motion. Ile must confess that he 
; did not feel very sanguine as to the bene- 
| ficial consequences which would result from 
the appointment of a Committee; but it 
|must at all events be admitted that the 
names of the Gentlemen whom he had 
nominated to serve upon that Committee 
afforded a sufficient guarantee that no 
'change would be made in the proceedings 
or forms of the House without due deli- 
beration. 

Sim GEORGE GREY said, he would 
not oppose the formation of the Committee, 
but he must candidly confess he was with- 
out any very sanguine expectation of ad- 
vantageous results from it. Ite considera- 
tions would be confined to public as contra- 
distinguished from private business, and it 
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was the private business which caused that 

ressure on the time and convenience of the 
Jlouse of which they were all so painfully 
sensible. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee which some five or six years ago, on 
the Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Malton (Mr. Evelyn Denison), consider- 
ed this subject, and which suggested vari- 
ous modes of facilitating the progress of 
public business; but it was the general im- 
pression of that Committee that it was not 
desirable to impose new restrictions on the 
privilege of debate which were likely to be 
regarded with disfavour by the House ge- 
nerally. From the Committee, however, 
there originated certain suggestions, some 
of which had been adopted by the House, 
and which had been found to work well. 
But the Session, nevertheless, had lasted 
quite as long as before. The fact was, that 
there was no hope for that House except in 
the good sense of its own Members, in eon- 
fining themselves to the subject under dis- 
cussion, and forbearing from making unne- 
cessary speeches. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
entirely concurred in this last observation. 
Unless hon. Gentlemen would restrain the 
flourishes of their eloquence, and come to 
the determination of only speaking when 
they had something to say, and avoid sta- 
ting what had already been stated by 
others, the House would be harassed, 
overworked, and worried to the end of 
time. It was eertainly desirable that 
there should he some improvements in 
the present mode of doing business, and, 
above all things, that long debates after 
midnight should be avoided. He could 
call the attention of the House to many 
occasions when important measures were 
pressed on between twelve o'clock at night 
and two in the morning; and he knew of 
eases where the clauses of a Bill were 
gabbled over at the rate of ten clauses a 
minute. He hoped that the Committee 
would direet their attention to the impor- 
= of providing a remedy for this erying 
evil. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, ‘* to con- 
sider, whether, by any alterations in the 
forms and proeeedings of this House, the 
despatch of public business could be more 
effectually promoted :’"—Sir John Paking- 
ton, Lord John Russell, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Goulburn, Mr. Evelyn Denison, Mr. So- 
theron, Mr. Greene, Mr. John Ball, Mr. 
Wilson Patten, Mr. Brotherton, Sir George 


Grey, Mr. Walpole, Lord Stanley, Mr. 
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Ifume, and Mr. Bright :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he would 
take that opportunity of stating that he 
had prepared during the vacation a Manual 
of the Forms and Rules of the House, and 
if the House thought fit to refer it to the 
consideration of the Committee, it might 
perhaps be found useful to them. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
H[ouse was much indebted to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the preparation of so useful 
a work, and he should move that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER laid on the Table Rules, 
Orders, and Forms of Proceeding of the 
House of Commons relating to Public 
Business; referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Business of the [louse. 


THE DUCHY OF CORNWALL, 

Mr. KENDALL moved, that there be 
laid before the House a copy of recent cor- 
respondence [1852 and 1853] between the 
Duchy of Cornwall and the Woods and Fo- 
rests, on the subject of the rights of the 
Dnehy in the county of Cornwall. 

Mr. J. WILSON said, he considered 
this a most improper return to grant in its 
present shape, as it called for the whole 
correspondence between the Duchy and 
Woods and Forests, without defining any 
particular subject, or any particular corre- 
spondence. The correspondence was not 
only bulky, but, also, would be extremely 
inconvenient to be produced, as bringing 
before the public matters which were still 
under consideration, the settlement of 
which might thus be materially impeded. 
If the hon. Gentleman would specify any 
particular correspondence, if it were not 
objectionable, it should be furnished. 

Mr. KENDALL said, that five years 
azo a Commission was issued to define the 
limits of the rights of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall and the Woods and Forests. Those 
limits were fixed, but since then a corre- 
spondence had been going on between the 
Duchy and the Woods and Forests to sce 
whether the Duchy had not greater rights. 
He and others were, therefore, anxious to 
see that correspondence, and to know what 
was going on, but it was perfectly impos- 
sible for him to specify any particular cor- 
respondence, or he would have been most 
happy to do so. 

Mr. J. WILSON said, he thought that 
the reason mentioned by the hon. Member 
was quite sufficient to justify the House in 
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refusing this return. Plainly, the interests 
of third parties would be materially affect- 
ed, and matters brought forward which 
were still under discussion, and out of 
which litigation might arise. It would, 


therefore, be extremely unfair to divulge 
a correspondence in such a stage which 
would have such an effect. 

Motion negatived. 


ALLEGED CORRUPTION OF IRISII 
MEMBERS. 

Mr. I. BUTT: I rise, Sir, for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of the House 
to a matter which I think they will con- 
sider to be of some moment to the charac- 
ter, not only of a large section of the Mem- 
bers of this House, but to the character of 
the House at large; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, I am sure the House will par- 
don me if I venture to ask their attention 
for a short time to the case I have to bring 
under their notice. I believe I may pre- 
sume that there are very few Members who 
have not read in an influential journal of 
yesterday morning, an article certainly in- 
sulting to one section of the Members of 
this House, and I think derogatory to the 
character of the House in general. I feel 
persuaded that there is not a Gentleman in 
this House who will not think that the 
eharge which has been advanced in that 
article against the Irish Members, made it 
incumbent upon some one of those Mem- 
bers to take the very earliest opportunity 
which the forms of the House permitted of 
bringing the subject under the considera- 
tion of this branch of the Legislature. The 
facts of the case may be briefly told. Ata 
public dinner, given in Tuam, in the county 
of Galway—a dinner at which it is not un- 
important to observe that some Gentlemen 
who are Members of this House were pre- 
sent—at that dinner, given, I believe, to 
celebrate the principles of the Tenant 
League, statements were made by two 
gentlemen, to the effect that within their 
own knowledge instances had occurred in 
which the patronage of the Crown was 
sold by the Irish Members of this House; 
that those Members had obtained that 
patronage from the Minister of the day in 
return for votes given on divisions in which 
the Minister was hard pressed; and that 
the patronage so procured had been sold 
for money. I think every Member of this 
House must feel that if the forms of the 
House should permit it, it is of vital impor- 
tance that we should put this matter in a 
train for immediate investigation, so that 


Mr, J. Wilson 
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the scandal charged should be disproved jf 
it have no foundation, or that if it be wel 
founded, the guilty parties should be ex. 
posed to whatever penalties they may have 
incurred. I think I can state a precedent 
which we may follow for the purpose of 
attaining that object. 1 believe that when 
I shall have read one or two sentences 
from the article in the Zimes of yesterday, 
the House will feel that it contains a libel 
on this House, and, therefore, constitutes 
a breach of our privileges. The course | 
propose to pursue is, to complain that the 
article is a breach of our privileges, and 
then to move that it be read by the Clerk 
at the table, and afterwards that it be re. 
ferred to a Committee of Privileges, to in. 
quire into the charges in question, and to 
report thereon. In so doing, I have strietly 
followed the precedent I have alluded to, 
I have exactly copied from the Journals 
of the House the words of a Resolution 
adopted on a similar occasion. In the 
year 1834, a Gentleman, who was thena 
Member of this House, stated, at a public 
dinner in the north of England, that an 
Irish Member, whose name he did not 
mention, who had publicly spoken and 
voted against the Irish Coercion Bill, had 
spoken approvingly of it in private to the 
Minister of the day. One course was 
taken at the time which I hope will not 
be followed on the present occasion— 
namely, several Irish Members rose in 
their places and denied the imputation, 
as far as they were concerned. It ap- 
pears, from the Journals of the House, that 
the Examiner newspaper, which happened 
to contain a report of the speech in whieh 
the charge was put forward, was handed 
in as containing a breach of the privileges 
of the House; that the charge was read by 
the Clerk at the table; and that a Com- 
mittee of Privileges was then appointed to 
investigate and to report upon the matter. 
That Committee reported that the charge 
against Mr. Sheil—for it was against him 
that it was directed—was unfounded ; and 
it was afterwards withdrawn by the Gen- 
tleman who had first made it. I believe, 
that, following that precedent, we shall be 
able, consistently with the forms of the 
House, to institute an investigation, for 
which, I think, hon. Members generally 
must be anxious, into the scandalous 
charge to which I am now referring. 
The course I shall pursue is formally to 
complain of the article as a matter affect- 
ing the privileges of this House, and then 
to move, first, that it be read by the Clerk 
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at the table, and afterwards that it be!demonstration, is a gentleman of some 
referred to a Committee of Privileges, who | standing and position. He stated that he 
shall have full power to inquire ‘into, and | knew, of his own knowledge, a Member of 
to report upon, the whole matter. Having! Parliament who received 5001. on condition 
stated the course which | propose, and the | that he obtained for a third party the pro- 
precedent upon which I rest it, I must} mise of an appointment as a stipendiary 
now ask the attention of the House to a| magistrate, and who was to receive 500U. 
very short statement of the facts on which | more as soon as the appointment should 
the charge is founded. From the Times | have been actually made. Mr. Kelly added 
of the 30th of January, it appears that at/ that on a particular occasion when the 
a public dinner held in the city of Tuam, | Minister was hard pressed for votes the 
which is stated to have been a ‘‘ most in-| promise was given, and the 5001. were 
fuential ’’ one, and which was attended by | paid; and that on another occasion, when 
his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Tuam— | the Minister was again hard pressed, the 
I hope the Solicitor General for Ireland is | appointment was actually obtained; and 
not taking a note of the title—by Mr. | then the man who had purchased the office 
Moore, Member for Mayo; by Mr. Lucas, | turned round—it is hard to say that this 
Member for Meath; by Mr. Swift, Mem- | or anything else can aggravate the infamy 
ber for Sligo; and by some other Irish | of the transaction—turned round on the 
Members—it appears that at that dinner | person through whom he got the place and 
Dr. Gray, a gentleman who was a can-| refused to pay him the second 5001. Now, 
didate for an Irish county at the last elec-| I think that if the matter rested here, 
tion, and a gentleman, as I can say from my | there is not a Member of this House who 
own knowledge, of considerable position in| would not feel anxious, that, if the forms 
lreland—Dr. Gray stated—lI necd not read | of the House permitted it, this statement 
his speech, which was delivered at a public | should be subjected at once to investiga- 
dinner, with perhaps some oratorical am-/ tion. It is very easy to say that this is a 
plitude of expression, which I may con-/ libel on the character of Irish Members, 
dense without injury to the substance— | and it is very easy for English Members to 
Dr. Gray stated that at a time when) treat that as a matter of little moment; 





paid guardians were appointed to admin-| but it is impossible, even if you were so 


{ 


ister the business of Poor Law Guardians disposed, to lower the character of one- 
in Ireland, a friend of his consulted him! sixth of the Members of this House with- 
with respect to a proposal made to that | out lowering the character of the whole of 
friend by an Irish Member of Parliament, this assembly. I will go further, and say 
tothe effect that that Member would ob- | that it is impossible to lower the character 
tain for him the situation of a paid guar-|of Members representing Ireland in this 
dian if he made over to him the amount of | House, as this statement does lower them, 
one year’s salary on obtaining the appoint-| when applied to them as it is applied in 
ment. Dr. Gray, however, had ascertained | the Zzmes of yesterday, without inflicting 
that the office was one which the Govern- | on the cause of constitutional government 
ment meant shortly to abolish, and that a| all over the world a heavy blow and great 
person purchasing it at the price of a year’s | discouragement. No persons, I presume, 
salary would only enjoy it for five months. | would be more anxious that this statement 
Now a more scandalous charge than that | should be investigated than the Gentlemen 
against a Member of Parliament it is im- | occupying the Treasury benches opposite. 
possible to conceive; and the charge was It is a libel on the Minister, because it is 
made not anonymously, but was made by a_ plain that no person can dispense the pat- 
gentleman addressing a numerous and ex- | ronage of a Minister without his consent; 
cited audience, in the presence of Members | and observe, that the statement made is, 
of Parliament, and made, it will be ob-| that when the Minister was pressed on a 
served, not as an isolated instance, but | division he placed this office at the disposal 
as an illustration of the mode in which | of a man who made his vote the condition 
business is managed in this House, and of obtaining the office, and who turned 
the means by which Ministers obtain ma-| into money the patronage so given to him 
jorities. There was a second statement ,asa bargain for his vote. Speaking for 
wade by another gentleman, a Mr, Kelly, | the gentry of Ireland, I must say I think 
of whom 1 know nothing, but who, 1 they have some right to demand an inves- 
Presume from the ‘‘ rapturous applause ”’ | tigation into these two transactions. See 
with which he was received at this great | how the case stands. The parties to whom 
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these proposals were made were offered 
the office of a paid guardian and the office 
of a stipendiary magistrate. Both these 
offices were created for the express purpose 
of securing by paid officials of the Govern- 
ment the due discharge of duties which 
you would not confide to Irish gentlemen 
in their own districts. The duties of 
our guardians of the poor were transfer- 
red to paid guardians—the administration 
of the Poor Law was taken out of our 
hands—the local guardians were not to 
be trusted. To insure efficiency and purity 
they were to be superseded by persons 
selected by the Government. How are 
they selected? The office is set up for 
sale. So again with the office of stipen- 
diary magistrate. They said that they 
could not trust the local magistrates—that 
those magistrates were partisans, and that 
the administration of justice should be free 
from taint; and they therefore sent into 
every district paid magistrates to watch 
the gentry of Ireland. That office, too, 
was sold. I think the gentry of Ire- 
land have a right to ascertain whether the 
powers which were taken away from them 
because it was said they could not fitly use 
them, have been obtained in the mode stated 
in this charge. But, more than this, there 
is another reason for the investigation which 
] now propose. 1 believe that many of the 
Irish Members can afford to despise these 
accusations; but how are the stipendiary 
magistrates of Ireland cireumstanced —in 
what position are they placed? There is 
a statement that one particular magistrate 
purchased his place and then cheated the 
man from whom he bought it; and that 
man is now, perhaps, sitting upon the ma- 
gisterial bench in Ireland, lording it pro- 
bably over the unpaid magistracy. He is 
sent down, we may naturally suppose, on 
particular occasions to institute inquiries 
which could not be confided to the partisan 
spirit of the unpaid magistracy; and this 
paid agent of the Government is sending 
perhaps to the treadmill men, who, if this 
story be true, are far more honest than 
himself, Is it not just to the stipendiary 
magistrates of Ireland—is it not due to 
the law they administer, that an inquiry 
should be made into this subject, that they 
should know who this man is who bought 
his appointment? But I do not hesitate to 
say justice to every Irish Member of Parlia- 
ment demands that, if I may use the ex- 
pression, the saddle should be put upon the 
right horse, and that if there is a guilty 
man among them, his name should be made 


Mr. I. Butt ¥ 
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known. If there were any doubt » 
this point, I think that doubt would be set 
at rest by a paragraph to which I am about 
to call the attention of the House as g 
breach of its privileges. The Times of 
yesterday morning deals with the matter 
thus :— 


“We have satisfied the theory of the constity. 
tion, as far as the Irish division of the Empire is 
concerned, with no sparing hand, but we have not 
succeeded in obtaining a body of representatives 
which an Irishman could look upon with satisfac. 
tion, or an Englishman without dismay. In the 
name of constitutional government, we may be 
permitted to ask what does the section of Irish 
Members represent beyond the embodied wish of 
some hundred needy men to obtain place, salary, 
and position ?” 

Now that statement is made because it is 
alleged, that at a dinner at Tuam, two 
Irish Members—it is not even said at 
what intervals—were charged with this 
high offence. This journal, for no other 
reason, thinks it right to hold out to the 
British public, and to hold out to Europe, 
without exception, or without qualification, 
that 100 Irish Members—unless we assume 
that 100 instead of 105 being mentioned 
constitutes some exception—that 100 Irish 
Members here are nothing but needy men 
seeking place, salary, and position. | 
confess I felt indignant when I read this 
charge. I felt I should be justified in 
appealing to the sense of justice of British 
gentlemen, and asking them if this is a 
fair way of dealing with us. I ask—and 
I am sure the House will not refuse the 
demand—that I be jndged here by my 
own actions. Believe me these libels do 
mischief. These libels on a whole nation 
are read, I know, with feelings of deep 
indignation in Ireland. They mar that 
desire for amity between the two nations 
which some of us, who in this article 
are insulted and maligned, have made 
sacrifices at home to support. I do not, 
Sir, mean to follow up my Motion by 
any penal proceedings against the edi 
tor of the Times. I think the time is 
gone by when this House can maintain 
its character by any such proceedings. 
I believe the best way in which we. cao 
now maintain our character and vindicate 
our honour, is by showing that we are 
anxious to ascertain the truth in eases such 
as this, and that we are prepared to punish 
the offenders if such charges be established. 
But the House will pardon me for speaking 
under the influence of strong feeling, when 
I find that that which is as dear to me as 
my own personal honour—the character of 
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iny country—is attacked. I ask English 
Gentlemen, is there any particle of justifi- 
cation for this article—one more unfair and 
ungenerous than which has never, I think, 
appeared in the English press? There 
are Irish representatives in this House 
who are in station, fortane, and rank equal 
toany of the English representatives ; 
and I will say that among those of us who 
have not the advantage of hereditary 
wealth and station, there are men as in- 
capable of pursuing a sordid and unworthy 
course as any one of the English Members. 
Believing as I do that this article in the 
Times violates the privileges of the House, 
I think that the [louse has a right to in- 
quire into this case; and I believe that, 
in conformity with the precedent to which 
I have already referred, the House, in 
treating this as a question of privilege, 
ought to refer it to a Committee, which 
would give the parties who have made the 
charges an opportunity of substantiating 
them, or would enable the Irish Members 
against whom the charges are directed to 
prove that they are unfounded. I think 
the lrish Members are, in justice, entitled 
to the investigation for which I ask. I 
believe it is nut necessary for me to trouble 
the House with any further observations. 
The subjcet is one upon which I feel very 
warmly, and, indeed, I have searcely al- 
lowed myself to trust to my own feelings 
in bringing the matter before the House. 
If | have spoken upon the subject—I 
will not say with warmth, but with more 
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that the article be read by the Clerk of 
the House. 

The Clerk at the table accordingly read 
the article from the Times. 

Mr. BUTT then moved that a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
allegations contained in the said publica- 
tion. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL: I rise, Sir, to 
second this Motion. I differ, however, 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
proposed it, but only on one point—namely, 
with regard to his complaint of the Times 
newspaper. I do not think that we Irish 
Members are at all justified in complaining 
of the conduct of the Times newspaper; 
for, when our own newspapers have set the 
example of defaming and maligning the 
character of the Irish representatives, I 
think our indignation should first be di- 
rected against them, and that we cannot 
wonder that the great organ of England 
should—in the immense scope of the intel- 
ligence it gathers from all quarters of the 
world—have taken up this subject among 
others. There is, unhappily, a most mis- 
erable spirit of accusation, recrimination, 
bitterness, and dissension in Ireland, which 
renders us the laughing stock of the world. 
With regard to the charges themselves, I 
will say this. I believe 1 had not the ho- 
nour of a seat in Parliament during the 
period to which those charges refer; but I 
had the honour of a seat in this House for 
a number of years, and I must say that I 
never before heard any such charges ad- 


warmth than was becoming, I am sure the | vanced with anything like the colour of 


House will feel that that is owing to the | proof adduced. 


I sincerely believe, from 


earnest wish which I entertain that the | what I know of my brother Members, and 
Irish Members should occupy a position | from what I have always known of the Irish 
above suspicion; and that if there is any | Members generally, that these charges will 


guilty one among them, the just conse- 
quences of his guilt should fall upon him 
alone, 


We, the representatives of Ire-| nies. 
land, in this the Parliament of the United | concur in the inquiry now proposed. 


be found to be utterly baseless—that they 
will be found to be mere miserable calum- 
At the same time | most heartily 
I go 


Kingdom, stand on a perfect level with you, | with the hon. and learned Member to the 
therepresentatives of England. We believe | fullest extent, and I hope the inquiry will 


that it is only by professing our readiness | be pushed to the uttermost degree. 


There 


to investigate any charge which may be| is one feature, however, with respect to 
advanced against us, that we can maintain | the article, which has not been noticed by 


4 character which will enable us to dis- | 


tharge efficiently the duty whieh we owe, 
Hot ouly to Ireland, but to the Empire at 
large. With these few ebservations, and 
thanking the Louse for the patience with 
hich it has listened to me, I beg leave 
formally in my place to complain of the 
article in the Times of yesterday, to de- 
liver in the paper at the table, and to move 





the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Butt), and that is, the position in which 
the gentlemen who brought forward these 
charges have placed themselves. Dr. Gray 
admits that he was consulted upon this 
most foul transaction. The appointment 
of paid guardians has now ceased for 
nearly three years. For nearly three years, 
therefore, these charges have been kept 
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locked up within Dr. Gray’s breast. Tis 
zeal for the public interest, for the honour 
of his country, and for the purity of its 
representation, have consequently been in 
abeyance all this time. I must confess 
that if a gentleman presumed to consult 
me upon the details of any such transac- 
tion, I don’t know whether I might not at 
the moment be hurried into some act of 
heat; but this much I do know—that not 
for one day, not for one hour, not for one 
minute, would I consent to bottle up such 
a subject. I say Dr. Gray has placed him- 
self in this position—that, from having so 
long concealed it, he is, to a certain extent, 
an accomplice in the matter. As to Mr. 
Kelly, if 1 am rightly informed, he not 
only was equally guilty of concealment— 
for he did not bring the subject forward 
till what he thought a convenient moment 
—but he actually assisted in the nefarious 
transaction, he actually lent his aid to this 
gross, base, disgraceful, infamous, and un- 
constitutional proceeding. I do trust, that 
before the Committee now to be appointed, 
these gentlemen will be called upon to ex- 
plain their reasons for so long concealing 
the cireumstances. I hope Her Majesty’s 
Ministers will not offer the least objection 
or opposition to this Motion. I trust there 
will be no objection to it on the point of 
form or otherwise. I also hope that the 
investigations of the Committee will be 
most searching. The honour of Irish Mem- 
bers is concerned, and I think we are in- 
debted to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
for taking up the question. I must say, 
however, that I don’t think it ought to 
have been left with him to take it up. On 
looking at the reports of the dinner, I saw 
that there were Members of Parliament 
present; and when such an offence against 
morality was imputed to Parliament—when 
such a charge was made against their bro- 
ther Members, they were bound either to 
vindicate them, to join in the denuncia- 
tion, or to bring the matter before the 
High Court of Parliament to which they 
belonged. Since, however, they have not 
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thought proper to do so, I must say that 
I, as an individual, feel deeply indebted to | 
the hon. and learned Gentleman—and I | 
think the House ought to feel so too—for | 
having brought this subject under our no- 

i 


tice. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I think, Sir, | 
the House cannot feel the slightest doubt | 
or hesitation in the propriety of assenting | 
to the Motion of the hon. and learned | 


Mr. J. O’ Connell 
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Member for Youghal. It is due to the 
honour of Parliament, to the character of 
the Government, and to the character of 
those Irish Members who have been jp. 
cluded in that sweeping denunciation to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman hag 
called our attention. I do not, however, 
wish to follow the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man in his remarks respecting the com. 
ments of the 7imes newspaper, or to fol. 
low the hon. Gentleman who seconded the 
Motion in his observations upon the eon. 
duct of Dr. Gray and Mr. Kelly. I will 
only say that we have the names of Dry, 
Gray and Mr. Kelly as the persons who 
have made these charges. We have, there. 
fore, the means of investigation, and | 
trust that the investigation will be pursued 
to the utmost extent, in order to ascertain 
whether there is any truth whatever in 
these statements. If such offers were 
made, I trust the Committee will ascertain 
from whom they proceeded, and to whom 
they were addressed; and, in short, that 
they will inquire into all the particulars 
and details connected with the transac. 
tions. 

Mr. J. BALL: Mr. Speaker, I should 
not interfere on this occasion but that 
possibly I may contribute a little to the 
information the House may desire to have 
as to one of the transactions commented 
upon in the Times. In the course of the 
various articles which have appeared in 
different newspapers on this subject, it is 
stated that the Government of the day 
was responsible for the appointment of paid 
guardians in Ireland. Now, it does 
happen that the persons responsible for 
such appointments have been Mr. Twisle 
ton, the late Chief Commissioner of Poor 
Laws in Ireland; the present Chief Com 
missioner, Mr. Power; or the humble indi- 
vidual who now addresses the House. | 
believe Mr. Twisleton was well known to 
many Members of this House; he was 
well known out of it; and I will venture 
to say that no public officer in any posi- 
tion could have shown more independence, 
or a more honest, anxious, and scrupulous 
desire to discharge his duties without re 
gard to any considerations of party or pet 
sonal favour. With regard to Mr. Power, 
I may say the same, and I think I may 
appeal to Irish Members—at least to those 
who have been acquainted with his pro 
ceedings during the long time he has been 
in Ireland—for confirmation of my states 
ment. But, fortunately, ‘a practice was 
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jntroduced into the office, and was most! man to take a part in the political conver- 
diligently adhered tu as long as I was sation that goes on with reference to the 
able to exercise any influence there, of re-| management of public affairs in Ireland, 
quiring that every recommendation con-| without hearing, very frequently, cases of 
nected with appointments in that depart- this kind mentioned upon evidence which 
ment of the public service should be made | it is impossible for any man to disbelieve. 
by public official letters; and I believe that | The difficulty in dealing with cases of the 
every single appointment made—at least | kind is simply this—you hear a case men- 
during the time I was connected with the | tioned; it is mentioned to you in private as 
department—can be traced to official let-| a matter of conversation by persons well 
ters. I may observe that I think such a | acquainted with the facts, by persons whose 
practice might be found of immense value | evidence you cannot disbelieve, but you are 
in other departments of the public service, | not at liberty to mention their names; you 
Whenever persons sought by private re- | eannot break the seal of confidence under 
commendations or letters to obtain appoint- | which the facts have been revealed to you. 
ments to offices, the uniform answer of my | ¥ have heard many Members of this House 
colleague, Mr. Power, and of myself, was, | relate facts of a similar kind, and I believe 
“State anything you think proper to say it is utterly impossible for any gentleman 
as to the gentleman you mention in a pub- | acquainted with the details of political af- 
lic letter addressed to this office.” I fairs to disbelieve that such transactions as 
earnestly hope that these transactions or this have taken place. The hon. and 
allegations—for I venture to doubt whe- | learned Gentleman (Mr. I. Butt) has eom- 
ther there were any transactions—will mented upon the article in the Zimes— 
receive a most searching investigation, and (and, indeed, some words in the article lead 
that the calumnies which have been to that mode of treating it)—as if the ac- 
spread abroad by those who, I must say, eusation of corruption brought against the 
cannot be called Irish patriots, may be the | Irish Members was based upon the state- 
subject of the strictest inquiry. | ments of Dr. Gray and Mr. Kelly—as if 

Ma. LUCAS: Sir, an appeal has been no such accusations had been made before 
made tou me by the hon. and learned Gen-|—as if the Times was resting upon that 
tleman who moved the appointment of the evidence, and made the accusation upon 
Committee, and, therefore, I think it would the information which these two after-din- 
not be becoming in me to allow the ques- | ner speeehes eonveyed. Now, nothing can 
tion to be decided without offering a few be further from the truth; nothing can be 
observations. I am in no way personally further from the fact. I have with mea 
cognisant of the two cases stated at Tuam statement made in the Times last Sep- 
by Dr. Gray and Mr. Kelly. I was pre- | tember—months before the Tuam banquet 
sent when they were stated. One of them —months before the statements of Dr. 
Thad never heard stated before; the other Gray and Mr. Kelly—very much stronger 
Thad heard stated by Dr. Gray at public | than the statement made in the artiele of 
meetings on many previous occasions. That the Zimes which has been alluded to by 
is part of my answer to the hon. Gentle- the hon. and learned Gentleman. With 
man opposite (Mr. John O'Connell) who the permission of the House I will read the 
complains that, until the dinner at Tuam, statement to which I refer. When hon. 
Dr. Gray had never stated this case of cor-| Members talk about an article in the 
ruption, f had heard this case frequently | Times, we are not, of course, to pry into 
stated before, and I am bound to say I be-| the mysteries of newspapers; that is a 
lieve the statement to be true. I fecl my-| very delicate subject; but we know it is 
self bound to come forward on this oceasion, | not nobody that writes the article in the 
though I am in no way mixed up with these Times, and we sometimes hear very exalted 
particular accusations, because I sat by | names mentioned in connexion with Lon- 
when these partieular statements were don newspapers. I don’t know—perhaps 
made, and I had approved and do approve nobody in this House knows—whether the 
the line of argument and observations which | article in question may not have been writ- 
these statements were meant to illustrate. | ten by a Seeretary of State. Perhaps, at 
Ihave frequently brought similar accusa- | all events, it may have been written by the 
tions in a general way myself. I believe | Secretary to a Board. At any rate, what 
them to be true. I have no doubt what- | is a matter of public notoriety is this, that 
ever they are true; and I will say this—|the proprietor of the Times—one of the 
that it is utterly impossible for any gentle- proprietors of the Zimes—is a Member 

‘ 
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of this House; a supporter, not the least 
efficient supporter, of the present Govern- 
ment; a man perfectly cognisant of all the 
rumours and talk of the Treasury Bench, 
and who does not insult his fellow suppor- 
ters of the present Government by making 
allegations which the Government. itself 
believes to be false. The accusations 
brought against the whole body of Irish 
Members I believe, in that generality, to 
be unfounded. I have never brought al- 
legations so general and sweeping. Being 
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he said—rose in his place and declared he 
thought there was no accusation to answer, 
Well, the Session ended. We went to 
our homes with that scene fresh im our re. 
collection, and with that burst of indigna. 
tion never to be erased from our memories, 
Parliament was not up a month when | 
saw the following article in the leading 
columns of the Times, written, perhaps, by 
a Member of the very Government oppo. 
site. I don’t know, of course, who wrote 
the article, but it is as probable as not 


an Irish Member myself, of course I have| that it was written by a Member of the 
not intended to inelude in these accusations Government :— 


either myself or the gentlemen with whom 
I act. I have brought no such aecusations 
against the Irish Members who sit on this 
(the Opposition) side of the House. My 
accusations have been’ dirceted against 
those who, for a long course of years, 
have been eonneeted in a commerce of 


“There are things which are violent and da 
structive in their instincts and ordinary course, 
but which, nevertheless, may be subdued or man- 
aged, as hawks and ounces may be taught toas- 
sist man in the capture of game.” 


| Here is a complimentary description, which 


corruption with the sucecssive Whig Go- | 


vernments. Of such transactions the edi- 
tor of the Times is a very proper and 
fitting witness. But Iet me read this arti- 
ele. I have not copied the whole of it, 
but I will read some extraets. Before I 
do so, let me reeall to the minds of hon. 
Gentlemen a seene which took place in this 
House in the course of the last Session, 
when an accusation of corruption was 
brought against the present Government, 
in connexion with certain Irish Members 
who were not named, by my hon. Friend 
the Member for New Ross (Mr. Duffy). 
No one who was in the House on that oe- 
easion ean forget the frenzy—the indigna- 
tion—which that charge of corruption ex- 
cited on the benches opposite. It was 
almost impossible to stand against the 
torrent of indignation which that charge 
evoked. Even the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) was almost 
borne down by it, and weaker and Jess 
practised Members were fairly overwhelm- 
ed by the torrent. I declare that, such 
was the impression whieh that burst of 
indignation preduced upon my mind, that 
for a moment, I believed the opposite side 
of the House to be pure. Well, the House 
recollects how that affair ended — how, 
when it was found the accusation did not 
mean that money was actually paid down 
into somebody's palm in the lobby by the 
right hon. Member for Wells (Mr. [ayter), 


but referred merely to political corruption | 


—to the prostitution of public principle 

through the ordinary agencies of Govern- 

ment—the noble Member for the City of 

London—if I did not misunderstand what 
Mr. Lucas 


the writer evidently means to apply to 
some Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the Ilouse—* hawks and ounces may be 
taught to assist man ”’—that is, the nobler 
ereatures on the Treasury bench—** in the 
eapture of game.” 

« Everything has a handle, and every man has 
his price, and the only question is, how to get at 
them. We presome we must put down in this 
eategory of dangerous yet manageable commodi- 
ties that very trueulent yet most convenient body; 
the representatives ot Ireland in the British House 
of Commons. Finding themselves but seantily 
reported, and discovering also that duels are not 
mueh in fashion ”— 


Hon. Gentlemen opposite will see with what 
respect they are treated by their friends 
and patrons— 


—“they begin to reflect, and dawning reason 
is happily assisted by some other circumstances of 
a sobering character. After a few months their 
bills come in faster than their receipts, and every 
post brings a heap of letters from their constitu. 
ents asking for this or that place, or rather why 
this or that place has not already been obtained. 
The Member's scruples, if he has any, are met 
with the rejoinder that his predecessors were not 
so unsuccessful or so nice ; and the result is, that 
before long the whole Brigade is on very 
terms, if not with the Government as a whole, 
at least with some very influential functionaries 
therein.” 


Some of the Brigade now are “on very 
good terms with the Government as 4 
whole,’’ and even form part of the Govern- 
ment. Then the writer goes on to observe 
upon the universal influence of patronage in 
Ireland :— 

“In this country (he says) there is a very large 
class who have never asked a favour from a Go- 
yernment,_and would think it a degradation to 
ask one—that is, for themselves. ‘There is 00 
such class in Ireland. There everybody counts 


_ the chance of a place of some sort, for himself or 
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his children, as part of his prospects in life. He 
is positively ill-used if he does not get something. 
It is this enormous mass of expectation that con- 
stitutes the pressure on the Irish Brigade, and is 
really irresistible. What can an M.P. do but 
sent his constituents, and state their griev- 
ances in the proper quarter? But, if their first 
and only real grievance is that they have not got 
3, it follows that the proper field for an Irish 
triot’s exertions is, not the Llouse of Commons 
but the Treasury. This, of course, involves rela- 
tions more or less amicable with the authorities 
of that place. Llence the good understanding 
that is sure to spring up eventually between any 
Government whatever and the whole tribe of Irish 
firebrands. They learn to roar at last like suck- 
ing-doves—to reserve their opposition for points 
of little importance, or for questions where it will 
be utterly in vain.” 


I think that is a very fair description of 
the line of policy which we have seen pur- 
sued by some Irish patriots on the other 
side of the House. 


“In a word, they are brought at last as much 
under the Ministerial manége as steam in the 
hands of the engineer ; so that their heatings and 
their coolings, their expl and their collapses, 
are turned to equal account in moving the great 
machine of the State. ‘his is the real function 
of the Irish Brigade, and the not unimportant as- 
sistance rend by Ireland to the conduct of this 
great empire. We will not depreciate it. The 
Irish Member is a very serviceable animal.” 





Gentlemen opposite will be pleased, I have 
no doubt, by what follows, and by the 
terms of respect in which they are spoken 
of by their friend in the article which I am 
reading :—- 

“The Irish Member is a very serviceable ani- 
mal—all the more serviceable for not being very 
nice in his habits. It is not too much to say 
that hardly a single measure would have passed 
for the last twenty years but for this facile and 
well-paid Swiss corps.” 


The Irish Members, continues the writer, 
“must all be paid, and they will all vote 
for their pay.”” Ile then goes on to refer 
to a letter of a correspondent, whom he 
describes as— 


“Topeful, not of the Irish and their innate 
good sense or honesty, but of the British Govern- 
ment, which he seems to think has the remedy in 
its own hands, As the Irish Brigade have gene- 
rally got elected upon speculation, with no capi- 
tal whatever but their seats and the virtues we 
have attempted to describe, they have to fight 
rather an uphill game with the world. It is the 
nature of the business to require quick returns, 
otherwise the constituents, P.P.’s, and represen- 
tatives all become discontented. 
dent, therefore, proposes that the Minister shall 
starve them out by shutting the doors of the 
Treasury against them. It seems to be thought 
possible, indeed, that they might be literally 
starved, and that the Irish Brigade might be in- 
dueed to surrender at discretion, as a garrison is 
after it has eaten its horses and its boots. For 
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our part we don't quite see how the plan is to 
work, Unfortunately, there is always a demand 
for tools, and so long as there is a demand there 
will be a supply. A Minister hard-set’”—(that is, 
a Whig Minister)—“ and threatened with a fac- 
tious defeat, will seldom reject the proffer of 
votes, or non-voting, if it will keep him on the 
right side of the hedge. In fact, he cannot re- 
fuse; and when the vote is tendered, used, en- 
joyed, and appreciated, it is about as difficult to 
refuse the pay as it is to eat a good dinner and 
throw the bill in the waiter’s face.” 

The next sentence, I think, will meet 
with general approbation :— 

“ The sentiment of the transaction is not high, 
but we question whether Aristides the Just would 
have refused to avail himself of a mercenary 
vote, or to give the voter a small place for his 
friend, if he thought the safety of his country 
(or his place) depended on it.” 


I have interpolated the word “ place ’’ be- 
cause that is the obvious meaning of the 
writer. Well, now, the House will please 
to recollect that Dr. Gray and Mr. Kelly 
had not spoken, and these particular 
charges had not been heard, when, in the 
course of last September, this article ap- 
peared. What I have a right to say from 
that article is, that when immense indig- 
nation is expressed about these two cases 
of corruption, when such an earnest desire 
is expressed to have these two extraordi- 
dinary cases of corruption inquired into, 
I hope the desire for that inquiry does not 
spring from a desire to ignore the faect— 
the general, great, broad, and leading fact 
—that this system of corruption, in which 
there have been the Whig Ministers on 
the one side, and a body of Irish Members 
on the other, has been the system by 
which the Whigs have maintained them- 
selves for a series of years in power. That 
is the notorious fact; as the writer in the 
Times says—very well acquainted he is, 
no doubt, with the traditions of Whig 
Government—*‘ it is perfectly notorious, 
though, of course, it may be denied.” I 
am prepared for any amount of denial; 
but no amount of denial will destroy any 
sane man’s belief in the fact 1 have stated. 
What have we had before us? I offer, of 
course, no objection to the appointment of 
this Committee; I wish these two charges 
to be inquired into; I wish every charge of 





Our correspon- ; 


corruption that is named to be inquired 
into; but I object to this inquiry into two 
' specifie charges being held by any one as 
decisive of the general fact. Why, what 
| was one of the first things that drew my 
|attention to this subject? 1 recollect a 
| speech being made by my hon. Friend the 


|Member for Mayo (Mr. G. H. Moore) at 
i 
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Ballina some time since. It was published | toms; at all events, it was such a situation 
afterwards in a pamphlet, corrected by the asa poor man might fairly ask for. My 
speaker, and he said in that speech that, | friend refused to have anything to do with 
from his experience, he believed the price the transaction. The sum offered, how. 
of place was as well known as the price of , ever, was 91., and he was curious to know 
Stocks. I have had facts stated to me why that particular amount was offered, If 
which I have a difficulty in stating, or it had been 10U., perhaps my friend’s euri 
might have a difficulty in stating, because | osity might not have been excited, but an 
I am not at liberty to mention the names odd sum like 91. did stimulate it, and my 
of my informants, but which leave no friend asked the reason why that amount 
doubt on my mind as to their truth; and I was offered. The answer was—* Oh, that 
believe I shall not be doing what is wrong is the exact sum which was given by the 
if I mention these facts to the [louse—not person whose death has created the vacan- 
under any pressure, for I am perfectly free ey to such and such a Member of Parlia. 
at this moment to mention them or not. |ment—naming him—when the place was 
If I mention them, I do so warning the vacant before.” [Cries of * Name!”] I 
House beforehand that I have them from | have heard mentioned dozens of these 
authority which I am not at liberty to | cases, but I heard one fact mentioned 
name. [A laugh.] Hon. Gentlemen op-| which is worth a great many isolated eases, 
posite laugh, and are, perhaps, very glad because it refers to a system of Govern. 
that the authority cannot be named; but ment. It refers to something which fell 
the facts themselves are true, and I am frem the lips of the late Mr. Sheil, in the 
merely cautious before mentioning them to interval between the Durham letter—which 
guard myself from being called on to name I dare say the noble Lord the Member 
my authority, because I cannot in honour for London recolleets—and the meeting of 
name it. [Cries of **Oh, oh!’’ Well, | that Parliament in which the Ecclesiastical 
now, hon. Gentlemen opposite seem to Titles Bill was to be brought forward. 
think that that throws a doubt upon the During that interval some of Mr. Sheil’s 
accuracy of the statement. Then [ad- friends were very anxious, I am told, to 
dressing the Irish Members on the Minis- know his opinion as to how the Govern- 
terial benches], you don’t wish to hear the | ment of the country was to be managed in 
statements made ? [ Cries of ** No, no!”’] future if the Whigs quarrelled with the 
I am delighted with these frank admissions Irish Members; and Mr. Sheil answered, 
on your side. I believe you do not want | as it was reported tome—and the authority 
to have the statements made; I believe on which I have it is so good that I have 
that you don’t want to have the facts | no hesitation in saying I believe it—Mr. 
known; I believe that you agree with the | Sheil’s answer was, **Lord John Russell has 
writer in the Times that a system of cor- | calculated everything minutely, and—men- 
ruption is necessary for the management | tioning some one connected with the Trea- 
of the affairs of this country, and you wish | sury—I am not sure about the name, and 
to have as decent a veil thrown over the therefore I will not mention it—holds the 
inevitable infamy as possible. [** No, no!’’] Irish Members in the hollow of his hand.” 
Oh, then, you do wish to have the facts|The gentleman to whom Mr. Sheil gave 
stated? Well, then, if it please you, I) that information was rather curious to 
will state the facts. Here is one stated to| know what this figurative language of one 
me by a friend of mine. He may, for| gentleman holding so many other gentle- 
anything I know, when I have stated the | men in the hollow of his hand could possibly 
fact, be willing publicly to come forward | mean, and the explanation given to him, I 
and vouch for his share in the trans-| am told, was this:—That before any great 
action, which was in no respect a dis- | debate was to come on—when a division was 
dishonourable or disereditable one. The | apprehended, as the writer in the 7imes, 
ease was this:—A pvor man came to him! or, as Mr. Kelly says, in which the Go- 
with 91. in his hand, thinking that my | vernment would be hard pressed—on the 
friend had some influence with a certain | eve of such a division, Gentlemen received 
county Member on the other side of thea circular stating that such and such 4 
House, and he said, ‘I believe you have place was vacant, and that it awaited their 
influence with such and such a person— | recommendation to have it filled up; that 
naming him—and I wish you would use| the recommendation was not filled up till 
that influence to get me the situation’’— | after the division—that is, as I understand 
I think it was that of porter in the Cus- it, until after the Member had given the 
Mr. Lucas ' 
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yote in favour of the Government, or—if 
he happened to represent a very unman- 
ageable constituency—until after he had 
siayed away. Mr. Sheil added — and of 
this it is possible the Government is not 
cognisant—that a certain number of Irish 
Members were in the habit, when they 
got these recommendations, of taking them 
forthwith to a person whom he described 
as a broker, and of selling them in the 
way which we have heard described in 
the speeches of Dr. Gray and Mr. Kelly, 
which form the basis of the present Mo- 
tion. This account Mr. Sheil, I believe, 
deliberately gave in Dublin, at the period 
I have described, as the rationale of the 
relations between the Whig Government 
and a certain branch of the Irish represen- 
tation, and as the means by which the 
Whig Government of that day was to be 
kept in power. Now, I have stated this 
to the Ilouse, because, having sat by while 
the accusation was made, | was very un- 
willing to shrink from taking my proper 
share of the responsibility. I am in no 
way responsible for the particular facts 
alleged at the Tuam banquet, but, that 
hon. Gentlemen may not imagine there will 
be nothing for the Committee to inquire 
into, I will mention one fact. Immediate- 
ly after we got notice of the discussion 
last evening from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has introduced it to the 
Honse, I telegraphed to Dublin to Dr. Gray 
to tell him what had occurred, and to ask 
him for instructions, and I have at this 
moment, only five minutes before I rose to 
speak, received back from him this tele- 
graphic message—‘* I am ready to attend 
at the bar of the House.”” Dr. Gray, 
therefore, has not stated what he is afraid 
to meet; he has stated it, believing it to 
be true, is ready to take the consequences 
of his statement, and, either at the bar 
of this House, or at the bar of the Con- 
mittee, he is ready, I have no doubt, to 
make good what he has said. I must, in 
conclusion, apologise to the House for hav- 
ing troubled it so long on this subject ; 
bat I thought it was my duty to be as 
frank to the House as I could, seeing that 
1 have made statements on this subject out 
of the House, and wishing to show that I 
was not afraid to repeat them in the House, 
face to face with some of those whom they 
might concern—if, indeed, they do con- 
cern any hon. Gentleman opposite. With 
that explanation 1 shall resume my seat. 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE: I hope, Sir, 
that if this Committee should sit, they 
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will at all events have the hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Lucas) before them, because 
he has declared that he believes all the 
facts as stated by Mr. Kelly and Dr. Gray 
to be perfectly true. Now, I am sure the 
hon. Member for Meath would not state 
that unless he had some reason for that 
belief, and he is, therefore, I think, bound 
to attend before the Committee, and assist 
them by a statement of the facts within 
his knowledge. But when this inquiry 
takes place, depend upon it—and thia is 
the point upon which I rise to remark— 
depend upon it, it cannot be confined to 
Ireland. It won’t stop there. I should 
like to draw the attention of the House to 
what is not an after-dinner speech, but a 
statement made by a Member of the pre- 
sent House on his oath before the Court of 
Chancery. It is a statement made by the 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Ilud- 
son), and made recently too, It appears 
that in a suit, ** The York and North- 
Midland Company v. Hudson,’’ exceptions 
were taken to the chief clerk’s certificate, 
which certificate declared that Mr. Hudson 
was indebted to the Company in the sum 
of 54,0007. Among the various items 
objected to in this certificate there was one 
which is thus alluded to in the report of 
the trial :— 

“A further exception was taken against the 
chief clerk’s certificate in regard to a sum of 
6,3001., which the defendant had stated in his 
answer to have been distributed by him in the 
shape of shares to certain persons of influence 
connected with the landed interest and Parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of securing their good 
offices in connexion with the operations of the 
railway company, and which he therefore claimed, 
but which the chief clerk disallowed as a set-off. 
The defendant, having distributed these shares 
under a pledge of secrecy, had refused, on the 
plea that it would be dishonourable and improper 
to disclose the names of the persons to whom they 
were given, and to make a discovery to that effect 
in his answer or in open court, but offered to do 
so to his Honour in private.” 


Trish Members. 


Of course his Honour refused to have any- 
thing to do with so dirty a transaction. 
But then comes not only this statement, 
made by a Member of this House, but the 
judgment of the Master of the Rolls, who 
confirmed, it appears, the decision of the 


chief clerk. He says— 

“ As to the 6,300/. in respect to the shares dis- 
tributed by the defendant, or under his direction, 
to conciliate the interest of certain parties in and 
out of Parliament, whose names the defendant had 
refused to discover, the defendant must also be held 
responsible for this. Such a distribution was ex- 
ceedingly improper, and as little creditable to the. 
parties receiving as to the defendant who be- 
stowed.” % 
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The parties receiving this money were 
stated to be Members of the House of 
Commons. So, I say, if this inquiry is 
granted with respect to the statements 
made by Dr. Gray and Mr. Kelly, it is 
utterly impossible that the Government 
ean pass over the remarks made by the 
Master of the Rolls. Extracts have been 
read from the article in the Zimes upon 
the subject of these accusations against 
the Irish Members. Now, I don’t know 
whether that article was written by a 
Minister of State or the Secretary to any 
Board, but it was a most able article, and 
I think no honest man can object to it, or 
will fail to subscribe to every word it con- 
tains. After going through the different 
items of the accounts in the suit the writer 
says— 


‘* But the principal matter, undoubtedly, is not 
the private jobbing of Mr. George Hudson, nor 
the sins of the corporation which he misled, but 
those transactions with influential persons in and 
out of Parliament which absorbed shares valued 
at the amount of between 6,000/. and 7,0001. 
This is serious, indeed, and can hardly, we think, 
even in an age so apathetic as to wrong and so 
tolerant of public delinquencies, be allowed to 
pass without investigation. We are familiar with 
the complaint that the greater part of the House 
of Commons is returned by corrupt influences ; in 
spite of all that has been said, written, or decided, 
bribery is looked upon in certain circles as a very 
venial error, and discouraged rather for its risk 
than its immorality. But we are told that a cor- 
rupt tree can bring forth good fruit; that the 
poison which gnaws the root does not ascend in 
the sap or circulate through the branches ; that our 
legislators may bribe, but are not to be bribed ; 
and that they may corrupt, but are not to be cor- 
rupted. It is the fashion also to believe that 
those high duties which the House of Peers inhe- 
rit together with their titles and dignities are per- 
formed under no other influence than that of eon- 
science, honour, and conviction. Is this belief to 
continue, or are we to consider henceforth that 
the purity of our Legislature from the gross con- 
tamination of personal bribery will not bear inves- 
tigation, and can only be believed so long as it is 
not inquired into? Will the llouses of Parliament 
tolerate so base a stigma upon them in their col- 
lective and individual capacity, placed on the 
solemn records of the highest court of justice in 
the 1 nd, and attested by the oath of a Member 
of the House of Commons, professing himself to 
be the agent and distributor of the corruption, 
and refusing, from a sense of honour—a strange 
and unmeaning excrescence in this base traffic —to 
reveal the names of those noble Lords and honour- 
able Gentlemen whose hands were contaminated 
by his bribes ?” 


And then the writer goes on to comment 
upon the evils of this kind of corruption. 
Sir, no man who values the honour and 
‘dignity of this House will do other than 
subseribe to every word of this article. 


Mr. T. Duncombe 
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Will not the noble Lord (Lord John Rus: 
sell), who is on Friday to move for leayg 
to bring in a Bill to prevent the bribe 
and corruption of poor electors, take some 
notice of this subject? Why, is a poor 
man who accepts a pot of beer, or who 
takes a bribe of half a crown, as at Liver. 
pool, is he to be placed in comparison, ag 
a criminal, with those who have corrupted 
Members of this House? We have dis. 
franchised St. Albans —we have disfran: 
ehised Sudbury for much smaller offences 
than those committed by Mr. Hudson, | 
therefore call upon the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London to have 
this charge also investigated. We know, 
in this case, who the corrupter is, because 
he has sworn to it on oath, and I must 
say that Mr. Hudson, in having to dis. 
gorge this large sum of 54,0001., will be 
one of the most ill-used men under the 
sun, unless those parties whom he cor. 
rupted indemnify him and return him the 
money that he was obliged to return to the 
company. I ask the Government whether 
they can allow that charge, now that it is 
formally brought before the House, to re- 
main in its present position ? 
Ordered — 

“That the matter of the said complaints be re- 
ferred to a Committee of Privileges, to examine 
into and export the same to the House. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be 
fore Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 8, 1854. 


Mixutss.] New Memper Sworn.—For Oxford 
University, Sir William [leathcote, Bt. 
Pustic Bitts.— 1° Medical Practitioners; 
Fisheries (Ireland) ; Coasting Trade ; Friendly 
Societies. 

2° Metropolitan Sewers (Deptford Pumping 
Station). 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS (DEPTFORD 
PUMPING STATION) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read; Motion 
made, and Question proposed, * That the 
Bill be now read a Second Time.” 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that this 
Bill, to carry out a portion of the general 
plan for the drainage of the metropolis, 
was introduced by the present Commission 
of Sewers, whose term of office would ex- 
pire in August next. Now, as the noble 
Lord at the head of the Home Office had 
stated his intention to introduce, during 
the present Session, a Bill constituting the 
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Commission of Sewers on an entirely new 
rinciple, he thought it was desirable that 
this work should not be proceeded with by 
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a body whose term of office was just ex- | 


piring, and which certainly enjoyed the 
confidence of no one part of the metro- 

lis. In 1850 a scheme of drainage for 
the south side of the metropolis, running 


between Vauxhall Bridge and Greenwich- | 


reach, was agreed upon by the then Com- 
missioners, consisting of Mr. Peto, Mr. 


Vindication. 


but if it were found necessary and possi- 
ble, a tunnel would be constructed for 
carrying the sewage below Woolwich. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, his objections 
lay, not to the scheme itself, but to the 
parties who were to carry it out, and 
begged the hon. Under Secretary to give 
his assurance, on the part of the noble 
Lord, that it should not be carried out by 


| the present Commission. 


Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he 


Cubitt, Mr. Rendell, Sir Henry Delabeche, _ thought it would be better to postpone the 


and Mr. Stephens, and the cost was esti- 
mated at 241,0007. Nothing was done in 
furtherance of that scheme, and these 
gentlemen retired. The scheme of the 
present Commissioners was to make a 
sewer from Battersea Bridge to Deptford 
Creek, which would cost 750,0001. The 
outfall at Deptford was to be thirty feet 
below high-water mark, and the drainage 
was, therefore, to be discharged by pump- 
ing—a disturbance of the filth there col- 
lected which would, he believed, be an 
intolerable nuisance to the neighbourhood. 
It was his opinion that this scheme would 
never be carried out by a body into which 
the representative element was to be intro- 
duced; and if the noble Lord would give 
an assurance that none of the works con- 


templated by this Bill should be carried 
out until the new Commission was consti- 
tuted, he would not oppose the Bill at this 


stage. In the meantime, as the noble 
Lord was not then present, he would move 
that the second reading should be delayed 
for a week. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘ now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘upon this day 
week,’ ”’ 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. FITZROY hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man would not offer any opposition to the 
second reading, because, whatever change 
might be effected in the constitution of the 
Commission, the part of the plan connected 
with the general sewage of London, con- 
templated to be carried out by this Bill, 
must be carried into effect under any cir- 
cumstances, and the pumping station at 
Deptford must always remain a necessary 
part of any general scheme. With respect 
to the objections that had been made to 
the pumping into the river of this quan- 
tity of sewage, many schemes had been 
proposed for the purpose of depriving that 
sewage of its noxious character, though 
none of them had yet been decided on; 


{ 
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Bill. The present scheme would involve a 
cost of from 2,000,000/. to 2,500,000/. 
for draining both sides of the river, and 
very competent engineers were of opinion 
that it could be done for one-third of that 
money. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of Selection. 


MR. HUDSON’S VINDICATION. 

Mr. HUDSON: Sir, I am very anx- 
ious to address a few words to the 
House in reference to myself. Last even- 
ing I was unfortunately absent, having 
had to visit Sunderland on a matter of 
some interest to the inhabitants—my con- 
stituents—in reference to a great public 
work. Although I returned to town yes- 
terday I did not feel sufficiently well to 
come down to the House last evening. 
But had I been aware that a Gentleman— 
a Member of this House—was going to 
refer to myself, no inconvenience would 
have prevented my being here to meet and 
reply to that hon. Gentleman. I have 
always understood, that if observations 
personal to a Member of this House are 
made, or are intended to be made in this 
House, it has been usual to give that 
Member notice of such intention. But 
would the [louse believe that on this oc- 
easion I received no notice whatever from 
the hon. Member for Finsbury ? nor was 
I aware that any mention was tu be made 
of myself. Of this I think I have good 
ground and reason to complain. The 
charge which the hon. Member has made 
has been extracted or read from the Times 
newspaper. Iam not about to make any 
observations upon that paper, but it is 
unfortunate for them that generally in 
their charges against me they have 
founded their charges on acts which are 
either totally untrue, or which, if not un- 
true, have been of a character to admit 
of a very different construction, and are in 
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fact acts which I shall to the last day of 
my life be proud of and happy to avow. I 
should not have complained if the hon. Mem. 
ber, along with the charge which he read 
from the paper, had thought it right in fair- 
ness or incommon honesty to have read along 
with that a letter from my solicitor, which 
was addressed to the Times, repudiating in 
the most distinct terms the charges which 
they have made, and quoting the affidavit 
made by myself in the suit which has been 
the unfortunate subject of discussion. Sir, 
I never, on my honour, made, nor intended 
to make, cither privately or publicly, any 
charge or imputations against any Member 
of this House. It is utterly impossible, 
during my long intercourse with this House 
and with society, for any gentleman, be he 
whom he may or where he may, to charge 
me with having said, directly or indirectly, 
that I ever tampered with any Member of 
this Ilouse, directly or indirectly. There- 
fore, I say the charge is as false and mali- 
cious as it is unjust and untrue. But the 
hon. Member is not content with reiterat- 
ing that charge —he also talks of ‘* disgor- 
ging.’’ He says that I am ealled upon to 
disgorge a large sum of money. I admit 


that by the decision of the tribunal to 
which he has referred, I am so called upon. 


But neither that tribunal nor any other 
tribunals will venture to say that what I am 
ealled upon to disgorge, I ever, to a large 
extent, received. It is quite true that by 
a legal construction I am placed in that 
unfortunate position. Against that posi- 
tion, however, 1 am advised that | have a 
good right of appeal. But I say again, 
that it is admitted, even by my opponents, 
that a large sum of the money which I am 
obliged to refund to that company never 
reached, nor could by any possibility have 
reached my hands. Therefore, I say my 
position has been one of misfortune; I have 
been morally right, but legally wrong. But 
I have no objection, nay, I invite my ac- 
eusers, if they think right, to take me from 
my cradle and follow me to this day, and if 
they can fix upon me any charge of disho- 
nourable conduct, or of anything which 
would disentitle me to the confidence of 
my friends, I will instantly bid adieu to 
this House and to my public position. But 
until Tam convineed that I have done any- 
thing not only legaliy but morally wrong, 
I shall abide, amidst the vituperations of 
the press, or of any other individual who 
may choose to attack my character or po- 
sition. If 1 had perhaps consulted my own 
feelings or position, 1 wight have pursued 
Mr. Hudson 
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that press by prosecutions in the Courts; 
but through a long life I have abstained 
from so doing. I have known what it js 
to live in popularity, and to enjoy the smiles 
and confidence of the world. And I have 
had a bitter reverse to bear. I hope I bear 
it with the fortitude with which a man who 
is conscious of his innocence should bear 
it. I may perhaps leave to posterity, and 
may in after life refer with pride and satis. 
faction to works which I have either pro- 
jected or promoted—works of utility, which 
will bear my name, perhaps, when the hon, 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe) and 
myself are gathered to our forefathers— 
works which will bear comparison with that 
hon. Member’s conduct, either in public or 
in private life. I hope the hon. Member 
will himself pursue the course which he 
wishes the Government to pursue. I am 
ready to unravel and unfold everything. | 
have stood the brunt before a jury of my 
countrymen, and when attacked by all that 
the intelligence and the ability of counsel 
could bring to bear against me, I have left 
Court, after two or three hours’ examina- 
tion, with the smiles and congratulations 
of my friends, and the discomfiture of my 
enemies, I have been subjected to vitupe- 
rations. There is scarcely a work which I 
projected, in the plenitude of my power, 
which has not been condemned at the mo- 
ment, and with regard to which all sorts of 
charges have not been brought against me 
of being actuated by motives of anything 
but those of a public character. But 1 
have already lived to see nearly every one 
of those works carried out, and if they have 
not been, it is the fault of those who cen- 
sured me and visited me with pecuniary 
loss. I visited, on Monday, one of those 
works, as to which, although it was forced 
upon me by the committee, I have seen my 
poliey recognised as the right policy. They 
had better have given me a quarter of a 
million than have foreed on me property 
which is now admitted to be worth 
100,000/., although at the time I was 
told that it was not worth the paper on 
which the title to it was written. I have 
seen this and I leave it to that posterity 
which will do me justice. I have seen 
times, and have had opportunities given 
me, when, if money had been my only ob- 
jeet, I might have enriched myself to any 
amount. I have sat at boards when shares 
have been distributed and have been offered 
to me, and, on public grounds, I have de- 
clined them, and they have been taken by 
wy colleagues. If money had been my 
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sole object—I do not mean to say that the! 
attainment of wealth is not a fair and right 
ambition—but if that had been my sole ob- 
ject. I say that means were placed in my 
ower of such a gigantic nature that I 
might have revelled in it to any amount. 
But my colleagues will do me the justice 
to say that I rejected it on many ocea- 
sions; and it is a matter of satisfaction to 
me that I am enabled on this occasion to 
meet the hon. Gentleman who has raised 
the charge, and has also adopted it—for he 
talks of ** disgorging.’’ Disgorging! There 
cannot be a disgorging of that which you 
never received. I might make some obser- 
yations, but I refrain, because I seek to 
vindieate myself, not to cast imputations on 
another. I did think that the hon. Member 
would have felt it his duty, after making 
this charge, to have attended in his place, 
either to withdraw or to reiterate it; that, 
having left the sting, he would have been 
present to-day, from a consciousness that I 
should take the first opportunity to vindi- 
eate myself. If the hon. Gentleman will 
move for a Committee to follow me from 
the cradle to the present day, I am ready 
to meet that inquiry, and to abide by any 
decision that the Committee may pro- | 
nounce. 


The House adjourned at One o’clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 9, 1854. 
Minutes.} Sat First in Parliament.—The Earl 
of Shrewsbury, after the Death of his Cousin, 
having taken the Oath prescribed by the Act 
of 10 Geo. IV, to be taken by Peers professing 
the Roman Catholic religion; the Earl of 

Portsmouth, after the death of his Uncle. 


REVISION OF THE STATUTE LAW— 
QUESTION, 
Lorv LYNDHURST rose to ask what) 
course the noble and learned Lord on the} 
woolsack intended to take with respect to 
the proceedings connected with the re- 
vision of the Statutes? The subject had 
for the last 300 years engaged the atten- 
tion of Parliament and the country, but 
no satisfactory result had been obtained, 
and the labours that had been bestowed on 
it had as yet produced no satisfactory con- 
clusion. The history of the question was 
curious, and not more curious than dis- 
creditable to the Legislature. The ques- 
tion dated so far back as the reign of | 
Edward V1 It was then publicly stated, | 
by Royal authority, that the Statute-books 
Were encumbered with numerous useless 
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Acts of great and tedious length; that it 
was necessary to expunge these Acts, to 
shorten the Statutes, and to bring them 
together in one consistent code, so as that 
they might be intelligible to the great 
mass of his subjects. How it happened 
that these declarations led to no result, he 
was unable to inform their Lordships, but 
perhaps it was owing to that monarch’s 
brief and troubled reign. In the following 
reign, on six different occasions this sub- 
jeet was brought before the Legislature. 
There was no difference of opinion about 
the necessity of reform. In the subse- 
quent reign of Elizabeth, the opinion of 
her Government was expressed in the 
strongest manner in consequence of the 
representations of Lord Keeper Bacon, 
who drew up a memorial on the subject. 
No result, however, followed from this step. 
Nothing more was done until the reign of 
James [. That monarch, in a character- 
istie speech referred to the ‘ overflow” of 
statutes conflicting with each other, or— 
to use his own words—* cros<ing and cuf- 
fing each other.’’ The consequence of the 
King’s interference was, that Lord Bacon 
and other eminent men were constituted 
& commission to inquire into and devise a 
remedy for the abuse complained of. No- 
thing resulted from the inquiry—a cireum- 
stance which might, perhaps, be accounted 
for by the subsequent disgrace of that 
great man Lord Bacon; Lord Bacon, how- 
ever, drew up a paper in which he de- 
scribed with great perspicuity the course 
which he thought ought to be pursued for 
the purpose of effecting a great reform. 
So much as to what had taken place up 
to that period. During the time of the 
Republic—or, as some persons chose to 
call it, the Commonwealth—a strong desire 
was manifested to make every practical 
reform of the law, and, among other 
things, the consolidation of the Statutes 
was not forgotten. Two Committees on 
the subject were appointed, among the 
Members of which were Sir Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, Sir Matthew Hale, and Ash- 
ley Cooper, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury. 
Still nothing resulted. If the cause had 
been unfortunate under the monarehy, it 
was equally unfortunate under the repub- 
lic. After the Restoration the subject was 
again inquired into by Lord Nottingham 
and others, but nothing was done in 
consequence. From this time the ques- 
tion slumbered until 1806, when it was 
again referred to a Commission, of which 
Mr. Hargreave was a member. . This gen 
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tleman, who was a man of great learning 
and a great lawyer, wrote a memorial on 
the subject. This memorial became the 
foundation of a string of resolutions which 
were passed by their Lordships’ House, 
and sent down to the Commons, where the 
matter dropped. In 1831 another Com- 
mission was appointed, which contained 
among its members a man of great expe- 
rience, prudence, and judgment, who was 
also at the head of the new Commission 
appointed by the present Lord Chancellor, 
Mr. Bellender Ker. The object of the 
Commission of 1831 was to consolidate the 
criminal law, to report upon the revision 
of the statute law: their report, drawn up 
by the gentleman referred to, comprehend- 
ed everything connected with the subject. 
But, notwithstanding the labours of that 
Commission, no steps were taken to carry 
into effect the refurms suggested. Now, 
they had a new Commission appointed and 
governed by his nob!e and learned Friend 
on the woolsack. His noble Friend had 
not slumbered at his post, and he hoped 
the present would not furnish another in- 
stance of failure. To prevent this, his 


noble and learned Friend would excuse him 
if he reminded him he must exercise un- 
tiring vigilance over the Commission, and 
from time to time see what progress was 


made. Their Lordships would pardon him 
for referring to what had taken place 
in the United States. In some instances 
the acts of our Transatlantic brethren 
would seem to justify the belief that men, 
like plants, acquired fresh vigour from 
being transplanted. In the State of New 
York all our Statutes up to the time of 
the Declaration of Independence were in 
force. From that period there had been 
an immense accumulation of statutes 
arising out of their new position. The in- 
habitants of that State were in the same 
unfortunate position as ourselves in this 
respect; but they resolved to get rid of 
the evil, and in 1835 competent persons 
were appointed to revise and consolidate 
the statutes. In two years from that time 
the object was accompiished, and in a 
manner that was quite satisfactory, not 
only to the legal profession, but to the 
general public of the State. Twenty 
years had elapsed since then, and the new 
code had lost none of its popularity. In 
the State of Massachusetts the statutes 
had been consolidated as successfully and 
satisfactorily as in New York. Let us not 
be ashamed to copy from our brethren on 
the other side of the Atlantic. It should 


Lord Lyndhurst 
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be a great encouragement to us to find 
that, after all, the task we have in view jg 
so easy. The tardiness of Governments 
in accomplishing any object was remark. 
able when compared with that which indi. 
viduals could effect. He would undertake 
to say that, if any distinguished bookseller 
in London should determine on publishing 
a revised edition of the Statutes, such q 
work would be well executed by able men 
who had paid attention to the subject, in 
two or, at the furthest, in three years, 
When private enterprise could do so much, 
why should publie exertion do so little? 
By the aid of private enterprise the Seere: 
tary for Foreign Affairs could carry on 4 
conversation with the Earl of Westmore 
land at Vienna with the same facility, and 
almost the same privacy, as if they sat 
side by side. This was the result of pris 
vate enterprise, behind which public exer: 
tion lagged with sluggish pace. If their 
Lordships were to direct their attention to 
the Statute-book, they would be astonish 
ed at the mass of absurdity which it eon 
tained. When he held the Great Seal, he 
introduced an Act for the purpose of te- 
moving some of the absurdities to be found 
in the statutes directed against the Roman 
Catholics. The absurdities were so ap- 
parent that the Act was carried with the 
unanimous consent of both Houses. The 
absurdities thus removed were only a 
sample of those which remained behind. 
Their Lordships would hardly believe that 
there was in the Statute-book an Act 
which prohibited an Irish bishop from 
bringing an Irish servant into this country 
under a severe penalty. It would interest 
a noble Duke (the Duke of Buccleuch) who 
was not then in his place to know that by 
another Act of Parliament no person was 
allowed to have more than 3,000 sheep 
under very heavy penalties. These were 
samples of the rubbish and nonsense which 
disgraced our Statute-book. There were, 
on the whvle, 16,000 public general sta- 
tutes, but of these nearly 14,000 were 
obsolete, and might be swept away with- 
out the slightest inconvenience. Of the 
remaining 2,500, which were now proposed 
to be consolidated, a great number were 
encumbered with useless provisions and 
unnecessary language. With this mass 
of Statutes there were three modes of 
proceeding pointed out by the Report laid 
before Parliament; and the object of his 
(Lord Lyndkurst’s) question was to know 
which of these modes the noble and learned 
Lord proposed to adopt?- The first “of 
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these modes was to expunge from the 
Statute-book all that mass of s atutes 
which might be called rubbish, and to class 
the remainder under distinct heads. The 
second mode was to strike out of the 
Statute-book those statutes which were 
useless, and to consolidate the remainder 
under distinct heads, amending them where 
they required amendment, and where they 
happened to be connected with the com- 
mon law, in such a way as that it was im- 
possible to separate them, to incorporate 
the common law with the text of the 
statute. The third mode, which was more 
comprehensive than either, was to form 
into one and to pass as a single statute all 
the statute and common law relating to 
one particular subject. From these three 
modes his noble and learned Friend on the 
woolsack would have to select that which 
he intended to propose to the House. With 
respect to the first, however, he (Lord 
Lyndhurst) did not think it would be prac- 
tical, because it would be wholly unsatis- 
factory, and, therefore, his noble and Jearn- 
ed Friend would not, he presumed, adopt 
it. With respect to the third mode, it 
presented, in his opinion, the same diffi- 
culty ; because, in the first place, it would 
consume an enormous extent of time to 
carry it out, and because, moreover, it 
would require a degree of accuracy in re- 
gard to knowledge of the subject, and an 
amount of precision in detail, which he 
believed few men to possess; moreover, 
he did not think it would be satisfactory 
tothe great bulk of the legal professiun. 
The second or middle mode was, therefore, 
that which he supposed his noble and 
learned Friend would adopt, namely, to 
sweep away all the useless and obsolete 
statutes, to consolidate and amend those 
that remained, and to reduce the common 
law to a part of the system where it was 
uecessary. Sir Robert Peel had done so in 
two remarkable statutes, one relating to 
the law of larceny, the other to the law of 
offences against the person. He had con- 
solidated and amended the statute law in 
these cases, and he had incorporated the 
common law into the text. These sta- 
tutes had met with the approbation of the 
profession and the public. So, in like 
manner, had the law respecting registra- 
tion of shipping, which had been also con- 
sulidated and amended, and which was 
admitted to be of great service to the 
country. The same course had been taken 
in regard to the Post-office law; and seve- 
tal other laws likewise had been consolida- 
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ted and amended in that manner with 
great advantage to the public. More than 
twenty years had elapsed since the first 
attempts at consolidation had taken place, 
and every day only afforded greater proofs 
of their benefit. On the ground of reason 
and justice, therefore, he called on his 
noble and learned Friend to adopt the 
course implied in the second mode of deal- 
ing with the subject. By means of the 
process of consolidation greater perfection 
would be arrived at every day during ita 
progress. I¢ would have also the advan- 
tage that when an amendment was pro- 
— in any particular law, instead of 
junting through the entire of the Statute- 
book, the whole subject in all its bearings 
would be before the Legislature, who 
would, therefore, be in a favourable posi- 
tion to judge of its propriety. The noble 
and learned Lord apologised for entering 
sv much on detail, and concluded by ex- 
pressing a hope that the measure to be 
brought in on the subject would be of a 
practical and a practicable as well as of 
a beneficial nature. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was sure that their Lordships and the 
country in general would feel very deeply 
indebted to his noble and learned Friend 
for having brought this subject under the 
notice of the [louse; and if any individual 
more than another could feel pleased at 
such a question being put, he could assure 
his noble and learned Friend that he (the 
Lord Chancellor) was himself that indivi- 
dual. When first he was entrusted with 
the Great Seal it was suggested to him that 
there was no subject of law reform which 
was more lik:ly to be practically useful 
than that to which his noble and learned 
Friend had so ably called their Lordships’ 
attention. In this suggestion he entirely 
concurred, After the statement of his 
noble and learned Friend, it would be quite 
idle and improper for him again to ename- 
rate the various attempts which had been 
made from the earliest times on this sub- 
ject. When he came to consider this 
subject, he felt it his duty to regard it in 
very much the same light as that in which 
his noble and learned Friend appeared to 
view it, the great object being to arrive at 
some practical beneficial result. There 
had been references made from the days of 
Lord Bacon down to the present age to 
learned persgns to inquire how this great 
object might be accomplished; and it had 
struck him (the Lord Chancellor) that the 
only practical course that could be re- 
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sorted to with any chance of success was 
to engage, fur a limited time, three or four 
gentlemen to devote their attention to the 
subject, and to produce something as a spe- 
cimen of that which ought to be dove more 
perfectly, without speculating to any great 
extent on the subject. His noble and 
learned Friend had alluded to the Commis- 
sion issued in 1831 to certain gentlemen 
of high legal attainments, on the subject 
of the consolidation of the whole of the 
criminal law, and who were afterwards di- 
rected to report on the expediency of con- 
solidating the whole of the statute law. 
The Commissioners proceeded accordingly 
to consolidate the whole of the criminal 
law. In 1835 they made a report on the 
subject of the general consolidation of the 
statute law. Mr. Bellenden Ker, who was 
at the head of the Commission, pointed out 
three modes of proceeding to which his 
noble and learned Friend had adverted. 
The Commissioners had consolidated the 
whole of the criminal law, but nothing was 
done to consolidate the statute law in ge- 
neral, This was the state of things when 
he (the Lord Chancellor) was entrusted 
with the Great Seal. It struck him that 
the best course to adopt was to apply, as 
he did in March last, to Mr. Bellenden 
Ker, who was familiar to a certain extent 


with this subject, having becn already eu- 
gaged in it, and to get him, in conjunction 
with three or four other gentlemen, to pro- 
ceed for one year to the actual consolidation 
of certain portions of the statute law, in the 
manner which should seem to them most 


likely to be of practical utility. He had 
engaged these gentlemen for the year ex- 
pressly for this object; and what he wished 
them to do was, not to enter into any in- 
quiry as to the expediency of this measure, 
but at once to proceed, as far as practi- 
eable, with the revision of the statute law, 
as to make an enumeration of what statutes 
were actually in force and remaining to be 
consolidated, what statutes had been re- 
pealed or abolished, or had become obso- 
lete, and then to proceed to consolidate 
such of these laws as it would be most 
easy and convenient to begin with. Two 
of these gentlemen accordingly went 
through the whole of the statutes, statute 
by statute, to see which of them were ac- 
tually the law, the result of their inquiry 
being that they found the number of gene- 
ral publie Acts from the time of Magna 
Charta to be between 16,000 and 17,000, 
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only about 2,500. With these~ 2,500 
statutes, therefore, they had then to og, 
cupy themselves. One of the other gen. 
tlemen proceeded, more immediately jn 
connexion with Mr. Ker, to consolidate the 
law on a particular subject upon the three 
different plans suggested by the former 
Commission. One plan was merely to 
consolidate existing statutes, keeping as 
nearly as possible to the form and language 
in which they now stand; another course was 
to amend in some minor particulars, and 
partially to introduce the common law 
where it was necessary; and another con- 
solidated the whole of the law, common as 
well as statute, relating to his subject. The 
learned gentlemen employed devoted great 
attention to the subject. They commenced 
their labours in the first week in April, and 
at the end of July they made a report, which 
had been laid on their Lordships’ table, in 
which Mr. Bellenden Ker stated that he 
had called on each of his colleagues to 
state to him his views as to what had oc. 
eurred to him, or as likely to be advanta- 
geously adopted. Two of these gentle. 
men, as he had already stated, went through 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the existing 
statutes, arriving at the result that there 
were only 2,500 out of more than 16,000 
general and public statutes now actually in 
force. One of them (Mr. Brickdale) mades 
digest of the law relating to distress for rent. 
There was no particular reason for his tak- 
ing that last-named subject, excepting that 
it might be completed before the close of 
the last Session, and a report was accord- 
ingly made on that branch of the subject. 
Ile (the Lord Chancellor) had read all 
these reports, and it had appeared to him 
that the direction he ought to give to these 
gentlemen on reassembling after the long 
vacation was, that they should immediately 
proceed under the superintendence of Mr. 
Ker, who took an active part in the work, 
to the actual consolidation of certain sta- 
tutes. That they had done, and Mr. Ker 
had laid on the table a very able second 
report, in which he exhausted the subject 
—stated what could be done—what was 
practicable, and giving the reasons for 
what he recommended. Of this recom+ 
mendation he (the Lord Chancellor) ap- 
proved, and intended to prosccute it, sub- 
ject to certain observations which he was 
about to make. In his report Mr. Ker, 
after stating his objections to other mea 
sures, proceeded to assign his reasons for 


and that the proportion of them which | the course which he did recommend. He 


remained as really living statutes was 
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mended was what he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had suggested, because he wished to give 
Mr. Ker all the credit to which he was 
fairly entitled; but Mr. Ker stated that 
the course which he thought the most fea- 
sible and the most practically conducive to 
the desired result of an improved state of 
statute law, was the gradual consolidation, 
or the rewriting of the statute law, com- 
bining with that rewriting all such amend- 
ments of the law as could be suggested— 
in short, the continuation of that process 
which had been already for a long period 
applied to isolated subjects and in a desul- 
tory way, though always with marked 
advantage. He (the Lord Chancellor) pre- 
sumed that Mr. Ker here referred to those 
very statutes to which his noble and learn- 
ed Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) had alluded 
as instances of what had already been 
achieved in this direction. He (the Lord 
Chancellor) would just say that, prepara- 
tory to doing this, one of the other gentle- 
men he had engaged (Mr. Rogers), had, 
under Mr. Ker’s superintendence, made 
what they called groups of the statutes— 
that was to say, had grouped such statutes 
together as might be conveniently taken 
together, and put into one or more. Hav- 
ing done that, the Commissioners arranged 
amongst themselves certain subjects, upon 
each of which they proposed before the 
year was out (and he had no doubt they 
would accomplish it) to have the statutes on 
one or two subjects ready to be put into his 
hand, in the shape of a consolidated statute, 
formed in the way to which his noble and 
learned Friend had alluded. Tis noble and 
learned Friend asked him what course he 
intended to pursue. He would tell him. He 


had stated from the first that this was a) 


matter, to a certain extent, experimental— 
not that he doubted the possibility, and to a 


certain extent the feasibility, of doing that 


which he proposed to do—for he did not 
doubt it; but as soon as the year for which 
the services of those gentlemen to whom he 
referred had come to an end, he proposed 


to take the actual statutes as consolidated, | 


and submit them to their Lordships to be 
passed into law. His noble and learned 
Friend had alluded to what had been done 
in the United States of America in this 
respect; there the statute law had been 
consolidated by a commission, which the 
Legislature had afterwards adopted and 
enacted as a law. Now he (the Lord 
Chancellor) must say that he was quite 
convinced that the Legislature of this coun- 
try would refuse to entrust—and he doubt- 
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ed if it ought to entrust—any man or body 
of men outside the walls of Parliament 
with the task of declaring what should 
and what should not become law. All 
they could do would be to employ pro- 
perly qualified persons to put groups of 
statutes into an amended and consoli- 
dated form, and then for the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or some other authority, to pro- 
pose that in that form Parliament should 
pass it into law. That that was the 
only course they could pursue, he would 
make manifest to his noble and learned 
Friend, by what both of them had been 
witness to in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment. In the Commission of 1831, certain 
gentlemen were engaged in the double 
duty of consolidating the criminal law, 
and of framing a plan of digesting the 
statute law. That was done, and done by 
gentlemen of the highest eminence, who 
devoted great care, and time, and atten- 
tion to the work. Various attempts were 
made to introduce new matter by way of 
amendments, and to get the whole, so con- 
densed and amended, adopted by the Le- 
gislature as a law, as was done in the 
United States, but to that that House 
would never listen; and it was a wholly 
impracticable measure, because their Lord- 
ships would have to treat, and were bound 
to treat, every proposed consolidated sta- 
| tute in precisely the same manner as if it 
| were a new law introduced into Parliament 
for the first time. His noble and learned 
| predecessor (Lord St. Leonards) last Ses- 
sion brought in a Bill taken from a mea- 
| sure that had been framed by the Criminal 
| Law Commissioners, with some slight al- 
| terations and improvements, and which 
related only to one head of the criminal 
law, namely, to murders and other offences 
against the person. What was the his- 
tory of that Bill? It was, as must natu- 
rally be the case with every such Bill, re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. His noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) was 
a member of that Committee, and dili- 
gently attended it; the noble and learned 
Lord Chief Justice and other law Lords 
also were on the Committee, and devoted 
great attention to the subject, and yet, at 
the end of the Session, it was still an 
imperfect Bill. Why did he refer to all 
this? Because he thought that if they 
were to attempt too much, and sought to 
consolidate, not the statutes only, but the 
common law with them, so as to say that, 
‘from and after the passing of a particu- 
lar Bill relating to a particular subject, no 
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law, statute or common, relating to it 
should have any force, or except such as 
was within the four corners of this parch- 
ment,”’ they would be attempting something 
which, although it looked theoretically 
right, would be perfectly impracticable, 
and would only be postponing what might 
be accomplished in a more modified form, 
ad Grecos Kalendas, and nothing at all 
would be done. Looking therefore at the 
matter in this practical point of view, what 
he proposed to do was this :— When he re- 
ceived the Bills as they were framed by these 
four gentlemen whose services he had en- 
gaged for a twelvemonth, if he found them 
such as he could, consistently with his 
duty, he would submit them to Parliament 
as Bills for the consolidation of the sta- 
tutes, with the view that they might be- 
come the law of the land. He fully anti- 
cipated that this would be the result; he 
should not take that which had been done 
this first year as a criterion of what might 
be done in subsequent years. No doubt 
the work of consolidation would go on with 
greater and still greater facility as the ope- 
ration became more fully understood. If 
his anticipations were realised, and if Bills 
should be framed that consolidated a great 
number of statutes—to the vast advantage 
of the community—he should then con- 
sider it his duty to retain the services, and 
he felt there would be no difficulty in doing 
80, of a certain number of members both 
of the bench and the bar, who should con- 
stitute an unpaid Commission for superin- 
tending the consolidation of all the statutes 
grouped as they already were in the Report 
of which a copy was then on their Lord- 
ships’ table. It appeared to him that that 
was the only practicable mode of proceed- 
ing. So far from regretting that his at- 
tention had been called to the subject by 
his noble and learned Friend, he thought 
it was the duty of every noble Lord to see 
that he (the Lord Chancellor) did not sleep 
upon the subject. He could assure his 
noble and learned Friend that he had no 
inclination to do so. Searcely a week ever 
passed during which he had not an inter- 
view with Mr. Bellenden Ker, and if their 
Lordships would read the report drawn up 
by that gentleman, they would find that the 
whole subject had been thoroughly sifted, 
and been put by him in the only practicable 
mode in which the object desired could be 
arrived at—namely, the enacting of some 
one or two Acts of Parliament which should 
have the effect of embodying the law, which 
was now scattered about in some twenty or 
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more statutes, It was certainly a subject 
of great difficulty, and to understand the 
law upon any particular branch of it was 
also attended with much labour; but no. 
body could doubt that much of this labour 
and difficulty might be lessened by the 
statutes of the land being consolidated, 
and the law on any given subject being 
made more generally accessible. That 
work of consolidation was not only expe. 
dient, but was, in his opinion, eminently 
practicable. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that since his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) 
had combined with his noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack in the promotion of 
this measure, he was now convinced that 
all that was practicable would be accom. 
plished. He was much pleased to hear 
from his noble and learned Friend (the 
Lord Chancellor) that he did not contem- 
plate the codification of the whole of the 
statute and common law of the realm, 
It was absolutely impossible to do so, 
In no country that had ever existed had 
there been a codification of the whole of 
the law. They were told to admire, and 
they all did exceedingly admire, the Code 
Napoleon; but did that contain the whole 
of the law of France? No; nor one- 
twentieth part of the law of that country. 
There were whole libraries of law to which 
French lawyers were obliged to refer, 
which were quite as voluminous as ours, 
and they had reports which had to be read; 
and there existed quite as much reason 
for calling for a codification of the law of 
France as there was for calling for a codi- 
fication of the law of England. We had 
most excellent treatises upon all the great 
heads of the law—upon real property and 
upon personal property—and these trea- 
tises answered all the purposes of a code. 
There were, for instance, the works of 
Lord St. Leonards. He mentioned the 
name of that noble and learned Lord with 
the greatest possible respect and gratitude. 
Lord St. Leonards had published a book 
on real property which answered all the 
purposes of a code. He might also refer 
to that noble and learned Lord’s work on 
Landlord and Tenant, and on Lowers, 
both of which embraced all the law rela- 
ting to those subjects, and were, in fact, 
a codification of the law under those heads. 
There were similar treatises of equal merit 
on other heads of the law of England. 
at any time there should be discovered any 
inaceuracy in those treatises, it cou'd be 
corrected by the judicial decisions of the 
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Courts; and if the Courts should differ in 
their opinion, the question could then be 
finally rectified by an Act of Parliament. 
The question of consolidating the law was 
one of great importance, and he believed 
it might be applied to almost all subjects. 
The exceptions, he considered, were but 
few, in which the process could not be ap- 
plied. There were, however, some excep- 
tions. They could not throw all their 
statutes into a crucible, and then recast 
the whole. They could not take Magna 
Charta and consolidate it with some Act 
of last Session. They could not take a 
statute respecting the election and conse- 
eration of bishops, and consolidate it with 
alaw relating to the poor or to the high- 
ways. Still, a system of consolidation, 
within a proper limit, might be most use- 
ful, and might work to the greatest advan- 


tage. 

ens LYNDHURST explained. He 
was understood to express his concurrence 
in the terms of approbation in which the 
noble and learned Lord on the wovlsack 
had spoken of Mr. Bellenden Ker’s report. 
He also said that he had not stated that 
the codification of the common law had 
been attempted in the United States. He 
had merely spoken of the codification of 
the statute law. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
there might be occasions in which it would 
be useful to introduce a small portion of 
the common law into a consolidation of the 
statute law. The rule should be to con- 
solidate the statute law only; but it would 
be mere pedantry to say that the Commis- 
sioners must not in any ease touch in the 
least degree the common law, though, in 
doing so, they would of course be acting 
exceptionally and rarely. With regard to 
the Commissioners striking out all that 
might be termed the rubbish statutes, the 
first direction he had given to the Com- 
missioners was, that they should do just 
as they had done—namely, reject all the 
expired and obsolete Acts of Parliament. 
But, as to their finding what statutes were 
actually in foree, that was quite impossible, 
unless they went through every clause of 
every Act. But, so far as ascertaining 
what laws had expired and what had be- 
come obsolete, this they had done, and 
the result of their inquiry afforded an ex- 
tremely useful guide as to what were and 
what were not the statutes to be conso- 
lidated, 

Lorp CAMPBELL observed, that the 
statutes at large extended to about fifty 
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folio volumes; but all the statutes which 
were usually required by lawyers for re- 
ference might be found in three octavo 
volumes, compiled by his learned Friend 
Mr. Welsby, and which he always had by 
his side on the bench. This circumstance, 
however, ought by no means to operate 
so as in any way to relax the endeavours 
now being made, under the direction of the 
noble and learned Lord, for the consolida- 
tion of certain portions of the statute law. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


Bribery Commission. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 9, 1854. 
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Assessed Taxes 


THE KINGSTON-UPON-IIULL BRIBERY 
COMMISSION—QUESTION, 

Mr. WILSON PATTEN said, that 
during the last Session of Parliament a 
Commission, consisting of three barristers, 
was appointed to inquire into the existence 
of corrupt practices in the borough of 
Kingston-upon-Hull. During the recess 
the Commission had presented their Re- 
port, upon an examination of which he 
found that the enormous number of 2,000 
pages was devoted to the investigation 
alune; that the weight of the Report, as 
furnished to the Houses of Parliament, 
was 11 tons 6 ewt.; that 82,000 questions 
had been put to the different witnesses ; 
and that the cost of printing this one 
Report for the two Houses of Parliament 
alone was 1,7501. It appeared that the 
examination of witnesses occupied fifty- 
seven days, and that there were besides 
a great number of days occupied in 
compiling the Report from the evidence. 
Under these circumstances, he wished to 
ask his hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther any questions had been put to the 
Commissioners as to the circumstances 
which in their opinion rendered it neces- 
sary to put the country to this enormous 
expense ? 

Mr. J. WILSON said, that he believed 
the hon. Gentleman’s question would have 
been properly put to him, because the in- 
vestigation of the accounts in connexion 
with these matters was devolved upon 
the Treasury by Act of Parliament. He 
could assure the House that every care 
had been taken to investigate the case 
thoroughly, and that every power com- 
mitted to the Treasury had been employed 
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to mark their disapprobation of the exces- 
sive expenditure which had taken place. 
The Act of Parliament devolved upon the 
Treasury the duty of fixing the remunera- 
tion to be given to the Commissioners for 
the performance of their duties; and this, 
in accordance with the rule which had been 
followed in previous cases, had been fixed 
at five guineas a day during the time the 
Commissioners were employed in the dis- 
charge of the duties entrusted to them. 
Besides this, a sum of 501. had in other 
cases been given to the Commissioners for 
the preparation of the Report. It was, 
however, entirely optional with the Trea- 
sury to allow this sum; and, thinking that 
the amount which the public had to pay 
was already excessive, they had refused 
to allow the 50/. to each Commissioner 
for the preparation of the Report. He 
should, however, mention that the Report 
was signed by only two out of the three 
Commissioners, and that these two exer- 
cised all their influence in endeavouring to 
bring the inquiry to an early conclusion. 
They were, however, frustrated in this at- 
tempt by the opposition of the other Com- 
missioner, whose resignation, he believed, 
was caused by the determination on the 
part of the two gentlemen who signed the 
Report not to proceed further with the 
inquiry than they deemed necessary. 

Mr. HUME said, that he had been 
requested by certain parties, who thought 
that the third Commissioner was the only 
person who had done his duty, to move for 
the Report which he had drawn up. He 
wished, therefore, to ask the hon. Under 
Seeretary of State for the Home Depart- 


ment whether the Government had any | 


intention of producing this second Report, 
which he understood would occupy an ad- 
ditional folio volume. 

Mr. FITZROY said, that the Report of 
one Commissioner could not be presented 
to the House as the Report of the Commis- 
sion appoiated to inquire into the existence 
of corrupt practices at Kingston-upon-Hull, 
there being already before the House a 
Report, signed by two Commissioners out 
of the three. The Report signed by the 
other, in his individual capacity, could not 
be laid upon the table. 


SPAIN AND TIIE SLAVE-TRADE TREA- 
TIES—QUESTION, 

Mr. HUME said, he wished to ask the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London whether there would be any objee- 
tion to lay before the [louse copies of any 

Mr. J. Wilson 
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correspondence which might have taken 
place between our Government and that of 
Spain, Portugal, the United States, and 
other countries, respecting the slave trade 
to and in Cuba, since the Report of the 
Committee of last Session on Slave-Trade 
Treaties was laid before the House? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: With regard 
to what has been done since the Report of 
the Committee, I have only to state that, 
in consequence of the conduct of the late 
Governor General of Cuba, of which Her 
Majesty’s Government had great reason to 
complain, very strong remonstrances were 
made to the Spanish Government with 
reference to the course which he pursued, 
Since these remonstrances the late Gover. 
nor General had been displaced, a new one 
had been appointed, and so far as his first 
measure had gone, there was some appear- 
ance of amendments in the conduct of the 
Spanish authorities in Cuba. It would not, 
I think, be useful to give the correspon- 
dence which took place at the present time; 
nor, indeed, is it usual to give it until s 
more advanced period of the Session. It 
may, indeed, become advisable to anticipate 
that period, but at present Her Majesty’s 
Government think that it is better to wait 
and see what is the conduct of the new Go- 
vernor General, and whether he carries out 
the promises which have been given with 
respect to an improved course of conduct 
in this respect. 


THE PROTESTANT BURIAL GROUND AT 
MADRID—QUESTION. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
wished to ask the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) whether he had any objection to 
lay before the House the correspondence 
which had taken place between the British 
Government and that of the Queen of 
Spain on the subject of a Protestant burial 
ground at Madrid ? 
|" Lorn JOHN RUSSELL: The corre- 
| spondence which has taken place is to this 
| effect :—In reply to the representations of 
' the British Government, the Spanish Min- 
| istry stated that a Protestant burial ground 
| would be permitted, and also that it might 

be enclosed in any manner which the 
British Government should think proper. 
Plans were accordingly prepared by the 
| Board of Works, and steps are now being 
|taken to enclose a burial ground in the 
manner decided upon. According to the 
Spanish law, it is not permitted to have 
any of the ceremonies of Protestant wor 
| ship carried on either in that burial ground 
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or in any other place. But I am given to 
understand that there will not be any in- 
terference with the conduct of Protestants 
within this enclosure; and, therefore, my 
hon. Friend will see that the funerals will 
be carried on with decency, and in the 
manner usual in an English burial ground. 
There will be no objection to produce the 
correspondence which has passed on the 
subject, if my hon. Friend likes to move 
for it on a future day. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY—QUESTION. 

Lorn CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
begged to ask the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether any new duties 
had been imposed on the Irish constabulary 
since the last Session of Parliament; and 
particularly whether they had been asso- 
ciated with the revenue police in the duty 
of enforcing the revenue laws, and of aid- 
ing in the detection of illicit distillation ? 
Also, whether, in the event of no change 
having been already effected, it was at pre- 
sent the intention of the Government tomake 
any such alteration in the duties of the con- 
stabulary as that to which he had alluded ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Government had not 
found it necessary to impose any new du- 


ties, properly so called, upon the Irish con- 


stabulary. It was true that an order, ori- 
ginally made in 1842, had been reissued, 
with some amendments; but what his noble 
Friend meant by new duties had not been 
imposed on the police. With regard to the 
intentions of the Government in relation to 
the employment of the police in enforeing 
the revenue laws, they were at present 
standing over for further consideration. 
The truth was, that no necessity had yet 
arisen for making any change in the duties 
of this force; while there were reasons 
which rendered it expedient to postpone 
such a step. He was glad to be able to 
state that the collection of the additional 
duty on spirits imposed last Session had 
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He would briefly state the circumstances 
under which he asked that inquiry should 
be made into the grievances of which he 
complained. Messrs. Yuille, Shortridge, 
and Co. were wine merchants carrying on 
business in Mark-lane, London, who for 
nearly 100 years had had an establishment 
in the island of Madeira, having set up 
that establishment and invested their capi- 
tal, as all other British merchants did, on 
the faith of a treaty which had existed for 
many years with the Government of Por- 
tugal. In 1826 a member of this firm 
acting on its behalf gave a bond for up- 
wards of 21,0000. to a Portuguese subject 
of the name of Oliveira, and shortly after- 
wards an action was instituted upon that 
bond, in which the firm of Yuille, Short- 
ridge, and Co. were made the defendants, 
That action was commeneed in the Con- 
servatorial Court, to which the defendants 
were amenable, and which had jurisdiction 
in the case under the treaty of 1654, then 
in force between this country and Portugal. 
In November, 1830, judgment was given in 
this Court of the Conservador at Madcira 
in favour of the defendants. From that 
judgment an appeal was entered to the 
Court of Senators at Lisbon, the only 
Court of appeal which had jurisdiction over 
| British subjects under the treaty to which 
he had alluded, which confirmed the deci- 
sion of the Court at Madeira. But these 
| were not decisions on the actual merits of 
| the case, but on a point of form. Subse- 
quently, in 1836, a fresh action was insti- 
tuted in the same Court at Madeira, and a 
like judgment was given in favour of the 
defendants on the merits of the case. 
From that judgment the plaintiff appealed, 
not to the Court of Senators at Lisbon, 
which is a Court of second resort, but to 
a Court of first resort, a Court to which 
British subjects were not amenable, it 
being a civil and not a commercial Court. 
In that Court also the judgment was in 
frase of the defendants, whereupon the 


Portuguese Government, 








proceeded in the most satisfactory manner, | plaintiff took an appeal to the Court to 
nor did he think that there had ever been which he should first have appealed—the 
4 period when there was less illicit distilla- | Court of Senators, or Relacao Civil, at 
tion in Ireland than at present. | Lisbon. After some time that Court de- 
cided again in favour of the defendants on 
the merits of the action, confirming the 
GOVERNMENT. decision of the Conservatorial Court at 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he begged | Madeira, with costs. In February, 1838, 
to move for a Select Committee to inves- | after these actions had gone on for seven 
tigate the claims of Messrs. Yuille, Short-| years and a half, Messrs. Yuille, Short- 
ridge, and Co., against the Portuguese | ridge, and Co., having had the decision of all 
Government for compensation for losses the Courts to which they were amenable in 
incurred by them through a breach of | their favour, of course thought the whele 
‘treaty on the part of that Government. transaction at an end, and that under the 
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treaty of 1654 it was impossible that they 
should be dragged into any other Court. 
Yet, on the 6th December, 1838, imme- 
diately after this final judgment against 
him, Oliveira appealed to the Supreme 
Court for the review of the sentences 
passed by the Commercial Courts—thus, 
in fact, taking the very step against which 
the treaty of 1654 was intended to protect 
British merchants. Ten years after the 
first action was brought, and when four 
consecutive judgments in favour of these 
British subjects had been given, this Court, 
which had declared in 1835 that it could 
have no cognisance of the matter, at 
length, in December, 1838, decided that 
the bond was null and void, giving judg- 
ment, nevertheless, against the defendants 
for 10,0001., and interest thereon, for which 
in fact they had never been sued. The 
plaintiff hurried over to Madeira to take 
possession, under an execution on this judg- 
ment, of the property of these British mer- 
chants, but our Ambassador at Lisbon, Lord 
Howard de Walden, stated the real nature 
of the case to the Portuguese Government, 
and Her Majesty’s ship Zrinculo was at 
once despatched from the Tagus with or- 
ders to stop the enforcement of the execu- 
tion, which had consequently not been ear- 
ried out, The defendants then entered an 
appeal from the Relagao Civil to the Su- 
preme Court, not admitting its jurisdiction, 
but at the direct instigation of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government and under protest; and 
after a negotiation carried on between the 
British Ambassador and the Portguese 
Foreign Minister. Meanwhile, a demurrer 
was put in to stay the execution in Ma- 
deira, and being allowed by the Judge 
Conservador, the plaintiff appealed against 
it, and at length a judgment was pro- 
nounced at Lisbon, annulling all pro- 
ceedings, and remitting both parties to 
their original rights, after twelve years 
harassing litigation. On the 26th July, 
1844, the Supreme Court confirmed this 
judgment of the Relagao Civil; meantime 
there was an appeal about the proceedings 
at Madeira, and in November, 1843, the 
Relagao Civil overruled the decision of the 
Judge Conservador, and decided that he 
should allow execution to issue. On the 
19th February, 1848, after several other 
appeals had been brought with different 
issues, the case came again befure the Re- 
lagao Civil at Lisbon, and a decree passed 
to enforce execution on the property in 
Madeira. In 1848 these proceedings were 
terminated by the death of the plaintiff, 
whose heirs disputed about the inheritance, 
Mr. T. Chambers 
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and that was the only reason why this ey. 
ecution had not been put in force on the 
property of Messrs. Yuille, Shortridge, and 
Co. The complainants said, that at a mo. 
derate estimate, the loss they had been put 
to through these vexatious and illegal pro- 
ceedings amounted to at least 100,000/,; 
in point of fact they were utterly ruined as 
to their Madeira house. He had in his 
hand copies of all the proceedings in this 
ease, of the correspondence which had 
taken place with Lord Howard de Walden, 
and of all that was essential to a know. 
ledge of the circumstances; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that these parties had 
been ruined by a clear breach of treaty be. 
tween this country and Portugal; and, fur. 
ther, that it was not their fault that they 
had been so ruined, as they had acted on 
the advice of the Government of this coun- 
try and with a view to relieve them from 
embarrassment. He had before him the 
distinct admission of Lord Howard de 
Walden that a breach of treaty had been 
committed, and a request from him that 
the petitioners, instead of treating the 
matter as a breach of treaty, would allow 
the appeal to be entered in the Supreme 
Court, and that care would be taken that 
that Court decided properly. There was 
not a doubt, indeed, that the Government 
had concluded that this was a grievous 
wrong carried on against these parties 
from 1838 down to the present time. The 
Government had sent a ship to stay execu- 
tion against them, on the ground that it 
had been illegally granted, and they inter- 
fered in various other ways in behalf of 
the defendants; but the latter complained 
that, though they had interfered, their in- 
terests were not protected. He asked for 
a Select Committee to inquire, and say 
whether these things were true. What had 
the parties done to forfeit their rights to effi- 
cient protection? They acknowledged, in 
terms of extreme praise and gratitude, the 
attention which had been paid to their re- 
monstrances, but they complained that the 
interference which had taken place was of 
no effect whatever. The noble Lord now 
at the Home Office, when at the head of 
Foreign Affairs, stated that he would hold 
the Portuguese Government liable for the 
loss sustained by these parties; but here 
they were, nevertheless, without any re- 
dress. Portugal was notorious for her 
breaches of treaty; but he hoped that in 
this instance at least justice would be 
done. He might state that subjects of 
Spain had been admitted to similar privl- 
leges with us in Portugal, and that, in the 
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midst of all this wrong being inflicted on 
these petitioners, a Spanish subject was 
taken into a Court to which he was not 
amenable, and this very same Court that 
refused to give the protection of the treaty 
to British subjects gave that protection 
—he knew not under what influence—to a 
subject of the Crown of Spain. He had 
no doubt, from the facts he had mentioned, 
and from the documents to which he had 
referred, and which the Louse also had the 
means of perusing, that it would be evi- 
dent a great act of injustice and wrong 
had been committed, and that, under all 
the circumstances of the case, the House 
would be of opinion that a Select Com- 
mittee ought to be appointed to examine 
into the matter, in order, if necessary, to 
afford such redress and relief as might, 
upon inquiry, appear to be equitable and 
just. 

: Mr. HORSFALL, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that he did so, not merely 
out of consideration to the firm of Yuille, 
Shortridge, and Co., but as involving a 
question of general commercial interest, 
The facts of the case, as disclosed by 
the hon. and learned Member, appeared 
to him to make out a charge which embo- 
died a great breach of treaties on the part 
of Portugal with Great Britain, and which 
would establish, if allowed to pass over 
unnoticed, precedents of a most ruinous 
nature to the great prejudice of this 
country. He would not follow the hon. 
and learned Member through all the facts 
which he had stated, but would merely say, 
that it appeared to him that no country 
in the world had received more benefits 
from England than Portugal had, and yet 
no country had been guilty of more ingrati- 
tude in every way toward us. Portugal had 
received from this country, in principal and 
interest, since the treaties of 1815, no less 
asum than 2,850,000/., in order to induce 
her to suppress the slave trade, and the 
means she had adopted to carry out such 
suppression were patent to the world. 
The commander of the Castor frigate, re- 
cently employed in the Mozambique chan- 
nel, stated that the Portuguese authorities 
on that coast were themselves concerned in 
it. With respect to a country like Portu- 
gal, Government had not only the right of 
seeing but was bound to see that the pro- 
mises which she deliberately made she also 
faithfully fulfilled. He was no advocate for 
Her Majesty’s Government interfering un- 
hecessarily to collect private debts incurred 
dn the ordinary course of business transac- 
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tions; but in the ease before the House 
there was evidently a flagrant breach of 
treaty, and in such a case he thought 
that forbearance might be carried too 
far. He hoped that the Government 
would countenance such measures being 
taken as would remedy at once the injus- 
tice complained of, and remove for ever 
any chance of similar proceedings on the 
part of Portugal or any other country. 
If Government acted energetically and as 
they ought in these matters, they would 
at one and the same time insure the ex- 
tension of our commerce, and afford that 
protection to British subjects abroad, which 
in transactions of this nature were not 
only requisite and desirable, but absolutely 
indispensable. 
Motion made, and Question put— 


Government. 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
vestigate the claims of Yuille, Shortridge, and Co., 
against the Portuguese Government, for compensa- 
tion for losses incurred by them through breach of 
Treaty.” 

Mr. ATHERTON said, he should sup- 
port the Motion, which, under the circum- 
stances, he considered to be a very proper 
one. If British merchants chose to em- 
bark their capital in speculative trading in 
foreign countries, which, as far as these 
speculations were concerned, were under 
no treaties with this country, why, such 
merchants must take the consequences 
attendant on their so doing; but, if on 
the contrary, British merchants embarked 
their capital in fair trading transactions in 
foreign countries, on the faith of treaties 
known to be existing between such coun- 
tries and ourselves, they had a right to 
consider, as far as their dealings with 
these particular countries were concerned, 
the territory of their own country to be 
extended, and its authority and influence 
to be existing, so as to protect them from 
oppression, and preserve their property 
from such acts of violence as were com- 
plained of in the present instance, 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he was 
in favour of granting the Select Committee 
applied for, which he thought necessary in 
the present case, in order to enforce those 
feelings of honourable understanding which 
were so necessary to be observed, for 
the purpose of protecting British subjects 
abroad from any unjustifiable acts of in- 
terference or oppression. In the present 
case there was no doubt but that a most 
flagrant irregularity had been committed 
against a British subject, and that, as far 
as legal proceedings were concerned, they 
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were no less absurd than unjust. The| brought before a Commission formed of 
Ifouse would no doubt recollect the ease of | persons of both nations, who should go 
Don Pacifico, and the inquiries which took | through the cases, and decide according to 
place on that occasion; but, however im-| the merits of each particular case. In 
portant those inquiries might have been, | this manner these cases are generally 
he looked upon the present case as one | brought to a conclusion, and the greater 
of far more consequence, inasmuch as the | part of them are settled both according to 
injuries of which Don Pacifico complained | the justice of the case and without any 
related only to questions of international | disturbance of the friendly relations be. 
law, whereas the present case was one | tween the two countries. Sometimes, how. 
which involved the interpretation of some | ever, the Government thinks it necessary, 
of the most important features of our | asin the case of the Government of Greece, 
commercial treaties. just alluded to by the hon. Gentleman be. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I wish} hind me (Mr. D. Seymour)—finding re. 
to call the attention of the House, not to} dress cannot be obtained (and there are 
the merits of this particular case so much, | many cases of such complaint)—to demand 
as to the course which it is thought advi- | as the ultimate resource a recourse to arms 
sable to pursue in eases of this nature. | for such redress as they think the subjects 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. T. | of Her Majesty are entitled to; but though 
Chambers) alleges that, in a case which | those various courses may be pursued, [ 
arose in the year 1838, and upon which a: think, if the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
diplomatic correspondence was carried on | Motion in its present shape were to be 
during a period of twelve years, from 1840 | assented to, it would be a precedent fora 
to 1852, much wrong was done to certain | totally different, and, I think, a very in- 
persons, who were British subjects, and | convenient course. It appears to me that 
that that wrong has not been redressed. | it is only in clear cases that this House 
Now, Sir, I beg to say, without at all de- | ought to interfere in respect to the com- 
fending the conduct of the Portuguese Go- | plaints of individuals against a foreign 
vernment, and still less of the Portuguese | country. With respect to this particular 
tribunals, that 1 wish the House to con-| case, although the papers are very volu- 
sider how these cases are gencrally brought | minous—so voluminous, indeed, that I con- 
under review of the British Government. | fess 1 have not been able to go throngh 
It frequently happens, among the most | them more than to make myself acquainted 
friendly nations, that individuals have cases | with the general remonstrance of the par- 
of complaint, of what they think is injus- | ties—I am ready on the part of the Go- 
tice committed towards them, either by the | vernment to lay on the table of the House 
Government or tribunals of a friendly na-| all the papers with regard to this case, 
tion. If there is a treaty in force between | containing the complaints that were made, 
our Government and that friendly nation, | and the despatches of Her Majesty’s dif- 
their case is so much the stronger; and| ferent Ministers at the Court of Lisbon. 
they proceed generally to apply to our Go- | The House will then be enabled to decide 
vernment to support their demands for | whether they will go further in this case, 
redress. Very often the correspondence | or whether they think any special inter- 
continues a very considerable time. Often | ference of this House in it is necessary. 
many of these cases accumulate. Some of | But I beg to submit that, on the case as it 
them—perhaps the greater part of them— | now stands—on the bearing of all those 
are redressed by the foreign Government; | ex parte statements by individual Members, 
and with respect to others of them, the | and without reading the correspondence— 
eases not being so clear, it seems impos- | if this House should agree to a Committee, 
sible for our Government to pursue the they would be setting a precedent which 
correspondence further, or to insist on the would be dangerous, and opening a course 
redress which they originally demanded. | which they could hardly pursue without 
Sometimes those claims are agreed to be inconvenience. There are, with respect 
settled by some species of arbitration. | to the Portuguese, many cases of grievance 
During the last year, I myself, as Se-| complained of by British subjects. Sup 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, signed pose there are eight or ten such at present, 
a Convention between this country and the | and so many individual Members were to 
United States of America, by which the ask for a Committee in each case. There 
complaints of both our own subjects and is one case especially, the case of Mr. 
the citizens of the United States shall be Croft (as was understood), which it appears 

Mr. D. Seymour ' 
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to me is one of much greater hardship than 
anything that has been stated by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman; but if we are to 
have separate Committees in all such cases 
of commercial disputes, in the first place, 
the whole of these negotiations will be 
taken out of the hands of the Government, 
and in the next place, the House will be 
' undertaking a task which they will find it 

rfectly impossible adequately to perform. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir J. 
Pakington) moved very lately for a Com- 
mittee to consider in what manner the 
public business could be more expeditiously 
and advantageously carried on; but I am 
sure it will be quite unnecessary for that 
Committee to meet if the House were to 
declare that, in any case brought forward 
by individual Members, without seeing the 
papers, they would at once appoint a Com- 
mittee to decide whether in such cases 
foreign tribunals have acted in conformity 
with their laws, or with the treaties which 
we have with them. I am quite ready, 
however, to produce all the papers on the 
subject, and after that the House can then 
determine whether it is a question of such 
special grievance as to justify its being 
taken out of the ordinary course, and to 
require the appointment of a Committee 
to investigate it. But after the very volu- 
minous correspondence in this case—last- 
ing over a period of twelve years—I con- 
fess I think it not expedient to appoint 
such a Committee. I beg again to say I 
am not defending the course taken by the 
Portuguese Government in this or any 
other similar case. I think we have very 
great reason to complain of that Govern- 
ment. I think in many cases, when my 
noble Friend (Viscount Palmerston) has 
made strong remonstrances to them for 
redress, they either did not behave with 
justice towards a friendly nation or towards 
the individuals concerned in the course 
they took on those occasions. But Her 
Majesty’s Government have always held 
that cases of injustice may become so ma- 
nifest and so aggravated that it would be 
their duty to take some decided measure 
for the purpose of obtaining redress. They 
have, I believe, in several instances ob- 
tained full compensation for injured par- 
ties. I recollect that in several cases in 
which my noble Friend has remonstrated 
with the Portuguese Government, payments 
of considerable amount have since been 
made by that Government in liquidation of 
the claims of British subjects. But with- 
out at all defending the conduct of the 
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Portuguese Government, I must say that it 
must be very inconvenient for the House 
to go into a consideration of the whole of 
these complicated negotiations, upon the 
mere statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and without having any of the 
papers relating to the case before them. 
Mr. G. BUTT said, he thought the 
speech of the noble Lord was no answer 
whatever to the case made out by the hon. 
and learned Member for Hertford (Mr. 
Chambers) nor did it give any reason why 
the Motion should not be acceded to. It ap- 
peared that by a treaty of 1654, confirmed 
by other treaties from time to time down, 
he believed, to the year 1810, a compact 
was entered into between Portugal and 
this country, that the British merchants 
settling at Madeira, and bringing there 
their capital and their business, should be 
entitled, if any disputes arose, to have 
those disputes decided by certain Courts, 
and by certain Courts only, and that no 
further appeal should be made after these 
Courts had adjudicated upon them. This 
was the stipulation of a solemn treaty, and 
yet, in this casé, the two Courts named 
having been resorted to in respect of the 
claims in question, both Courts having 
adjudicated upon them, decided in favour 
of the claimants. Instead of those gentle- 
men being relieved and set at rest with 
respect to their claims, they were harassed 
about through successive Courts, which, 
according to the treaty, never had any 
jurisdiction over natives of this country. 
The noble Lord said that the House of 
Commons ought not to interfere except in 
extreme cases; but surely this was an ex- 
treme case. What the noble Lord pro- 
posed to do-was to lay before the House 
the voluminous correspondence relative to 
the affair, in order that the House might 
ascertain all the circumstances of the case. 
Now, so far as his slight experience went, 
there was no less likely manner of enabling 
the House to ascertain the facts of a 
ease of this sort than by laying before 
them a mass of papers—in this instance so 
voluminous that the noble Lord confessed 
himself unable entirely to arrive at a clear 
understanding of the affair. If the facts 
were undisputed, then let the noble Lord 
and the Government call upon the Portu- 
guese Government to compensate these 
parties ; if, on the contrary, they were 
disputed, what better or more convenient 
mode of ascertaining the truth than that 
of referring the subject to a Select Com- 
mittee? He certainly thought that the 
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ease made out by the hon. and learned 
Member for Hertford—unanswered as it 
was by the speech of the noble Lord op- 
posite—called for inquiry, and he should 
therefore support the Motion. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he fully 
agreed with the hon. and learned Member 
who had just sat down that the speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London by no means met. the case made 
out. Here was confessedly a case of great 
hardship. A British merchant had been 
ruined by the trickery of the Portuguese 
Government, and the only remedy suggest- 
ed by the noble Lord was to lay before the 
House a mass of papers so voluminous that 
he himself confessed he could not compre- 
hend them, but which he expected hon. 
Members to go through in the very few 
hours which they could spare from their 
attendance on the House and from their 
other duties. - Surely in a case of this sort 
a Select Committee was the best mode of 
obtaining information, and he therefore 
hoped that the noble Lord would reconsider 
his verdict. 

Mr. OLIVEIRA aaid, he had a tole- 
rable intimacy with the commercial treaties 
with Portugal, and he could bear witness 
that they had been fairly stated by the 
hon. and learned Member for Hertford. 
He thought the case presented consider- 
able difficulties and required investigation, 
and he should therefore support the Motion 
for the appointment of a Committee. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS, in reply, said, 
that when he entered the House that day 
he was sure he had a good case, and he 
should leave the House assured that his ease 
was a still better one, even upon the show- 
ing of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell). 

The iouse divided :—Ayes 126 ; Noes 
74: Majority 52 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. CAYLEY rose to move for “A 
Select Committee to consider the duties of 
the Member leading the Government in 
this House, and the expediency of attach- 
ing office and salary thereto.’’ Ie hoped 
the figures just read at the table would be 
a warning to his noble Friend the Member 
for the City of London not to interpose in 
the Motion which he was about to bring 
forward. He had had no communication 
with the noble Lord on the subject of this 
Motion, for it was a matter on which the 
House of Commons alone ought to decide, 
and with regard to which the noble Lord, 
and even the Government, ought to be 
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shut out of court. He believed it was 
imagined by some hon. Members that he 
was about to ask that the leader of the 
House of Commons should receive a salary, 
Such, however, was not his intention, 
True it was, at the commencement of last 
year he was very forcibly struck by the 
circumstance that the noble Lord the Mem. 
ber for the City of London held a situation 
the most influential and the most laborious 
in that House or in the country, without 
the public compensating the noble Lord in 
the way in which public services were 
usually compensated. He (Mr. Cayley) 
could be actuated, in bringing forward this 
Motion, by no other motive than a sense of 
public duty, and a sense of the duty which 
he thought the public owed to those who 
served it. When Lord Aberdeen’s Govern. 
ment was formed, there was—whether in 
consequence of the combination of parties 
or not he could not say—some difficulty in 
the division of office. But, in the first in- 
stance, public rumour told them the noble 
Lord the Member for London was indis- 
posed to take office, partly, it was under. 
stood, because his health was not strong, 
and partly, probably, because having had 
so long a course of public service, he was 
not indisposed for that domestic repose 
which, at a certain time of life, and after a 
length of public service, a Minister might 
be supposed to be desirous of enjoying. 
At any rate, it was understood publicly 
that the noble Lord was not disposed to 
take office. He was, however, persuaded 
to take the office of Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department, but he shortly 
resigned that office, and remained a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, advising Her Majesty, 
he (Mr. Cayley) presumed, in his capacity 
of Privy Councillor. It was under these 
cireumstances that he (Mr. Cayley) had 
given notice last Session of his intention 
to bring the subject under the considera- 
tion of the House. He was not at all 
cognisant of what the sense of the House 
would be; he only knew that, after giving 
the notice last Session, he was addressed 
privately by many Members of the House, 
who thought that in principle he was right, 
and that the course he suggested was one 
which might be constitutionally adopted. 
As he did not know the way in which the 
HIouse would deal with the question, he 
wished to address himself to its reason, its 
sense of justice, and that common fairness 
which had always distinguished it. The 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) having re- 
signed the office of Foreign Secretary 
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fell back upon his situation as Privy Coun- 
cillor, and took his seat in this House as 
Jeader of the Government of the country. 
It must be patent to every Member of the 
House what the labours of that office must 
be; for office, whatever it might be directly, 
indirectly it must be considered tobe. The 
salary the noble Lord would have received, 
had he been First Lord of the Treasury, 
would have been 5,000/. a year; but that 
ofice being now held by a Member of the 
Upper House of Parliament, the nobie 
Lord sat in this House, performing the 
ofice of its leader without any salary 
whatever. He (Mr. Cayley) desired that 
position to be distinctly understood. And 
what, then, were the labours of the office 
held by the noble Lord? The leader of 
the House of Commons had to be here 
early and late; he had to make himself 
master of every question introduced, whe- 
ther by Government or by an individual 
Member of the House; the whole of his 
mornings must be occupied in making 
himself master of those questions, and the 
whole of his evenings had to be passed in 
debating them when they were introduced. 
One great, significant, and substantial rea- 
son for the noble Lord declining the office 
of Secretary of State for the Foreign De- 


partment was, that, if the duties of that 
department were to be assiduously fulfilled, 
it was next to impossible for physical en- 
durance to perform the duties of leader of 


the House of Commons. He had heard 
it stated by a late hon. Member of the 
House (Sir K. H. Inglis), that at Mr. 
Canning’s death it was prophesied by an 
experienced Member of the House that 
the office of leader of the House of Com- 
mons would never again be held with a 
publie department. A very laborious office 
was tried by Sir Robert Peel in 1835, 
when the whole labours of the Government 
fell almost exclusively upon his shoulders; 
but when at a subsequent period Sir Ro- 
bert Peel took office as First Lord of the 
Treasury, he held that office alone, and 
absolved himself from the second office. 
He (Mr. Cayley) took that to be illustra- 
tive evidence in favour of his proposal. 
What, then, were the labours of the office 
held by the noble Lord? It was noto- 
rious that the business of the House had 
greatly increased, and it must be equally 
notorious that a great part of that increase 
must be reflected back upon the shoulders 
of the leader of the House. And as the 
business of the House increased, so had 
the number of Motions, and the general 
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interest felt in public affairs, all necessarily 
increasing the labours of the leader of the 
House. The sittings of the House in former 
times averaged three hours a-day, but they 
now averaged eight hours, and towards the 
close of the Session they averaged ten hours 
aday. At the same time, the length of the 
Session had extended to from 120 to 140 
days, and the average sitting of the House 
was somewhere about 1,000 hours in the 
course of a Session. In 1752 the divi- 
sions during the Session were 15, in 1851 
they were 127, and in 1852 they were 
242, The journals of the House 40 years 
ago occupied a space of 427 pages, and 
now, with the pages and type the same, 
they would occupy 2,400 pages—an in- 
crease nearly sixfold. Then, again, as his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir J. Pakington) said the other 
day, the number of petitions had greatly 
inereased, considerably extending the la- 
bours of the House. In 1837 the petitions 
numbered about 7,000, in 1847 they were 
15,000, and in 1848 18,000. ll this 
showed an enormous increase in the busi- 
ness of the House, and all that increase of 
business attached more or less to the office 
of leader of the House. It might be said, 
the labours of the leader of this House 
were not so great as those of a public de- 
partment; but if any one would take the 
pains to observe a Member holding a very 
laborious department of Government, and 
see him come down here at four o’clock, 
after spending four or five hours in trans- 
acting his official business, he would fre- 
quently observe a physical condition which 
would utterly disable that Member from 
doing duty as leader of the House during 
the evening. It might appear to some 
men a simple enough matter, seeing how 
smoothly it was done by the noble Lord, 
to perform the duties of leader; but how, 
it might be asked, had the noble Lord the 
Member for London found the experience 
to enable him to lead the House? There 
was scarcely a public office he had not 
held, beginning, if he (Mr. Cayley) re- 
membered rightly, as Paymaster of the 
Forces. At all events, the experience of 
the noble Lord had been gained by a long 
course of public service, during which the 
noble Lord had filled almost every public 
office of the State, filling the offices of the 
Chief Secretaries of State in succession, 
and other offices besides. It was by filling 
those offices and by the long tenure of his 
seat in the House, that the noble Lord 
had made himself competent to fill the po- 
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sition he now held. Was it reasonable 
that experience of this valuable nature, at 
the cost of such prolonged service ob- 
tained and supplied gratuitously to the 
country—that because the health of the 
noble Lord the Member for London, or 
the health of any other man, might disable 
him from holding a public department of 
oppressive duties, and at the same time 
fulfilling the onerous duties of leader of 
the House—was it reasonable, was it fair, 
or was it generous, because the labours of 
that office had grown so great, because the 
business of the House had increased so in- 
ordinately—was it reasonable, because no 
provision had been made to meet the diffi- 
culty, to say that no attempt should be 
made now to meet it? Was there any 
office in the State more responsible or 
more influential than that held by the no- 
ble Lord, or one which required a greater 
combination of powers to fill it properly ? 
He would pause for a moment to inquire 
what were the salaries attached to many 
of the principal offices of the country. The 
Lord Chancellor received 10,0001. a year, 
and 4,000/. as Speaker of the House of 
Lords ; the First Lord of the Treasury 
received 5,000/., the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 5,0001., the Secretaries of 
State 5,000/. each, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty 4,500/., Speaker of the House of 
Commons 5,000/., Lord President of the 
Council 2,000/., Privy Seal 2,0001., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade 2,000/., First 
Commissioner of Works 2,000/., Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench 8,0001., 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
7,000/., Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
7,000/., the Puisne Judges each 5,0001., 
Master of the Rolls 6,000/., Vice-Chan- 
eellors 5,000/., and so on. If the salary 
of a public servant was to be at all in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of finding a person 
to fill the office properly, he knew of no 
office in the country which ought to be re- 
rounerated like that of leader of the House 
of Commons, for the leader of the House 
not only acted as leader of the greatest 
assembly in the world, but to a great ex- 
tent he exercised an influence over the 
civilisation and progress of the country. 
It might be said the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) was entitled to a pension. The 
noble Lord certainly was entitled to a pen- 
sion, but the noble Lord refused not only 
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to occupy a laborious office with a salary 
attached to it, but also to take the pension 
to which he was entitled. There had been | 
considerable misapprehension regarding the | 


Mr. Cayley 
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Motion which he (Mr. Cayley) intended to 
make—[Mr. W. Wittiams: Hear, hear! 
—which was for a Select Committee. He 
understood the cheer of the hon. Gentle. 
man opposite. Did it mean that the hon, 
Gentleman wanted the work done without 
proper remuneration; that he denied a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work; that the 
work was not worth the hire? If the 
hon. Gentleman thought so, he (Mr. Cay. 
ley was happy to think a large majority of 
his countrymen were more just and gene. 
rous. A general impression seemed to 
have gone abroad that it was his (Mr, 
Cayley’s) intention to create a new office 
for the leader of the House of Commons, 
No such thing was intended by him, but the 
question appeared to him to be one of great 
importance. He knew of no precedent 
(during the present century, at least) fora 
leader of the House of Commons bein 
similarly situated to the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell). It appeared to him a very 
anomalous position, even constitutionally, 
for the leader of the House to occupy; and 
it was his intention now to ask permission 
to go into an inquiry how that anomalous 
position could be best met. There were 
various ways of meeting it, and it was not 
for him to judge which was the best. It 
appeared to him, however, that there was 
a clear and simple method of meeting the 
question if it was the wish of the House 
that the leader of the House of Lords 
should be in no better position as regards 
salary than the leader of the House of 
Commons. If a Select Committee so 
thought fit, there could be no difficulty in 
attaching to any office under the Crown 
held by the leader of the House of Com- 
mons, of less official labour than such 
offices as the Secretaryship of State, the 
same salary as that enjoyed by the First 
Lord of the Treasury. Take, for instance, 
the office of President of the Council. He 
saw no reason why, when the First Lord 
of the Treasury sat in the House of Lords, 
the President of the Council should not sit 
in this House as leader of the House of 
Commons, the Queen having the power, 
when circumstances were such, of attach- 
ing the same salary to the President of 
the Council as to the First Lord of the 
Treasury. An office of that dignity would 
add influence to that already possessed by 
the leader of the Government in that 
House. He merely threw out these ideas 
as suggestions; but he could not but con- 
sider it a very anomalous state of things 
that a public servant occupying the most 
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Jaborious and most responsible position in ' 
the country should be serving the country 
without any remuneration whatever. As 
respected the constitutional part of the 
question, he would not at present detain 
the House upon it. The noble Lord him- | 
self was too well versed in the constitution 
of this country to have suffered himself 
gravely to have infringed it. And yet 
serious constitutional objections had been 
started, both in his own mind and in that 
of others, and might by others perhaps be 
touched upon. It might be supposed, and 
perhaps it had been by some, that he 
wished to make this an exceptional case. ' 
Qn the contrary, he wished to deal with it 
entirely upon general principles. If he 
wished, indeed, to make an exceptional 
ease of this, no unsubstantial ground might 
be taken for it. If he were to say, the 
noble Lord the Member for London pos- 
sessed, as qualities fitting him for the 
office, that he had a greater constitutional 
knowledge, perhaps, than any other Mem- 
ber of the House; that he exhibited more 
tact and readiness and temper in debate 
than any other Member; that his courage 
under all circumstances was proverbially 
undaunted; that his services had been such 
as to add lustre to the name he bore; and, ' 
were he toadd as a crown to those quali- 
ties, that he possessed that mild simplicity | 
of demeanour without which real dignity 
can scarcely exist, he (Mr. Cayley) should 
but affirm that which every Member of the | 
House would re-echo, only in terms more 
appropriate than he could pretend to do. | 
But he did not intend to put the case upon | 
any exceptional basis. He placed it on 
one of fair dealing and common justice, 
as well as policy, for policy it never could 
be to starve remuneration to the ablest 
servants of the country. He could fully | 
appreciate the morbid sensibility, perhaps, | 
of the noble Lord in not taking the pension 
to which from long service he was entitled. | 
He did not know whether, upon the whole, | 
the example of the noble Lord was a good 
one, because, were it to become prevalent, | 
no one could hold office in this country but | 
those of the first class of fortune; and he | 
did not exactly know whether it would | 
be for the public service that persons of 
that class alone should be employed in 
matters of State. There were instances 
where such an example had operated very 
much to the inconvenience of members of 
late Governments, who had declined taking 
Pensions for their services, their minds | 
having been operated upon, perhaps, by 
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such examples as that of the noble Lord. 
It would be invidious to make references, 
but he could, if he were inclined, point to 
a case where a pension, declined by a gen- 
tleman from sentiments of high public 
virtue, would be of great importance to 
that gentleman now. And there was an- 
other reason inducing him to consider the 
example of the noble Lord a bad one. 
Public offices should be filled by the ablest 
men of the day; but those had often en- 
tered into professions. Instances had oc- 
curred of men at the zenith of their powers 
having been persuaded to leave a lucrative 
profession, say the law, for service under 
the Crown. A Privy Councillor, however, 
could not, according to etiquette, return to 
general practice in the law. A man thus 
situated, holding office under two years, 
had no claim to a pension, and still lost his 
place in the profession he had abandoned 
for the public service. This was a state 
of things requiring remedy. Even if he 
had served the whole period requisite to 
entitle him to a pension, the example of 
the noble Lord, who had held office so 
long, would operate on a sensitive mind 
probably to deter him from the acceptance 
of that to which he was justly entitled, 
and without which he might be exposed to 
grievous personal privation. He, however, 
fully appreciated the public virtue of the 
noble Lord in refusing the pension; but 
he thought that when great services were 
rendered to the public, those services 
should be rewarded as the public had usu- 
ally been disposed to reward them. If 
only upon the bare and naked principle of 
supply and demand, the difficulty of finding 
a man like the noble Lord the Member for 
London to fill so responsible an office (he 
believed he was not wrong in saying it 
was not that difficulty alone which induced 
the noble Lord upon a late occasion to 
enter office)—if upon that bare and naked 
principle alone, he hoped the House would 
be induced to grant him the Committee 
he asked for, and to pay what he con- 
sidered a great public debt to a servant 
who had served the country so efficiently 
and so long. 

Mr. STIRLING seconded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

«That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the duties of the Member leading the 
Government in this House, and the expediency of 
attaching office and salary thereto.” 


Sr CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
certain that it was unnecessary for his 


hon. Friend (Mr. Cayley) to say any- 
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thing in order to convince the House 
that he had any other motive than a 
desire for the benefit of the public ser- 
vice; but he doubted whether he had 
equally convinced them of the policy of 
the course he had suggested, and while 
giving him full credit for his motives, he 
must, at the same time, totally dissent 
from the proposed measure. His hon. 
Friend stated that he did not intend to 
attach a salary to the office of leader of 
the House of Commons, but the whole drift 
of his speech was to attach a salary to 
that undefined and undefinable office. No 
doubt a Motion for a Committee was a 
very convenient form in which to raise the 
question; but he trusted the House would 
not recognise the principle of attaching a 
salary to an office which did not exist, and 
the duties of which could not be defined. 
His hon. Friend said he did not bring this 
question forward with any special reference 
to the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell); but 
nine-tenths of what he had said referred to 
his noble Friend, and he (Sir C. Wood) 
objected to the course which his hon. 
Friend proposed of fonnding a general 
measure upon an exceptional case—name- 
ly, that of his noble Friend the Member 
for the City of London holding that 
position whilst he did not fill any of 
the offices of State. It did not become 
him (Sir C. Wood) to say anything of 
the qualifications of his noble Friend 
for the prominent part he took in that 
House; but he entirely concurred in what 
his hon. Friend had said on this subject, 
and he believed his hon. Friend had ex- 
pressed the general opinion of the House 


in speaking of the manner in which the | 


noble Lord had discharged the duties of 
the leadership of that House. But when 
his hon. Friend proposed that a salary 
should be attached to that office, how 
would he define the position of the 
person who was required in practice as 
leader of the House, or the duties to 
be performed by him? He would not 
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bers of the Government had only taken 
their share of the increased business of the 
House. A salary was properly attached 
to a public effice, but much inconvenienes 
would result if a person holding no defined 
or responsible position, and charged with no 
official duties, should receive a salary under 
the denomination of leader of that House, 
He was not aware that any difficulty had 
been found in the leadership of the House 
being evinced by persons holding office, 
His noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) had led 
the House for some years as First Lord of 
the Treasury; the right hon. Gentleman, 
whom he did not now see in his place 
(Mr. Disraeli), had led the House as Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, and he was ready 
to bear testimony to the ability and in. 
dustry with which he had discharged, in 
addition to that office, the duties of the 
leader of the House. [lis noble Friend 
(Lord J. Russell) had also led the House 
as Home Secretary. The late Sir Robert 
Peel had led the House as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and Mr. Canning had done 
so, while Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Here were three or four of the 
highest offices, the duties of which had not 
been found incompatible with the leader 
ship of the House. If the duties of these 
offices were to be found so heavy as to 
render it impossible for the person holding 
them, to take as active and prominent a 
part in the duties of the House as the per- 
son recognised as the principal organ of 
the Government must necessarily do, there 
were other offices of less labour to which 
he might be appointed, and there was no 
reason why a person should not accept 
an office of lower emolument and yet dis- 
charge with efficiency and with honour to 
himself the duties of the leader of that 
House. But it was clearly incompatible 
with the constitutional practice of that 
House that a salary should be given to 
|}any person except for the discharge of 
| official duties as a Member of the Go- 
/vernment. His hon. Friend had hinted 





deny that the duties of the leader of | that strong constitutional objections might 
the House of Commons had increased in | exist to the course he proposed; but his 
a very great degree within the last few) hon. Friend had not in the slightest de- 
years. But the same assertion would be | gree attempted to grapple with those ob- 
just as true with regard to every Member jections. Those objections seemed to him 
of the House as in respect to the per-| (Sir C. Wood) to be insuperable, and as- 


son who took the most prominent part | 


in it on the part of the Government. 

Any person who had much experience of 

the House knew that every private Mem- 

ber had had increased duties thrown upon 

him during the last few years, and Mem- 
Sir C. Wood 


suredly his hon. Friend had laid no grounds 
for his Motion. The course proposed by 
his hon. Friend appeared to him to be 
most objectionable, and he trusted that 
the House would reject the Motion, not 
merely on the ground of its being inex 
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jent to refer this subject to a Com- 
mittee, but on the substantial, and in his 
opinion insuperable, objection to the pro- 


al. 

Pin. W. WILLIAMS said, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Cayley) had asked whether 
there was any objection to a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work. He did not 
object; but the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell), he was sure, would be the last to 
countenance the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman, and was too honourable and 
highminded to do so. Every one knew 
that the noble Lord was so important a 
Member of the present Government that 
he might have in it any office he pleased, 
whether an office with the highest or the 
smallest salary. But the noble Lord had 
chosen a place in the Government without 
any salary, and this was not a proper time 
tocreate new places and add to the bur- 
dens of the people. The hon. Member 
had referred to the number of hours ex- 
hausted in each sitting; but he should 
recollect that there were many private 
Members of that House who were quite as 
close in their attendance as the noble Lord. 
Under these circumstances, he (Mr. Wil- 
liams) thought the Motion unwise and un- 
called for, and should therefore give it his 
opposition. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he considered 
that great inconvenience would result from 
attaching a salary to an office which was 
not known to the constitution. He must 
also add that the anomalous position occu- 
pied by the noble Lord had already estab- 
lished a very inconvenient, if not unconsti- 
tutional, precedent. Of the noble Lord, 
he was not going to say a word beyond 
the expression of his entire concurrence in 
the eulogy passed upon him that evening 
for his conduct and management of public 
business in that House. In addressing 
himself to this question, therefore, it was 
not his intention to say anything that 
might be supposed to cast a reflection on 
the noble Lord; but he wished to remind 
him of what he (Mr. Walpole) had previ- 
ously communicated in private, that he 
considered the precedent, in a constitutional 
point of view, which the noble Lord had 
now set by occupying, without holding 
office, the leadership of the House, was 
fall of anomalies. He mentioned this be- 
cause hon, Members were in the habit of 
talking gravely and loudly of Ministerial 
responsibility, yet that responsibility, in 
the present instanee, did not exist. There 
was no responsibility, which he knew of, 
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except by virtue of the office which the 
Minister held, or, as a Member of the 
Privy Council. But there was no respon- 
sibility in his being a Member of what is 
ealled the Cabinet. For anything that 
was done in his department, the Minister 
was responsible. In some cases he might 
attach his seal; in other cases he might 
put his hand to it; but in all cases the 
act done was proof of the responsibility, 
and could be brought home tohim. As 
Privy Councillor, also, a Minister was re- 
sponsible for all the advice given by him 
in that capacity; and if that advice were 
contrary to the constitution, it was liable 
to be impugned at a future period, pro- 
vided it could be proved. But, aecord- 
ing to the present practice, it could not 
be proved if any fault were likely to be 
found with it. Until the reign of Charles 
II. there was no such thing as advice 
being given by a Privy Councillor, unless 
the signature of that Privy Councillor was 
attached to it. The distinction between 
the Privy Council and the Cabinet was 
unknown to the constitution. The Cabinet 
was a body not recognised by the law, and 
its Members were under no responsibility 
whatever. Since the speech of Mr. Fox 
upon the appointment of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough to a seat in the Cabinet while he 
was Lord Chief Justice, this position had 
been settled beyond the possibility of con- 
tradiction. Then where was the respon- 
sibility? Asa Cabinet Councillor, there 
was none. As a Privy Councillor, the 
responsibility with reference to the acts 
advised by him to be done, was nothing 
more than imaginary, on account of the 
difficulty of proof. So inconvenient was 
this, that when the Treaty of Utrecht was 
signed, it was found difficult to impeach 
the Ministers for the measures they had 
adopted in the accomplishment of that 
treaty. The inconvenience being then 
felt, a remedy for it was made part of 
the Act of Settlement; for a clause was 
introduced which had been subsequently 
repealed, declaring and requiring that 
every Privy Councillor should sign the 
advice he gave during the time he was 
Privy Councillor. Why that portion of 
the Act was repealed, had never been 
explained. The suggestion offered by Mr. 
Hallam was, that Ministers did not like 
the responsibility, in those days of im- 
peachment, which was thereby incurred, 
So that from that day to this there was 
no means of fixing the responsibility of 
the Minister merely because he was a 
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Privy Councillor, still less because he was 
a Member of that department of the Privy 
Council denominated the Cabinet. Now, 
he thought it would be extremely inconve- 
nient to increase the anomalies of the con- 
stitution with reference to the question of 
the responsibility of Ministers; for at the 
present moment, there being no responsi- 
bility which enabled that House by means 
of impeachment to call in question the 
conduct of the Minister, except it could 
prove the act complained of by his seal 
being attached, or his signature being 
affixed to it, Ministerial responsibility 
had become little else than responsi- 
bility to public opinion, and to censure 
on the part of Parliament. Whether that 
was a proper position for the country to 
remain in with reference to the respon- 
sibility of Ministers, was a grave and an 
important question, which he did not think 
ought to be raised or discussed incidentally 
upon a question like that then before the 
House. He had often felt strongly upon 
that point, but he did not think it right to 
call the attention of the House more spe- 
cifically to it, on a Motion like the pre- 
sent. The position now occupied by the 
noble Lord had, he believed, no precedent, 
excepting, perhaps, one in this House and 


a few in the other House of Parliament. 
They certainly had had instances of Mem- 
bers of the Government, called Members 
of the Cabinet, sitting in the House of 
Lords without holding at the time any 


particular office. In the House of Com- 
mons, however, there was one instance only 
of a Member of what was called the Cabi- 
net not holding office until they came to 
the case of the noble Lord. He believed 
he was right in saying so, and that until 
the noble Lord resigned the duties of the 
Foreign Department—resigned the office 
of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
—there was only one case in which a 
Member of the Government had sat in that 
House without holding office; and there 
was none in which he had acted like the 
noble Lord, as the organ of the Govern- 
ment. He (Mr. Walpole) had pointed out 
already the great inconvenience of that 
position in reference to the question of 
Ministerial responsibility. But in his mind 
there would be greater difficulty, and fur- 
ther inconvenience, if the precedent now 
set by the noble Lord was to be followed 
hereafter. The inconvenience was twofold 
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its Ministerial advisers from Members of 
that House, without requiring that the per. 
sons, so selected, sheuld go back to their 
constituents for re-election. That was an 
inconvenience that might and probably 
would arise if the precedent then brought 
before them was followed. In the second 
place, there was an inconvenience to the 
country generally, for by following this 
precedent the country would be deprived 
of the means of knowing who, in fact, were 
the responsible advisers of the Crown, 
Except from the cireumstance that they saw 
a Privy Councillor sitting on the Treasury 
bench, and speaking generally as the ex. 
ponent of the Government, Parliament and 
the country would have no means of judg. 
ing under whose advice the Crown was 
acting. He could conceive the greatest 
possible inconvenience arising from that, 
It was stated during the debates in 1806 
that Lord Mansfield, although he held no 
political office under the Government, sat 
in the Cabinet, and gave his advice as a 
Cabinet Minister, without any one knowing 
of it for a period of five years. It wasa 
thing quite unknown to the public and to 
Parliament, and what the effects of it might 
have been, or what degree of confidence 
might have been reposed in the Govern. 
ment if that fact had been known, was a 
question which need not now be discussed, 
But he could conceive a case—if the pre- 
cedent now set before them was followed 
up hereafter—he could conceive a case in 
which advice might be given, and of the 
most important and influential character: 
and while the other Ministers followed the 
advice which was so given, the real ad- 
viser would be kept entirely in the back- 
ground, and the country and the Parliament 
would know nothing about him. Sucha 
possibility even ought not to be suffered. 
He did not by any means apprehend that 
the case was likely to arise in the present 
instance; but the inconveniences pointed 
out were of such a nature that the House 
would do well to attend to them, He 
thought, therefore, they should be on their 
guard to prevent any mischief from hap- 
pening in future by allowing a precedent 
thus dangerous to be established. With 
reference to the question immediately be- 
fore the House, his own opinion certainly 
was, that there was great hardship in the 
leader of that House being encumbered 
with duties of an onerous nature which 


—first, to the particular constituencies; | would take away his attention from the 


secondly, to the country generally. For, | ; 
| the Government. But he thought the diffi 


in the first place, the Crown might select 


Mr. Walpole 


general supervision of all the measures of 
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culty might be easily obviated if it should 
be generally understood that the organ of 
the Government in each House of Parlia- 
ment should fill two places which were not 
inconsistent with their position, and which 
were not encumbered with very onerous 
duties—he meant the offices of the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the President of 
the Council. He conceived that in a con- 
stitational point of view there was no rea- 


son why the organ of the Government in | 


that House should not fill either. It 
was usual, indeed, that the leader in that 
House should fill the office of First Lord 
of the Treasury, because finance was the 
peculiar province of the House of Com- 


mons. But in the history of their coun- 


try there was an instance of the leader in 
that House holding the office of President | 


of the Council; and rather than the ano- 
maly should be introduced of the leader and 
representative of the Government holding 
no office, he should much prefer that pre- 
cedent being followed, although it would be 
better that the organ of the Government 


in that House should, as a general rule, | 


be First Lord of the Treasury. In offering 
these observations he would conclude as he 


had begun, by stating that he intended no | 
censure or reflection on the arrangement | 


which had been made in reference to the 


leadership of the House of Commons in | 


the present instance. His remarks were 
submitted with an eye to the future, and 


in order that this precedent should not | 
He | 


be followed on any future occasion. 
was not reflecting upon the noble Lord or 
the Government; but he wished in time 
to warn the House that arrangements of 
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| position to the organ of the Government in 
this House. I think that any office held 
| by a Minister of the Crown should be 
created for the purpose of official duties to 
be performed, and that any position held 
either in this or the other House should be 
consequent on and connected with official 
duties. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman has 
laid down certain constitutional doctrines, 
| to which I desire to allude for a moment. 
I hope the House will pause before it gives 
its entire assent to them. The right hon. 
Gentleman wishes to maintain the respon- 
sibility of Ministers of the Crown; but [ 
confess I think in doing so he unduly re- 
_stricts that responsibility. He argues that 
Ministers of the Crown and Privy Council- 
lors are not responsible; but the House 
will doubtless recollect that at the time of 
the Treaty of Partition Lord Somers held 
the office of Lord Chancellor, aud an im- 
peachment was laid against him because 
of the correspondence which he he | ¢with 
King William in regard to the advice which 
King William asked of him with respect to 
that treaty. King William asked his opin- 
ion, and he consented to give his opinion 
with respect to the policy of making that 
Treaty of Partition. Now, that advice 
had nothing whatever to do with his office 
as Lord Chancellor. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman may say that Lord Somers had to 
fix the great seal to the treaty; but that 
would not be an answer to what I say, be- 
cause, in fact, the fixing of the great seal 
to a treaty is a transaction subsequent to 
| the arrangement of its terms, But then, 
| again, that objection does not apply to the 


| advice given by Lord Oxford, who held the 


this kind would lead hereafter to serious | office of Lord High Treasurer in the trans- 
inconveniences, which they might have to | action with France regarding the surren- 
deplore, unless they were provided against, | der of Tournay; and other matters, which 
although he hoped that the occasion on | were made articles of impeachment against 
which they should have to deplore them | Lord Oxford, had nothing whatever to do 
through the conduct or misconduct of any | with his conduct in the Treasury, or in 
Member of the Government would not be! any business which, as Lord High Trea- 
likely to arise. surer, he had to transact. In his ease, as 

Loro JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I can! in the case of Lord Somers, the articles of 
assure the right hon. Gentleman who has | impeachment were founded upon the ad- 
just spoken that I do not rise on the pre- | vice which he, being a Privy Councillor, 
sent occasion to refer to anything that per-| trusted and consulted by the Sovereign, 
sonally concerns myself. 1 am quite satis-| had given, and for which he therefore had 
fied with the reasons given by my right hon. | to answer. I hold, therefore, that it is 
Friend the President of the Board of Control | not merely the business which a Minister 
against the Motion of the hon. Gentleman | transacts in performing a particular duty 
opposite. I feel deeply grateful to that | of his office, but any advice he has given, 


hon. Gentleman for the manner in which 
¢ has spoken of me; but I cannot con- 
telve that it would be desirable to create 
an office solely for the purpose of giving a 


and which he may be proved before a 
Committee of this House, or at the bar of 
the House of Lords, to have given, for 
which he is responsible, and consequently 
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for which he may suffer the penalties which 
may ensue. But if this is the case, it is 
quite obvious that whether the person so 
advising the Sovereign holds an office totally 
unconnected with the business upon which 
he is consulted, or whether he holds no 
office whatever, the constitutional argument 
is exactly the same. Lord Oxford, not 
being Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs at all, had given advice with respect 
to the negotiation of a treaty; that advice 
referred to a subject which had no connex- 
ion with his office of Lord High Treasurer, 
and he was impeached for it, as he would 
have been, of course, if he had held no 
office whatever. I remember Lord Lans- 
downe stating in the other House of Par- 
liament, a good many years ago, when the 
Bishop of London had an audience with his 
late Majesty George 1V., that he, the 
Bishop of London, being a Privy Council- 
lor, was responsible for any advice he had 
given to the King on the occasion of that 
audience. I eoneeive Lord Lansdowne 
was perfectly right in that opinion, and the 
Bishop of London, if he had given any 
advice to the Sovereign would have been 
responsible for it. Take a case that hap- 


pened only the other day, and which you 
will find mentioned in the Turkish blue 
books now upon the table of the House. 


Lord Clarendon states that on a particular 
occasion, when it was impossible to collect 
all the Members of the Cabinet together, 
there was a meeting held in the Foreign 
Office, consisting of himself, the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Home Secretary, and 
Lord John Russell; and he adds that these 
four Ministers came to an opinion, which 
he communicated to Her Majesty. Now, 
supposing that the advice which we gave 
on that occasion had been of a nature 
dangerous to the independence of this 
country, or that it had been liable to 
the charge of being a high crime and 
misdemeanour, I contend that every one 
of us—the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Hlome Secretary, and myself—would 
have been equally responsible with the 
Foreign Secretary for having given that 
advice. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, I think, would hardly make a distine- 
tion—he would tardly say that I was ex- 
empt from any responsibility on account of 
the advice so tendered. It is somewhat 
remarkable, speaking of this matter, that 
Mr. Fox, who made that speech in defence 
of Lord Ellenborough being a Member of 
the Cabinet to which the right hon. Gen- 


tleman has referred, is stated by mad 


Lord John Russell 
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Holland, who was in possession of his most 
secret thoughts, in a work lately published, 
to have said that after a time he should be 
glad to retire from the Foreign Office, 
which he then held—that he would not 
give up to any man the prospect he then 
thought there was of concluding peace with 
France, and abolishing the slave trade— 
but that after that he should either take 
some office of less labour, or very likely, 
he said, remain in the Cabinet without any 
office whatever. So that Mr. Fox sees 
then to have contemplated the course 
which has since been adopted. However, 
the present ease is, as the right hon. Gen. 
tleman said, an exceptional case; but I do 
not require to enter into the particular 
reasons which induced me to occupy the 
position 1 now hold without office. The 
only question is, whether that position 
should be maintained? The right hon, 
Gentleman objects to it, in the first place, 
because it may be a precedent for some 
one to come into the Cabinet, and be the 
organ of the Government in this House, 
without going back to his constituency, 
With respect to that objection, I certainly 
have not set such a precedent, beeause [ 
did vacate my seat when I accepted office. 
With regard to the other objection—the 
difficulty, as I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman, of fixing responsibility upon 
the Minister— 

Mr. WALPOLE: What I said was, 
that the country would like to know who 
were the responsible advisers of the Crown. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: That is an 
objection which would have been perfeetly 
applicable in the time of Lord Mansfield; 
but we have now come to that state of 
publicity with regard to everything that 
takes place, and correct information as to 
the advisers of the Sovereign and the at- 
tendance of Cabinet Councils is so easily 
arrived at, that I do not think the objec- 
tion can be fairly applied to the present 
ease. Sir, I have said already that I do 
not wish to enter into any question with 
regard to my own position. I trust that 
my hon. Friend opposite, having heard 
the opinion of the House, will not persist 
in his Motion, though I quite agree with 
him that the organ of the Government in 
this House should, generally speaking, 
hold office. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, that satisfied with 
the discussion which had taken place, and 
seeing that the temper of the House was 
not in favour of appointing a Committee, 
he would beg leave to withdraw his Motion. 
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At the same time, he hoped the observa-! were. The first was, that it was indispen- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- sable that a Turkish negotiator or plenipo- 
ber for Midharst would not be forgotten. tentiary should proceed either to St. Pe- 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. tersburg or to the head-quarters of the 
The House. adjourned at a quarter before Russian army, in order to negotiate peace; 
Right o'clock. secondly, that if he came to St. Peters. 
burg, the representatives of the Four 
Courts might have instructions to advise 
HOUSE OF LORDS, and coreert with the Turkish plenipoten- 
Friday, February 10, 1854. tiary, but that the form of a conference 
‘ was.to be avoided; thirdly, that there: was 
RUSSIA AND- TIE PORTE, to be some separate or independent act or 
Toe Earn or CLARENDON having protocol, defining clearly the former and 
presented (by Command) Correspondence | recent firmans of the Sultan, confirming 
respecting the Rights and Privileges of | or bestowing privileges or immunities on 
the Latin and Greek Churches in Turkey, the Greek Church in the East:. there was 
Part HI.— | also an article to the effect that the Princi- 
Ears FITZWILLIAM: My Lords, I palities should be evaeuated as soon as 
vill now proceed to put the question to my | practicable; and, fourthly, that an arrange- 
noble Friend the Sceretary of State for) ment should be come to with respect to 
Foreign Affairs, of which I gave notice yes- | affording an asylum to what are called 
terday. It isso much a matter of notoriety, | ‘agitators and revolutionaries’’ from dif- 
that I need not remind your Lordships, | ferent parts of the world. A Conference 
that a Russian Minister has lately pro-| was summoned by Count Buol at Vienna, 
ceeded from St. Petersburg to Vienna, for | to which this counter-project was submit- 
the purpose, as it is supposed, of making | ted. It was compared with the terms 
some proposition either to the Court of! forwarded by the Porte to Vienna, ap- 
Vienna, or through the Court of Vienna to} proved of by the Conference at Vienna; 
the Ottoman Porte. The questions I am} and transmitted to St. Petersburg—and it 
desirous, therefore, to put to my noble/| was found to be totally at variance with 
Friend are these: In the first place, whe-| those terms. The Conference, therefore, 
ther Her Majesty’s Government is cogni- | determined, and» recorded that determina- 
sant of any proposition that may have been | tion in a Protocol, that it was-inaeceptable 
made there to any person, or that has been | by the Sultan, and should not be trans- 
made.there, either to the Court of Vienna} mitted to Constantinople. That is the 
or to the. Ottoman Porte, through the in- | answer to my noble Friend’s question with 
tervention of the Court of Vienna; and whe-| respect to the counter-project, or terms 
ther, in the event of any copy of these| proposed by Russia. Wath respect to the 
propositions being in the possession of Her | objects of Count Orlofiis mission, I beg to 
Majesty’s Government, my nobie Friend | state that I have no. vdficial papers on the 
vill have any objection to lay before Parlia- | subject, and that I am. not, able to make 
ment that document, either in extenso, or| any statement to your Lordships ;. but I 
the substance of it? I believe I have} believe I may say this much—that that 
stated clearly the information I desire to| mission had, as far as I am_ informed, 
obtain from my noble Friend. only reference to the relations and pro- 
THE Earn or CLARENDON : My | posed relations between Russia and Aus- 
Lords, it is notorious, as my noble Friend tria; and I believe that the answer given 
has said, that Count Orloff has’ been sent | to his proposals was such as was fitting to 
ona special mission from St. Petersburg to} be given by an independent country. 
Vienna. I believe that he was not the Subject resumed on Question respecting 
. J P 8 
bearer of that counter-project or answer to | PARLIAMENTARY ReForM. ] 
the terms of the Turkish Government to 
which I alluded the other night. Those NEUTRALITY OF DENMARK AND 
terms, or counter-terms, were sent by the SWEDEN—QUESTION. 
Austrian Chargé d’Affaires from St. Pe-| Tne Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
tersburg to his Government, in reply to| wish to put a question to the noble Earl 
the communication he had been instructed | the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to make to the Russian Government. I | of which I have not had an opportunity to 
may as well mention in substance what the | give notice, but respecting which notice is 
terms proposed by the Russian Government | not necessary, as it merely relates to a 
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matter of fact. I beg to ask the noble | 
Earl whether Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
received from the Court of Denmark, or 
from the Court of Sweden, any communi- | 
cation as to their intentions with respect | 
to their utter neutrality or modified neu- | 
trality, in the event of hostilities occurring 
in the Baltic ? 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: In an-| 
swer to the question of the noble Earl, I 
have to state that we have received com- | 
munications both from Sweden and Den- | 
mark, They have announced to us their) 
intention of preserving a strict and perfect 
neutrality; and they have also sent a list | 
of those ports and fortified places to which | 
they would not admit the ships of war of 
the belligerent Powers. Our answer to 
those communications was, that we ap- 
prove of the system of policy which they | 
propose to adopt, and of the manner in 
which they intend to carry it out. I may 
also say that we said we shall respect that 
neutrality. 

Tue Ear, or ELLENBOROUGH: Has 
the noble Earl taken exception with re- 
spect to the particular ports enumerated 
by Sweden—inasmuch as he (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) understood that several of, 
those ports are almost essential to the | 
practical action of our fleet in the Baltic ? 
In this matter we stand on an inequality | 
as regards Russia, inasmuch as Russia has 
ports and we have none, and tle exclusion 
which was proposed would deprive our 
vessels of ports in which to take shelter 
in the event of stress of weather. 

THe Eart or CLARENDON: No ex- 
ception has been taken by us to any part 
of the communication from Sweden, and 
we consulted the Naval authorities before 
we gave our answer. I may say that great 
exception has been taken by Russia to the 
system which Sweden has announced. 

Tue Kant or DESART: So far as I 
can judge, it still appears from public re- 
port that there is some possibility of peace. 
I do trust, however that may be, that 
Russia is not to be permitted to gain ano- 
ther of those diplomatic victories by which 
she has acquired a greater addition of ter- 
ritory within the last century than she has 
done by force of arms. If Russia is still 
willing to negotiate and to accept such 
propositions as the Sultan would have sub- 
mitted to some time ago, let her do so; 
but if that is not her intentiop, and if 
Russia is permitted to retain the Black 
Sea as a mare clausum, I can only say 
that you put powers into her hands which | 
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have long been the source of contention, 
and out of which will probably originate 
fresh contentions, which may draw this 
country into a war which she perhaps may 
not be as well prepared to meet, or jp 
which she may not be as well seconded gg 
she is now. I trust I shall be excused for 
offering these remarks; but I feel strongly 
that this should not be allowed to beg 
triumph instead of a punishment to Russia, 
after the calamities which she has brought 
upon her subjects, the great obstructions 
which she has occasioned to commerce, 
and the near embroilment in a war jn 
which she has involved all Europe. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM asked whether 
the House was to understand that the 
noble Earl had, or had not, any papers 


‘relative to the mission of Count Orloff to 


Vienna ? 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: I dis. 
tinetly said I had no papers. I am willing, 
as soon as I get information, to place it 


| before the House, exercising, however, my 


own discretion as to the propriety of pro- 


|ducing any papers relating to a matter in 


which this country is not immediately con- 
cerned. At present 1 have no papers to 
produce. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—RUSSIA 
AND THE PORTE (Resvumep). 

Eart GREY: In putting the question 
of which I have given notice to the noble 
Earl at the head of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, I have only a very few words 
to say in explanation of my reason for 
doing so. Your Lordships are aware, 
from the Votes of the other House of 
Parliament, that notice has been given 
that a Bill on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform is to be proposed in 
that House on Monday aext on behalf of 
Her Majesty’s Government. This notice 
was given at the beginning of the Session; 
but since it was so given, I have heard 
from persons of the most various political 
opinions, and of the most conflicting views 
as to the propriety of any further re- 
form or not-—from gentlemen of all par- 
ties I have heard such a unanimous con- 
eurrence in the opinion which I ventured 
to express to your Lordships in the de- 
bate on the Address, that it was inexpe- 
dient to bring forward the question of re- 
form, before the measures for the na 
tional defence which may be required 
by the probable outbreak of war were 
completed, that I really felt confident that 
Her Majesty’s Government would postpone 
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that notice unless they should be able to! 
assure us that the probability of a disturb- | 


ance of peace was at an end, and that they | 


could rely upon tranquillity being pre- | 


served. Your Lordships are aware, from 
the answer given both to-night and on a for- 
mer evening by my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, that he 
has not been able to hold out to us any such 
hopes of the preservation of peace. On the 
contrary, the noble Earl has told us this 
evening that the temper of the Emperor of 
Russia makes the probability of war stronger 
than ever. Under these circumstances, I 
am anxious to know whether Her Majesty’s 
Government really mean to submit to Par- 
jiament a measure for the alteration of the 
constitution of the House of Commons 
before those measures which are essential 
for the defence of the country have been 
considered and disposed of. I cannot help 
remarking to your Lordships that there is 
naturally a great anxiety on the subject in 
the public mind. Every man is most 
anxious to know when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to submit to the House 
the Army and Navy Estimates, and when 
other measures will be brought forward, 
and especially that measure which has 
been announced for extending the Militia 
Law, which is now only applicable to 
England, to the other divisions of the 
United Kingdom. It is earnestly de- 
sired by all parties that those measures 
should be made known to the country with 
the least possible delay, and should be 
considered, and the opinion of Parlia- 
ment taken upon them. There is a very 
great objection to the discussion of those 
subjects being interfered with by another 
question of the peculiar nature of that 
which I have mentioned. I beg to call 
your Lordships’ attention to the fact that 
the delay which may be thereby caused, 
may not be merely the delay of a single 
night or of the several nights that may be 
occupied by an adjourned debate upon 
the intended Reform Bill—it may be 
& delay of a much more serious charac- 
ter; for I presume that such a measure as 
one of Parliamentary reform is not to be 
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launched by Government without a full 
lntention of proceeding with the consider. | 
ation of it without unnecessary delay. 
Looking, however, to the very conflict- | 


ing views and to the great variety of | 


opinions on this subject which now pre- 
vail in the country, it is possible that Her | 


Majesty’s Government may fail in propos- | 
ing @ measure that will meet with the ap- 
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probation of Parliament or of the country. 
Are we, then, in the midst of our prepara- 
tions for war, to have a dissolution of Par- 
liament, or a resignation of the present 
Ministry? My Lords, I am not one of 
those who profess an unbounded confidence 
in Her Majesty’s present advisers, but at 
the same time I own that I should look 
forward to their resignation at the present 
moment with deep alarm and apprehension. 
At no time is a change of Government 
effected without some considerable distur- 
bance of the regularity of the movements 
of the Executive Government. It is quite 
true that when the members of one Admi- 
nistration resign, they continue in the per- 
formance of the funetions of their various 
offices until their successors are appointed, 
and that there is no actual interruption of 
the most necessary functions of the Exe- 
cutive Government; but I know also that 
from the very day on which the resignation 
of Her Majesty’s advisers has been ac- 
cepted, until their successors have been 
actually installed, more than one-half of 
the real power of the Government is de- 
stroyed. It is utterly impossible that when 
the reins of power are about to pass from 
the hands of one set of men to those of 
another—when it is uncertain whether the 


measures brought forward by them may 
not be reversed by those who succeed 


them —it is quite impossible, under 
such circumstances, that the Government 
ean be carried on with proper vigour and 
effect. These changes—even in times of 
profound peace and tranquillity—are not 
unattended with a certain degree of incon- 
venience; but at the moment of prepara- 
tion for war, or of the actual breaking out 
of hostilities, when the various measures 
required for the purpose are in actual pro- 
gress, I am sure every man must feel that 
a change of Ministers must be attended 
with the greatest inconvenience if not 
danger. We cannot afford to have a Mi- 
nisterial crisis needlessly brought on, or 
even risked, at a time when the attention 
of the country ought to be entirely ocen- 
pied in providing for its defence, and for 
the vigorous conduct of the hostilities with 
which it is threatened. It is upon this 
ground that I am most anxious to know 
whether, even at this last moment, Her 
Majesty’s Government may be inclined to 
postpone bringing on that subject to which 
I have adverted. I quite agree with them 
that it is a subject which ought to be 
taken into consideration as early as possible. 
After what has taken place within the last 
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two or three years on this subject, there 
is no advantage to be gained by attempting 
to get rid of the question. Whatever the 
difficulty or inconvenience may be, the 
question must be considered; but that con- 
sideration ought not to take precedence of 
the consideration of the more pressing 
measures which the present state of the 
country demands. I beg to ask the noble 
Earl at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether it is true that a measure 
of Reform is to be submitted to the other 
House of Parliament before the introduc- 
tion of the Navy and Army Estimates ? 
Toe Earn or ABERDEEN: In answer 
to the question of the noble Earl, I have 
to inform him that it is the intention of my 
noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) on Monday 
next to bring forward a measure of Parlia- 
mentary reform in the House of Commons. 
If I correctly understand the noble Earl, the 
objection which he takes to this course of 
proceeding rests upon the supposition of its 
interfering with those preparations—those 
military and naval preparations—which the 
present state of the country not only jus- 
tifies but demands. Now, my Lords, it 


will not practically have any such effect. 
The Navy Estimates were laid, I believe, 
upon the table of the House of Commons 


yesterday; but it was impossible, from the 
nature of those Estimates, to appoint an 
earlier day for their consideration than 
Friday next. On Friday next, therefore, 
the Navy Estimates will be taken into con- 
sideration; but the measure of Parliamen- 
tary reform, although proposed on Monday 
next, will not be proceeded with until after 
the consideration of the Estimates, both 
Army and Navy. Therefore the public 
business will not suffer in consequence of 
the introduction of that measure. Her 
Majesty’s Government have felt that their 
character was at stake in the production 
of that measure, and that if it had been 
possible for us to postpone it, we should 
have met with just reprobation on the part 
of Parliament and of the public for taking 
that course. Noble Lords seem to think 
that we are actually at war; but I must 
say that not only is this not the case, but 
I, for one, deny (although it has been as- 
serted in this House by various noble 
Lords) that war is inevitable. On the 
contrary, although I admit that the case 
is such as to require ample preparations to 
meet the dangers of war, yet I will not 
abandon the hope of maintaining peace. 
Practically, however, whatever my hopes 
or belief may be, they will not affect the 
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course of proceeding of the Government, 
We shall make all preparations as if war 
were inevitable. My Lords, if war be ine. 
vitable, amongst others of the calamities 
which must necessarily be inflicted upon 
mankind by any such event will be this— 
and it is an additional misfortune—that it 
will interfere with our progress, social and 
political, and with all those measures that 
are most calculated for the welfare of the 
country. But I cannot admit that the mere 
apprehension of war is to interfere to pre. 
vent us from redeeming a pledge that we 
have given to Parliament and to the coun- 
try, and which we are bound and deter. 
mined to fulfil. 

Tue Eant or DERBY: I must say that 
I have heard with very great regret the 
statement made by the neble Kar. | 
heard it with regret, because I think he 
has quite failed to meet the objection 
which, as I understand, is urged by the 
noble Earl (Earl Grey), with regard to the 
introduction of this measure of Parliamen- 
tary reform at the present moment. I do 
not apprehend that that noble Earl ob- 
jected to the introduction of the measure, 
simply on the ground that its introduction 
would interfere with those naval and mili- 
tary preparations which Her Majesty's 
Government, as the Executive Power, has 
undertaken, but because at a moment when 
it is important that all party feeling should 
be sunk—at a time when all our attention 
ought to be direeted to one object, and to 
one object only—namely, preparing for 4 
war, which I believe the noble Lord is the 
only man in the country who does not be- 
lieve inevitable—I say, I believe the objec- 
tion of the noble Earl was, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, for the purpose of 
redeeming a pledge which was given to 
the country under very different circum- 
stances, are now running the serious risk 
of involving the House of Commons in 4 
serious conflict, and of placing parties in 4 
position in which, for the good of the 
country, it is eminently desirable that they 
should not be placed. I need not say to 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) that 
I agree with the noble Earl who preceded 
him, in having no great confidence in Her 
Majesty’s present Ministers; but I concut 
with him not the less in anxiously and 
earnestly deprecating anything that might 
tend to remove those Ministers at this 
moment. I concur with the noble Earl in 
thinking that at all times under cireum- 
stances of public danger, a change of Go- 
vernment, which weakens the hands of the 
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Executive, and throws uncertainty into the | ment, of a measure so certain to rouse party 
councils of the country, is to be deeply | spirit and excite party animosities as a 
regretted; and, however strong a partisan | measure of Parliamentary Reform. I know 
the noble Earl at the head of Her Ma-| not what course may be taken in the 
jesty’s present Government may conceive | House of Commons by those who are not 
me to be, and however determined to op- | in the habit of giving their confidence to 
pose the policy of the noble Earl as far as | Her Majesty’s Ministers; but I know that, 
[ understand that policy, I assure him I | if party feeling is allowed to prevail, the 
desire to see no change of Administration | noble Earl and his colleagues have thrown 
now: at all events, I hope the House and | out a temptation (which it may require 
the country will give me credit for not | some special firmness and virtue to resist) 
desiring to sacrifice that which I believe] to a union in a vote adverse to the Go- 
to be for the good, the welfare, and the | vernment, upon a most vital proposition. 
honour of the country, to any considera- | Many of those who may not dissent from 
tions of party advantage which could be | the measure itself, will doubtless object to 
derived from entering into such a question | the time and opportunity selected for 
at such a time as the present. My Lords, | its introduction; but, my Lords, I will 
the noble Earl upon the bench below has | venture here anxiously to express my hope 
suggested the possible danger and risk | however reckless the conduct of the 
arising out of the reform measure not be-| Government may be in throwing before 
ing satisfactory to the country, and conse- | the country such a subject for agitation, at 
quently involving either a dissolution of Par- | such a moment—that they will find more 
liament, or a resignation on the part of the | public spirit and a better sense of the 
Ministers. But, supposing this measure of | public welfare on the part of their oppo- 
Parliamentary Reform to be acceptable to | nents, which will prevent them from fall- 
the country—an extensive measure we are | ing into the snare the noble Earl and his 
bound to presume it to be, or it would not | colleagues have offered to them. I trust 
be worth all the turmoil and tronble which | that nothing will be done—I trust the 
will be caused by it—but supposing it to| House of Commons will not afford to the 
be adopted by Parliament, then the Parlia-| noble Earl and his colleagues even a 
ment is condemned by its own declaration; | chance of escaping from the difficulties 
and [ want to know whether, in that case, | of their present position. I trust that that 
such a Parliament is fit to continue to sit | measure, however we may deprecate and 
to advise the Crown, and to carry on the | denounce the conduct of the Ministry in 
business of the country. Then, whether | introducing it at such a time, may be re- 
the measure be rejected, or be adopted, | ceived with the respect due to every com- 
the proposition of it involves much incon-| munication authorised by the Crown, and 
venience for the present, and at no distant | that we, who are opponents of the Govern- 
period, a dissolution of the House of Com- | ment, will not be parties to any party di- 
mons; and I ask [ler Majesty’s Govern-| vision separating the two sides of the 
ment whether they think—for party con- | Iouse, at a time when agreement between 
siderations or for the good of the country— / them is most desirable, until Her Majesty’s 
that a dissolution of Parliament, in the | Government shall call upon us in a man- 
course of the present Session, be a mea-| ner it is impossible to evade, to say aye 
sure which can be taken with a due regard | or no to the principle of the proposed 
to the interests and safety of the country ? | measure. 

My Lords, it is not of the interruption to| Tue Marqurss or CLANRICARDE: 
public business that I complain; it is not |My Lords, I heard an observation of great 
of the interruption to the consideration of | importance fall from the noble Earl at the 
the naval and military Estimates; it is of | head of the Government. I understand the 
the diversion of the attention of Parlia- | noble Earl to say, that not only are we not 
ment from that subject to which it ought | now at war, but that he does not admit that 
to be mainly directed; it is of the intro- | war is inevitable. That sentiment coming 
duction of party feeling where all ought to | from him, I wish to ask him, is he aware 
be harmony and concert in the promotion | at this moment of any negotiation that is 
of one great object, namely, the defence of | going on to put an end to the hostilities 





‘ the country and the prosecution of the war. | which are referred to in Her Majesty’s 


. . | r , 
Itis on that account that I concur with the | Speech from the Throne, and which are 


noble Earl upon the bench below, in deeply | popularly believed to be now raging in an 
depreeating the introduction, at this mo-! important part of Europe ? 
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THe Eart or ABERDEEN: 


aware that a state of warfare exists be- 
tween Russia and the Porte; but I have 
yet to learn that this country is at war 
with any Power. 
unfortunately, be too probable; but I do 
not say that it is inevitable; and, so long 
as peace remains, I will not abandon the 
hope of maintaining it; and, please God, 
no efforts shall be spared on my part to 
maintain it. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE: 
Precisely; and that is the reason why I 
must repeat the question I have asked, 
and which the noble Earl has not answer- 
ed; namely, is the noble Earl aware of any 
negotiations that are now on foot to termi- 
nate the state of warfare which is alluded 
to in the Speech that was delivered from 
the Throne in the opening of Parliament ? 
—a Speech very different in its tone from 
that which the noble Earl has addressed 
to your Lordships to-night. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN: I have no 
objection to answer the noble Marquess’ 
question. The negotiations have certainly 
come to a close at Vienna, relating to the 
propositions that were last under considera- 
tion. What may ensue hereafter, I am 
unable to say at present, nor do I think I 
am now called upon to state. 

Lorp BEAUMONT: Surely, that is no 
answer to the question put by the noble 
Marquess. That question is not as to 
what is going on at Vienna, but its object 
was to ascertain whether we are now nego- 
tiating for peace or not anywhere? I un- 
derstood that the negotiations were com- 
pletely closed—and as we are pledged to 
support the Sublime Porte, and pledged to 
put an end to the state of affairs now ex- 
isting in the Danubian Principalities ; and 
as we have tried negotiations, and tried 
them too long, and found them to fail, are 
we not bound in honour to proceed to war ? 
And are we not at this moment, if we are 
not at war, or not proceeding to war, cover- 
ing ourselves with disgrace ? Therefore, I 
think that the question which has been put, 
is one that ought to be answered by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the question is 
this—are any negotiations now taking place 
on the part of this country for preserving 
peace ? 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN: There are 
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I am|!remain satisfied with things as they are, 


I say that war may, | 
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and take no other steps to put an end to 
the proceedings now taking place in the 
Principalities? That is the question, 
Eart GRANVILLE: I think, my Lords, 
that there is some irregularity in our pro. 
ceedings this evening. Questions have been 
put without any previous notice of them 
having been given; and even that question 
of importance which has been put to the no. 
ble Earl behind me (the Earl of Aberdeen) 
by the noble Earl below (Earl Grey) is in 
its character very irregular, because it re. 
lated to the order of proceeding with the 
business to be taken in the other House 
of Parliament. But when the noble Mar. 
quess is not content with making, not 
one speech, but two speeches in the 
same discussion, but goes on also to put 
argumentative questions, and expects im- 
mediate answers to them, I put it to the 
good sense of your Lordships whether it is 


| consistent with the dignity of the House 


none going on at present, and I have, 
given that answer already to the noble 


Marquess, 
Lord BEAUMONT: Then if no nego- 


tiations are going on for peace, are we to 


that such irregularities should continue? 
All that my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) has said—and I hope he is not 


‘the only person in the country who shares 


in the sentiment—is this, that while war 
has not been declared there are yet some 
chances of peace; and he further explicitly 
said, that he was not aware of any nego- 
tiations that were going on, but that there 
exists—as I myself sincerely hope may be 
the case—some slight chance of peace: 
from this circumstance, that in consequence 
of the policy pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government in concert with France, hav- 
ing resulted in a cordial co-operation bde- 
tween the various Powers of Europe, it 
was to be hoped that that cordial co-ope- 
ration would be followed on the part of 
Russia by some departure from the violent 
and, I must say, imprudent course which 
she has taken. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE: 
My Lords, I suppose I must consider my- 
self to fall under the rebuke which the 
noble Presideat of the Council has just 
administered; but I wish for myself to say 
that I repel that rebuke. It is not I but 
the noble Lord himself who is ignorant of 
the usages of Parliament, if he thinks it 
unusual, when the quostion of war or ‘sae 
is concerned, for a Member of either House 
of Parliament to rise in his place after the 
Prime Minister has made a specch, and 
ask a question which immediately arises 


out of a gratuitous assertion which that 


\ 


Minister has made. I find no fault with 
what the noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) 
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has said, but his remarks demanded expla- 
nation, and therefore I put my question. 
The noble Earl answered frankly that he 
knew of no negotiation now going on at 
Vienna, or St. Petersburg, or Constanti- 
nople, or anywhere else; and, so far, that 
was a clear answer; but I say that mine 
was @ very pertinent question to put; for 
the noble Earl held out to us that this 
country is not in a state of war, and follow- 
ed up that declaration by expressing his 
belief that war is not inevitable. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the con- 
clusion to which any noble Lord would 
naturally arrive from this statement of the 
Minister, must be different from that to 
which he arrived from Her Majesty’s 
Speech. I maintain, therefore, that I was 
perfectly right in putting the question I 
did; and so far from taking the rebuke of 
the President of the Council as perhaps in 
all humility I ought to take it, I say that 
I, for one, will not fail in my place in Par- 
liament to seek for an explanation when- 
ever a Minister of the Crown throws out 
hints which I think require explanation. 
I have always agreed that it is convenient 
both for the sake of eliciting a clear 
answer, and for every other purpose, that 
notice should be given of the intention to 
put questions; but when assertions are 
made themselves without notice, and ques- 
tions immediately arise out of those asser- 
tions, 1 believe that such questions may 
be put; and so long as Parliament main- 
tains its independence of the Crown and 
its Ministers, I hope they will continue to 
be put. 

Eart GREY: 


My Lords, I also rise to 
protest against the rebuke which the noble 
President of the Council has thought 
proper to administer to my noble Friend 
behind me (Lord Beaumont), to myself, and 


tothe House. We are told that questions 
such as we took the liberty to put are in- 
consistent with the order of our proceed- 
ings and with the dignity of your Lord- 
ships’ House. Now I believe it is perfectly 
regular that any proceedings of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament with which we 
become cognisant by their printed Votes, 
which are laid upon our table, should be 
taken notice of in this House, if any noble 
Lord amongst us thinks it expedient for the 
public welfare so to take notice of them. 
Therefore I deny that in founding a 
question on a notice in the Commons Votes, 
as 1 have done this evening, I have com- 
mitted any irregularity. I am not aware 
either that my noble Friend behind me has 
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been guilty of any irregularity; but [ will 
say that I do not concur in the expediency 
of not pressing Her Majeaty’s Government 
for further information on this subject than 
they think proper to afford. I can assure 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment that I so entirely concur with him in 
his desire for the preservation of peace, 
that although the Russian Minister has 
left this country—although we have heard 
it reported that a part of Her Majesty’s 
Guards are ready for embarkation—and 
although we may now be on the very eve 
of hostilities, still I have heard with the 
most unfeigned satisfaction that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do not despair of the 
maintenance of peace. Nothing shall fall 
from my lips in this House that might con- 
tribute in the least to their embarrassment, 
or might prevent their carrying on any ne- 
gotiations or other measures which they 
may think proper to adopt, in order to 
avert the calamities with which we are 
threatened. My reasons, however, for put- 
ting my question are in no degree shaken 
by the answer of the noble Earl; for I be- 
lieve that, from a false point of honour, 
and to redeem a pledge which they believe 
they have given, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are about wantonly and deliberately 
to risk the welfare, and perhaps the safety, 
of the country, by bringing forward at an 
inexpedient moment the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 
House adjourned to Monday next. 


em 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 10, 1854. 


Mincres.] New Memper Sworn. — For Salop 
(Southern Division), Robert Clive, Esq.; for 
Ludlow, Hon. Perey Egerton Herbert. 

Pusuic Brtts.—1° South Sea Company ; Settle- 
ment and Removal ; Towns Improvement (Ire- 
land) ; Improvement of Towns (Ireland). 


RUSSIA AND THE PORTE—MOVEMENTS 
OF THE FLEETS—QUESTION. 


Mr. F. FRENCH said, he wished to 
put a question to the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) on the subject of which he had 
given notice. According to the report of 
Captain Drummond, the Russian fleet was 
not in Sebastopol, but in Kaffa Bay, which 
commanded all the coast of Circassia, as 
well as Batoum and Trebizond. He wish- 
ed to ask the noble Lord whether the Ad- 
mirals of the allied fleet had returned from 
Sinope to Constantinople, not having as- 
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certained with any certainty the position 
of the Russian ficet, and whether the 
Ambassadors of France and England had 
thought it necessary, under those cireum- 
stances, to send a messenger to warn the 
Admirals that they were dissatisfied with 
their return, and that they must take upon 
themselves the responsibility of that act? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: What has 
happened upon the subject to which the 
hon. Gentleman has alluded is this :—The 
Admirals were desired by the English and 
French Ambassadors to leave Beykos Bay 
and go into the Black Sea. They accord- 
ingly went into the Black Sea, and stayed 
in the harbour of Sinope for some days. 
The Admiral then wrote to say that he 
found that it would be dangerous to remain 
any longer in that anchorage; and that if 
the two squadrons were to remain in the 
Black Sea for two months, it would be the 
way to promote any wishes that the Em- 
peror of Russia might entertain that the 
British and French fleets should be disabled. 
Ile therefore thought it his duty to return 
to Constantinople, intending to send out 
steamers and screw vessels of war from 
time to time, in order to obtain that com- 
mand of the Black Sea which, by the in- 
structions of the British and French Go- 
vernments, he was directed to acquire. 
I believe that, although the Ambassadors 
certainly required an explanation of this 
conduct on the part of the Admiral, that 
it will be found to have deserved the entire 
approbation of Her Majesty’s Government 
and of the country at large. 


Emigration to 


COLONIAL POSTAGE—QUESTION, 

Mr. HANKEY said, he begged to ask 
the hon. Secretary for the Treasury whe- 
ther any progress had been made towards 
carrying out the propused measure for the 
reduction of the colonial postage to a uni- 
form rate; and also, whether he could give 
the House any information as to the steps 
that were taking to insure a more frequent 
postal communication between this country 
and our Australian colonies ? 

Mr. J. WILSON said, the two questions 
put by the hon. Gentleman were of great 
importance. With regard to the first, he 
had to state that the Postmaster General, 
in April last year, had taken steps, with 
the sanction of the Treasury, to obtain the 
concurrence of those Colonies, over whose 
postal arrangements he had no control, 
to a general arrangement of this kind. 
The proposed arrangement was, that there 
should be an uniform postage of 6d. to 
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every part of the world—one penny being 
paid for inland postage at home, another 
penny for the inland postage in the colo. 
nies, and the remaining fourpence as the 
ocean rate. With regard to the progress 
that had been made, the Postmaster Ge. 
neral had received communications from 
Canada, Prince Edward’s Island, and the 
West India Islands, except Barbadoes, all 
of them complying with the proposition, 
and steps were being taken to carry the 
arrangements into effect. With regard to 
the second question, as to arrangements 
for frequent postal communications with 
Australia, he had to state that there was 
at present a communication only once in 
two months by way of India and Singapore, 
The Postmaster General was now in com. 
munication with the Screw Steam Com- 
pany, with a view to the carrying of the 
mails monthly round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and he hoped soon to establish a 
regular monthly communication by steam 
between this country and Australia. The 
Postmaster General had been able, in this 
case, to make a beneficial and convenient 
arrangement with regard to postal commu- 
nicatious vid the Cape. He proposed, and 
he believed the proposal had been accepted 
by the company, that they should receive 
threepence out of the fourpenny ocean rate 
for their labour, and thus the other penny 
would be a net profit to the Post Office, 
instead of their paying, as they did by the 
present arrangement, a larger sum than 
the amount of postage they received. He 
would also mention, that one of the condi- 
tions insisted on was, that the Post Office 
should be allowed to transmit any letters 
to Australia which the parties indicated a 
wish to send by any particular ship, An- 
other condition was, that the Post Office 
should not be prevented from entering into 
any contrac:s with steam companies who 
might send their vessels by any other 
route, so that they would be at liberty 
to avail themselves of the Panama route 
when it was opened. 


EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MILES begged to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther the Act passed by the Legislature of 
New South Wales to regulate the induet- 
ing of assisted immigrants and others i 
the United Kingdom and elsewhere, and 
their employment in the colony for a cer- 
tain time after their arrival therein, had 
been allowed; and if not, whether it had 
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been left in operation, without confirmation 
or disapproval; or whether the provisions of 
the Act were left in abeyance ? 

Mr. PEEL said, the Act in question 
was to have come into operation some time 
ago, but it had remained in abeyance up to 
the present time, in consequence of there 
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and the treatment which that measure re- 
ceived from the noble Lord; or, if I look to 
the Education Bill of last year, which met 
with a similar fate at the hands of its cruel 
originator—these and other instances which 
I might mention afford me full justification 


le ° ° . 
|in putting such a question as this. But 


being no funds in New South Wales ap-j my real justification for putting this ques- 
licable to emigration; but very lately, the | tion is, the present state of our foreign re- 
sum of 100,000/. had been received from | lations; for, though but a humble Member 
that colony for the purpose of assisting to of this House, I agree with others whose 
send out emigrants, and the Commissioners | opinions are of great weight, and who do 
were endeavouring to carry on emigration | not think that this is a moment to consider 
upon the principle approved by that Act, ; with great calmness a question of this na- 
namely, that emigrants should be sent to | ture, involving the extension of the fran- 
the colony, and on arriving there be re- | chise in this country, but that it is a mo- 
quired to make a money payment to defray | ment when a wise Government would 
the costs of the advance made to them, or | rather endeavour to rally around it the 
else that they should enter into contracts of | sympathy and support of all parties in this 


service for stated periods. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—THE GoO- 
VERNMENT MEASURES—QUESTION. 
Mr. J. WILSON having moved that the 

House, at its rising, adjourn to Monday, 
Viscount JOCELYN said: I have to ask 

the indulgence of the House while I make 


House to enable it to carry out with energy 
and vigour this war, upon which, I fear, 
we are unfortunately on the point of being 
| involved, These opinions are held by men 
whose liberal views cannot be doubted, and 
| among others I may allude to one who was 
}once an ornament to this House, and who 
} now sits in another place—I mean the noble 


one or two observations preparatory to the Lord the son of the father of the Reform 
question which I intend to put to the noble | Bill of 1832 (Earl Grey). This, then, is 


Lord the leader of this House, and of which | my justification in putting the question to 


I have given notice. The noble Lord, on! the noble Lord. I would ask the noble 
Monday night—I will not say intentionally Lord whether this is not a moment when 
—appeared to misunderstand the object of | we should show to Europe at large that we 
the question which I then thought it my are united—that the House of Commons is 
duty to submit to him. The question || of one feeling and of one mind, and that 
then put to the noble Lord, and which there should not be thrown down before us 
now stands on the papers, was, whether, la question that will necessarily give rise to 
in the disturbed state of our foreign rela- | differences of opinion—a question which, if 
tions, it was the intention of the Govern-} we are to place any dependence on rumour, 
ment to recommend to the [louse to pro-| has not been brought this length without 
ceed with the measure proposed to be in-| difficulties and differences even in the Ca- 
troduced on Monday next for amending} binet. Then, I ask the noble Lord—and 
the representation of the people of this|I trust the noble Lord will not think I am 
country. I put that question to the noble | asking too much, or attempt to put me off 
Lord with no discourtesy towards him, | with a bad joke—whether it is the intention 
and I received from the noble Lord a re-| of Her Majesty’s Government bond fide to 
ply which I will not call disecourteous, but! proceed with the measure, of which notice 
which I may call curt. The noble Lord | has been given for Monday next? 

informed me that it was his intention to} Lorn JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, The 
answer my question on Monday next. But) question of the noble Lord is certainly 
the question which I put to the noble Lord | somewhat different from that which I un- 
was not whether it was the intention of | derstood him to ask without giving me 
the Government to introduce a measure on | previous notice a few evenings ago—name- 
Monday next, but whether it was their in- | ly, whether I intended to propose on Mon- 
tention to proceed bond fide with the Bill day next to ask leave to bring in a Bilt 
which they proposed to introduce. I think | on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. 
I had some justification in putting that |The noble Lord has now put on the paper 
question to the noble Lord, for, if I look | a question of a different purport—namely, 
at the incidents connected with the Reform | whether we intend to proceed with that 
Bill introduced by the noble Lord in 1851, | Bill? My answer to that question, with- 

} 
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out going into any reasoning on the sub- 
ject, is that I intend to ask for leave on 
Monday to bring in a Bill to amend the 
representation of the people in England 
and Wales, and, if I should be successful 
in obtaining leave to bring in that Bill, I 
propose to proceed on the 13th of March 
with the second reading, so that there may 
be no interruption whatever to the question 
of the Naval and Military Estimates which 
must come before the House. I certainly 
do not anticpate that there will be any 
reason why, when that period comes, we 
should not proceed with the measure. 
need not enter into any discussion on the 
subject now. I gave some reasons on the 
first night of the Session, and will be 
ready, when the time comes, to state my 
views upon the subject. At present I will 
only say, that I see no reason why we 
should not on Monday introduce the Bill, 
and proceed with it in the manner I have 
described. 

Mr. HUME said, he wished to make 
only one observation. The noble Lord 
(Viscount Jocelyn) had alluded only to the 
House of Commons; but the question was, 
what did the people of this country expect 
from the Government? The noble Lord 


Parliamentary 


spoke as if the House of Commons were 


the only parties who were entitled to be 
considered in this matter. He would say 
that if ever there was a time when the 
Government should endeavour to rally the 
people round them by giving a measure of 
reform, the present was the time. The 
Ministers ought to bring within the pale 
of the constitution the greatest possible 
number, in order to obtain their support. 
The House of Commons was nothing with- 
out the support of the people; and, there- 
fore, if the people were not fully repre- 
sented in that House, it was an act of 
policy on the part of the Government to 
provide that they should be so. The Go- 
vernment could not draw back from the 
pledges they had given, and he hoped the 
remarks of the noble Lord would induce 
the Government to be more determined and 
to bring in a large and comprehensive mea- 
sure of reform. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, it may be con- 
venient to the House, if I take the oppor- 
tunity which this conversation allows me, 
to state the course which the Gentlemen 
with whom I have the honour to act, on 
this side of the House, propose to take on 
Monday next. With regard to a large 
measure of Parliamentary reform, if that 
measure be, as I fear from the speeches of 


Lord John Russell 
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the supporters of the Government it wil] 
be, a measure the object of which is to 
reduce the interest which the land alread 

possesses in the representation of this 
House—an influence which, I think, hag 
been already unjustly and unwisely dimin. 
ished—I say if the large measure of Parlia. 
mentary reform about to be brought forward 
is of that nature, to that measure we shall 
offer an uncompromising opposition. We 
should oppose such a measure, if brought 
forward, on its merits, and also we should 
oppose it as brought forward at a season 
which we think very inopportune for a 
measure of that description. We think 
that a moment like the present, when the 
entire attention of the country should be 
absorbed and all its energies devoted to 
the consideration of our external relations, 
is not one in which a domestic agitation 
should be encouraged, nor one in whieh the 
energies of the country should be diverted 
from the perilous condition of our external 
affairs. I cannot help saying that I think 
the course of the Ministry, which may 
bring about such a result, is a reckless 
course, and we will not unnecessarily share 
in that recklessness; but, because we will 
not in any way divert the attention and 
the energies of the country from the con- 
sideration of the position of our foreign 
relations, we do not intend on Monday next 
to offer any resistance to the Motion of the 
noble Lord for leave to bring in his Bill. 
Such an opposition might protract the de- 
bate at a moment when the attention of 
this House ought to be solely devoted to 
the consideration of the means by which 
an impending war may be carried on most 
efficiently and with ultimate honour to the 
country. But, if on this 13th of March— 
that is now announced to us as the day on 
which the second reading of that Bill 
comes on—if, when that interval has elap- 
sed, the noble Lord has not seen occasion 
to come forward and confess the error of 
his ways—if the noble Lord then asks us 
to consent to the second reading of a Bill 
for the reform of the House of Commons, 
of course there can be no further reserve 
on our part—we must give to such a pro- 
position all the attention which it demands, 
we must enter into a consideration of the 
merits of the question; and if the country 
be agitated, if the attention of the House 
be diverted from the important subjects 
that ought to engross their consideration, 
then on the noble Lord must rest the re- 
sponsibility of bringing forward a measure 
of such a deseription and at such a periods 
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Mr. BRIGHT said, the right hon. Gen- | pose, and for Parliament to consider, a 
tlemen assumed that the country was at| measure which was not to restrict the 
war. [Laughter.] Gentlemen might make | rights of the people, or to increase military 
light of that, and think that some party | force in order to keep them down, but to 
suecess might come out of it; but he could | extend the freedom and franchise of the 
not congratulate them on such a frame of community. He could scarcely conceive, 
mind. They had had no intimation from | amid such calamities as those of war, a 
the Government that such a calamity had | more noble spectacle offered to the nations 
actually occurred, and it was quite notori-| of the world. Gentlemen opposite were 
ous to the House that there were men as| not the best advisers of Government on 
well informed as any in this country could this question. He did not know that the 
be of what was passing who had not yet noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn 
given up hope that such an evil might be | (Viscount Jocelyn) was particularly known 
avoided. At any rate, even if the oceur- | as a reformer. He did not know what the 
rence of war could be a justification for | particular opinion of the noble Lord the 
the Government withdrawing from their) Member for King’s Lynn might be upon 


repeated pledges upon this question, still 
util war had taken place, or was abso- 
lutely and clearly inevitable, he thought it 


| this subject, for the noble Lord’s opinions 
| were generally of a floating and unsettled 
character on most subjects; but of this he 


would be as wise not to make that an_ was quite certain, that if a Reform Bill to 
argument against a course which must the same effect as that about to be intro 
otherwise be pursued. The right hon. Gen-' duced by the noble Lord the Member for 
tleman had spoken of a reckless Adminis- | London was left to the tender mercies of 
tration. This was a term he had heard the majority of Gentlemen opposite, it 
frequently used across the table; and a would be several Sessions, and several 
year ago, or rather more, Gentlemen sit- | Parliaments, before they would give the 
ting on his side had used these words, or | country the benefit of any such measure. 
others very like them, in speaking of the | Let the Bill to be introduced by the noble 
Government of the right hon. Gentleman, | Lord the Member for London be just and 
impartial, and let it fearlessly strike at the 
man and his Friends were now in office, | root of the evil which at present prevailed, 
they would be doing, as he believed the | and, although it might not go quite so far 
present Government to be doing, all they|as many Members of that House might 
could for the purpose of preserving the wish, yet, as far as it did go, he felt as- 
country from the calamities of war. In the | sured that the noble Lord would receive 
course which the Government were taking ample support, both in that House and 
with regard to the reform question, he had | from the country, to enable him to prose- 
no doubt that in propesing to redeem their | cute his efforts with success. 


He believed that if the right hon. Gentle- | 


oft-repeated pledges, they were acting in ac- | 
cordance with the opinions of a great majo- | 
rity of the people of that House. The right 
hon.Gentleman, who now protested against 
agitating the country, upon a question of , 
internal policy, had himself been the great | 
disturber of the country in agitating for | 
a policy now admitted by himself to be 


Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he was 
satisfied that a very little reflection would 
show the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, that the party with which he (Lord 
J. Manners) had the honour to act were 
influenced in the course which they were 
about to take by no such motives as had 
been ascribed to them. If they were anx- 


mistaken, During the last seven years, | ious to scize upon an occasion for party 
and for some months previous to the meet- | purposes, he believed that no occasion 
ing of Parliament, until a certain great | could offer itself more favourable than the 
delusion was exploded, it used to be the! present. He was not surprised that the 
habit of Gentlemen opposite to agitate and hon. Gentleman should, on this occasion, 
disturb the country on a question a thou- have stood forward as the apologist and 
sand times more dangerous than any which | approver of the course which Her Majesty's 
could come out of this reform measure. | Government intended to take with refer- 
He considered it would be a grand spee-| ence to the Reform Bill—whether his 
tacle to the world if we could show that | marked approbation would conciliate sup- 
whilst the country was in circumstances, | port to their policy throughout the country 
if not of diffieulty, yet of a state verging remained to be seen; but he was not in 
to war, its insitutions were so solid that it the least surprised that the hon. Gentle- 
Was possible for the Government to pro-| man should come forward to stamp with 
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his approbation any course that would di- 
vide the councils of the State, or that 
would prevent the Government and the 
people devoting their energies uninter- 
ruptedly to the prosecution of the great 
struggle which no one could now doubt 
was imminent. The hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends, no doubt, desired to see the 
people intent on internal divisions and 
strife rather than on a vigorous external 
policy, which would throw their strength 
into the conduct of the operations which 
would be required for that war in whieh 
it was but too probable that this country 
would soon be involved. That was the 
question in which the English people now 
felt the deepest interest; while if he were 
to judge from the number of petitions 
which had been presented in connexion 
with the new Reform Bill, no considerable 
degree of anxiety was manifested in its 
regard. In fact, it was remarkable that 
not a single petition had been presented in 
favour of this Reform Bill; and the hon, 
Member for Manchester could tell them, 
that, so far from the public voice being 
with him on this question, the hon, Mem- 
ber and his friends were no longer able to 
meet in vast pavilions or crowded halls, 
but were obliged to restrict their demon- 
strations to tea parties and to seek the 
shelter of a tavern parlour to pour their 
sorrows into the ears of the faithful few, to 
the exclusion of the onee deluded but now 
undeceived many. His noble Friend (Vis- 
count Jocelyn), who asked the question, 
had justly remarked that there were ante- 
eedents in the course of the noble Lord 
which might well make them doubt whe- 
ther it was the intention of Government to 
persevere with this measure. The noble 
Lord only three years ago proposed a Re- 
form Bill, which, at least, enabled him to 
make a great speech; that measure fell, 
not by a hostile division, but by the laches 
of its framer. So also with his measure 
on education. He trusted that the noble 
Lord would yet be persuaded to reconsider 
his decision, which could only be regarded 
as a delusive bait to a section of the people 
with which the noble Lord and his Friends 
wished to curry favour. At all events, 
the party with which he (Lord J. Manners) 
was connected would have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they were not responsible 
for the course which the noble Lord seem- 
ed resolved to pursue, and that they had 
protested against it as caleulated to prove 
injurious to the best interests of the coun- 
try. 


Bribery, &c. at 


Lord John Manners 
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Motion agreed to; House at its rising 
to adjourn till Monday next, 


BRIBERY, ETC., AT ELECTIONS. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I rise, Sir, 
to ask for leave to bring in two Bills on 
the important subjects of bribery and 
treating, and the trial of contested elee. 
tions, of which I have given notice. It 
must be admitted on all sides that the cor- 
rupt practices which have prevailed of late 
at elections, have involved all parties eon. 
cerned in them in disgrace, and have also 
tended materially to compromise the cha. 
racter of this House. The right hon. 
Gentleman whom I see opposite (Mr, 
Walpole) last year proposed to consolidate 
the laws on the subject of bribery, and I 
have derived great advantage from being 
able to study the proposals which he made 
on this subject. In explaining the course 
which I intend to pursue, I have first of 
all to remark that it is a very difficult task 
for the Legislature effectually to arrest 
the progress of bribery. With respect to 
that class of offences in which any person 
is directly concerned—such as assault or 
robbery—you have an individual who is 
interested, or who is at least impelled by 
his feelings to seek for redress, and upon 
whose assistance you may rely in carrying 
into effect the object and intent of the law, 
But with respect to other offences, such as 
that of smuggling, for instance, all the 
parties engaged in the offence have an 
interest in concealing the acts of which 
they are guilty. The person who sells 
the goods, the smuggler who conveys them 
across the water, and the customer who 
buys them, are all participators in the 
crime, and are all desirous of concealing 
the offence which they have committed. 
It is very much the same with respect to 
bribery. The candidate who engages in 
bribery, the party whom he employs as an 
agent, and the persons who receive the 
bribe, may all attain the object of their 
wishes, in the seat in Parliament, in the 
profit they receive, in the money which 
the voter obtains, and all are thus inte- 
rested in concealing the bribery. I am 
happy, however, to say that, with respect 
to this subject we certainly may consider 
that we have made considerable progress 
in the last few years. The Acts which 
were passed to transfer the investigation 
of corrupt practices, where they exten- 
sively prevailed, from the Committees of 
this House to the places themselves where 
the offence was committed, and those Acts 
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of Parliament by which the persons chiefly | then propose to define the offence of undue 
eoncerned—the candidates and their agents, | influence, and I will read to the House the 
and the persons who have received bribes | clause which I shall propose, in case the 
—are all forced to attend and give evi- | House should allow this Bill to be brought 
dence; these Acts, I say, have thrown a/in. The clause is in these words :— 
light upon the corrupt practices which pre- | « Every person who shall, by himself or by 
yailed, at least in certain boroughs, which | any other person on his behalf, make use of, or 
never was obtained before. I should say, | threaten to make use of, any force, violence, or 
likewise, that before Committees of this | Testraint, or shall inflict or threaten to inflict any 
Hose there have been greater failies in | 28; Mrm, o low ori any otbor manner ex 
obtaining evidence with respect to bribery | of the manner of giving his votes, or in order to 
than existed until within the last few years, | induce or compel such person to vote, or refrain 
Sir, in laying my proposals before the | from voting, shall be deemed to have committed 
House, 1 should perhaps state first what is | the offence of undue influence, and to have in- 
4 ; curred penalty, [say of 501.] together with 
the general nature of the Statutes which | full costs, to be awarded to any person who shall 
have been enacted upon this subject. The | sue for the same.” 
Act of the 7 Will. ILI. is directed against 
persons who have received any money, The right hon. Gentleman opposite, the 
or who give any money, or who give or re- Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
ceive food, drink, and entertainment, and |raeli), on a former night asked if I had 
it disqualifies the persons who are guilty | considered that subject. I had already at 
of those offences. By the Statute of the| that time given directions to have the 
2 Geo. II. any voter asking or taking | clause drawn which I have now read to the 
money to give his vote, or to refrain from House. Having thus defined these of 
giving his vote, is liable to a penalty of | fences, the mode in which I propose to 
5001., and is for ever disabled from the | check these practices, besides the one 
exercise of the franchise, and the person | which I have already mentioned—that of 
bribing is disqualified from being elected. | misdemeanour, which is enforced as the 
An Act which passed in the 49th year of | law now stands for bribery—consista rather 
Geo. III. inflicts various high penalties on | in debarring persons who aim to be elected 
persons who endeavour by improper means | by bribery, treating, and corrupt practices, 
to procure a seat in Parliament, and who | from obtaining their object, than by the 
offer any gift or promise, any reward or | infliction of any very severe penalties. I 
office, to persons who assist in procuring | think you are far more likely to attain your 
such seat. The pecuniary penalties in-|end by depriving such persons of the ob- 
volved are very high—1,(001. for one of- | ject at which they aim, than by the inflic- 
fence, and 5001. for another, that of | tion of penalties which may perhaps never 
receiving any office so given. Now, Sir, | be enforced. I should propose, therefore, 
in proposing to amend these laws, I should | to deprive the candidate of the seat in 
say that generally I leave the offence of | Parliament, of which he is ambitious, and 
bribery as subject to the punishment of a| to deprive the voter of that vote of which 
misdemeanour—that of fine and imprison- | he has made a corrupt use. I should pro- 
ment—but do not propose to keep up these | pose, then, that persons guilty of bribery 
high pecuniary penalties. I believe the | should be for ever incapable of being elect- 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Wal- | ed Members of Parliament; and that per- 
pole) took the same view with respect to | sons guilty of treating, or exercising undue 
these high penalties, and agreed with me | influence, or making illegal payments, 
in thinking that the attempt to inflict a | should be incapable of electing any Mem- 
fine of 5001. upon a poor voter who perhaps | ber for the same place and during tlie 
receives some five shillings for his vote, | same Parliament. This is the penalty 
would be utterly impracticable, and that | which now attaches by Statute to the of- 
no object would be gained by retaining | fence of treating. I then propose that 
these penalties. After proceeding to de-| when there are any convictions for bribery 
fine the offence of bribery nearly accord-| and treating, a copy of these convictions 
ing to the manner in which it is at present | should be sent to the Speaker and entered 
defined, with the addition of some offences | into the book of Parliamentary and elec- 
which I think have been omitted, I pro- | tion disqualifications. I propose, likewise, 
pose to define the offence of treating, and | with regard to those electors who are guilty 
to deal with it nearly in the same manner | of bribery, that their names should be 
in which it is at present defined by law. I) struck out of the register of voters, and, 
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as I believe I once mentioned to the right! to be chosen by the General Committee of 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) in conver- Elections. They would hear the evidence 
sation last year, that their names should | on the part of the petitioners to prove the 
not totally disappear from the register, but existence of malpractices. If they were satis. 
that there should be a separate list of | fied that there was a sufficient case to pro. 
names of persons re for having | ceed to an mee er ~_ would 
received bribes, and that those names} so report to the House, and an Election 
should be printed and publicly affixed in | Committee would be appointed in the ordi. 
the same manner as those in the register of | nary course. In proposing to consolidate 
voters, so that they might for ever after this law, I do not mean to alter the general 
appear as disqualified for the offence I provisions. The Election Committee would 
have sarap aed IT “ not wish - go | 0 ow = — and, Supposing 
Bill ie hatetes Toit tao as ‘ote ‘? | suisheb tit sedate qitidite, T shea 
rious other provisions of the Bill to conso- | then propose that the cost should be de. 
lidate and amend the law with regard to | frayed at the public expense. If, on the 
bribery, treating, and undue influence. | contrary, they should find there was no 
But the second Bill which I propose to| ground, then the petitioner would be 
bring in, and which I may as well explain | obliged to pay the expenses of the sitting 
at the present moment, is one of very | Member whose seat was attacked. Sir, | 
great importance, the provisions of which | think that by this method we should hold 
are perhaps more susceptible of doubt and | out some inducement to those who now in 
hesitation than those I have mentioned, | despair give up the prosecution of peti- 
but which, according to the view I enter-| tions to bring cases before the House 
tain upon them, may be of considerable | where very flagrant bribery has occurred. 
use in checking these debasing and degrad- | No one who has watched the course of 
ing practices. I have frequently stated to | general elections can but be aware that, 
this House (and it is an opinion to which I | while there are a number of cases brought 
think all the Members of this House gene- | to trial, in certain cases where the candi- 
rally assent) that it is a great omission, at | date is rich, or where he thinks it worth 
Jeast in the spirit of our laws with respect | his while to attempt to establish a permanent 


to election petitions, that where a case is | influence in the place, petitioning is carried 
one of the highest public interest it is | on to its utmost result, and very great ex- 
| 


made one entirely of private concern; and penses are incurred; and that there are other 
thus candidates who have once by the most | cases in which bribery has been quite as 
corrupt means obtained their return are | flagrant, if not more so, in which there 
very often, instead of being disqualified | has been no investigation before this House, 


and rejected from this House, rendered se- land no inquiry has taken place. But, Sir, 


eure in their seats by the inability of those 
who have opposed them to stand the litiga- 
tion, the delay, and the very heavy ex- 
penses which must attend upon an applica- 


tion to this House for a Committee to try | 


the validity of the return. Now, Sir, I 
do not find it easy to remedy that evil, be- 
cause the House, I am sure, will at once 
agree with me, that while we ought to take 
care that there shall be investigation into 
such cases, we ought not to encourage or 


beyond this proposal there is another me- 
thod which I have in view, and which I 
once suggested before in another form, but 
which now in its amended shape may, | 
think, be entertained by the House. I 
mention these and other provisions, how- 
ever, only as plans which I have endea- 
voured to form with the view to check 
| these practices-~ not as plans which it is 
certain ought to be adopted by this House 
| without very grave consideration. I pro- 





give any countenance to frivolous petitions. | pose, where it is declared by a candidate 
What I propose is this—That, with regard | that he has reason to suppose that bribery 
to petitions which state that bribery, treat- | and corrupt practices were used during the 
ing, corrupt practices, or undue influence | election, that in this case, if the numbers 
have been used and have procured the re- | which he shall obtain at the poll amount to 
turn of the sitting Members, all such peti-| two-thirds of the number which the sue- 
tions should, according to the Bill I pro-| cessful candidate shall obtain, and the sue- 


pose, be sent to a preliminary Committee, 

which Committee should be in the nature 

of a grand jury. This preliminary Com- 

mittee would consist of fifteen Members, 
Lord John Russell 


| cessful candidate shall be proved to have 


| been elected by means of bribery—in that 
case the Election Committee shall have 
power to return the candidate who peti 
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tions to Parliament as the elected Member. 
I once proposed, but without this limita- 
tion of two-thirds, that in such a case the 
course I have now indicated should be 
taken. It is a mode of giving at least 
some inducement to persons to petition this 
House in case they have been rejected, 
and at the same time have had the majo- 
rity of legal and unbribed votes at the 
election. ‘here is another proposal I have 
to make, which is an alteration—not a 
very great alteration—in the law as it at 
resent exists, in consequence of Bills 
which have been introduced in former 
years. I propose, where the Election 
Committee shall report that bribery exten- 
sively prevailed in any borough, that then, 
without any Address from this House and 
the other House of Parliament, the Speaker 
shall communicate that Report to the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department; 
that that Report shall be laid before the 
Crown; and that the Crown shall there- 
upon have power to issue a Commission, in 
the same manner in which Commissions 
have been lately issued. I propose, like- 
wise, to alter the manner in which Com- 
missioners have been appointed. Hitherto 
these Commissioners have been nominated 


by the House, with a view to prevent jea- | 


lousy as to the exercise of undue influence , 


on the part of the Crown. But I cannot 


help thinking that the dispersion among so | 
large a number of the responsibility of | 


naming these Commissioners, tends a great 


deal to prevent that due selection of per- | 


sons which is necessary. I therefore pro- 
pose, restricting the choice in England to 


revising barristers, or persons who have | 


been nominated by the Judges in some 
former year to the office of revising bar- 
ister, to give the Crown the power of 
nominating these Commissioners. | believe 


that the Minister, the Secretary of State. 


for the Home Department, acting under a 
sense of responsibility, is much more likely 
to make good appvintments than can be 
made by this House in its collective eapa- 
city. There are various other provisions 


in the Bill with respect to the law of peti-, 


tions, which are alterations of the present 
law of considerable importance, but which 
are too much matters of detail to make it 
necessary for me to enter into them now, 


But there is one very considerable alter- 


ation which, if I am allowed to bring in a 
Bill to consolidate the present law, we pro- 
pose to make with respect to Election Com- 
mittees. I have been always very much 
opposed to withdrawing the power of judg- 
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ing of the persons elected to sit in this 
House from the House itself; but I think 
the law has been so much improved in that 
respect, and especially by the amendments 
introduced into it by the late Sir Robert 
Peel, that at least there is not any well- 
founded complaint at the present time of 
there being any party or corrupt influence 
in the decisions of Election Committees, 
I do think, however, there is still some 
reason to complain of the want of unifor- 
mity of decision, and of the want of that 
legal knowledge which would enable the 
Committees to decide in each case accor- 
ding to the known principles of law. In 
order to obtain that advantage, I propose 
that upon a dissolution of Parliament the 
Crown shall appoint ten barristers of ten 
years’ standing to be assessors, for the 
purpose of being appointed to act in the 
capacity of assessors to Election Commit- 
tees; that in every subsequent year one 
person shall be so appointed, which, pro- 
bably, will be quite enough for this purpose; 
| and that the General Committee of Elec- 
| tions, in nominating the Election Commit- 
tee, shall at the same time name the par- 
| ticular assessor who shall attend that Com- 
mittee. I propose to repeal the provision, 
of which I was myself the original author, 
that there should be a separate chairman’s 
panel, and now I propose that the General 
Committee of Elections shall choose the 
whole Committee. In that way, and with 
the assistance of assessors, | think there 
would be a far greater uniformity of deci- 
sion than there has hitherto been. With 
“respect to prosecutions for bribery, I like- 
wise propose, when a Committee has re- 
ported that any persons have been guilty 
of bribery, that, upon communication to 
the Speaker of the fact of such report, 
the Attorney General should at once pro- 
secute the persons so reported as having 
committed this offence. I think it is desir- 
able as far as possible to remove these 
questions from discussion and debate in 
this House, when we once have appointed 
a tribunal which is reputed efficient, and 
which has come to a decision upon the 
subject. These, Sir, are the general pro- 
visions which I propose to introduce in 
these Bills; but the House will have a far 
| better view of them when they have seen 
the Bills and consulted their provisions. I 
ean only say, for my part, that I shall be 
quite ready, when the discussion of them 
comes on, to listen to any suggestions 
which can arise, because I believe that 
the great majority of this House think 
| 
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that the time is come when we ought to 
endeavour, as far as possible, effectually 
to prevent and check these degrading prac- 
tices; and if we succeed in that object, 
we shall succeed, likewise, in raising the 
character of this House. The noble Lord 


then moved for leave to bring in a Bill to | 
consolidate and amend the Laws relating | 
|in an Act of Parliament would be unsue. 


to Bribery, Treating, and undue influence 
at Elections of Members of Parliament. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he should | 
not presume to go into the details of the | 


two measures now submitted to the House, 


but there were two points which had caught | 


his attention in the course of the noble 
Lord’s address, upon which he wished to 
offer a few observations. 
to the question of bribery. The noble 


Lord—so far as he understood —proposed | 
\ it, he was sure that the subject would be 


that if a sitting Member should be deprived 
of his seat in consequence of his having 
carried on bribery at the election, or of his 


agents having carried it on for him, the 


Committee should have the power to seat 


the opposing candidate in every case where | 


he had obtained two-thirds of the number 
of the votes of the sitting Member. Now, 
he very much doubted whether that could | 
be called an entirely constitutional mode of. 
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adopt vote by ballot. He would also re. 
fer the noble Lord most confidently on this 
question to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Soutiwark (Sir W. Moles. 
worth), his colleague in the Cabinet—and 
he was sure that that right hon. Gentleman 
must be of opinion that all attempts to deal 
with undue influence by the mere penalties 


cessful. He was glad, however, to find 
that efforts were to be made this Session 
to put down bribery. The hon. and learn. 
|ed Gentleman the Member for East Suffolk 
(Sir F. Kelly)—the county in which he 
(Mr. Gibson) resided—who, therefore, re. 
presented him in Parliament—had given 
notice of a Bill to put down bribery; and 
with the great legal knowledge of that 
hon. and learned Gentleman employed on 


'diseussed with considerable advantage. 
Bribery, perhaps, was more capable of 
being dealt with by legislation than inti- 
midation; but still he had great doubts 
whether the real remedy for the whole 
mass of these evils was not to be found in 
| vote by ballot. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, that the 


existence of bribery and corrupt practices 


election, because he considered the fact of | at elections was so clear and undeniable 


a sitting Member losing his seat for bribery | that he considered the country ought to be 
was no proof that the candidate opposed to | grateful to the noble Lord for having de- 
him had a majority of the votes of the voted his attention to this important sub- 


electors, and it was only on the ground ject. It would be easily supposed that he 
that a person had a majority of the votes did not offer any opposition to the plan 
of the electors in favour of him that he | now propounded ; on the contrary, he was 


could be entitled to sit in Parliament. Te 
feared it would be extremely difficult to say 
that because A had been unseated for bri- 
bery, B therefore had a majority of the 
votes of the electors. He thought, also 
that considerable difficulty would arise with 
regard to the clause which attempted to 
define what was to be ealled ‘‘ undue in- 
fluence.”” Why, they all knew that some- 
times a look or a frown was sufficient to 
influence a voter. It was perfectly impos- 
sible to define in the clause of an Act of 
Parliament what was undue influence, and 


the attempt would lead only to litigation of | 


a very disagreeable character, without any 
successful result. Upon the question of 
undue influence and litigation he would 
refer the Government to the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay), who had laid 
it down most forcibly, that it was impos- 
sible to find any statutory remedy for in- 
timidation, and that there was only one 
mode of meeting the evil, and that was to 


Lord John Russell 


|rather desirous to assure the noble Lord, 
on his own behalf and on that of those 
around him, that every assistance would 
be given to the measures now proposed. 
He wished, however, to suggest to the 
House, even upon this early opportunity, 
| some difficulties and objections which must 
| have occurred to the noble Lord himself in 
| relation to some parts of the plan which he 
|had submitted to them. He agreed with 
| the noble Lord that it was quite useless to 
| add to the penalties by which the commis- 
sion of bribery was now followed, either 
with respect to the voter or the candidate. 
| They had seen that imprisonment, unlimit- 
_ed except by the discretion or mercy of the 
| Judge, heavy pecuniary penalties, disfran- 
chisement, disqualification to hold office, to 
vote or to sit in Parliament, and even the 
punishment of transportation where pet 
jury had accompanied bribery, had been 
all inadequate to repress the offence; for 
they had found that the bribery and every 
species of corruption which prevailed at 
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the last general election equalled, if they 
did not exceed, that which had ever been 
known at any former period of our his- 
tory. Under these circumstances, he 
thonght they must endeavour to prevent 
crime by affording at once to candidates, 
to agents, and even to voters, the means 
of easily performing their duties, and, yet, 
in such a manner, that if they violated the 
Jaw, detection became certain. The defi- 
nition of the offences would go far not only 
to facilitate the observance of the law, but 
also to aid and assist the Election Commit- 
tees of that House in determining what | 
were the offences which came under their | 
jurisdiction, and which could be punished 
by them. There was much to commend in 
the measure as proposed by the noble Lord, 
but he thought that that part of the Bill 
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posed to unite in one common effort to 
remove what he believed to be the great- 
est evil which existed in the constitution 
of this country. 

CononeL SIBTHORP said, that, al- 
though he entertained great respect for 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down, he had no intention of join- 
ing in the flattering compliment to the 
noble Lord opposite which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had thought fit to pay 
him. Whatever might be the opinion and 
feelings of the self-called Peace Society, 
he thought the present was the most inop- 
portune time that could possibly have been 
selected for the introduction of these mea- 
sures. He considered this nothing more 
than a mode of evading that inquiry and 
| that discussion which ought to have taken 


Elections. 


which gave power to a Committee to seat | place previous to all others, with regard to 
an opposing candidate who had obtained | what he would go so far as to call the 
two-thirds of the votes given to the sitting | gross misconduct of Her Majesty’s Go- 
Member, in cases where the sitting Mem- | vernment in neglecting the measures pro- 
ber was declared to have been elected by | per for preventing—what he believed might 
means of bribery, was a provision incon- | have been prevented—a most unnecessary 


sistent with the constitution of this coun- | 
try. He could not but think that that | 
would be a most dangerous power to in- | 
trust to any tribunal, and it was nothing 
less than transferring the franchise itself 


from the electorai body to a Select Com-. 


mittee of that Hduse. He must, however, | 
express his satisfaction that the noble Lord 
had introduced at length into the constitu- 
tion of Election Committees an clement 
which he was sure would greatly raise their 
character—namely, the appointment of an 
assessor. It had been his misfortune to 
differ from many of the highest authorities 
on this subjeet-—from the late Sir Robert 
Peel, and even from the noble Lord him- | 
telf—whether or not the extensive juris- | 
diction of these Committees should be- 
transferred to Courts of Law. It was in| 
vain, however, to contend against the pre- | 


war. He looked upon it as an attempt to 
screen themselves behind these Bills. It 
was a maneuvre got up by the Govern- 
ment to sereen their base and cowardly 
policy; but he would tear away the flimsy 
veil, and expose them in their true colours. 
Before the Government talked of purifying 
others, he should like them to look at 
home. When they began to stop their 
patronage and pensions, then he would 
believe that the noble Lord had some 
intention to put an end to bribery and 
corruption. Talk of bribery and corrup- 
tion! —why the Treasury bench stunk 
of bribery; and yet they wanted to pre- 
vent men, such as himself, from perform- 
ing the common Christian duties of life, 
except at the risk of being charged with 
bribery and corruption! If he saved a 
fellow creature from starving, he was to 


be held to be corrupting him! Thank 
that House; but the plan proposed by the , God, however, he had feelings in his breast, 
noble Lord in this Bill, of appointing as- | and he told the noble Lord, in the face of a 
sessors to assist Election Committees, | British House of Commons, and in face of 
would go far to remove the objections the Treasury bench, that he had exercised 
which he entertained to the present mode | Christian charity during the last winter, 
of proceeding. There was nothing in the and that he would do it again, in spite of 
noble Lord’s project which would at all him and his bribery Bills. They were told 
Interfere with the measure of which he | by the right hon. Member for Manchester 
(Sir F. Kelly) had given notice, and which (Mr. M. Gibson), that the ballot was the 
he meant to submit to the House in the only remedy for bribery and corruption; 
course of the ensuing week. He believed but of all the dirty things in this world, of 
every one who had a seat in that House, ‘all the un-English, disgraceful things, the 
or, indeed, any one who had paid any at- ballot was the worst. He hoped that no 
tention to the subject, would now be dis- | ecnstituent of the city which he represent- 
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vailing opinion of successive majorities in | 
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ied would consent to sereen himself under 
such a mean cloak; he certainly would not 
thank such a man for his vote. He re- 
gretted to find that that side of the House 
intended to allow the Bill to be brought in 
without opposition. His motto was Prin- 
cipiis obsta, and he thought that the best 
thing would have been to throw it out at 
once. He hoped the Bills would all end 
in smoke, and he believed they would. 
As for the occupants of the Treasury 


bench, he protested against their paltry, | 
disreputable mode of evading the more 


important question of our foreign relations; 
and he looked upon their conduct as an 
act of political cowardice which rendered 
them unfit to hold office, and unworthy to 


draw the public money, which might be | 


far more profitably expended than when 
applied to their support. 


Mr. HUME said, he thought the House | 


and the country were greatly indebted to 
any man who brought forward a measure 


to put down bribery and corruption at elec- | 
tions, because the value of that House 


consisted in a thorough conviction on the 


part of the people that it was a true repre- | 
No man | 


sentation of the whole country. 
in the House had made more efforts in 
this direction than the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell), and he hoped that he would 
profit by the experience of former attempts. 
There were two points to which he wished 
to call attention. He held that, in cases 
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| judges of most vital and important ques. 
tions. He submitted, also, that if it was 
desirable to appoint assessors, they should 
_be men of experience and acknowled 
‘ability, as he believed that would be the 
| best means of promoting a uniformity in 
the decisions arrived at by the assessors, 
| With regard, however, to bribery by pe. 
cuniary payments, he held that no measure 
could be adopted which would so effectually 
put an end to it as extending the number 
of voters and granting the protection of 
the vote by ballot. The noble Lord the 
Member for London had introduced most 
of the great and important measures tend. 
ing to a reform of the representation of 
the country since he (Mr. Hume) had been 
a Member of the House, and he appealed 
_to the noble Lord now to add a crowning 
| triumph to his Parliamentary career by 
giving the country an opportunity of fairly 
trying the vote by ballot. He would sug. 
gest to the noble Lord the propriety of 
introducing a clause into the proposed Bill 
to enable the constituency to make a fair 
trial of the vote by ballot, providing two- 
thirds of the electors of such constituency 
requested a trial to be made. By pur. 
| suing such a course the House would have 
| an opportunity of seeing how the vote by 
ballot would act, and the result of the ex- 
| perience thus gained would enable the 
_ House to decide finally upon the question 
| hereafter. He himself had great conf- 


where pecuniary payments were made in} dence that the vote by ballot would be 
the way of bribery, unless the agent act-| found far preferable to the complicated and 
ing on behalf of the candidate for whom | expensive proceedings proposed by the no- 
the money was paid was punished, the! ble Lord. By his experience, as the oldest 
principle the House was anxious to lay! Member of that House, he warned the 
down would continue to be violated. He} noble Lord that the proceedings proposed 
therefore approved that clause in the Bill! to be taken would prove delusive, and that 
of the noble Lord by which it was proposed | they would not procure the benefits desired 
to punish any man employed as an agent, | by the country—namely, an honest, fair, 
who should be proved to be guilty of bri-| and independent representation of the 
bery. He also believed that it would tend | people. 

to remedy the evil if a court could be es- Mr. PACKE said, he perfectly coin- 
tablished with summary jurisdiction, where | cided with the noble Lord the Member for 
offenders might be dealt with instanter, | London that it was the duty of that House 
and he thought the punishment inflicted | to endeavour to put an end to the mon- 
should be to deprive a person convicted of | strous evils which the Election Committees 
any voice in the election of Parliamentary | of last Session had brought to light. 
representatives for a period of ten or twelve | Difficult questions of law frequently arose 
years. The proposition of the noble Lord | during the inquiries of those Committees, 


to select gentlemen from among the re- 
vising barristers to act as Commissioners, 
was, in his opinion, weak and unsatisfac- 
tory. The revising barristers were gene- 
rally young and inexperienced men, with 
little or no practice, and it would be im- 
proper to place them in the situation of 
Col. Sibthorp 


and he thought that the noble Lord’s pro- 
position to introduce assessors into them 
would greatly improve their construction; 
but he was opposed to the adoption of 
| principle by which the duties now entrust- 
ed to Election Committees would be en- 





tirely taken out of that House, From his 
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experienee of Election Committees, he 
honestly believed there had never been an 
improper feeling on the part of any Com- 
mittee in conducting the duties entrusted 
to it, and if any error had been made, it 
had always been upon a point of law. 
With regard to the offence of treating at 
elections, the evidence generally given 
before Efection Committees came princi- 
pally from the landlords and barmaids of 
public-houses. An election now only occu- 
pied two days—one for the nomination, and 
the other for the election; and he would 
suggest for the consideration of the noble 
Lord the Member for London, whether 
the treating usually accompanying an elec- 
tion, and the attendant rioting, drunken- 
ness, and dissipation, might not be pre- 
vented to a considerable extent if the 
public-houses and beershops were closed 
upon the two days of nomination and 
election. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, that he could 
not avoid thanking the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London whenever 
he saw him taking the least progressive 
step towards refurm, but was sorry to see 
that the strides of the noble Lord were so 
extremely scanty. In dealing with this 
question of the malversation of the fran- 
chise, it appeared to him extraordinary 
that the noble Lord, with his great intel- 
lect and his natural acuteness, could ven- 
ture in the face of the intimidation con- 
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be but one remedy, and that was by giving 
the voter the protection of secrecy at the 
polling booth. Intimidation could never 
be completely put down or eradicated, but 
a great deal might be done to diminish its 
extent and efficiency. No person who had 
studied the proceedings before the Election 
Committees of the last Session could fail 
to be struck with the circumstance that no 
person was proved to have received a bribe 
until after he had voted. The men who 
bribed would never trust those who were 
bribed. A stronger proof could not be 
affurded of the necessity which existed, in 
order to put an end to bribery, of taking 
away the means of knowing in what way 
the vote was given. In the course of the 
discussion which would take place upon the 
Reform Bill of the noble Lord, he would 
take occasion once again to lay before the 
House the question of the ballot. He felt 
convinced that the ballot was a measure of 
time—he knew it was a measure of justice, 
and felt certain that the day would arrive 
—it might not bein his time—when the 
people of this country would be only asto- 
nished that such an act of justice should 
have been so long denied. 

Mr, PHINN said, he thought both sides 
of the House would admit that the noble 
Lord the Member for London was entitled 
to their greatest thanks for his present 
steps, limited though they might be, to put 
| down bribery at elections. He would call 





stantly going on, to confine himself in the! the attention of the noble Lord to one or 
measure which he had brought before the | two topics which he had, and to one or two 
House to merely physical intimidation. | topies which he had not, adverted to in his 


When the noble Lord talked of making 
punishable acts of violence, did he think 
that there was no other species of intimi- 
dation? Did not the noble Lord recollect 
the intimidation of landlords over their 
tenantry, and of customers over their 
tradesmen ? and could he venture, after 
the proofs which had been laid before the 
House of this species of tyranny, to come 
forward with a remedy of so trivial a na- 
ture as that which he offered in his Bill ? 
The noble Lord appeared to him to con- 
sider intimidation to be a constitutional 
proceeding, and to set his face against any 
attempt to put it down. The noble Lord 
had been three or four times upon the 
very brink of that measure which he (Mr. 
Berkeley) had so often advocated in the 


| address to the House that evening. The 
noble Lord, he regretted, had not proposed 
to allow an Election Committee to go into 
proof of treating without discussing the 
question of agency first. The want of 
power to deal in that mode with charges 
| of treating, very often paralysed the action 
lof Election Committees. A measure of 
| that kind was once carried, he believed, 
in that, but rejected by the other House of 
Parliament. He trusted, therefore, that 
the noble Lord would embody it in his pro- 
posed Bill. With regard, however, to the 
| question of intimidation, he trusted that 
the noble Lord would reconsider the deter- 
mination he had come to, and make inti- 
midation an indictable offence. If it could 
be proved that any persons leagued and 





House; but he appeared to be afraid of | conspited together—he cared not whethet 


stepping forward, and never lost the occa- 
sion of drawing back whenever cireum- 


by religious or any other sort of influence 


;to be brought upon a voter—such a pto- 


Stances would allow him. He was fully _ceeding he held to be a crime and a mis- 
convinced that for intimidation there a which ought to be severely 
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punished by the law, not by pecuniary fine, 
but by bodily imprisonment. Such an of- 
fence ought to be dealt with more severely 
than bribery, for he believed that intimida- 
tion had a greater tendency than bribery 
to degrade a man; because the man who 
received a bribe gave his vote voluntarily, 
but in that of intimidation it was given 
compulsorily, and with rancorous feelings 
against the intimidator, which were most 
prejudicial to the interests of society. As 
one means of preventing intimidation, he 
hoped that the noble Lord would consent 
to the introduction of a clause in his pro- 
posed Bill which would prohibit the publi- 
eation of the polling books until six or 
twelve months after the heat of party con- 
tests at elections had passed away. Some 
of his own constituents had informed him 
that their customers resorted to the polling 
books after the elections for the purpose of 
ascertaining how their tradesmen voted, 
and punishing them for voting contrary 
to their, the customers’, political creed, 
by withdrawing their custom from them. 
Now, the withholding of the records of the 
votes at elections for a considerable time 
after the elections, might go a great way 
towards putting an end to that kind of 
secret intimidation. With regard to the 
second Bill of the noble Lord, he appre- 
hended that the proposed introduction of a 
quasi grand jury system, as a preliminary 
to inquiry by Committees into charges of 
corruption at elections, would be a great 
impediment to public justice. It was a 
matter which required a most careful con- 
sideration before it should be adopted. 
Every one who had had experience on 
Election Committees must know that if 
there were to be ex parte secret tribunals 
to ascertain whether or not a trial should 
take place, the Committee would be de- 
prived of the advantage of having reluctant 
witnesses subjected to cross-examination by 
counsel. He believed that the result of the 
noble Lord’s proposition in that respect 
would be a most cambrous innovation—that 
it would be a practical disservice instead 
of an advantage. But there was one most 
important omission in the noble Lord’s 
Bill—it was altogether silent as to the 
prevention of compromising election peti- 
tions. It was most scandalous to see at 
the commencement of the present Parlia- 
ment the election agents of both sides of 
the House presenting petition after peti- 
tion. As one petition was presented 
against the return of a Gentleman on 
one side of the House, another petition 


Mr. Phinn 
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was presented against the return of a Gen. 
tleman on the opposite side of the House, 
Those who knew the secret mechanism by 
which those gentlemen worked, knew that 
that was their best method of compelling 
a compromise, and preventing a fair inquiry 
into charges of bribery and corruption, He 
thought that the noble Lord would agreg 
with him that the presentation of those pe- 
titions was a matter of public concern, and 
that there ought to be a public prosecu. 
tor to sift those charges to the bottom, 
People ought to be no more able to com. 
promise election petitions, than they could 
compromise charges of felony. Those who 
made charges of bribery and corruption at 
elections, ought to be compelled to enter 
into recognisances to prosecute, and then 
the public would be enabled to know whe. 
ther these charges were well-founded, or 
merely frivolous and unjust accusations, 
He believed that the moment in which the 
Legislature should have declared that such 
charges must be publicly investigated, and 
that the persons proved to be guilty of 
them should be punished not simply pe- 
euniarily, they would have advanced a 
great way in the direction of Parliamen- 
tary reform. He hoped that the noble 
Lord would not give the proposed election 
assessors any voice in the decisions of the 
Committees as to matters of fact. From 
the experience which he had had on these 
Committees, he must say that questions of 
fact were as ably and fairly decided by 
them as by any legal tribunal in this coun- 
try. He hoped that the noble Lord would 
permit the proposed assessors to decide 
questions of law only. He objected to the 
noble Lord’s proposition to take these as- 
sessors out of the class of lawyers called 
revising barristers. It was true, that, in 
many instances, the revising barristers 
were men of very considerable stand- 
ing; but they would find on the Elee- 
tion Committees Gentlemen much better 
qualified than themselves to decide upon 
such legal questions as might arise in 
the course of the Committees’ proceed- 
ings. As there were many legal Gentle- 
men who were Members of that House, 
he did not see why they should not be 
made useful; and he would suggest that 
when an Election Committee was appoint- 
ed, an hon. Member who had practised the 
law should be named upon it, possessing 
no vote or power except upon questions of 
law. The different legal Members of the 
House might draw up some regulations 
which should produce a uniformity in theit 
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decisions, such as never could be arrived 
at hy the revising barristers. There was 
another point to which he would venture 
to direct the attention of the noble Lord. 
The right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Midhurst (Mr. Walpole), and the hon, and 
learned Gentleman the Member for East 
Suffolk (Sir F. Kelly), had stated their in- 
tentions to introduce, during the present 
Session, measures for reforming Parlia- 
mentary representation. Now, in his (Mr. 
Phinn’s) opinion, those Bills, as well as 
that proposed by the noble Lord, ought to 
be referred to a Select Committee, with 
the view of producing one good measure. 
A Committee-room was a much better 
place than that House for the discussion 
of the details of thuse several measures. 
Having had some experience in acting as a 
Commissioner at St. Albans, he would 
suggest to the noble Lord the propriety of 
establishing local tribunals, for taking the 
evidence of country witnesses, in cases of 
controverted elections. The expense of 
bringing witnesses from a great distance 
toLondon was enormous, and the tempta- 
tions to which they were subjected, on 
their arrival, were great. 
a remedy would be provided to meet these 
evils, 


Mr. MILES said, that on listening to 
the noble Lord while reading his intimida- 
tion clause, it had struck him (Mr. Miles) 
that it made no provision against spiritual 


intimidation. In the previous Session he 
had been obliged, as Chairman of an Elee- 
tion Committee, to bring the question 
befure the House, and he then understood 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department to say that, al- 
though bygones were to be bygones, such 
intimidations as had disgraced the Sligo 
and Clare elections must never again dis- 
grace the representation. He trusted that 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) would 
take particular care in the wording of this 
clause so as to meet the case of spiritual 
intimidation. He quite agreed with the 
noble Lord with respect to the assessors: 
he thought that they should be men of 
high standing and legal knowledge; and 
with these gentlemen deciding on law, and 
the Committee on points of fact, he thought 
that decisions would be obtained which 
would at length satisfy the country. He 
begged to thank the noble Lord for bring- 
ing in his Bill and hoped that he would 
consider the Bills of the right hon. Member 
for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole), and that of 
the hon, and learned Member for East 
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Suffolk (Sir F. Kelly), at the same time, 
trusting that amongst them all a law might 
be obtained stringent enough to prevent 
such bribery and intimidation as had dis- 
graced the last general election, 

Mr. RICH said, he must congratulate 
the House on the proposition of the noble 
Lord as to the appointment of assessors to 
aid the Members of Election Committees; 
but he agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath in thinking that the 
assessors should be men of greater legal 
standing than the generality of revising 
barristers. But he was afraid that, if 
there were to be so many as ten assessors, 
the Election Committees would not arrive 
at that uniformity of decision which was 
one of the great desiderata with regard to 
their proceedings. He believed that the 
reduction of Members ** serving”’ on Elec- 
tion Committees to five, was a very benefi- 
cial change; since it had taken place, 
these Committees had discharged their 
important functions in a praiseworthy man- 
ner, but the great objection to their con- 
stitution was the want of legal knowledge 
to guide them in their decision, and he 


He hoped that | was glad to find that the noble Lord pro- 


posed to supply this want by means of an 
assessor. He regretted, however, to hear 
that their decision was not to be final, for 
he was afraid, if it were not, room would 
still be left for those party conflicts which 
were now carried on before Committees. 
He thought it would be a very useful 
arrangement to appoint a kind of Court of 
Assessors, to sit in the same way as a 
grand jury, and make a preliminary inquiry 
into a case before it could be submitted to 
the Committee, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther there were bond fide grounds for inves- 
tigation. This would put an end to all fri- 
volous petitions. Three or four assessors, 
in his opinion, would be sufficient to go 
through the business satisfactorily, and 
being gentlemen of legal attainments and 
experience, they might prepare a code of 
precedents for the guidance of Committees 
which would enable petitioners to judge of 
the probable way in which cases would be 
decided, and do away with that uncer- 
tainty which now attended proceedings be- 
fore these Committees. 

Mr. WARNER said, that though he 
was glad the noble Lord had attempted to 
grapple with the evil of bribery and cor- 
ruption at elections, he was afraid that his 
measures would not reach the more serious 
difficulties connected with the subject. 
He regretted that the noble Lord had not 
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transferred the jurisdiction of the House 
with regard to election petitions to some 
more permanent tribunal. Every one knew 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of elicit- 
ing at Westminster the truth in relation 
to matters which had arisen at places very 
far distant; and if the House would not 
part with its jurisdiction, all difficulties 
should be made to give way before the 
important object of an inquiry on the spot. 
The Members of the Election Committee 
themselves should go down, however in- 
convenient, and enter on the inquiry in the 
same manner and with the same powers 
as a Royal commission, He had no doubt 
some good would result from the appoint- 
ment of assessors; and he hoped the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath, for the selection of gentle- 
men of higher legal standing than was 
proposed, would be taken into considera- 
tion. He did not think the second mea- 
sure of the noble Lord would put a stop to 
intimidation. His firm conviction was, 
that the only possible remedy for intimida- 
tion was the ballot. It might not be so 
complete a remedy for bribery as for inti- 
midation, but still it would greatly tend to 
discourage bribery. Another way of pre- 
venting improper influences being used 


was, not to allow the state of the polling 
books to be known during the day of the 
election, or until the declaration of the 
numbers; for, generally, the most bribery 
took place towards the middle of the day, 
when the parties could estimate by means 
of the returns the relative positions in 


which they stood. For this reason, as 
well as others, it would be desirable to 
adopt some other mode of taking votes 
than compelling electors to go to a booth, 
and there give in their names before, per- 
haps, mobs of people. Why not let a vote 
be taken at the voter’s house, or allow him, 
on obtaining a proper certificate from the 
returning officer, on some day before the 
election, to fill it up and send it through 
the post or otherwise? Some such plan 
as this must be devise, if they wished to 
do away with bribery; but the ballot alone 
would put an end to intimidation. 

Mr. J. PHILLIMORE said, he also 
begged to congratulate the noble Lord on 
bringing forward a Bill which, whatever 
might be its results, must command the 
approbation of every one who was desirous 
that the House of Commons should pre- 
serve that respect and confidence which 
would alone enable it to perform its legis- 
lative functions satisfactorily. As to the 

Mr. Warner 
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objects of the Bill, all lovers of truth and 
honour, to whatever party they belonged, 
must be united. There, were, however, 
points in connexion with the measure, in 
regard to which some difficulties might 
arise. In the first place, the appointment 
of assessors would not, in his opinion, an. 
swer the expectations of the noble Lord, 
The House always contained within it a 
certain number of men eminent. in the 
legal profession, and it would be easy to 
select those of a certain standing, and 
form them into a body, and let one of them 
sit in each Election Committee, having 
previously agreed upon the points which 
should regulate their decisions. This would 
be less liable to objection than the intro. 
duction of assessors into these Committees, 
more particularly if they were to be taken 
as proposed by the noble Lord from the 
revising barristers. The noble Lord had 
proposed several stringent regulations 
against persons bribed, but he regretted to 
find that no notice was taken of those who 
bribed. In this respect the noble Lord 
had failed. He ought to have made every 
man who came into that House declare, on 
his honour as a gentleman, that there had 
been no bribery or intimidation on his part, 
or, according to his belief, on that of his 
agents, in order to secure his election. As 
long as measures were confined to the 
voter, the desired object would never be 
attained. He was not one who believed 
that it was possible to prevent bribery and 
intimidation altogether. Such was the 
state of society, that they would always 
}more or less exist; but still, it behoved 
|them to do their utmost to extirpate as 
| much as they could an evil which was now 
jeating into the very vitals of the com- 
munity, and was deplored by all who va- 
|lued the institutions of their country. 
Mr. E. BALL said, he was, perhaps, 
| not well qualified to take a part in the pre- 
(sent discussion, as there was scarcely a 
| single Member of that Huuse who had had 
| so little experience of bribery as himself. 
| Whatever the expenses of his election had 
been, they were defrayed by his consti 
tuents. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Norwich (Mr. Warner) in some respetts, 
but, as a Member of an Election Com- 
mittee, he was under the impression that 
there was no town where more wholesale 
bribery had been committed than in Nor- 
wich. He considered that the suggestion 
of the hon. Member (Mr. J. Phillimore); 
requiring a declaration from every hon. 
Member, upon taking his seat, that he 
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had, neither himself nor by his agents, | Lord’s Bill. The noble Lord was also too 
heen guilty of bribery or corruption during | lenient with regard to agents. These per- 
his election, would tend to create a degree | sons ought to be punished severely for 
of confidence in the House throughout the | their acts, which frequently compromised 
country, which, unhappily, did not at pre- | Members without their knowledge. There 
sent exist. If such a declaration were re-| was also a class of persons known at all 
quired to be made, it would have the effect | elections, but, thank God, they were un- 
of raising that House more in the estima- | known in the metropolitan boroughs, who 
tion of the country than any measure they | were called the attorneys of the town, and 
could enact. He was glad that the noble | he would suggest the insertion of a clause, 
Lord proposed to establish a preliminary | whereby these gentlemen might be struck 
investigation before a sort of grand jury | off the rolls in the event of their being 
for the purpose of conducting an inquiry proved to be parties to bribery, corruption, 
into the merits of election petitions. If, or treating. Having frequently served on 
that was not a good plan, then the system | Election Committees, and also acted as 
adopted through the whole country, of Chairman, he could appreciate the value of 
having a grand jury in criminal cases, was | the noble Lord’s proposition to provide legal 
not a good one. He believed, however, | advisers to assist Committees in the prose- 
that everybody conversant with criminal | cution of their inquiries. It had been 
trials knew how admirably the grand jury | stated before by an hon. Member that strict 


system operated in saving expense, re- | 
ducing labour, and forwarding the ends of 
justice. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bath (Mr. Phinn) had suggested that 
assessors should be selected from Members 
of the House, and really, seeing there were 
so many professional men in the House, he 
did not see why the House should refuse to 
make use of them. Now, one of the worst 
features connected with Election Commit- 


tees was the enormous expense and pro- 
crastination occasioned by the long and 
exhausting speeches of the lawyers en- 
gaged on either side; and what he would 
suggest, therefore, was, that the profes- 
sional men in the House should take the 


part of counsel on those occasions. He 
really thought that his recommendation, if 
carried out, would be productive of benefi- 
cial results, for not only would it secure to 
sitting Members the best possible advo- 
cacy, but it would prevent a great deal of 
unneeessary delay, and also give a useful 
occupation to the multitude of professional 
gentlemen in that House. 

Mr. WARNER said, he must complain 
of the attack made by the hon. Member on 
the city of Norwich, and would beg to ex- 
plain that last Session nothing had been 
proved before a Committee of the House 
with regard to the existence of bribery at 
the last election. } 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he must 
tender his thanks to the noble Lord for the 
introduction ‘of these Bills. He agreed 
with him upon all points except that 
touched upon by the right hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) as to put- 
ting down intimidation. This he did not 





think would be accomplished by the noble 


justice was done in these Committees with 
regard to the facts of a case, but when 
any difficult points of law arose, they fre- 
quently had to seek advice from counsel as 
to the course they should pursue—that 
very advice which the noble Lord intended 
to supply by his Bill. But, above all 
things, the noble Lord should avoid adopt- 
ing the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath. Don’t let them have 
an assessor who was a Member of that 
House. Let them have a person whom 
they could look to for legal advice only—a 
paid legal adviser. Before he sat down, he 
wished to make a suggestion to the noble 
Lord. As they had all one view in com- 
mon, that of abolishing these practices, 
they should be desirous of obtaining all 
the information they could on the subject. 
Now, it appeared that the hon. and learned 
Member for East Suffolk (Sir F. Kelly) 
intended bringing in a Bill on the satne 
subject in the course of the ensuing week. 
He (Sir B. Hall) would express a hope 
that the noble Lord would not take the 
second reading of his Bill until they had 
the Bill of the hon. and learned Member, 
so that they might seé what his views 
were, and, if possible, produce a more per- 
fect and effective measure by the amalga- 
mation of both. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he wished to 
say a few words, in order to set the hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. E. Ball) 
right with regard to the Election Commit- 
tee which sat last year upon the return fot 
the city of Norwich. No Committee sat 
last year with reference to bribery taking 
place in Norwich. The only Committee 
was one of which he himself was Chairman} 
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but the subject of its inquiries was the | put down bribery so long as this system 
withdrawal of the Norwich Election Peti-| was kept up? The recognisance system 
tion. Certainly, it was stated before that also required reform. The Patliamentar 
Committee that great bribery had taken agents said, ‘‘ We don’t care about your 
place in Norwich, and if the petition had | preventing the withdrawal of petitions; we 
been gone into, perhaps the charge would will beat you with the recognisance system, 
have been proved. So far bribery was re- | if you allow it to remain as it is.’’ The 
ferred to, but in point of fact no charge of law required that recognisances should be 
bribery was tried. It was very satisfactory entered into; but the agents would agree 
to hear that there was at least one Simon | not to perfect the recognisances, and then 
Pure in the House, and that he appeared when the examiner of recognisances re. 
in the person of the hon. Member for | ported that the recognisances had not 
Cambridgeshire. But because his consti- | been completed, the petition would be vir. 
tuents returned him free of expense, it did tually withdrawn. Whatever they re. 
not at all follow that there was no bribery quired, should be in the shape of a sum of 
at the last election in Cambridgeshire. | money lodged in the Bank of England in 
The other party might have bribed, or the the name of Mr. Speaker, and not allowed 
friends of the hon. Gentleman opposite to be withdrawn until the petition had 
might themselves have resorted to illegal been tried, and some decision come to by 
means to procure his return. Cambridge, the House as to whom the money belonged, 
at all events, was not a very pure borough. He was sorry to hear that assessors were 
It did not stand high in the list of boroughs | to be appointed. He thought that much 
which returned Members to that House; of the delay which occurred in Election 
and it was just possible that some of the Committees was occasioned by so many 
country people—some of the freeholders, lawyers coming before them, for all the 
for example—might have been tainted by mystification in Election Committees as. 
what took place in the learned town of suredly came from the lawyers. Te was 
Cambridge. With regard to the propo- satisfied that five Members of that House 
sitions which had been laid before the would decide a case better than any lawyer 
House, the noble Lord had not clearly whatever. In point of fact there never 
stated whether he intended to permit peti- was a greater mistake than when they 
tions complaining of bribery, when pre- passed what was called the Grenville Act. 
sented, to be withdrawn. It was proved Previous to that Act they possessed full 
before the Norwich Committee, last Ses- power to remedy such defects by a Reso- 
sion, that there were ten petitions ‘* paired lution of the House; but by the Grenville 
off’ against each other, and he was afraid Act they had parted with that power, and, 
that such would be the case so long as they in point of fact, had submitted very valu- 
allowed petitions to be withdrawn at all. able privileges to the House of Lords by 
When a petition was once presented, it requiring their assent to that Act, and 
should be brought to an issue in some way made the subject much more complicated 
or other; or, at all events, there should be than before. Such was his opinion, and 
another petition upon which that House, | such was the opinion of many Members 
and that House only, might decide whe- who opposed the Grenville Act; it was the 
ther the original petition should be with- | opinion of Mr. Pitt and others who had no 
drawn or not. It ought not to be left to a doubt with reference to it, and who stated 
Parliamentary agent, by merely writing a that the House had lost the power over 
letter to Mr. Speaker, to say that a peti- and the control of their own Committees. 
tion was to be withdrawn. The system But if the noble Lord, even now, would 
was for Mr. Coppock to take a letter from repeal what was called the Election Peti- 
Mr. Brown, and Mr. Brown to take a letter tions Act, and place the Ilouse where it 
from Mr. Coppock; then these letters were was before the Grenville Act, the Resolu- 
sent to Mr. Speaker, and the House heard tions of the House would be so framed for 
no more about the petitions, though they the trial and conduct of election petitions, 
might contain charges of the grossest that much more would be done in the way 
bribery against Members of the House. | of preventing bribery, corruption, and it- 
Some of the petitions might be frivolous; timidation, than if they were to continue 
but he believed many real and bond fide the complicated machinery now in exist- 
charges of corruption had been paired off ence. With respect to the ballot, he did 
one against the other in the way he had not see how that would be a cures but it 
described. How could the House hope to’ was supposed to be, at all events, some 
| 


Mr. T. Duncombe 
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remedy against corruption and intimidation, 
though he did not believe it would be that 
effectual one that some hon. Members 
seemed to suppose. At the same time, he 
should like to see it tried; and, as the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had sug- 
gested, let it be permissive. Infinitely su- 

rior, however, to the ballot would be very 
large constituencies and frequent elections 
—constituencies so large that few would 
have the power of bribing them; and even 
if they had the power of bribing them, it 
would hardly be worth their while, in con- 
sequence of the frequency of elections. 
Ile believed that would be as good a cure 
for bribery and corruption as any that had 


would introduce it into the new Reform Bill 
which he was to bring forward next Mon- 
day, he would save himself a great deal of 
trouble in connexion with the Bills which 
he now proposed. 

Sr JOHN TROLLOPE said, that 
having had some experience in the work- 
ing of the present laws for the trial of 
eontroverted elections, he thought a much 
better method of trying those election pe- 
titions might be obtained, simply by adopt- 
ing a suggestion which had been proposed 
—that recognisances should be abandoned, 
and a sum of money be deposited which 
should abide the decision of the Committee. 
They would thus obviate altogether the 
machinery which the noble Lord now pro- 
posed for the first time to create, intro- 
ducing what he called a grand jury system 
iuto the trial of controverted elections. 
The action of such a grand jury system 
would be very dissimilar to the mode in 
which it acted in criminal cases. In those 
eases the grand jury were simply called 
upon to decide whether sufficient cause ap- 
peared against a prisoner to justify sending 
him for trial; but in the ease of a contro- 
verted election, the proposed grand jury 
would have the power of inflicting penal 
consequences, and would saddle parties 
with costs if they did not think there was 
sufficient cause to go on with the petition. 
If a jury of fifteen persons assembled, 
with closed doors, to inquire into the alle- 
gations of a petition, and hear evidence 
which was not upon oath, their proceeding 
would appear of such a doubtful character 
that it would be a dangerous principle to 
allow such a body to have the power of in- 
flicting costs upon parties, without their 
having the power of appealing to the jus- 
tice of the House. He thought the more 
efficient and simple course would be to 
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adopt the plan suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe). It 
could not be denied that there were many 
defects in the existing law, although he 
was aware that the Act of Parliament was 
drawn up with very great care and under 
the immediate superintendence of the late 
Sir Robert Peel; but during the last Session 
it was found in many instances to be defec- 
tive, and he thought, in the outset, that the 
allowing a petition to be withdrawn, by sim- 
ply writing a letter to Mr. Speaker, was one 
of the most glaringimperfections. The great 
principle which the House ought to uphold 
with regard to its own dignity was, that it 


Elections. 


| should never be appealed to in vain, or upon 
been suggested; and if the noble Lord | 


frivolous pretences. It was quite clear 
that during the last Session a great num- 
ber of petitions was presented with no other 
intention than that of pairing off; and al- 
though, probably, in some cases there were 
no grounds for the petition, in others there 
existed very serious grounds, which if the 
Tlouse had been made aware of they could 
never have permitted to have been with- 
drawn. Allusion had been made to the 
withdrawal of the Norwich petition. It 
was very doubtful whether a serious result 
would not have followed an inquiry into 
that matter, and he thought its withdrawal 
a most objectionable proceeding. Desiring 
again to express his concurrence in the 
suggestions of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, he should conclude by observing that 
they would tend very much to simplify the 
proceedings and save trouble to the House, 
many of the Members of which, during 
the last Session, sat six months together 
on Election Committees four days in the 
week. He approved of some preliminary 
machinery, and begged to express his con- 
currence in many of the propositions of 
the noble Lord, being assured that any 
sound measure which had for its object the 
purification of that House and of the coun- 
try in regard to election proceedings would 
meet with general assent. 

Sir JOSHUA WALMSLEY said, there 
could be no doubt the object of the noble 
Lord was a good one. His Bill proposed 
to reduce the penalties, and although he 
(Sir J. Walmsley) doubted whether the 
lowest mentioned was not a great deal too 
much, yet he thought the proposition was 
one in the right direction. It was also’ 
proposed to strike off from the register any 
person who might be convicted at any time 
of bribery. That was another sound re- 
form at which he felt gratified; but he 
would venture to suggest whether, in these 
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propositions, three entire questions had not 
been mingled. So long as it was expen- 
sive to get rid of bribery, they never would 
be able to do so. The mode of proceeding 
was to apply to the ILouse by an election 
petition, which costa very large and extra- 
vagant sum of money. The petition was 
to be discussed in Committee, and, on the 
decision of that Committee, measures would 
be taken for a Commission to issue to in- 
quire into the state of the borough and the 
number of persons who had been bribed. 
He apprehended the simple and easy course 
—if it were really intended to get rid of 
bribery—would be to afford facilities for 
an inexpensive inquiry. He thought there 
was sufficient intelligence and independence 
among borough constituencies themselves 
to remove bribery and corruption, provided 
the Legislature gave them a simple, easy, 
and cheap mode of removing the corrupt 
voters from the register. It might be done 
by an inquiry in a County Court, before 
the Judge alone, or before the Judge and 
a jury. Such a proposition might meet 
with objections from hon. and learned 
Members; but he apprehended it would 
be a simple and easy mode of proceeding, 
and he was persuaded in his own mind, 
from his experience in these matters, that 
it would prove a most effectual mode of 
removing bribery and corruption to a very 
great extent. Every hon. Gentleman pre- 
sent knew that in any borough there was 
a certain number of electors on each side. 
If a borough consisted of 1,200 electors, 
there might be 500 on each side who could 
not be bought, whom no persuasion or in- 
timidation could induce to act otherwise 
than from their own convictions; but the 
lowest and smallest number, the remaining 
200, who were open to corrupt influences, 
would turn the balance, and so elect the 
Member. Now, it would be the interest 
of every one of the independent persons 
in that borough, of the Members them- 
selves, and of all connected with it, that 
those persons should be removed from the 
register; and if they could effect that in a 
simple, cheap, and easy mode, such machi- 
nery as might be required to effect that 
mode would be the best means of prevent- 
ing bribery and corruption. He should 
give the suggestions of the noble Lord a 
fair and candid consideration. 

Mr. NAPIER said, that the education 
of the people would be a more effectual cure 
for bribery than any that had yet been 
suggested. They might depend upon it 
that where the evil was moral, the remedy 
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must be moral also. But legislation might 
do something, and they ought not to des. 
pise that something because they could nog 
accomplish everything. By a late change 
in the law in Ireland, parties there were 
compelled to accept the franchise, and jt 
was most important, therefore, that the 
electors should be protected at the poll in 
giving their votes freely. With regard to 
the subject of spiritual interference and in. 
fluence, whether they could cope with it 
by legislation was a question of great diffi. 
culty and delicacy ; but at all events they 
ought to adopt such measures as would 
enable men when they came forward at the 
poll to give their votes freely. He remem. 
bered a few years ago being down at an 
election in the county of Louth. Nobody 
was allowed to go about the town but him. 
self, and the reason why he was permitted 
to do so was, that he had a short time be. 
fore obtained the acquittal of several of the 
town’s people in a Court of Justice. He 
observed that all the people were armed 
with sticks, and when the voters came for. 
ward to the poll, escorted by a military 
force, they were pelted and hooted by the 
mob, and suffered great violence. He 
hoped that such scenes would be prevented 
in future, and that voters would, at all 
events, be protected at the poll. He 
would give the Bills his best attention, and 
would be glad to assist the noble Lord in 
every way he could. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he was rather sur- 
prised to find the noble Lord had not taken 
the trouble to define what ** treating ” was, 
He thought the greater part of the House 
considered treating to a small extent was 
nothing at all, and he had seen it stated 
‘that treating at Liverpool was not of 
a very extravagant nature.” He did not 
know how any Gentleman could read those 
words without coming to the conclusion 
that treating to a small extent was not 80 
illegal or objectionable as if done to a great 
extent. He was sorry, also, the noble 
Lord had said nothing with respect to the 
compromising of election petitions, a most 
important point which ought not to be for- 
gotten. Last year an election petition was 
presented against his colleague and himself 
on what he considered perfectly frivolous 
and groundless circumstances, and for 
three months that petition was hanging 
over their heads, without the chanee of dis- 
proving its allegations, until at length; 
without his knowledge or consent, it was 
withdrawn. Now, although the House and 
every one in it was desirous that all pos 
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sible facility should be given to the presen- | 
tation of petitions against the return of any | 
Member, he thought it ought to shut the | 
door with jealousy against compromising 
and capricious withdrawing petitions after 
they had been presented, except after an 
explanation to both the House and the 
Member against whom a frivolous petition | 
had been presented. He considered the 
present system of recognisances most un- 
far and absurd. For a petition against 
one Member, a recognisance of 1,0001. 
might be required, to be paid in cash, or 
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the candidate; and upon that, or very little 
more, a Member of the House had heen 
unseated. He trusted that as the noble 
Lord proposed to disqualify any Member 
from holding a seat after he had been con- 
victed of bribery by himself or his agents, 
he (the noble Lord) would guard candidates 
against the possibility of a man constituting 
himself an agent without any authority for 
doing so. He trusted the noble Lord 
would turn his attention to that point. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Surrey (Mr. Alcock) 


sureties to be given; but, for a petition) had stated very truly that the petition pre- 
against two or against three Members, the | sented against him last Session was with- 
same sum of 1,000/., or the same amount! out any ground whatever; but he had not 
of recognisances from sureties, was alone | stated why and how it was withdrawn. 
required. Surely it was only reasonable | The fact was, that when the parties who 
to suppose the sum in such cases ought to | presented it, found they could not substan- 
be increased ; and it was ridiculous to tiate the charges contained in it, they im- 
imagine that if 1,000/. were required for | mediately caused a petition to be presented 
ascrutiny of the votes in a place where | against the Member for West Surrey, for 
the constituency was small, a larger sum | no object whatever but that the two might 
would not be necessary where there were be paired off against each other. He be- 
many thousands of voters. He must com- | lieved that one of the very best Reform 
plain that while the sureties were taken | Bills that could possibly be framed would 
without inquiry, the sitting Member had to be to summon Parliaments annually, as 
employ counsel, and go to great expense | they were originally—as they were in all 
to prove that such sureties were not sub- | times, till the Whigs came in with their 
stantial or proper men. As the law at) Septennial Bill. 

Mr. J. O’CONNELL said, that though 


present stood, a Member of Parliament | 
was subject to accusations in a manner in | differing. on most points with the right 
which no other subject in the realm could | hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 


be subject. He was charged with bribery | for the University of Dublin (Mr. Napier), 


and corruption, and at the end of many 
months the petition against him was with- 
drawn, without giving him the opportunity 
of vindicating his character, which was al- 
lowed to the greatest criminal. He be- 
lieved there was not a single county con- | 
tested at the last election in which there 
was not treating to some extent, with the 
exception of East Surrey, the one for 
which he sat. In that county there was 
no treating, even to the extent of 6d., and 
he consequently felt exceedingly disgusted 
at the proceedings against him. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the whole matter 
was a question of agency, which it was ab- 
solutely necessary the noble Lord should 
clearly define. He did not mean the legal 
agency of one man acting at the request 
of another, but that description of agency 
which Committees had established, where 
persons had actively employed themselves 
on behalf of a eandidate. That ought to 
be made more clear than it was at present, 
and it was the more necessary, as it had 
been held that a man was an agent who 
had been shouting in the same street with 





he was happy to agree with him in the 
claim he had preferred to-night for the 
protection of the Irish voters; but the 
agreement was not likely to go further, 
because the protection he desired was the 
protection of the ballot. Some years ago, 
at a county election in Ireland, he saw 
voters brought to the poll, surrounded by 
the agents of the landlords, and intimi- 
dated and deterred from voting, except in 
a particular way. As he took no part 
whatever in the last general election, he 
was not very conversant with what occurred 
then; but he was quite sure the most ex- 
cited partisans of the Liberal party would 
not have the least objection to the ballot 
taking away any advantages they now 
possessed from public agitation, if it only 
got rid, at the same time, of landlord inti- 
midation. They might go on legislating, 
year after year, but he was convinced they 
must come at last to the ballot, as the only 
remedy for the evils which now existed in 
the system of popular elections. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he would 
advise the House to receive the suggestion 
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of the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
T. Duncombe) in regard to recognisances, 
with some caution. If adopted, he was 
inclined to think there would be great dif- 
ficulty in presenting any election petition 
at all, because few men had 1,000/. un- 
employed to pay down as security, though 
they might render themselves liable to 
that amount for the prosecution of a 
petition. 

Mr. KENNEDY said, that during the 
election at which he was returned, he had 
been obliged to retire from two towns in 
consequence of the intimidation exercised 
by paid bands of men in the adverse inte- 
rest. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. O’Connell) that 
the best remedy for such a state of things 
was the ballot. He was satisfied that 
many of the evils of Ireland emanated 
from a corrupt and bad system of repre- 
sentation. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL, in reply, 
said, that as several hon. Members had 
alluded to the withdrawal of petitions, he 
begged to state that the Bill would eon- 
tain a provision on that subject. He could 
not say whether that provision would be 
satisfactory to the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, but he believed it would remedy the 
evils that at present existed. He also 
proposed, with regard to cxpenses at elec- 
tions, that every candidate should appoint 
in writing one agent; that such agent 
should be the only person authorised to pay 
any money for the legal expenses of the 
election; and that he should be compelled 
to produce before an Election Committee 
an account of the whole expenses of the 
contest. 

Leave given; Bill ordered to be brought 
in by Lord John Russell and Sir James 
Graham. 

Leave was also given to bring in the 
Controverted Elections, &e. Bill. 


SETTLEMENT AND REMOVAL BILL. 

Mr. BAINES:* Mr. Speaker, I beg 
very respectfully to ask the indulgence of 
the House, while I endeavour to bring be- 
fore them a subject of great difficulty and 
complexity, and of at least equal impor- 
tance. I believe it, indeed, to be of the 
utmost importance to all the interests of 
this great community; to agriculture and 
to commerce, to employers and to labour- 
ers, and. above all, to that class, of whom, 
from the official station which I have the 
honour to hold, I must always consider 
myself as peculiarly the advocate in this 
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House—I mean the class of the destitute 
oor. 

Within the last few years a very unusual 
degree of public attention has been given 
to this subject, and a greater amount of 
information has been accumulated respect. 
ing it than had ever before been obtained, 
In the years 1844, 1845, and 1846, ear. 
nest discussions upon it took place in this 
House. In 1847, a Sclect Committee of 
the House was appointed to investigate the 
whole subject of Settlement and Removal 
of the Poor. That Committee consisted of 
Gentlemen, most of whom were admirably 
qualified to conduct such an inquiry with 
ability and efficiency. As I shall have 
occasion hereafter to lay some stress upon 
the recommendations of this Committee, I 
hope the Iouse will allow me to state the 
names of the Gentlemen who composed it, 
Mr. Charles Buller was the Chairman, and 
the other Members were—Sir James Gra- 
ham, Sir George Grey, Mr. Henley, Mr. 
Miles, Mr. Bankes, Lord Harry Vane, Mr. 
Evelyn Denison, Mr. Poulett Serope, Mr. 
Charles Villiers, Mr. Aldam, Mr. Bodkin, 
Mr. Thomas Duncombe, Mr. Round, and 
Mr. Borthwick. This Committee investi- 
gated the subject very thoroughly, and the 
examination of the witnesses was conduct- 
ed in the most able and searching manner, 
Those witnesses were brought from every 
part of the country, and comprised a great 
number of persons who were practically 
most conversant with the administration of 
the poor-laws, In 1848, Mr. Charles Bul- 
ler, who in the mean time had become Pre- 
sident of the Poor-Law Board, determined, 
in order to obtain still further information, 
to send out into different parts of the coun- 
try eight Gentlemen, all of whom were 
highly qualified for the purpose, to inves- 
tigate upon the spot the operation of the 
Law of Settlement and Removal. They 
instituted, in fourteen English counties, 
chiefly agricultural, very minute and ela- 
borate inquiries; and their reports, which 
were full of important evidence as to the 
practical working of the law, were subse- 
quently laid upon the table of this House, 
and printed. Those reports were pecu- 
liarly valuable from the circumstance, that 
the Gentlemen making them had taken 
great pains to obtain their information 
from Chairmen and leading Members of 
Boards of Guardians, poor-law officers, 
and others best acquainted with the ac- 
tual operation of the law. When all these 
reports, Parliamentary and official, were 
at length in the hands of hon. Members 
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and of the public, an opinion was very 
naturally and generally expressed that, in- 
asmuch as all the information had now 
been obtained which could be reasonably 
hoped for, the Government were bound to 
ropose some measure of new legislation; 
for, though there was little of unanimity as 
to the proper remedy, all seemed to agree 
that the present law was thoroughly bad 
and indefensible. It was said plainly that, 
dificult as the subject confessedly was, the 
Administration could not shrink from grap- 
pling with the difficulty as they best might. 
Questions were repeatedly put in this and 
the other House of Parliament, as to the 
views and intentions of the Government. 
In the very last Session two distinct notices 
of Resolutions, affirming the expediency of 
abolishing removals and enlarging the area 
of chargeability, were given from opposite 
sides of this House, one by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire (Mr. Vansittart), the 
other by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Ashford Wise); moreover, a 
Bill for the purpose of carrying out those 
views was actually brought into the other 
House by a noble Baron, Lord Berners. 
Jt was only upon the distinct pledge of the 
Government that they would do their best 
to introduce a legislative measure in the 
present Session, that those notices and 
that Bill were withdrawn. Sir, it is in 
redemption of that pledge that I now pre- 
sent myself to the House for the purpose of 
submitting to them the measure, which the 
Government, after the fullest consideration, 
think it their duty to propose. 

I am quite aware that I have the honour 
of speaking in the presence of many Gentle- 
men to whom I could not hope to impart 
any new information upon the subject of the 
present Law of Settlement and Removal. 
Very much to the advantage of the country 
they take an active part in the administra- 
tion of the poor-laws within their own lo- 
calities, and are perfectly familiar with the 
whole. There are other hon. Members, 
however, who have not paid so much at- 
tention to the subject; and, out of doors, 
there is unquestionably much of ignor- 
ance and misapprehension respecting it. 
I hope, therefore, the House will pardon 
me if I endeavour, with the utmost plain- 
ness and brevity, and in language divested 
of all technicalities, to state the substance 
of the existing law. 

It is well known that in England and 
Wales, the area of chargeability, as it is 
called, that is, the district bound to main- 
tain its own chargeable poor, is the parish 
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—not always the parish in the ecclesiasti- 
eal sense of the term, for in the poor-laws 
the word “ parish’ is used to designate 
every place maintaining its own poor, whe- 
ther it be really a parish, a township (as is 
usually the case in the North of England), 
a hamlet, or any other district. Of pa- 
rishes, in this sense, there are no fewer 
than 14,614. They vary infinitely in ex- 
tent and population. In the county of 
Durham, for instance, there is one parish 
of fifty-five thousand acres, while in the ad- 
joining county of Northumberland there is a 
parish of five acres. There are upwards of 
seven thousand parishes, the population of 
which is less than three hundred each; and 
there are nearly eight hundred parishes, the 
population of which is less than fifty each. 
These are facts very material with regard 
to the inquiry in which the House is now 
engaged. 

The present Law of Settlement and Re- 
moval originated in an Act of the fourteenth 
year of King Charles the Second (1662)— 
13 & 14 Car. 2, ¢. 12. The effect of that 
Act, combined with subsequent Acts, is, 
that if a person becomes destitute in any 
parish in this country, and is actually 
chargeable to it, he is liable to be remov- 
ed to the place of his last legal settlement. 
A settlement, as the House is aware, may 
be acquired in a parish by various means— 
by apprenticeship, by renting a tenement, 
by ownership of an estate, and in some 
other modes, which it is unnecessary to 
particularise. And the law is, as I have 
just stated, that if a poor man becomes 
chargeable in any parish of England or 
Wales, except that of his settlement, he is 
liable to be removed to the latter, under a 
warrant of justices, and by force, if neces- 
sary. Many persons suppose that settle- 
ment gives a title to relief. This is a mis- 
take. Destitution, not settlement, gives 
the title to relief. Persons who have no 
settlement, foreigners for example, and 
that large class whose settlements (if they 
have any) cannot be ascertained, must be 
relieved in any parish where they are ac- 
tually destitute. In all cases of this kind 
removal is of course impracticable. If a 
person becomes destitute in the parish of 
his settlement, all that settlement can do 
for him is, not to give him a title to relief, 
for that he would have had without it, but 
to prevent his removal to any other parish; 
but if, while residing in a parish not that 
of his legal settlement, he becomes desti- 
tute, and receives a single shilling or a 
single loaf of bread at the eost of the poor- 
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rates, he may be compulsorily removed to 
the parish of his settlement, though it may 
be at the other end of the kingdom. In 
such a case settlement, so far from being 
an advantage to the pauper, may be the 
greatest misfortune and curse to him. Nor 
does the hardship end with the removal. 
If he should venture forth again from the 
parish of his settlement, and return, though 
in the honest quest of work, to that from 
which he had been removed, and become 
again chargeable there, either from a stag- 
nation of trade or any other cause, he is 
liable to be sent to gaol and kept to hard 
labour, under the Vagrant Act, as ‘an 
idle and disorderly person,’’ unless he pro- 
duces a certificate (which he may have no 
means of obtaining) from the churchwar- 
dens and overseers of his settlement pa- 
rish, acknowledging him as settled there. 
(5 Geo. 4, ¢. 83, s. 3.) This, I believe, 
as I have now stated it, is really the sum 
and substance of the Law of Settlement 
and Removal as it now stands, 

Such, Sir, being the law, I now beg 
leave to draw the attention of the House 
to some of its undoubted effects, as shown 
clearly and abundantly by the Parliamen- 
tary and official reports, and in the numer- 
ous petitions from every part of the coun- 
try. My own belief is, after looking most 
carefully and anxiously into the subject, 
that it would be difficult to point out any 
class in this great community which such a 
state of the law does not seriously injure. 
Look at its effects upon the relation be- 
tween employer and labourer. It is proved, 
by a redundancy of evidence, that in a 
great many of the rural parishes all over 
the country, the dread of an order of re- 
moval keeps within the parish of his set- 
tlement, where his labour may be little or 
not at all wanted, the man whose labour 
would be valuable to an employer and re- 
munerative to himself elsewhere. As it is, 
labour stagnates in one parish, while it is 
wanted in another. But there are other 
mischievous consequences of this law, 
which, with the permission of the House, 
I will illustrate by a supposed case :—A 
farmer wants a servant. Two persons offer 
themselves; one, an idle, drunken, slovenly 
fellow, a settled inhabitant of the farmer’s 
parish; the other, an industrious, sober, 
skilful man, but either settled elsewhere, 
or having no settlement at all. What do 
the House think of a state of the law which 
gives the farmer a motive for taking the 
worse man and rejecting the better? The 
farmer knows that the worse must be main- 
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tained either in the workhouse or out of 
it, and that the cost of maintaining in the 
workhouse the man and his family (proba. 
bly a large one, as the law has encouraged 
him to marry before he had made the 
slightest provision) must fall in a great 
part upon the farmer himself as a rate. 
payer. Ile thinks it cheaper, therefore, 
to employ such a man at a low rate of 
wages than to keep him in the workhouse, 
and he accordingly engages his services, 
such as they are. Now, I beg the House 
to mark how this operates. First, the 
farmer gets a very inferior species of la. 
bour; and, when it is remembered that 
the same cause is in operation in hundreds 
and thousands of parishes, the House will 
see how much the progress of agriculture 
must thus be retarded, and the productive. 
ness of the country lessened. Seconily, 
the labourer who has a legal settlement 
where he lives, is taught to rely for em- 
ployment upon the accident of his settle. 
ment, and not upon the qualities of indus. 
try, sobriety, and skill. Thirdly, the non- 
settled labourer, who has all those qualities, 
even if he is not rudely repelled from the 
parish test he should become settled there, 
is unable to get employment where he is 
really wanted, and where, but for this state 
of the law, his services would be gladly 
accepted. Surely these are all very serious 
consequences, both as they regard the pro- 
ductiveness of English agriculture and the 
character of the English labourer. Neither 
capital nor labour commands its proper 
return. Recent legislation has given ad- 
ditional importance to these considerations, 
Since the repeal of the corn laws, many 
petitions have been presented to this House, 
complaining that while the farmer is now 
exposed to ‘unrestricted competition” 
with respeet to the commodities in which 
he deals, he should still be restricted by 
the Law of Settlement in his command of 
labour. I think such -a complaint most 
reasonable, and [ trust that the Legisla- 
ture will deem it worthy of their immediate 
attention. As to the labourer, the only 
commodity which he possesses is his labour. 
How can he be said to enjoy the benefits 
of free trade under a state of the law 
which effectually prevents him from carry- 
ing that labour to any market he chooses ? 

But, Sir, it is with regard to the resi- 
dences of the labouring classes that the 
law is productive of the most cruel hard- 
ships of all. The House will see how the 
Law of Settlement gives a direct interest 
to the landowner to prevent the erection of 
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cottages within his parish. Nearly every country, and consequently upon its produc- 
one of the present modes of creating a/ tiveness. I do not dwell upon the gross 
settlement requires a certain duration of | injustice to the open parish, whieh, if the 
residence in the parish. If, then, the re-| labourer should become destitute, must 
sidence of the labourer can be prevented, undertake the burden of his maintenance, 
settlement will be prevented, and he can- | while the close parish has had all the bene- 
not, at any future period, become charge- | fit of his work. But see the consequences 
able to the parish. Such, indeed, is the to the unhappy labourer himself. In the 
jealousy, under the present system, with first place, he is subjeeted to the cruel ad- 
which any new comer is regarded, who dition to his ordinary toil implied in walk- 
may by possibility gain a settlement in the ing such a distance to and from the place 
parish, that covenants have actually been | of his daily work. In the next place, the 
introduced into leases, for the purpose of open parish in which he dwells is often so 
protecting the parish against such a cala- | overcrowded with labourers, driven into it 
mity. An instance is recorded of an action from the neighbouring close parishes, that 
having been brought on such a covenant, | the greatest evils—social, sanitary, and 
to enforce a forfeiture, for having ‘* made | moral—are found to be the result. With 
two parishioners,”’ which in that particular | the permission of the House, I will read a 
ease was done by hiring two servants for; short but very striking extract from a 
a year, who by the law (as it then stood) report made to the Poor Law Board by a 
thus became settled inhabitants. A simi-| gentleman who was officially engaged in 
lar motive is found to operate, in a very | 1848 to investigate the working of the 
great number of parishes, to prevent resi-| Law of Settlement and Removal in Nor- 
dence on the part of the labourer; and in) folk, Suffolk, and Essex. The gentleman 
that large class of parishes, denominated to whom I refer is Mr. A’Beckett, at pre- 
“close,” there is not only the will but! sent one of the most able and intelligent 
the power to prevent it. By a ‘‘close! of the police magistrates of this metropo- 


parish,”’ I understand one in which the |lis. He says— 
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whole of the land is in the hands of a 
single proprietor, or of some small number 


of proprietors, who, by combination among 
themselves, can effectually prevent the 


building of cottages for the labourers. 
such a case, the unfortunate labourer, 
who works in the parish, is often compelled 
to reside at a great distance, and generally 
to seek a dwelling for himself and his fa- 
mily in some open parish, where, owing to 
the number of proprietors, combination to 
prevent the building of cottages is imprac- 
ticable. This may be, and frequently is, 
three, four, or even five miles from the 
place of his daily labour. Most respect- 
able witnesses, examined before the Com- 


mittee of 1847; and before the gentlemen | 


appointed by the Poor Law Board in 1848, 
give numerous instances, within their own 
knowledge, of labourers having to walk 
several miles to work every morning, and 
as far home every night. 
House to mark the manifold evils of such 
a system. The labour which the farmer 


thus procures is, of course, deteriorated in | 


value, as the work of a man who has to 
walk three or four miles from his home in 
4 morning, and as far back at night, must 
be comparatively worthless. Here, again, 
then, is a cause which, operating as it does 
in hundreds of parishes, tells most inju- 
niously upon the agriculture of the whole 
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Tn | 


I beseech the | 


“Tt is, however, as to their command of their 
| places of residence, and in the comfort and con- 
| dition of themselves and their families, that the 
| labouring classes suffer most severely from the 

operation of the Law of Settlement and Removal 
| of the poor. It is almost impossible to imagine 
| the misery, dirt, degradation, and consequent im- 
morality in which a large portion of the labouring 
classes of this country are at the present moment 
living. If it can be shown, as | believe it can, 
that much of this moral and physical abasement 
is caused by the operation of the existing Law of 
Settlement and Poor Removal, the necessity for 
an immediate alteration of the law will be admit- 
| ted on all hands. In almost every union, where 
| the course of my inquiry has taken me, I have 
found some one or more densely populated pa- 
rishes in the neighbourhood of others very thinly 
inhabited by labourers, and in some instances 
having scarcely any cottages at all. In the former 
the dwellings are, tor the most part, wretched, 
} damp, unwholesome, inconvenient, excessively 
| high rented, and crowded with inmates to such 
| an extent as to render it impossible that health 
| or comfort could be enjoyed, or the commonest 
rules of decency observed. It is the general result 
of my inquiries on this head, that the labouring 
classes are, to a great extent, demoralised, and 
deprived of domestic comfort by the inducement, 
offered to owners of property in close parishes, to 
clear their estates of cottage habitations—an in- 
ducement for which the present Law of Settle- 
ment and Removal of the Poor must be held 
chiefly, if not entirely, responsible. The desire 
to shift the burden of parochial chargeability pre- 
vails almost co-extensively with the power, though 
I have met with some honourable exceptions ; and 
in many cases I have heard the motive openly 
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avowed, and the sanction of the law cited as a 
justification of conduct involving much unfairness, 
if not actual dishonesty, towards one’s neighbours, 
and great oppression towards the labouring por- 
tion of the commuuity. 


Had Mr. A’Beckett been writing now, 


when a formidable epidemic is threatening | 
the country with renewed ravages of the | 
most fearful character, he would probably | 


have added, that scenes like those which he 
has here delineated are the favourite haunts 
of the whole tribe of infectious and _pesti- 
lential diseases, with cholera at their head. 
But in considering the hardships which 
the present law inflicts upon the poor, I 
must beg the House to reflect what an 
order of removal is in itself, and what it 
implies. In a great many eases, I fear, 
it implies nothing less than this—a_re- 
moval (by force, if necessary) from a place 
where a man’s attachments and connexions 
have been formed, to another where his 
father or grandfather is supposed to have 
been born, or to have lived as a yearly 
tenant fifty or sixty years ago—where he 
may himself be a complete stranger, never 
having been there in his life before, utter- 
ly unknown to every human being, and 
wholly without hope of finding the only 
kind of labour he has ever been accus- 
tomed to. The probable result of such a 
removal must be his own pauperism for 
life, and the communication of the taint of 
hereditary pauperism to his children. Upon 


how many persons such calamities are in- | 


flicted in any given year, I have no means 
of accurately ascertaining. | find, however, 
by a Parliamentary Return moved for by 
the late Captain Pelham, and which comes 
down to the year 1849 inclusive, that in 


that year the number of orders of removal | 


signed by justices of the peace in Eng- 
land and Wales was 13,867. If we take 
three as the average number of persons 


comprised in each order (and I believe it | 


is a low average), the total number of poor 
persons liable to compulsory removal in 
1849 was upwards of forty thousand. It 
may be that a considerable number of these 
orders were not actually executed; but no 
doubt a very large nomber were; and I 


beg the House to consider what an aggre- | 


gate of human suffering and distress that 
must imply. 

Sir, the pernicious influence of this Law 
of Removal is seen not in its direct results, 
but in the manner in which it has frus- 
trated and perverted the humane attempts 
which the Legislature has from time made 
for its mitigation. I will trouble the House 
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with two illustrations of this. In 1795 an 
Act was passed—35 Geo. III. ec. 10] 
which modified very materially the original 
Act of Charles the Second. The Aet of 
Charles rendered a poor person liable to 
removal if he was likely to become charge. 
able; that of George the Third made him 
liable only in case of actual chargeability, 
No doubt this was a great improvement, 
bat it was not altogether an unmixed good, 
The labourer who has lived long in a parish 
with which all his connexions have been 
formed, experiences a much more cruel 
hardship in being removed when actual 
destitution at last overtakes him, than he 
would have felt if he had been removed 
(under the statute of Charles) within the 
first forty days as likely to become charge. 
able. My right hon. Friend the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty, then Home 
Seeretary, carried through the Legislature, 
in 1846, an Act (9 & 10 Viet. e. 66), pre- 
venting the removal of any person from a 
parish in which he has lived for five years 
without interruption. The object of this 
Act was most benevolent, and there can 
be no doubt that it has effected much 
good. But I will show the [louse how 
the humane purpose of the Act may be 
and is defeated. I am sorry to say thatin 
many parishes constant efforts are made 
to cause an interruption in the five years’ 
residence, or to prevent its completion, in 
which case the protection from removal 
does not exist. The cruel effect with 
which this system has been carried out 
| cannot be better illustrated than by a short 
| passage from a letter which I received some 
time ago from Mr. Doyle, the able Poor 
Law Inspector for Cheshire, Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, and North Wales. With the 
permission of the House I will read it:— 





| But all other injurious effects of the law,” 
| says Mr. Doyle, “sink into insignificance when 
compared with the sufferings to the poor of which 
it is the source. In putting upon paper the plain 
| matter-of-fact details of one or two out of many 
cases that have come under my own observation, 
| I can hardly hope to escape the suspicion of writ- 
ing under the influence of exaggerated feelings. 
Last year, for instance, I was instructed by your 
Board to inquire into the circumstances connected 
with the removal of a man with a family of young 
children from a union in Lancashire to a union in 
| North Wales. He had been in the receipt of 
| good wages, some 25s. a week in the parish in 
| which he was on the eve of completing his ‘five 
| years’ residence.” From some cause his employ- 
ment suddenly ceased, and he was compelled to 
apply for relief The relief was at once granted, 
and, when accepted, an order of removal was taken 
out. In the meantime the man again got work, 
aoe was busy at his labour, earning the same 
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wages as before, when he was literally forced 
away, removed to his parish, a place he did not 
even know, where he was utterly friendless, and 
where he had as little chance of finding the pecu- 
liar employment to which he was accustomed, as 
if he had been cast on a desert island. One of 
the witnesses in the course of the inquiry, happen- 
ing to remark, speaking of this man, ‘He was 
more like a madman than anything else,’ he sud- 
denly broke out, in uncontrollable passion, ‘ Yes, 
and I am more like a madman than anything else ; 
it is enough to drive me mad to be dragged here 
with my family, as I have been.’ I turned to the 
overseer of the removing parish, who was present, 
and asked, ‘ What induced you to remove this man 
under such circumstances ?’/—‘To prevent him 
from completing his five years, sir.’ * * * * 
It would be easy to multiply cases of this sort, 
characterised by more or less hardship to the 
poor, so as to prove that one grievous general 
efiect of the Poor Removal Act is to stimulate 
officers, guardians, and ratepayers to have recourse 
toevery means in their power to induce those who 
are liable to become chargeable ‘to break their 
residence.’ From this district, at least, complaints 
are constantly made to your Board of such pro- 
ceedings, and, while investigating cases reterred 
to me, I have seen quite enough of the means by 
which the provisions of the law are evaded, to 
know how hopeless it is to attempt to check 
the prevailing practice, so long as the inducement 
to it exists.” 


Another very serious evil connected with 
the present law, arises from the waste- 
ful litigation which it engenders. 


owing, in no small measure, to the multi- 


farious, perplexed, and obscure nature of | 


the law itself. There are nearly forty 
Acts of Parliament, which either wholly, 
or in part, relate to this subject. They 
have frequently been passed to obviate 
doubts, and there is scarcely a single Act 
among them, which, in professing to re- 
move one doubt, has not created two. As 
to adjudged eases, they are to be reckoned 
by the thousand, and I need not say to 
those who have had occasion to look at 
them, how confused and unsatisfactory the 
great majority of them are. It is the law, 
drawn from such statutes and such deei- 
sions, which the overseers of every parish 
in the country have to construe and to ad- 
ninister, as it were, in dealing with the 
chargeable poor. I beg the House to ob- 
serve the ordinary proceedings in a cave 
of removal. A poor labourer has become 
chargeable to a parish, say in Middlesex. 
The overseers believe or suspect that the 
man has a legal settlement in a remote 
country parish, suppose in Northumber- 
land. They go befure two Justices, and 
Prevail upon them, sometimes on very 
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which, so far, has heard nothing of the 
matter, now receives a notice that the 
order is made, and that, unless notice of 
appeal to the Middlesex Sessions shall be 
given within twenty-one days, the pauper 
will be removed. Perhaps the country 
parish, terrified at the prospect of meet- 
ing @ formidable Middlesex parish at the 
Middlesex Sessions, acquiesces in the re- 
moval as the lesser evil. If, however, it 
does appeal, the Northumberland over- 
seers come up to the Middlesex Ses- 
sions, and there with counsel, attorney, 
and witnesses, encounter the counscl, 
attorney, and witnesses of the removing 
parish. Perhaps there is an outlay on 
each side of 50l., the whole of which the 
loser may have to pay. If the Northum- 
berland parish loses, it must take the pau- 
per, and pay 100J. for its unsuccessful at- 
tempt to avoid him. If the Middlesex 
parish loses, it must keep the pauper, and 
pay 1000. for its unsuccessful attempt to 
get rid of him. A sum, probably far 
more than would have been necessary to 
maintain him and his family till he could 
have obtained employment again, has been 
completely wasted. A few years ago, the 
litigation in Courts of Quarter Sessions 
about the settlement of paupers, was of 
the most vexations and scandalous cha- 
racter. In those days, cases were con- 
stantly decided upon technicalities in the 
formal proceedings, utterly irrespective of 
the real facts and merits. No parish had 
a case so good that it could be called 
safe; no parish had a case so bad that it 
could be called desperate. I had the ho- 
nour of introducing a Bill which received 
the approbation of Parliament, and became 
law (11 & 12 Vict. e. 31), for the pur- 
pose of sweeping away those wretched 
technicalities. I had the honour of intro- 
ducing another Bill, which also passed into 
a law (14 & 15 Vict. c. 105, s. 12), em- 
powering the Poor Law Board, with con- 
sent of the parties, to arbitrate, in ques- 
tions of seitlement, between contending 
parishes, and so to save the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of the expense. These 
Acts, I hope, have dune some good; but 
I consider them as mere palliatives, which 
have left the great bulk of the evil un- 
touched. I fear, tnat in describing the 
proceedings upon an appeal against an 
order of removal, 1 omitted to mention 


|that the parties frequently persuade the 


scanty proof, indeed, to make an order of | Sessions to state a case for the opinion of 


removal, 


The Northumberland parish, | the Court of Queen’s Bench; and then 


Q2 
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may be seen the Lord Chief Justice of 
England and three other Judges of that 
high and dignified court, engaged for hours 
in settling the question, whether some 
stable-boy, fifty years ago, was hired under 
an exceptive or a conditional hiring, or 
some other question of an equally import- 
ant character. This last proceeding, be- 
sides grievously wasting the time and 
lowering the dignity of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, tends, of course, to the 
further inflammation of the attorney’s 
bill, the further waste of the money of the 
ratepayers, and the further annoyance of 
the unfortunate pauper, who is all the time 
wholly ignorant to which of the two con- 
tending parishes he is to fall at last. 

Sir, I have now drawn the attention of 
the House to some of the effects resulting 
from our present system of settlements and 
removals. I can say most truly, that I 


have made a minute search into the opin- | 


ions of all who might fairly be considered 


as authorities upon the subject; but, from | 
the reign of Charles II. downwards, I can- | 


not find a single writer or speaker of repu- 
tation who has seriously defended the prin- 
ciple of the existing law. 
other hand, authorities, which I venture to 
think deserving of the most respectful con- 
sideration of the House, and by which that 
principle is emphatically and unanimously 
condemned. 

In 1735, a Select Committee of this 
Ilouse was appointed to investigate the 
subject, and I find this account of their 
proceedings in the ninth volume of Han- 
sard, Parliamentary History, p. 965 :— 

“ March 27, 1735.—The Commons appointed a 
Committee, to consider the laws in being relating 
to the maintenance and settlement of the poor, 
and to consider what further provision might be 
necessary for their better relief and employment ; 
and the said Committee having considered and 
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the authority of a man, who was not onl 
of unrivalled sagacity, but who, writing in 
Scotland, and calmly reviewing our Eng. 
lish institutions, must be recognised as a 
most disinterested and impartial judge, 
He says— 

‘* To remove a man who has committed no mis- 
demeanour from the parish where he chooses to 
reside, is an evident violation of natural liberty 
and justice. There is scarcely a poor man in 
England of forty years of age, I will venture to say, 
who has not in some part of his life felt himself 
most cruelly oppressed by this ill-contrived law of 
settlements. . . . Let the same natural 
liberty of exercising what species of industry they 
please, be restored to all Lis Majesty’s subjects— 
that is, break down the exclusive privileges of 
corporations, and repeal the statute of apprentice. 
ship, both which are really encroachments upon 
natural liberty; and add to these the repeal of 
the law of settlements, so that a poor workman, 
when thrown out of employment either in one 

, trade or in one place, may seek for it in another 
| trade or in another place, without the fear either 
of a prosecution or of a removal.”—{ Wealth of 
Nations, b. i.,c. 10; b. iv., e. 2.] 

Since the days of Adam Smith, wiser 
legislation has repealed those exclusive 
privileges of corporations, which operated 
| in restraint of industry, and also the sta- 
tute of apprenticeship, of Elizabeth, which 
| prohibited every man from exercising a 
| trade who had not served a formal appren- 
| tieeship of seven years. Two of the three 
| obstacles to English industry, pointed out 
by Adam Smith, have been already swept 
| away; it is for the House to-night to say 
| what shall be done with the third. 
| There is another very high authority re- 
| garded by many with implicit deference, and 

by all with the greatest respect, who has 
spoken most unequivocally upon this sub- 
_ ject, I mean Mr. Pitt. In a speech deli- 
| vered in the House of Commons, on the 


| 12th of February, 1796, Mr. Pitt said— 


“ The laws of settlement prevent the workman 


examined this affair with great care and attention, | from going to that market where he can dispose of 
eame to several resolutions, among which is the | his industry to the greatest advantage, and pre- 
following :—‘ That the laws relating to the settle- vent the capitalist from employing the person 
ment of the poor, and concerning vagrants, are | who is qualified to prucure him the best returns 
very difficult to be executed, and chargeable in | for his advances. ‘These laws have at once in- 
their execution ; vexatious to the poor, and of | creased the burdens of the poor, and have drawn 
little advantage to the public, and ineffectual to | from the collective resources of the State to sup- 
promote the good ends for which they were in- | ply wants which their operation has occasioned, 
tended.” ‘This resolution was reported to the ; and to alleviate a poverty which they tend to per- 
House on the 2nd of May, and on the 7th of the | petuate. . I conceive, that to promote 
same month was agreed to without amendment.” | the free circulation of labour, and to remove the 
obstacles by which industry is prohibited from 
availing itself of its resources, would go far to 
remedy the evils and diminish the necessity of 
applying for relief to the poor-rates. In the 
course of a few years this freedom from the im- 
politic restraint which these laws impose, will in 
part supply the purposes for which these laws 
The advantages will be widely 


| 

Fifty years afterwards, Adam Smith 
pronounced an opinion, which, I doubt not, 
is familiar to many Gentlemen, but which, 
I think, cannot be too frequently cited. | 
In the year 1776, the first edition of his | 
great work appeared; and in it we have| were instituted. 
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diffused, the wealth of the nation will be increased, 
and the poor man rendered not only more com- 
fortable, but more virtuous.”—[Hansard, Parlia- 
mentary History, xxxii. p. 708.] 

Another period of fifty years elapsed 
from the time when Mr. Pitt spoke, before 
the appointment of the Select Committee 


of this House, in 1847. That Committee, | 


as I have already had occasion to state, 
investigated the whole subject most fully, 
and listened to and carefully scrutinised 
the evidence of witnesses from all parts of 
the country, including those best quali- 
fied to give the most valuable information. 
At the conclusion of their labours the 


Committee adopted the following Resolu- | his destitution wey erie: 


| be driven for a residence from the close 


tions ;— 

Resolved—* That the law of Settlement and 
Removal is generally productive of hardship to 
the poor, and injurious to the working classes, by 
impeding the free cireulation of labour.” 

Resolved—* That it is injurious to the em- 
ployers of labour, and impedes the improvement 
of agriculture.” 


Resolved—“ That it is injurious to the rate- | . 5 ie 
: | 1847 in thinking that on these grounds, as 


payers, by occasioning expense in litigation and 
removal of paupers.” 


Resulved—** That the power of removing des- | 


titute poor persons from one parish to another in 
England and Wales be abolished.” 

Sir, Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion that the conclusion at which the 
Committee thus arrived, is the wise and 
right one; and it is accordingly proposed 


to enact by the first clause of the Bill | 
which I have now the honour of tendering | 
to the House, that the power to remove a | 


poor person, on the ground of settlement, 


from one parish in England or Wales to | 


another, shall be abolished. 
Sir, there is another subject which the 
Committee of 1847 found it necessary to 


{Fes. 10, 1854} 


| of all. 
| the same size, there are no such monstrous 
| discrepancies among them as I have shown 
| to exist in the parishes, 


spread over a larger area, 
| Guardians, who manage the affairs of the 
|union, are the representatives of all the 
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Sir, I can entertain as little doubt as 
the Committee did, that the abolition of 
the power of removal would be compara- 
tively valueless if unaccompanied by an 
extension of the area of chargeability. 
Suppose for a moment that it should con- 
tinue to be the parish, it is clear that the 
power and the will of the owners of close 
parishes, to prevent the residence of the 
labourer, will be as great, and possibly 
greater than ever. If the poor man is to 
be relieved at the cost of the parish in 
which he becomes destitute, the great 
struggle will be to prevent him from having 
any home or place of shelter there in which 
He will still 


parish where he labours, to the open parish 
which cannot exclude him, in order that 


_when the hour of destitution eomes he may 


be chargeable to the latter, and that the 
former may wholly escape the burden. 
I entirely concur with the Committee of 


a general rule, some larger area of charge- 
ability than the parish should be adopted, 
and also that the union is the fittest area 
Though the unions are not all of 


The unions are 
about 620 in number, and the parishes 
14,614. By not taking a wider area than 
the union, the interest which each rate- 
payer ought to feel in the vigilant and 
economical administration of the law will 
not be diluted, as it would be if the charge 
The Board of 


consider along with that of settlement and 
removal, I mean the area of chargeability. 
That area, as I have already taken the 
liberty of reminding the House, is at pre- 


| ratepayers within it; and my opinion is, 
| that the funds for the relief of the poor of 
| any district ought to be raised and expend- 
| ed within the district itself, and under the 


sent the parish, whatever its size or popu- 
lation. The investigations of the Com- 
mittee of 1847 led them to certain very 
Important conclusions upon this subject, 
which they embodied in the following Re- 
sotions : — 

Resolved—“ That the narrowness of the area of 
chargeability is one great source of the evils above 
adverted to, as well as of others arising from the 
interest of landowners and ratepayers in prevent- 
lng the residence within that area of persons 
likely to become chargeable.” 

Resolved—* That it is therefore desirable to 
extend the area of rating for the relief of the 
poor,” i 

Resolved—“ That unions would form the fittest 
areas for that purpose.” 





superintendence and check of the rate- 
payers within it, or of their chosen repre- 


| sentatives. All these conditions will be ful- 


filled if the union should be adopted as the 
area of chargeability. 

Some well-meaning persons out of the 
House are of opinion that the eost of re- 
lieving the poor ought to be defrayed by 
means of a national rate, or be cast upon 
the Consolidated Fund. I am bound to 
say, in the most distinct and emphatic 
manner, that to every scheme of that 
kind I entertain insuperable objections. 
I believe that it would open the widest 


‘door to every description of fraud and 
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jobbery. It would lead to the greatest 
carelessness and wastefulness in the ad- 
ministration of the poor-law, the direct 
effect of which would be such a rapid 
growth of pauperism as to defy every- 
thing like check or control. One of my 
chief objections to every such scheme is, 
that I verily believe it would be fatal to 
the principle of local self-government in 
the administration of the poor-laws. I 
think that principle most valuable, but 
under such a system as that of whieh I 
now speak, it would either be abandoned 
at once, as wholly impracticable, or speed- 
ily brought into such discredit as to make 
the nation cry out for its abandonment. 
The only safe course, as it seems to me, 
is to adopt the recommendation of the 
Committee of 1847, and take the union 
as the area of chargeability. Assuming, 
for the present, that the House will be 
disposed to adopt this view, a question of 
great importance ariscs—namely, in what 
proportion ought the parishes to contribute 
towards the common fund of the union? 
Only two modes of solving this question 
appear to me practicable. The first is, 
that the parishes shall hereafter contribute 
to the common fund, according to a fixed 
scale formed upon the present averages. 
To this arrangement, however, there is a 
double objection. If the scale of contribu- 
tion should remain fixed, while the relative 
value of the property in the several parish- 
es is changing—for example, by the open- 


ing or closing of a manufactory, or, per- | 


haps, by the discovery of a mineral spring, 
which may give birth to a second Harro- 
gate or Cheltenham—it is obvious that 
great unfairness and inequality would soon 
exist. Besides, if the close parishes which 
have reduced their own burdens hitherto 


at the expense of the open parishes in the | 


union, by driving all the labourers into 
the latter for a residence, were to con- 
tribute, hereafter, to the common fund, 
according to the averages which the close 
parishes have rendered unduly favourable 
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each union, as there is now throughout 
each parish. It may be said, however, 
that to introduce this equality all at once, 
would be productive of hardship in some 
cases of existing engagements. That con. 
sideration, I certainly think, entitled to 
the attention of the House; and what 
I propose, therefore, is, that ultimately 
there should be an equal rate of contribu. 
tion by all the rateable property in the 
union, such ultimate equality to be arrived 
at by gradual approx'mation. The Bill 
proposes a period of ten years for that 
purpose. With this, however, as with 
every other matter of detail, the House 
will, of course, be at full liberty to deal, 
when the Bill shall go into Committee, 

It is proposed that the substitution of 
the union for the parish, as the area of 
chargeability, should extend to all those 
unions which are formed under the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, and whose affairs 
are managed by Boards of Guardians re- 
presenting the whole body of ratepayers 
within the respective unions. In other 
|eases, which are chiefly those of large 
towns, each equal in population to an or- 
dinary union, and many of them under 
local acts, it is not proposed to interfere 
either with the area of chargeability or the 
mode of rating. 

Sir, if the plan of which I have now had 
the hononr of laying an outline before the 
House, should be found to infringe in any 
manner, or to any extent, upon existing 
interests, I shall be very sorry for it; but 
I fear that it would be difficult, and, in- 
deed, impossible, to make any improvement 
whatever in our poor-laws without some 
interference of that kind. I do not believe 
that you can adopt any legislation upon 
this subject without prejudice to some class 
of interests; I am convinced that you can- 
not let the law remain as it is without pre- 
judice to all. My anxious wish has been, 
in devising a remedy, so to frame it that 
any interference with private interests may 
be as little as possible in point of amount, 








to themselves, the consequence would be and as justifiable as possible in point of 
that they would derive a perpetual benefit principle. 

from their own past injustice. As one of| With regard to the details of this Bill, I 
the witnesses before the Committee of | have not dwelt upon them long, nor de- 
1847 expressed it, that injustice would| scribed them with any great degree of 
be ‘* stereotyped ’’ for all future time. particularity, because there will be ample 
The only alternative, as it seems to me, | opportunity for discussing them whenever 
is, that all the rateable property within the | the Bill shall be allowed to go into Com- 
union should contribute according to its | mittee. My earnest wish is, to make them 
value, so that there would be an equal and | as free from all reasonable objections as ! 
uniform rate of contribution a. For that purpose, I shall think my- 
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self greatly obliged by suggestions from 
any quarter ; and I can promise to any 
Gentleman who may honour me with them, 
either in the House or out of the House, 
either before going into Committee or when 
we have arrived there, that I will receive 
each with very sincere gratitude, and pay 
to each the most earnest and respectful 
attention. 

Sir, I have now only to thank the House 
for the great indulgence which they have 
extended to me in bringing this measure 
before them; and, for the sake of all the 
great interests which it affects, I beseech 
them to give it a candid, dispassionate, and 
full consideration. 

I beg leave to move— 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
Abolish in England and Wales the Compulsory 
Removal of the Poor on the Ground of Settle- 
ment; and to make Provision for the more Equi- 
table Distribution of the Charge of Relief in 
Unions.” 

Mr. WALPOLE asked if any altera- 
tion would be made with regard to Irish 
settlements ? 

Mr. BAINES said, that this Bill, as it 
related solely to the removability of persons, 
on the ground of settlement, in the parishes 
of England and Wales, did not enter at all 


into the subject of Irish removal, because 
that rested on a totally different principle. 
It did not proceed on the ground of settle- 
ment, and was in some measure incorpo- 
rated with the Scotch law on the same 


subject. He thought the present law was 
in a very unsatisfactory state—and that, 
whenever that subject was dealt with, it 
would be found that the English and 
Seotch law must be dealt with in a very | 
different manner. He had confined him- | 
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Gentleman that he would meet with the 
most cordial support from him in carrying 
out the principles on which his Bill was 
based. The measure proposed was in ac- 
cordance with the Resolution of the Com- 
mittee of 1847, and he had voted in favour 
of those Resolutions in that Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Walpole) had said across the table that the 
Resolutions of the Committee had not been 
reported to the House, but that arose 
from a Resolution being carried by a ma- 
jority of one in the Committee not to re- 
port the recommendations to the House, 
the Member so voting being the hon. 
Member for Malton (Mr. J. E. Denison), 


and that only because he differed with re- 


gard to some of the Resolutions ; but the 
two or three most important resolutions 
relating to the evils of the present law were 
passed unanimously, and the only ditfer- 
ence was as to the remedy. They had 
agreed that the power of forcible removal 
of a poor man ought to be abolished. He 
had risen to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
who had proposed the measure, whether he 
had borne in mind one Resolution to which 
the Committee of 1847 had agreed, which 
was to the effect that if the principle of 
union chargeability should be adopted, it 
would be desirable, if not absolutely neces- 
sary, to make some alteration in the boun- 
daries of the Unions? In the cases of 
small parishes in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, great hardships might result. 
He wished, therefore, to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he had it in contem- 
plation to propose that power should be 
given to alter the limits of the Unions ? 
Mr. BAINES said, he believed that 


there was at present a power under the 


self in this Bill to the subject, sufficiently existing Poor Law to alter, if it should 
large, of settlement in England and Wales. | be found necessary to do so, the boundaries 

Mr. W. MILES asked how the right | of the Unions ; but if that were not con- 
hon. Gentleman intended to work out the | sidered enough, he would make the power 
principle of equal rating in ten years? more explicit in the Bill. 

Mr. BAINES replied, that in the first} Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was glad 
year he proposed to take one-tenth of the to have drawn that statement from the 
rateable value of the property in each pa-| right hon. Gentleman, because if such 
tish, and nine-tenths of the average, and power had not existed, or had not been 
the second year two-tenths of the rateable asked for, the measure might have been 
value, and eight-tenths of the average; in viewed with some degree of alarm. 
the third year three-tenths, and seven-| Mr. MILES said, he merely rose to call 
tenths, and so on until the expiration of | the attention of his right hon. Friend to 
the ninth year. | the subject to which the right hon. Baro- 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had lis-! net (Sir G. Grey) had just referred. Very 
tened with great satisfaction to the clear late last Session he had been obliged to 
and able statement of the right hon. Gen-! bring forward a case in which an urban 
tleman. He eould assure the right hon.! parish was united to a rural one, and 


{ 
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where two-thirds of the guardians were in 
favour of a dissolution of the Union, but 
had met with considerable obstruction from 
the remaining third. At that very moment 
(said the hon. Gentleman confronting di- 
rectly the Treasury bench) he had two 
unions—the one in Gloucestershire, the 
other in Somersetshire—immediately in his 
eye—[ Laughter]—he begged pardon, im- 
mediately in his recollection — dividing 
which was the city of Bristol, whose 
affairs were administered under a local 
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Act. Now, that city being inhabited gene- 
rally by a wealthy population, the poorer | 
portion of them had been driven out into | 
the suburbs, which contained all the work- | 
ing classes; and yet they were about to | 
commit the gross injustice of throwing the | 
burden of their support upon Unions in | 
either Gloucestershire or Somersetshire, | 
between whom and themselves their ex- | 
isted not the smallest identity of interests ; 
at least, it was not surely the intention of | 
his right hon. Friend to maintain the | 
Unions in precisely their present dimen- 
sions. He could not help wishing that the 


right hon. Gentleman had taken a more 
enlarged view of the subject; for the course 
adopted in reference to poor-law litigation 
seemed to him to have been most objec- 


tionable. He felt that it was a great pity 
that at the first passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, the Gilbert Union Act 
and all other local Acts were not swept 
away, and the whole country put under one 
law and one superintendence. If they 
would grapple with the great question of 
the poor-law, let it not be, as hitherto, 
after a piecemeal fashion—ever and anon 
passing smail enactments affecting the law | 
in some minute degree. His right hon. 
Friend, it could not be denied, had under- 
taken a very large question; but he might 
rest assured that he would never be able 
to carry his Bill through without its under- 
going a thorough investigation in those 
features of it which were deemed prejudi- 
cial to the rights of property. [le wished to 
know from the right hon. Gentleman when 
certain returns, which he had originally 
moved for in 1852, and which were sub- 
sequently asked for by his hon. Friend 
the Member for West Worcestershire (Mr. 
Knight), would be laid upon the table of 
the House ; for it was quite impossible to 
enter thoroughly into all the facts of the 
question until they were fully informed of 
the different rating and different rates in 
parts of different parishes connected with 
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Unions, nor would they otherwise be able 
to realise the promise contained in the 
Queen’s Speech that in legislating on this 
subject injustice would be inflicted on none, 

Mr. PACKE said, he begged to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Poor Law Board for his clear and 
lucid statement, and to say that he con. 
curred in a great deal of what the right 
hon. Gentleman said as to the hardship 
inflicted on the poor man by the present 
law of removal. The right hon. Gentle. 
man had referred to certain Returns rela. 
tive to removals moved for by Captain 
Pelham in 1849, and it would be satisfac- 
tory, before he called upon the House to 
discuss the proposed Bill, to have those 
Returns brought down to the present time, 
because, from his (Mr. Packe’s) experience 
as Chairman of Quarter Sessions in a po. 
pulous county, he would say that the con- 
dition of the poor had been materially 
improved in that respect, and the results 
which had been referred to might rather 


| be considered as bygone matters, than as 
| belonging to the present time. 


Another 
point most material in his mind, was the 
alteration of the area of rating; and he 
felt confident that in many parts of the 
country that alteration of the area of rating 
from parishes to Unions would be produe- 
tive of the grossest injustice. Land had 
been purchased, and was being purchased, 
comparatively free from rates on one side 
ef a hedge, while on the other side the 
land was burdened with poor, and there 
was consequently a considerable difference 
in the purchase money. Therefore it would 
be a gross robbery upon those persons who 
had been purchasing property on the un- 
derstanding that it was free from burdens, 
if the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill were to 
saddle them with the charge of maintain- 
ing the poor of perhaps a large and popu- 
lous neighbourhood. In his county there 
were a number of manufacturing and agri- 
cultural parishes mingled together, and 
where the manufacturing population resided 
the rates were very high, and it would be 
a serious injustice to make the other par- 
ishes contribute towards the expenses of 
those large manufacturing parishes. Un- 
der these circumstances, he thought, if 
the area of rating were increased, the area 
of rateable property should also be in 
creased. It was not fair that landed pro- 
perty should be exclusively called on to 
contribute to the sustenance of the poor; 
and poor, too, that were never employed 
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by the land. The maintenance of the poor 
was morally compulsory upon all classes, 
and it was therefore morally right that all 
property in the country without exception 
should share in the expense of the main- 
tenance of the poor. 

Lorpv LOVAINE said, he wished to put 
two questions to the right hon. Gentleman 
—first, whether the Unions under the Gil- 
bert Act would come under the operation 
of the Act ? and, secondly, whether par- 
jshes like the metropolitan ones, which 
administered relief under local Acts, would 
be exempted under it? For if there were 
any bodies of the community administer- 
ing relief which required to be amended, 
it was the metropolitan. A great portion 
of this vast city was inhabited exclusively 
by the poorer classes, and, as a conse- 
quence, the taxation fell exceedingly heavy 
on them, while the richer parishes were 
almost entirely exempt from charge. This 
was an anomaly. 

Mr. BAINES said, he must state that 
the Gilbert Unions were not comprised 
within the Bill. With regard to parishes 


under local Acts he could only say that 
the operation of the first portion of the Bill, 
namely, abolition of the power of removal, 
extended to the whole of England and Wales. 


The change in the area of taxation would 
extend to Unions formed under the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, and to no others. 
Mr. HILDYARD said, the present was 
a subject of great importance, and re- 
quired serious consideration. Without dis- 
respect to the great talent and industry 
displayed by the right hon. Gentleman, he 
must say that he could not altogether con- 
cur in the general favour with which the 
right hon. Gentleman’s observations ap- 
peared to have been received. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had to a certain 
extent exaggerated the evils of the present 
Poor Law, and had rather described the 
state of things existing twenty years ago, 
when he and his right hon. Friend were 
engaged on circuit together. He would 
beg to remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that the state of the country was now very 
diferent from its condition at the period 
when the Report which had been read to 
the House was made. That was a period 
of very great distress, and therefore any 
defects inherent in the Poor Laws exhibit- 
ed themselves with great intensity. Within 
the last two or three years, enormous 
emigration and other circumstances had, 
happily, mitigated the evils of a surplus 
population, He called the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman’s attention to a serious defect in 
his scheme. For if he rightly understood 
that plan, it made every case of destitution 
chargeable where it stood. Now, what 
would be the consequence? Why a poor 
man dying, and leaving a widow and chil- 
dren, immediate means would be had re- 
course to to get them out of that Union into 
another; and he was quite certain that his 
hon. Friend would recollect that an analo- 
gous practice was formerly very much in 
vogue. At the same time, he was ready 
to admit that if the rating was by Uniuns, 
that the effect would be to get them across 
the borders. With regard to the area of 
rateability, he must say in the outset he 
very much disliked all legislation, which it 
was confessed, would inflict particular in- 
justice; and his right hon. Friend must 
admit that such would be the consequence 
of his Bill, for otherwise why should he 
delay carrying his project into effect for 
ten years? He should like to know in 
what terms hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
characterise a proposition coming from 
that—the opposition—side of the House, 
which dealt with the perilled property of 
the country in such a manner? He did 
not wish to charge the right hon, Gentle- 
man with deliberately proposing anything 
he felt to be unjust; but still, what was it 
but injustice to place upon well-managed 
parishes, where, by attention and kindness 
to the poor, and by furnishing them with 
the means of emigration, the rates had 
been reduced, the same burdens as those 
which ill-managed parishes had to bear ? 
The whole of this subject would of course 
require grave and calm discussion; but 
feeling that the proposition before the 
House presented many serious difficulties, 
he must express his dissent to it until he 
had better means of forming a judgment in 
favour of the scheme. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposition became law, 
millions’ worth of property would change 
hands at once. The effect of increasing 
the rates of a parish by 2s. 6d. in the 
pound, would be to decrease the selling 
value of that parish by one-eighth. This 
would be, in such cases, nothing more or 
less than taking oné acre or one house in 
eight from persons to whom it belonged, 
and giving it to some other parties. A 
great many parishes in England were 
lightly rated because they had taken great 
pains to reduce their poor-rates by good 
management, while others were heavily 
rated because they had neglected their 
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affairs. The people, then, who would be’ preceding Administration, he (Sir J. Tro. 
compelled to pay higher rates, were just lope) said to him, ** Now, this is the ques. 
those who had behaved well, and their tion above all others connected with the 
contributions were given to those who had, Poor Laws. Here are the papers, and | 
behaved ill. But this, it was said, was to | wish you to study the question so as to be 
be done in ten years, so that the hardship able to give your opinion at the board,” 
or injustice would be immaterial. He dis- | He conceived that was what secretaries of 
sented from that view. A man had 800 public boards were generally called on to 
acres of land in a parish. This Bill would do. He had examined the reports in this 
inerease his taxes half-a-crown in the pound | way. He had placed all the parishes which 
—just one-eighth. Was not this practically | were called close on one list, and all the 
taking 100 acres out of the 00? ‘* No,” | parishes which were called open on another; 
said the right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ we only | and though the Government to which he 
propose to take a ten-acre field every year | belonged went out, and he was therefore 
for the next ten years; and that is just.” | unable to state the results to the board, he 
He left the House to say what sort of | had possessed himself of a considerable 
justice it was. For his own part, he be-| amount of interesting and, as he thought, 
lieved the House would require some very | valuable information, which he hoped shortly 
strong reasons before it thus consented to | to lay before the House. They had heard 
interfere with the title of every owner of | a great deal of the ‘ shifting of burdens,” 
Jands and houses in England. Two classes | but he could show that from 1815 to 1847 
of reasons had been mentioned—one actual, | there had been, he might say, no clearances 
such as clearances and pulling down houses; | in England —that the whole charge was a 
the other theoretical, having reference to| joke. He did not mean to say that there 
the employment of labour. In the Com-| had not been cases in which houses were 
mittee of 1847 a great number of Gentle- | pulled down in some parishes, but what he 
men connected with the Poor Law Board | did assert was, that on the whole there had 
were examined, and they said great clear-| been in the parishes a large increase of 
ances were going on. They were asked | houses ; in most close parishes a great in- 
where the clearances had taken place, but | crease of houses and population, and that 
they could not say of their own knowledge | almost invariably the houses had increased 
that there had been any at all. Mr. R.| more than the population, which showed 
Hall, one of the witnesses, gave in astate-|the population had not been driven out. 
ment of forty-four Unions under his charge, | With respect to towns and open parishes of 
in which out of some 500 parishes only | that kind, he found that the houses had in- 
seventy-six were close. Of these seventy- | creased in a very much larger degree than 
six close parishes there were six in which | the population, and he could prove, more- 
houses had decreased since 1841, and in| over, that the increase of the value of real 
one of them the decrease amounted to/} property in open parishes had been enor- 
eighteen houses. But in all the others it | mously more than in close parishes. The 
was merely nominal. It would have been | gain had been almost entirely in favour of 
well if the other witnesses had given in a|the larger and more populous parishes 
list of the same kind, and had shown how | since 1815. In the last named year they 
many houses had been pulled down; but| would find that, by taking the average 
nothing could have been so unfair as to| percentage paid by counties, the difference 
come forward with these charges of clear-| between the highest and the lowest coun 
ances, and then not to substantiate them. | ties was from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d., but at 
In the following year the late Mr. Charles | present the difference was only 1s. 6d., 80 
Buller, then President of the Poor Law| that the process of equalisation had been 
Board, expressed a desire for more definite | rapidly going on. He warned the right 
evidence and information, and sent gentle-| hon. Gentleman that there was a large 
men into several counties to inquire into| party who would vote for this Bill as a 
the facts; and Mr. Weale was sent into| step towards the introduction of a national 
Bedfordshire, and Mr. Hanley into North- | rate, because if the principle of equalisation 
umberland, but these gentlemen failed to| was to be admitted, the House could not 
make out any case at all. Other gentle-| stop short of it. There could be no sort 
men who had been sent out, reported only | of doubt that a national rate must be the 
a few cases of pulling down and clearances, | result of extending the area of taxation at 
When he was Secretary to the Poor Law| this moment. With respect to the differ- 
Board under his right hon. Friend in the | ences in the size of parishes, to which the 
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right hon. Gentlemen had alluded, it was 
to be observed that Unions also varied 
considerably in extent. The writers on 
Poor Laws of the present generation had 
been in the habit of attributing the evils of 
those laws to the Statute of Charles II. 
the Act of Settlement—which was in fact 
the foundation of our present system. Mr. 
Coode had proved that during the first 
sixty years of the passing of the 43rd 
of Elizabeth it had been impossible to feed 
the poor—they were starving ; and until 
the localisation of the poor by the Act of 
Settlement there was no poor-law in Eng- 
land. Before the Act passed, villages were 
pulled down and the population swept away; 
and in Scotland and Ireland, where no 
settlement law existed, the same thing 
went on to this day. No one could do that 
now. No one dared to do so, beeause he 
would throw so many paupers on his hands, 
and therefore he found labour for them in- 
stead. Marshes had been drained, woods 
grubbed up, and wastes cleared, and roads 
constructed under the inducements to em- 
ploy the people oceasioned by this Act, and 
this pressure on the owners of property had 
been most advantageous to the country, 
and of the highest benefit to the poor. 
During the French war, when every- 
thing was very dear, and taxation very 
high, Mr. Pitt met the evils which arose 
by granting more relief, and thus kept the 
people quiet, and carried us through the 
war, The rates were more than 2s. 6d. 
in the pound all over England; but the 
value of real property must have increased 
nearly 50 per cent during the war, and no 
one was a loser and the poor gained enor- 
mously, With reference to what would 
be the effect of doing away with the law 
of settlement, the right hon. Gentleman 
said that it was urged that the present 
system gave the advantage to old men, and 


forced the young men to seek elsewhere | 


for work. But for what class, he would 
ask, was the poor-law especially intended? 
Was it meant to benefit the young man, or 
the aged and infirm? If the effect of the 
abolition of the law of settlement would 
be, as was suggested, that the young men 


would be employed in preference to the | 


old, it would follow as a necessary conse- 
quence that the old must go to the work- 
house. They would give a present advan- 
tage to the young man; but how long 
would it last? In the course, probably, 
of ten years, a fit of rheumatism or some 
other cause made him also infirm, and 
then the workhouse must be his fate also, 








What they proposed to do was to benefit 
him when he did not want it—when 
he could go, and, under the present sys- 
tem, did go, into the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and obtain employment there—and 
to give him this temporary benefit to the 
injury of the old man, who was unable to 
go away if he desired it, and for whom 
especially the poor-law was established. 
It was better to find labour for the old 
men than to throw them wholly on the 
rates; this had been the great secret of 
the quiet and comfort of the English peo- 
ple, and it could not be for their good, 
therefure, to abolish the law of settlement. 
Mr. Coode, Mr. Chadwick, and all the per- 
sons who had written on this subject dur- 
ing the last twenty years, state that the 
manufacturers get as many men as they 
require, but it was not the best labour. 
What did they mean? They assert that 
by the present system the best hands are 
thrown out of employ, and yet that the 
towns did not get them. Where, then, did 
they go? There could be no doubt but 
that the young men went to the towns, 
and that the old ones, with their families, 
stayed at home. He felt certain that he 
could prove from the evidence of these 
gentlemen (Mr. Chadwick and others) that 
the proposed alterations would have the 
effect of throwing partially infirm labourers 
with large families entirely on the rates. If 
they were to take away the law of settle- 
ment, they would do the greatest amount of 
injury to the poor. The Act of Settlement 
passed in the reign of Charles II. he con- 
sidered was the foundation of the relief of 
the English poor. The opinions of many 
—among others, Adam Smith and Pitt— 
had been cited as decidedly opposed to the 
law of settlement, but their opinions were 
not as to our law of settlement, but the old 
law, by which a man could be removed the 
moment he went into a parish. Mr. Pitt, 
in 1796, laid on the table of the House a 
Bill in which he proposed that a five years’ 
residence should constitute a settlement. 
He did not proceed further after this, but 
desired that they should wait and see the 
effect of the alterations made; and after- 
wards, when Premier, he never introduced 
any further measure on this subject, as he 
evidently considered everything had been 
scttled satisfactorily. A great deal had been 
said with reference to the labourers living a 
long way from their work, and it bad been 
attributed to the small size of the parishes. 
His (Mr. Knight’s) attention had been drawn 
to a statement of Howell’s Report, in which 
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it was stated that in the parish of Worksop, 
consisting of 18,000 acres, almost all the 
agricultural labourers resided in the town 
of Worksop. So on the Continent, where 
there was no poor-law, they found the agri- 
cultural labourers living in large towns, 
with a much greater distance to go to their 
work than in England. He was certain 
that all that had been asserted by Gentle- 
men on this point was untenable. Mr. 
Chadwick had brought forward statistics 
showing that these close parishes drive the 
people into the towns, owing to the misery 
existing in the agricultural districts; he 
(Mr. Knight) had taken the towns men- 
tioned, and found that in 1840 the average 
of the agricultural population living in 
them was 1 in 36; while in 1841 it had 
decreased nearly one-half, as the average 
was only 1 in 70. The whole of these 
statistics, therefore, he considered incapa- 
ble of proof, and ought not to be the 
ground of any measure by which so great 
an alteration would be made in the value 
of real property; and he also felt sure, if 
the subject were looked into, it could not 
be shown that the poor would be any 
gainers by it. In the great case that 
had been legislated on (the Stockport 
Union case), he might absolutely assert 
that the hardships that had there arisen 
arose ina great measure from the cruelty 
of the guardians, as the relief administered 
was ridiculously small. According to Mr. 
Coppock, 21,391 persons were relieved out 
of the house, while the amount of relief 
was 8,871/., or only 8s. 33d. per head 
per annum; but this case could not now 
be brought forward, and all cases of hard- 
ship that were must be shown to have 
taken place since the passing of the Five 
Years’ Act. There were a great many 
considerations to be gone into, and he 
hoped an early day would be fixed for a 
full discussion of the question, when he 
thought he should be able to show that no 
real case existed for disturbing the value 
of nine-tenths of the real property of Eng- 
land. He must strongly condemn the im- 
propriety of placing in the hands of the 
landlords the power of turning off a number 
of people from their estates, without their 
Union rates being much enlarged. He 
considered the right the poor had to dwell 
in their homes, over which their landlords 
had not this absolute control, an inestima- 
ble advantage, far greater than they would 
derive from the proposed measure. What 
they would do by abolishing settlement 
would be to put the poor entirely into 
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the hands of their landlords or employ. 
ers, bound hand and foot, who ¢ould 
do with them just what they pleased, He 
begged to apologise for having trespassed 
at such length upon the patience of the 
House, more especially as he had come 
down quite unprepared to address them, 
Upon a future occasion he hoped to be 
better prepared upon the question. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he could 
not enter into such details as those offered 
by the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, because he had not the advantage 
enjoyed by his right hon. Friend the late 
President of the Poor Law Board of pos. 
sessing so able a secretary to prepare 
his speeches, although the question, as 
the hon. Member had stated it, might 
perhaps have been more appropriately re. 
served for the second reading of the Bill, 
The opposition of the hon. Member, as 
he (Mr. V. Smith) understood it, was di- 
rected to any alteration of the law; but 
the hon. Member did not state on what 
occasion the speech which he had prepared 
for his right hon. Friend was to have been 
delivered—whether it was on bringing in 
a Bill similar to the present for an alter 
ation of the law, or whether it was in op- 
position to any alteration of the law— 
[Mr. Knienr: Generally.] He regretted 
extremely that his right hon. Friend had 
not had the opportunity afforded him; 
for though he (Mr. V. Smith) was one 
of those who assisted in turning his right 
hon. Friend out of office, he should cer- 
tainly liked to have heard that general 
statement. Perhaps the Honse would, in 
the course of this discussion, be informed 
whether or not his right hon. Friend 
coincided with his hon. secretary. He 
presumed his right hon. Friend did not; 
for, he believed, in case his right hon. 
Friend cast his eye over the informa- 
tion which certain localities with which 
they were both acquainted supplied, he 
would be led to a totally different conelu- 
sion. His object, however, in rising was to 
state his infinite satisfaction that his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Baines) had resolved on 
putting his shoulder to the wheel and deal- 
ing with the question in the manner he 
proposed to do. Two assertions had been 
made by the hon. and learned Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Hildyard) in contradi¢- 
tion to his right hon. Friend. One of these 
was, that the state of the law was not 80 
bad as was supposed; and that his right 
hon. Friend had taken his facts from the 
period when they were both occupied im 
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trying causes on circuit, and not from the] in which we existed? He confessed that 
resent time. Now so far as his (Mr. V. {he was surprised that there had not been 
§mith’s) experience went, he was prepared | an outery among the poor throughout the 
to say that the law of settlement was as| breadth of the land against this law, and 

at an evil as the poor man had to deal | he could only attribute their silence to the 
with in this country. If it were not so,{fact of their total ignorance of the real 
certainly the hon. Member (Mr. Knight); law. They confounded settlement and 
would be perfectly correct in opposing and | relief, and did not know that relief was 
endeavouring to throw out the Bill alto-|the right of destitution. He was con- 

ther, for there would be no ease for pro- | vineed, if the poor could read the speech 
ceeding if the preamble of his right hon. | of his right hon. Friend, that they would 
Friend were not proved. If it were not | be very strongly opposed to the existing 
trae, as Adam Smith wrote, many years law. The hon. Member also said the pre- 
ago, that this law was the greatest of sent measure was but a step to a national 
curses to the poor man—if it were not rate. Le had no hesitation in declaring 
trae, as was asserted by the Commissioners | that, if it were possible or achievable, a na- 
who had been directed to report on the tional rate would be preferable to a Union 
question that it was an evil; if it were not rate, because the wider the extent of sur- 
true, as was declared by the Committee of face the better would it be. But a na- 
1847, that it ought to be abolished, then let ‘tional rate was, in his mind, utterly impos- 
the House throw out the Bill of his right sible. The destruction of self-government, 
hon. Friend because the preamble could not and of the entire resources of the kingdom, 
be proved. In addition to all these authori- | which would be occasioned by their utter 
ties there was also the report of Sir George inability to provide any tribunal that would 
Nicholls, formerly one of the Poor Law distribute the money, put a national rate 
Commissioners, which corroborated all his altogether out of the question. At the 
right hon. Friend had stated that night. same time the principle of a national rate 
He (Mr. V. Smith) had had some expe- he was perfectly ready to admit. The 
rience upon the subject, and could take difficulty was, then, where to find a district 
upon himself to say that a greater evil at once so large as to prevent its being en- 
both to employer and employed did not tirely in the hands of a single proprietor, 
exist than that law; and, moreover, he did and, at the same time, so small as to excite 
not think his right hon. Friend had exag- the energies of the guardians to limit the 
gerated, but had rather underrated the multiplication of paupers. He thought 
evil. It met the employer at every turn, that his right hon. Friend had done per- 
who was constantly told, almost in terms, fectly right in fixing his districts, and his 
that he should never employ any one out hope was that those districts would prevent 
of his own parish. The other assertion the evils which had hitherto existed both 
made by the hon. and learned Member for to employers and employed. With regard 
Whitehaven was, that the abolition of the to the averages, that was a question of 
law would be an injustice to property. But detail when the Bill was in Committee; 
what his right hon. Friend (Mr. Baines) but, as his right hon. Friend had stated 
contended was, that there was a manifest his plan, it appeared to be reasonable 
injustice in the state of the poor; and he enough, taking, as he understood it, a 
(Mr. V. Smith) would tell the hon. and vanishing scale of ten years. The hon. 
learned Member to remedy the injustice to Gentleman opposite had stated that the 
peverty, and then he would join him in subject should not be dealt with piecemeal. 
rendering justice to property. It was be- He thought that his right hon. Friend had 
cause his right hon. Friend had made out taken a good slice to begin with; but he 
an undeniable case that the poor man was trusted that the Government would not be 
unjustly treated in this country by the law satisfied with that as the only measure. 
of settlement. that he was prepared todo He hoped to see introduced a Highway 
what, he admitted with the hon. Gentleman Bill, which was so materially connected 
opposite (Mr. Knight), might, to a certain with the poor-law that no one knew what 
extent, be a species of injustice to a parti- ought to fall upon the poor-rate and what 
cular species of property. That he was upon the highway rate. He hoped that this 
perfeetly ready to admit; but what great was to be considered as a measure of the 
measures were not attended with some in- Government, to be carried forward with 
Justice to some species of property or zeal and assiduity, and regarded as one of 
other in a state of civilisation such as that the measures of the Session, which would 
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be passed into a law, and not dropped after | hon. President of the Poor Law Board had 
passing through Committee, or on the manifested for the welfare of the people of 
third reading. In so dving the Govern- | England, and the good working of the poor. 
ment would confer one of the greatest law, would be manifested in devising 4 
benefits ever bestowed on the poor of this | better system for Ireland. 
country. Mr. HENLEY said, the subject was 
Sir JOHN TROLLOPE said, that his | one the importance of which it was im. 
hon. Friend (Mr. Knight) having person- | possible to overrate, and scarcely possible 
ally alluded to him, and the right hon. | sufficiently to appreciate, because it in. 
Gentleman (Mr. V. Smith) having done volved the good or evil of the poor, and as 
the same, he thought himself called upon | far as it could be judged of at present, 
to make some answer to the allegation of | the actual confiscation of a large portion 
his hon. Friend. The hon. Gentleman | of the property of the country. He hoped 
stated that he (Sir J. Trollope) instructed | the right hon. Gentleman would lay on the 
him to prepare materials on this subject. | table before the second reading such infor. 
It was evident they were for the hon. | mation with respect to the Unions through. 
Gentleman’s own use, and he had evidently | out the country as would enable the House 
taken very great pains about them, but he | to judge what the amount of the shifting 
had never communicated his information | the burden would be. This ought in com. 
to him (Sir J. Trollope) till that evening. | mon justice to be done, that they might 
He (Sir J. Trollope), therefore, was quite not take a step which would impose on 
unprepared for the very voluminous state- | some parishes more than treble the amount 
ment which his hon. Friend had given | of their income tax, and relieve others to 
them that evening, and which he threat-|an equal extent. As he had understood 
ened to enlarge on a future occasion. | the right hon. Gentleman, he meant to 
Turning to the proposition before them, he ' exempt all parishes under local and Gilbert 
must say that he had always been at a loss | Acts. [Mr. Baines: From the rating 
to know why a town should be managed part.] He was speaking with reference 
differently from a rural district, and why | to the rating part. No attempt was made 
portions of the same town should be dif- | to remedy the inequality where all the poor 
ferently situated with regard to the gene- | lived in one parish of a town, and all the 
ral law. He thought it a defect in the rich in another parish of the same town. 
right hon. Gentleman’s measure that he} He could not understand what the ob- 
did not propose to deal on the present oc- | ject was of dealing with land merely as 
easion with those places hitherto exempted | opposed to real property in houses. As he 
from the general management of the Poor | had understood the right hon. Gentleman, 
Law Board, such as the Gilbert Unions— | when alluding to the area of rating, it 
it being obvious to all how very superior | appeared that he did not wish the area to 
was the management of those places which | be so large that the ratepayers should 
were under the direction of the Poor Law | cease to feel an interest in looking after 
Board. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. | the expenditure of the rates. Was he 
V. Smith) had spoken of this as hoping | prepared to say that the Unions were all 
it would be made a Government measure; | to be of one size, and that it was possible 
he (Sir J. Trollope) hoped it would not|to give all the ratepayers a common 
be made a party measure, but would be | interest in them? In his epinion, so great 
earried after due reflection, and with such} were the inequalities in the size of the 
amendments as those best acquainted with | Unions, that that part of the proposal 
the subject should maturely recommend. | would not be suitable for the end in view. 
In this way a judicious measure might be | As regarded the removal of the poor, and 
passed, and one which would be a blessing | the evils spoken of in connexiun with it, 
to the poor. ‘hat was the spirit in which | the right hon. Gentleman had to consider 
he was prepared to come to the discussion | the difficulty arising out of the ease of the 
of this question. Irish poor. Did he think that the Irish 
Mr. J. O'CONNELL said, he fully | could be removed to Ireland, if the Eng- 
concurred in the views which had been | lish could not be removed? It would be 
expressed as to the failure of the law | impossible to say that we would not permit 
of settlement, but he was anxious to| the English to be removed on the ground 
know what were the intentions of the | of hardship and eruelty, and yet to conti- 
Government with regard to Ireland. He nue the removal of the Irish with the very 
trusted that the same zeal which the right | same grounds, whatever they might be, 
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for its discontinuance. The right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to the Reports of 
the Inspectors appointed to collect further 
information on the subject than was pos- 
sessed by the Committee of 1847. These 

tlemen had certainly stated strong opi- 
nions, but they had reported much on 
hearsay; and he believed, in reference to 
many of the parishes, the cases were the 
reverse of what they had stated. All that 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s case 
that rested on the Reports of those gentle- 
men rested, in his opinion, on no founda- 
tion at all. One other point—the possible 
evil to the poor themselves—had been ad- 
yerted to. If the view which he took was 
correct, a very large pecuniary burden 
would fall on many parishes—on property 
which for 300 years had heen exempt from 
such a burden; and the result would be 
that in some way or other attempts would 
be made to get rid of the burden. The 
question was, whether the poor might not 
be sufferers. The right hon. Gentleman 
thought the measure would confer a great 
benefit on the poor. Te believed that if 
the poor throughout England were con- 
sulted on the question, a vast majority of 
them would be against the change pro- 
posed. He believed that they understood 
this question thoroughly, and that they 
were as much attached to their parish as 
anyman was to his country. That feeling 
was strong in the rural districts. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not stated what 
provisions he intended to introduce with 
regard to charities. A great many cha- 
rities at present were distributable among 
certain inhabitants of a parish. That was 
an important question, but it was not 
touched on by the right hon. Gentleman, 
though it onght to be considered when it 
was proposed to do away with the law of 
settlement and removal— 

Mr. BAINES: The law of settle- 
ment is not touched, only the law of re- 
moval. 

Mr. HENLEY: The power of settle- 
ment would be virtually abolished. He 
had never seen any evidence to convince 
him that the evils of the law of settlement 
were so great as they had been represented. 
Before dealing with the question they 
ought to be told what it was proposed to 
do with the Irish poor. He should consi- 
der the measure as dispassionately as he 
could, but he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not yield to the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. V. Smith) to make this 





a Government measure, for that would give 
it a party character. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he must 
beg to explain that he by no means wished 
the question to be made a party question. 
Hlis object was to induce the Government 
to press the measure forward in such a 
manner as to show their desire to carry 
it. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he was of 
opinion that the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman with respect to the removal of 
the poor weuld, so far as the agricultural 
districts were concerned, tend to foster a freo 
trade in labour. In the case of the metro- 
politan parishes, however, he was not quite 
sure that the effect of the measure might 
not be to increase vagrancy. Ile should 
also observe that he had heard no good 
argument advanced in favour of Union as 
opposed to parochial rating; and he could 
not refrain from expressing a hope that if 
the right hon. Gentleman should succeed 
in establishing a Union rating, he should 
take care that the subject of the arrears 
which existed in those Unions should be 
thoroughly investigated. 

Lorn CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
would remind the House that whilst the 
scheme, if carried out, would put an end 
to the removal of paupers from one part of 
England to another, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman retained the power of the Poor 
Law Union to send back to Ireland those 
paupers who might be of Irish origin. In 
that respect he considered the right hon. 
Gentleman had committed a grievous error, 
and one that would tend, as far as he 
could see, to inflict great hardship and in- 
justice on that country. The system of 
poor-law removal in England was based on 
this broad foundation, that if the pauper 
was not justly chargeable to one parish, he 
might be removed to that to which he was 
chargeable. Now, what was the case 
with regard to Ireland? Did they remove 
an Irish pauper and his family from a 
place to which he was not chargeable, to 
a place to which he was chargeable? No 
such thing. They sent them to the near- 
est port, and in some cases they had died 
on the decks of the steamers from starva- 
tion. But, supposing them to arrive at 
the nearest port, their place of settlement 
might be 200 miles distant. The hon. 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. J. O'Connell), 
who had almost spoken as though he re- 
presented the whole of Ireland, had in- 
vited the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baines) 
to extend this sort of legislation to Ire- 
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land. In doing so, that hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have forgotten that the only 
thing which enabled the Irish poor-law to 
meet and to survive the distress of the 
years 1846 and 1847, was the multiplica- 
tion, and the consequent diminution of the 
size, of the Unions, by which means the 
liability to taxation was brought home to 
a smaller area, and every man was induced 
to look more keenly after the affairs of 
his own neighbourhood. He (Lord C. 
Hamilton) must protest against any Eng- 
lish Member being led away with the idea 
that Ireland had thriven under the sys- 
tem now proposed for the benefit of Eng- 
land, 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
desirous not to detain the House at that 
late hour, but he felt himself called upon 
to offer a few observations upon the sub- 
ject under discussion. His remarks, how- 
ever, would be but few, inasmuch as a 
great part of what he desired to say had 
been anticipated by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley). 
The subject under debate had been intro- 
duced to-night by his right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Baines) with that ability 
which all must have expected from his 
great knowledge of the subject; and he 
(Sir J. Pakington) must, for one, express 
very great satisfaction that it was the de- 
cision of Her Majesty’s Government to 
have this important question, with all its 
difficulties, great as they must be acknow- 
ledged to be, fairly discussed and debated 
by the House. He was one of those who 
had been for some years of opinion that 
the law of removal was one which had 
inflicted very great hardship and great 
suffering upon the working classes of 
this country. He must also confess he 
had long been of opinion that, if the law 
of removal were abandoned, it would be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to retain 
the present system of parochial rating. 
But there could be no doubt that feelings 
of very considerable alarm had sprung up, 
and he thought those feelings of alarm 
had very much increased of late in two 
respects connected with this difficult ques- 
tion. He thought a feeling of alarm had 
very much obtained lest any change in 
the law of settlement and removal, while 
it would do away with some sources of 
hardship and suffering to the labouring 
classes, might be the means of inflicting 
on them others of no less important a na- 
ture; and he thought this alarm had been 
founded a good deal upon the circumstances 


Lord C. Hamilton 


{COMMONS} 





to which his right hon. Friend Opposite 
(Mr. Baines) had himself alluded, namely, 
the efforts they had all seen in various 
parts of the country, to adopt contrivances 
to defeat the Five Years’ Act, and, } 

foreing parties to change their residence 
after a certain period, to deprive them 
of the benefit that the Five Years’ Agt 
was intended to confer on them. A feelin 

of alarm had naturally arisen, that if the 
poor man were deprived of that right to 
relief in given localities, which he now 
enjoyed, another hardship might be in. 
flicted. His right hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Baines) said with great truth that the 
claim to relief in this country was found. 
ed, not on settlement, but upon destitution; 
but still the claim to relief was much as. 
sisted by the fact of settlement: the man 
who became destitute had an advantage in 
demanding relief, if he could urge the 
claim of settlement. There was danger 
lest the man who would not urge that 
claim might be ‘‘ bandied about,”’ as the 
expression was, from one part of the 
country to another. Thus, while a hard- 
ship of one sort might be avoided, a hard- 
ship of another kind would be incurred, 
Ile, however, understood his right hon, 
Friend to have explained this evening that, 
although he proposed to do away with the 
power of removal, he did not propose to 
touch the right of settlement. He hoped 
his right hon. Friend would make that 
matter perfectly clear, because he thought 
it was an important feature in the proposed 
Bill, and one that would tend very much 
to remove that class of alarm to which he 
had alluded. The other source of alarm 
he wished to refer to had been much dwelt 
upon by his hon. Friend behind him, and 
it was that which arose froin a dread that 
if the House introduced Union rating, the 
value of property in the country would be 
materially affected. This was a most se- 
rious matter for consideration. He (Sir 
J. Pakington) had expressed an opin 
ion that if the law of removal were done 
away with, it would be difficult to retain pa- 
rochial rating, and if parochial rating were 
abandoned they must resort to Union rating. 
The hon. Member for West Worcestershire 
(Mr. Knight) had devoted great ability and 
labour to the preparation of statistics upon 
this important question. He was glad to 
hear they would be printed, and he hoped 
they would be printed in time to enable the 
House to benefit by them in this discussion. 
He was sure his right hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Baines) would give to them the con- 
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sideration which was undoubtedly due to}Ireland. He understood that the effect of 
them. For his own part, he should re-| this Bill would be, that if an Englishman 
serve his judgment upon this part of the} left his own parish, and went to Manches- 
uestion till he had more matter before | ter or any other manufacturing town, and 
him. He hoped the right hon. President | there lived and worked for four, six or ten 
of the Poor Law Board would attend to| years, he weuld have a right to be relieved 
the suggestion of the right hon. Member } there, and would not be liable to removal. 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) to furnish | Would an Irishman who had lived and la- 
anything that could throw light upon the| boured in an English town for a similar 
subject, and he trusted that if the feeling | period have a similar right, as he certainly 
of the country was found adverse to and | ought to have, under this Bill, and no long- 
entertained well-grounded apprehensions as | er be subjected to the hardships of remo- 
tothe effects of Union rating, his right hon. | val. He thought that no one could doubt 
Friend (Mr. Baines) would direct his at-|that some alteration should be made in 
tention to whether it was possible to gain | the present system, by which Irishmen be- 
the benefit of doing away with the law| coming chargeable in an English town 
of removal, and, at the same time, re-| might be taken to the nearest English 
taining parochial rating. He aeknow-| port, be there shipped om board a vessel, 
ledged that there would be great difficulty | and landed at the nearest Irish port, al- 
in doing so; but he hoped his right hon. | though it might be at the opposite extre- 
Friend would give his whele mind to the | mity of the island from their birth-place. 
consideration of the question, and that the | He had himself known cases in which per- 
benefits of doing away with the law of sons from the north of Ireland had been 
removal might be obtained without any ac- | landed on the quays of Cork. It had been 
companying disadvantages. fe trusted, said that the feeling in Ireland was strongly 
after what had passed, that his right in favour of a small area for rating; he 
hon. Friend would gravely consider what | believed, however, that this was not the 
to do with Ircland. In a subject of this | case, but that the general opinion was in 
magnitude, affecting the whole internal | favour of Union rating, some persons going 
economy of the country, his right hon. | even further, and desiring national rating. 





Friend would do well to grapple with the | He could not conclude without expressing 
whole of the subject, and not shrink from ew admitation of the humane spirit which 


facing the Irish question, merely because | had dictated the present measure, and of 
some additional difficulty might be placed | the ability and clearness with which it had 
upon him. He (Sir J. Pakington) would net | been introduced to the House. 
detain the House further than to express Mr. BARROW said, he wished to know 
unqualified approbation of one feature that! whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
had distinguished the debate this evening, | President of the Poor Law Board would 
and which he hoped would continue— | have any objection to furnish the House 
namely, the total absence of all party feel- | with returns showing the number of orders 
ing on this subjeet. The question was| of removal during the last year, and the 
one of great difficulty, affecting, as he had | expense incurred by each parish on this 
said before, the internal economy of the| account? He believed it would be seen 
country. He thought Her Majesty's Go-| that the restrictions placed upon the re- 
vernment had done well in calling attention | moval of paupers by the previous measure 
to it, and he hoped the subjeet would be dis- | had materially lessened the number of 
cussed with an anxious desire to aid and | cases of this kind, and that, therefore, the 
assist Government. advantage to be derived from this Bill would 
Mr. MAGUIRE said, he had been ap-| not be so great as some hon. Members 
plied to for assistanee by 100 or 200 per- | seemed to expect. 
sons who had suffered most grievously from | Sin GEORGE TYLER said, the pau- 
the present state of the poor-law. They | pers in the Union with which he was con- 
ad spent most of their lives. in England; | nected were all placed on the same footing. 
they had almost lost all recollection of Ire- | No distinction was made beetween an Irish 
land, and had even so entirely obtained the | and an English pauper. They were re- 
English aceent, that they might have | lieved under the same law, and protected 
passed for Englishmen; and yet by the} by the same law. He would ask the hon. 
atrocious barbarity of the present law, they | Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire), af- 
had, when they became chargeable to the | ter the language he used with reference to 
poor-rates, been removed from England to | the treatment of Irish paupers in England, 
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how it happened that shiploads after ship- 
Joads of Irish paupers were sent over from 
Ireland to this country, and left to shift 
for themselves ? These paupers were al- 
ways received into English Unions, and 
provided for. He mentioned this in answer 
to what had fallen from Irish Members with 
reference to the treatment of Irish paupers 
in England. 

Mr. BAINES said, he should be ex- 
tremely ungrateful if he did not tender hia 
most respectful acknowledgments for the 
indulgent manner in which the House had 
received the measure which he had had the 
honour of laying before it. As there would 
be abundant opportunities for future dis- 


cussion, he thought he should make the | 


best acknowledgment of that indulgence by 
not going into details upon any of the points 
which had been adverted to in the course 
of the debate. The hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. Maguire) had, however, made 
an inquiry to which it would be right to 
givea reply. The hon. Gentleman had 
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Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Baines, Viscount Palmerston, and Mr,Grep. 
ville Berkeley. 

Bill read 1°. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Sir JOHN YOUNG moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to make better provision for 
the paving, lighting, and rating of towns 
in Ireland, and in doing so he said he 
wished in the first place to disclaim any 
originality in its eouception beyond that 
of adapting to it the clauses of various 
other Bills. The Act which now regulated 
the towns of Ireland, not regulated by |o- 
eal or special Acts, was the 9th of George 
IV., ce. 82, which, although sound in 
principle, was one which the necessities of 
the country had quite outgrown. The 
present Bill would do away with many of 





the difficulties which now existed in con- 
| sequence of that state of things. It first 
| provided for the election of Commissioners 


asked what the effect of this Bill would be | (whose qualification would be fixed at 121. 
with regard to the condition of Irish pau-| both in large and small towns), for their 
pers. Now this measure would not affect meetings and proceedings, for the purchase 
their condition; it certainly would not pre- | of land, for sewers, drainage, construction 
judice it in any way. He (Mr. Baines) | of new streets, cleansing, and prevention 
had already expressed the opinion that the | of nuisances, including the subject of bu- 


existing legislation on this subject was not 
satisfactory; but, for reasons he had men- 
tioned, he had thought it advisable to con- 
fine this Bill to the subject of removals on 
the grounds of settlement. That was a 
very large subject in itself, and quite enough 
for present consideration in this Bill. The 
right hou,Gentleman the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley), and the righthon. Mem- 
ber for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington), had 
both expressed a hope that ample time would 
be given for the consideration of the measure. 
If those right hon. Gentlemen had not ex- 
pressed that hope, he (Mr. Baines) should 
have done so, believing that the fullest 
time ought to be allowed for its considera- 
tion and calm discussion. Before the day 
appointed for the second reading, which he 
proposed should stand for this day month, 
March 10, he hoped there would be in the 
possession of hon. Members a valuable Re- 
turn moved for by his hon Friend the Mem- 
oer for Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) which 
would afford information upon many points 
on which it was desirable that light should 
be thrown. He believed he could say po- 
sitively that that information would be in 
the hands of hon. Members before the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. 
Leave given, 


Sir G. Tyler 


‘rials and burial grounds. It gave powers 


| with regard to rating and general assess- 
|ment. Accounts were to be kept and duly 
| audited, and the Commissioners were to be 
‘enabled to borrow money under certain 
| restrictions, on the security of the rates. 
The Commissioners would have power to 
supply the town with water in those cases 
in which no water company existed, but 
considering the difficulties which stood in 
‘the way, he did not propose to give them 
power to supply the town with gas. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
John Young, Viscount Palmerston, and Mr. 
| Solicitor General for Ireland. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore One o’clock, till Monday next. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 13, 1854. 


Mixutes.] Pustic Bitt.—2* Assessed Taxes 
Act Amendment. 


THE NEUTRALITY OF THE BALTIC 
POWERS. 
Tne Ear or ELLENBOROUGH 
wished to ask the noble Lord at the head 





of the Foreign Office, whether there was 
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any objection on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government tolay before the Ilouse any 
communications which had taken place 
between our Government and those of 
Denmark, and of Sweden and Norway, 
with respect to the neutrality which those 
Powers proposed to maintain in the event 
of war in the Baltic ? 

Tue Earn of CLARENDON: There 
will be no objection to produce those pa- 
pers—that is to say, the announcement 
made to Her Majesty’s Government by 
those of Denmark, and of Sweden and 
Norway, with respect to the policy of 
neutrality which they intend to pursue, 
and the manner in which that policy is 
to be carried out; and also the answer 


which has been returned by Her Majesty’s 
Government to that communication. 
House adjourned till To-morrow, 


am 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 13, 1854. 


Misures.] New Memser Sworn.—For Breck- 
nock, John Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, Esq. 
Pusuic Bitt.—1° Church Building Acts Amend- | 
ment. 


RUSSIA AND THE PORTE— 

MOVEMENT OF THE FLEETS—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. LAYARD: I rise to ask the: 
noble Lord the Member for the City of | 
London two questions of considerable im- | 
portance. Before I put the first of these | 
questions, I trust the House will permit me 
briefly to advert to some circumstances 
connected with the subject to which it re- 
fers. I beg to call the attention of the 
House to a despatch which has appeared in 
the newspapers, and which was addressed 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Fo- 
reign Office (the Earl of Clarendon) by 
Lord Cowley, our Ambassador at the 
French Court. That despatch is dated 
Dee. 5, and in it is stated that M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys had made inquiries of Lord Cow- 
ley with respect to the nature of the in- 
structions which had been given to our Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, in reference to the fleets. It 
appears that at that time some disagree- 
ment had taken place between Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe and Admiral Dundas upon 
the subject. Lord Clarendon, in reply to 
the despatch of Lord Cowley, stated that 
ho instructions had been issued by Her 
Majesty’s Government to our Ambassador 
at Constantinople but those which were in 
the possession of the French Government, 
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and that those instructions were that Ad- 
miral Dundas was ‘‘ to comply with any 
requisition in regard to the movements 
and operations of the fleet under his or- 
ders which he may receive from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador.” It appears, there- 
fore, that so far back as the 5th of De- 
cember last some disagreement occurred at 
Constantinople between our Ambassador at 
the Court of the Sultan and Admiral Dun- 
das ; that the disagreement in question had 
become matter of public notoriety, and had 
led to the production of some very painful 
impressions. A few evenings ago the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Mr. French) ad- 
dressed a question to the noble Lord with 
reference to the return of the fleet to the 
Bosphorus. It seems that Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe had ordered the fleet into the 
Black Sea ; that Admiral Dundas had since 
returned to Constantinople, and that on his 
return he had met a steamer which had 
been despatched by Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, and whose captain conveyed orders 
to the Admiral to remain in the Black Sea. 
Admiral Dundas, it is stated, declined to 
comply with those instructions, and went 
into the Bosphorus. Now, in replying to 
the question which was put to him by 
the hon. Member for Roscommon, the no- 
ble Lord confirmed the truth of these re- 
ports, and declared it to be his opinion 
that the conduct of Admiral Dundas— 
though an explanation of it hal been de- 
manded by our Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople—would be found to deserve the 
approbation, both of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and of the country. I conceive 
that that statement contains a severe re- 
flection upon Her Majesty’s representative 
at Constantinople, and I therefore take 
the liberty of asking the noble Lord whe- 
ther our fleet has been placed under the 
orders of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, or 
whether Admiral Dundas has received in- 
structions of a nature distinct from and 
opposed to those which have been con- 
veyed to our Ambassador? I also have 
to ask the noble Lord whether he is as 
yet prepared to submit to the House any 
information with respect to the result of 
Count Orloff’s late mission to Vienna ? 
and, if not, whether its absence arises 
from any unwillingness upon the part of 
the Austrian Government to communicate, 
or from any neglect upon the part of Her 
Majesty’s representative at Vienna to ob- 
tain, such information ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: With respect 
to the first question which my hon. Friend 
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has put to me, I have to state that when 
I was asked the other evening a question 
which, although I do not suppose it was so 
intended, was calculated, if I had faltered 
in replying to it, to have conveyed a very 
serious imputation upon a gallant Admiral 
who is now serving upon a foreign station, 
I deemed it necessary, therefore, to answer 
that question at once; but in the manner 
in which that answer was given, I do not 
conceive that there was any ground for 
supposing that I attached any blame what- 
ever to the course which Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople had deemed 
it desirable to adopt. I then said that 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had thought 
fit, in the position in which he was placed, 
to ask for an explanation; and I conceive 
that nothing could be more natural or more 
proper than that he should do so. With 
respect, however, to the orders given to 
Admiral Dundas, they are, accurately 
speaking, orders emanating, not from our 
Ambassador, but from my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign A ffairs. 
By the orders of the Secretary gf State, 
the Admiral is called upon by the Ambas- 
sador to perform certain services that may 
be required of him. The hon. Gentleman 


Russia and 


will, however, see that in performing such 


services, Admiral Dundas, or any other 
naval servant of the country, must pay re- 
gard to the means which he possesses of 
carrying the orders which he may receive 
into effect, and also to the dangers he may 
run by a rigid adherence to those instruc- 
tions. Admiral Dundas, when he went into 
the Black Sea, found that the anchorage 
at Sinope was not such as it had been re- 
presented to be, and that in consequence 
of the very long nights, and also the den- 
sity of the fogs which prevailed in the 
Black Sea during the day-time, the ships 
were liable to the occurrence of frequent 
casualties. He was of opinion, therefore, 
that if he were to remain for two months 
cruising in the Black Sea, the condition of 
the fleet would be so impaired as to prevent 
him from rendering with efficiency those 
services which he was so anxious success- 
fully to perform. Such being the case, he 
returned to Constantinople from Sinope. 
Some explanations took place between 
him and Lord Stratford de Redeliffe with 
respect to this step, and some difference of 
opinion prevailed with reference to its pro- 
priety. That difference of opinion was, 
however, entirely of a professional, and 
not of a political character. Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of the 
Lord John Russell 
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Emperor of the French have had to eon. 
sider the representations which have been 
made tu them with reference to the nature 
of the services to be rendered, and both 
Governments have given similar instrue- 
tions with respect to the performance of 
those services. The Admirals are to take 
instructions from the Ambassadors, but 
with respect to the mode in which those 
instructions are to be carried out, much 
must be left to their own discretion. Now, 
with reference to the second question of my 
hon. Friend, which relates to the mission 
of Count Orloff, I have to state that mis. 
sion terminated on no later date than the 
8th of the present month. I believe Count 
Orloff left Vienna upon the 9th. There 
have been communications with regard to 
his mission between the Austrian and the 
English Governments; but I believe it is 
not usual, though, no doubt, it is some- 
times done, to present an account of the 
communications which take place between 
two foreign Governments in such a shape 
as it would be necessary to give them if I 
were to lay copies of the papers connected 
with Count Orloff’s mission upon the table 
of the House. I do not believe that my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) has 
any reason to complain of concealment upon 
the part of the Austrian Government; and 
with reference to the mission of Count Or- 
loff, so far as it may be presumed that it 
had for its object to obtain the assistance 
of Austria by inducing her to bind herself 
down to fullow a course of conduct which 
Russia prescribed for her adoption, that 
mission has entirely failed. As to any 
further information in connexion with those 
important subjects, I may mention that 
our despatches have only arrived to-day, 
and I beg to assure the [ouse generally, 
as well as my hon. Friend, that as the 
Government has already produced very full 
information upon the position of our foreign 
relations, they will be ready to lay still 
further information upon the table of the 
House as soon as the papers are ready. It 
is obvious that to return answers to de- 
spatches requires some time, and that cer- 
tain information cannot be rendered at all 
complete until further despatches in reply 
to those answers have been received. As 
soon, however, as any communications can 
be made to this House, Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters will take care that the most ample 
information shall be furnished. 

Mn. LAYARD;: The noble Lord seemed 
to me to have conveyed some imputation by 
the words which he used upon a former 0¢- 
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casion upon the conduct of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I meant to 
cast no reflection whatever upon Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. 

Sin H. WILLOUGHBY asked the noble 
Lord whether any despatch had been re- 
ceived in answer to the instructions forward- 
ed by the Earl of Clarendon to Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe on the 8th of October, 
1853 [No. 134], ordering, ‘* that Admiral 
Dundas should inform the Russian Admi- 
ral at Sebastopol that if the Russian fleet 
should come out of that port for the pur- 
pose of landing troops on any portion of 
the Turkish territory, or of committing any 
overt act of hostility against the Porte, his 


orders are to protect the Sultan’s dominions | 


from attack ?”” 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had received official 
information that the instructions alluded to, 
as forwarded by the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe had been duly re- 
ceived. Our Ambassador had not thought 
it necessary to give the orders in the pre- 
cise terms stated; but directions to the 
same effect had been given to Admiral 
Dundas, and had been by him sent to the 
Russian Admiral at Sebastopol. We have 
been further informed that the service in 
question had been most efficiently per- 
formed by Captain Drummond, of the 
Retribution. 


PROVISIONS OF THE TROOPS— 
QUESTION. 

Lorv W. GRAHAM begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Seeretary at War 
if it were true that the rations of the sol- 
diers were to be supplied to them at the 
average price of the last few years? and, 
if so, from what time that indulgence would 
commence, and whether it would be ex- 
tended to all British soldiers, or only to 
those quartered in Great Britain and Ire- 
land? 

Mr. 8S. HERBERT said, that at the 
Present moment the troops were supplicd 
with rations in four different ways. Abroad 
they were supplied with provisions in some 
Instances by means of a fixed sum of 3}d. 
per diem stopped out of their pay, the sol- 
diers receiving from the Government less 


pay by 1d. a day than they did at home. In| 


Ireland the troops were rationed by regi- 


mental contract, and the stoppage made for | 
Provisions out of their pay varied with the | 
market price of food; but that stoppage 
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was fixed at a maximum of 6d. per diem. 
In England the troops were supplied by 
public contract, and was subject to the 
oscillation in the prices; but in their case 
also the sum stopped out of their pay was 
fixed at a maximum of 6d., the Govern- 
ment having taken upon themselves to pay 
the differenee between that sum and the 
actual cost of the rations provided. There 
were also the artillery and the household 
troops, and they received their rations 
by regimental eontract. At the present 
moment, owing to the high price of pro- 
visions, the cost of rations had reached the 
maximum. In former years, it was true, 
that the cost was almost invariably at the 
maximum; but iv former years the soldier’s 
comforts were less considered than they now 
were, and he was not accustomed to have, as 
he now is, three meals a day. The result 
is, that consistently with the improved state 
of things it beeame almost impossible for 
the soldier out of his pay to provide, while 
prices continued so high as they now were, 
three meals a day. Under these circum- 
stances, the Government had come to the 
conclusion that the best course to adopt in 
his regard would be to make a fixed stop- 
page from his pay, instead of permitting it 
to vary, as hitherto, according to the mar- 
ket price of food. But, upon the other hand, 
the soldier had a clear right to be charged 
no more for his rations, upon the average, 
than those rations had aetually cost—that 
was to say, that in no circumstances ought 
the Government to make a profit by the 
soldier. Now, upon looking back over the 
account of the actual cost of rations for the 
last ten years, he (Mr. S. Herbert) found 
that it varied on an average from 43d. toa 
sum less by a fraction than 5d. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, to take 44d. as the stop- 
page which should be made for rations out 
of the pay of the soldier. He should take 
additional precautions also to ensure that 
the provisions supplied for those rations 
should be of a good description. Those 
provisions would be supplied by public 
eontraet, and steps would be taken to 
secure that there should be no undue 
proportion of bone to the meat. The 
bread furnished to the troops in future 
would not be brown bread, as had been 
hitherto the case, but would consist of 
such as was made from flour of the seeond 
quality. Further than that, in order that 
there should be nochance of the soldier being 
deprived of his right, or of his being charged 
on an average of years more than the cost 
of his ration would justify, it was provided 
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that there should be exact accounts kept 
of the contracts for the supply of provi- 
sions. It was proposed that the arrange- 
ment should be revised, if necessary, at 
the end of five years; but if before the ex- 


Parliamentary 


piration of that period it should appear, from | 


any unexpected and permanent deprecia- 
tion in prices, that the sum of 43d. was 
higher than the average amount that need 
be paid for rations, the arrangement would 
then, if it should be thought necessary, 
undergo a revision. The artillery and 
household troops, who had a higher rate 
of pay, would be allowed an option of 
claiming if they chose a centinuance of the 
present system. This arrangement would, 
he might state, at the present prices, con- 
siderably inerease the cost of the troops to 
the Exchequer. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION— 
VACATING OF SEATS. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, it is 
usual for those who have to bring forward 
a measure in this House to magnify the 
importance of the subject which they are 


about to introduce to the attention of the| 


Hlouse, and of the measure which they 
propose to lay on the table. 


my intention to take any such course on 


the present occasion. On the contrary, I 
think the importance of the measure which 


I am about to introduce has been already | 


somewhat unduly magnified in public ap- 
prehension. 


recalls to persons a period of great excite- 


ment—a period when we deliberated amid_ 


the flames of Nottingham and of Bristol— 
when there was a collision between the 
two Houses of Parliament—and the mea- 
sure was only ultimately passed with the 
reluctant, the obviously reluctant, assent 
of the House of Lords. Sir, I do not 
contemplate that the present measure will 
lead to any such excitement; and I trust it 
will not be passed amid similar difficulties. 
It appears to me that we may fairly and 
duly consider the provisions of the Reform 
Act with a view to supply what is deficient 
—to amend what is in need of correction— 
and to improve that which stands in need of 
improvement. It appears to me likewise, 
that at the present time we ean do this, I 
trust with calmness, but at all events with 
deliberation, and that we may modify or 
vary the provisions of any measure whieh 
may be before the House with a view to 
making it as perfect an act of legislation as 
it is possible for us to make it. 


Mr. S. Herbert 
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Sir, it is not | 


The name of a Reform Bill | 
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| Sir, I am told, however—and the objec. 
tion is a very common one—that we are 
| eae on the brink of a war, and that Mr, 
Pitt not only declined to proceed with mea- 
"sures of reform which he had previously in. 
troduced, but that he actually opposed re. 
form, when in a position of a similar kind, 
Sir, if I professed myself to be bound by 
any master on this political question, Mr, 
Pitt would not be that master. But Mr. 
Pitt himself first introduced the subject of 
Parliamentary reform in 1782—in a period 
of war—in a period in which he himself re. 
presented the country to be in the greatest 
peril from the force of the combined ene- 
mies that were opposed to it. But, Sir, 
looking rather to those with whose prin- 
ciples I more cordially agree, I find that 
|in 1793, immediately after the commence- 
| ment of the war, Mr. Grey proposed to 
this House to consider the question of the 
| reform of Parliament. In doing so, he 
| made a remark which I have often had oc- 
easion to make in this House, that there is 
no time for the consideration of a question 
of reform that appears fit to those that are 
_ the opponents of reform. If everything is 
quiet, they will say, ‘* Can free men be 
more than free—ean men who are happy be 
more than happy?” If, on the contrary, 
the time be one of war and alarm, they will 
_ appeal to that state of war and alarm asa 
conclusive reason against considering the 
subject. Mr. Fox supported Mr. Grey on 
that occasion. They were defeated. In 
1797, when the war had proceeded, and 
| when its character could not be mistaken 
-as that of one of the most hazardous and 
costly in which this country had ever been 
engaged, Mr. Grey renewed his Motion fur 
(reform, and was again supported in a most 
powerful speech by Mr. Fox. Nay, Sir, 
more than that, when Mr. Grey became 4 
| Member of the other House of Parliament, 
| where it certainly is not incumbent on any 
one to introduce the question of the repre- 
sentation of the people, Earl Grey, in 1801, 
in bringing before the Lords the state of 
the nation, pointed out the defeets of the 
representative system. In that House he 
|declared that his principles on the subject 
were not changed; that he was, perhaps, 
‘less warm and sanguine than he had been, 
but that the effectual and gradual correction 
of the abuses in our representative system 
he thought necessary, in order to restore 
the country to a state of contentment. 
Sir, at that time the country was in the 
greatest danger. The sun of Wellington 
| had not yet risen to its meridian, Earl 


| 


| 
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Grey depicted in the most gloomy colours 
the situation of the country, stating that 
during the war the burdens of the country 
had risen from 16,000,000. to 80,000,0000. 
Many men may differ from the opinions then 
expressed by that noble Earl; but no one 
will deny the courage, the perseverance, 
and the consistency of Charles Earl Grey. 
That which in the midst of war he had 
attempted in vain, he lived till a time of 
peace to accomplish. But, Sir, there are 
some who hold that the peculiar position 
of our affairs at the present time makes 
it eminently inexpedient to introduce the 
question of the state of the representation. 
] own I cannot see why. I can very well 
imagine that if we were in the state that 
we were in the year 1803, when we were 
under an apprehension of immediate inva- 
sion, when everybody was engaged in col- 
lecting together militia and volunteers, and 
to put his neighbours in order, that they 
might be able to resist a foreign enemy— 
] can conceive that in such a state of things 
neither this subject, nor the state of the 
University of Oxford, nor of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, nor the law of settlement, 
could properly engage the attention of this 
House—that our thoughts should be en- 
tirely occupied with the consideration of 
the means necessary for the defence of 
the country, and that every other question 
would be for a time in abeyance. But, 
Sir, much as I abhor war, much as I de- 
preeate the evils of war, I confess I do not 
view a war with Russia with that appre- 
hension with which some Gentlemen seem 
to regard it. I cannot conceive that we 
should not be able to provide all the means 
which are necessary for carrying on that 
war with vigour—and, if carried on at all, 
it ought to be carried on with vigour—and 
at the same time have full time for deli- 
beration on those of our domestic concerns 
which appear to us most to require consid- 
eration. Sir, I cannot but think that this 
apprehension of our being unable to attend, 
from the moment that war should be de- 
clared, to anything but the dangers of 
Russian armaments and Russian forces, is 
one of those thoughts which are described 
as ‘one part wisdom and three parts cow- 
ardice.’” I cannot, therefore, be affected 
by that. ‘ 

I proceed now, therefore, to consider 
what it is that we should do with respect 
to the present state of our representation. 
I will first introduce what will show the 
House the progress which we have made 
since the time to which I have just re- 
ferred—since 1793-—towards attaining a 
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free and fair representation of the country. 
In a petition presented to this House in 
the name of the Association of the Friends 
of the People, associated for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a Parliamentary Reform 
[ Hansard, Parl. History, xxx. 788], I 
find several statements, which I will re- 
peat to the House, that they may see how 
different was the state of the representa- 
tion in those days from its state at present. 
The petitioners state that at that time 
70 Members were returned by 35 places, 
where the right of voting was vested in 
burgage tenures, virtually with no elec- 
tors whatever. There are no Members 
so returned at present. They state that 
90 other Members were returned by 46 
places, in none of which the number of 
electors exceeded 50. There are no Mem- 
bers so returned now. Besides 160 so 
returned, they state that 37 were return- 
ed by other places, where the number of 
voters did not exceed 100. There are 
at present no Members thus returned. 
Besides these 197, they state that 52 
were returned by 26 places, where the 
number of voters did not exceed 200. 
I believe only one Member, at all events, 
is so returned at present. They state, 
again, that there were 20 Members for 
counties in Scotland returned by less 
than 100 electors each, and 10 returned 
by less than 250 electors each. There 
is no Member for a Scotch county so re- 
turned now. They stated further, that 
there were 13 districts of burghs return- 
ing a Member each with less than 100 
voters each, and two with less than 125, 
This state of things no longer exists. 
And they state that in this manner were 
chosen 294 Members, being, in short, a 
majority of the entire House of Commons. 
Sir, instead of the places referred to at 
the commencement of this statement, we 
have now Members for the great manufac- 
turing towns of Manchester, Leeds, Shef- 
field, and Birmingham, aud for other places 
which are great seats of wealth and popu- 
lation. The petitioners then go on to 
state that in the rights of voting there 
were distinctions which were exceedingly 
perplexed and confused. Now, these rights 
have been mostly abolished by the Reform 
Bill, and in their room others have been 
established which are comparatively easy 
to be understood. The petitioners stated 
further that, with regard to freemen in 
corporate towns there were freemen resi- 
dent and non-resident; and that the free- 
doms were of various kinds, by eiection, 
by purchase, and by those rights which 
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that there should be exact accounts kept 
of the contracts for the supply of provi- 
sions. It was proposed that the arrange- | 
ment should be revised, if necessary, at 
the end of five years; but if before the ex- 
piration of that period it should appear, from 
any unexpected and permanent deprecia- 
tion in prices, that the sum of 43d. was 
higher than the average amount that need 
be paid for rations, the arrangement would 
then, if it should be thought necessary, 
undergo a revision. The artillery and 
household troops, who had a higher rate 
of pay, would be allowed an option of 
claiming if they chose a continuance of the 
present system. This arrangement would, 
he might state, at the present prices, con- 
siderably inerease the cost of the troops to 
the Exchequer. | 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION — 
VACATING OF SEATS. 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, it is 
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Sir, I am told, however—and the objec- 
tion is a very common one—that we are 
now on the brink of a war, and that Mr. 


| Pitt not only declined to proceed with mea- 
sures of reform which he had previously in- 


troduced, but that he actually opposed re- 
form, when in a position of a similar kind, 


Sir, if I professed myself to be bound by. 


any master on this political question, Mr. 
Pitt would not be that master. But Mr. 
Pitt himself first introduced the subject of 
Parliamentary reform in 1782—in a period 
of war—in a period in which he himself re- 
presented the country to be in the greatest 
peril from the foree of the combined ene- 
mies that were opposed to it. But, Sir, 
looking rather to those with whose prin- 
ciples I more cordially agree, I find that 
in 1793, immediately after the commence- 
ment of the war, Mr. Grey proposed to 
this House to consider the question of the 
reform of Parliament. In doing so, he 
made a remark which I have often had oc- 
casion to make in this House, that there is 
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and to improve that which stands in need of , were not changed; that he was, perhaps, 
improvement. It appears to me likewise, | less warm and sanguine than he had been, 


that at the present time we can do this, I 
trust with calmness, but at all events with 
deliberation, and that we may modify or 
vary the provisions of any measure which 
may be before the House with a view to 
making it as perfect an act of legislatiun as 
it is possible for us to make it. | 


Mr. S. Eerbert 


but that the effectual and gradual eorreetion 


of the abuses in our representative system 


he thought necessary, in order to restore 
the country to a state of contentment. 
Sir, at that time the country was in the 
greatest danger. The sun of Wellington 
had not yet risen to its meridian, Earl 
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Grey depicted in the most gloomy colours 
the situation of the country, stating that 
during the war the burdens of the country 
had risen from 16,000,0002. to 80,000,0002. 
Many men may differ from the opinions then 
expressed by that noble Earl; but no one 
will deny the courage, the perseverance, 
and the consistency of Charles Earl Grey. 
That which in the midst of war he had 
attempted in vain, he lived till a time of 
peace to accomplish. But, Sir, there are 
some who hold that the peculiar position 
of our affairs at the present time makes 
it eminently inexpedient to introduce the 
question of the state of the representation. 
I own I cannot see why. I can very well 
imagine that if we were in the state that 
we were in the year 1803, when we were 
under an apprehension of immediate inva- 
sion, when everybody was engaged in col- 
lecting together militia and volunteers, and 
to put his neighbours in order, that they 
might be able to resist a foreign enemy— 
I can conceive that in such a state of things 
neither this subject, nor the state of the 
University of Oxford, nor of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, nor the law of settlement, 
could properly engage the attention of this 
House—tiat our thoughts should be en- 
tirely occupied with the consideration of 
the means necessary for the defence of 
the country, and that every other question 
would be for a time in abeyance. But, 
Sir, much as I abhor war, much as I de- 
preeate the evils of war, I confess I do not 
view a war with Russia with that appre- 
hension with which some Gentlemen seem 
to regard it. I cannot conceive that we 
should not be able to provide all the means 
which are necessary for carrying on that 
war with vigour—and, if carried on at all, 
it ought to be carried on with vigour—and 
at the same time have full time for deli- 
beration on those of our domestic concerns 
which appear to us most to require conaid- 
eration. Sir, I cannot but think that this 
apprehension of our being unable to attend, 
from the moment that war should be de- 
clared, to anything but the dangers of 
Russian armaments and Russian forces, is 
one of those thoughts which are described 
as ‘‘one part wisdom and three parts cow- 
ardice.’’ I cannot, therefore, be affected 
by that. 

I proceed now, therefore, to consider 
what it is that we should do with respect 
to the present state of our representation. 
I will first introduce what will show the 
House the progress which we have made 
since the time to which I have just re- 
ferred—since 1793-—towards attaining a 
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free and fair representation of the country. 
In a petition presented to this House in 
the name of the Association of the Friends 
of the People, associated for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a Parliamentary Reform 
| Hansard, Parl. History, xxx. 788], I 
find several statements, which I will re- 
peat to the House, that they may see how 
different was the state of the representa- 
tion in those days from its state at present. 
The petitioners state that at that time 
70 Members were returned by 35 places, 
where the right of voting was vested in 
burgage tenures, virtually with no elec- 
tors whatever. There are no Members 
so returned at present. They state that 
90 othcr Members were returned by 46 
places, in none of which the number of 
electors exceeded 50. There are no Mem- 
bers so returned now. Besides 160 so 
returned, they state that 37 were return- 
ed by other places, where the number of 
voters did not exceed 100. There are 
at present no Members thus returned. 
Besides these 197, they state that 52 
were returned by 26 places, where the 
number of voters did not exceed 200. 
I believe only one Member, at all events, 
is so returned at present. They state, 
again, that there were 20 Members for 
counties in Scotland returned by less 
than 100 electors each, and 10 returned 
by less than 250 electors each. There 
is no Member for a Scotch county so re- 
turned now. They stated further, that 
there were 13 districts of burghs return- 
ing a Member each with less than 100 
voters each, and two with less than 125, 
This state of things no longer exists. 
And they state that in this manner were 
chosen 294 Members, being, in short, a 
majority of the entire House of Commons. 
Sir, instead of the places referred to at 
the commencement of this statement, we 
have now Members for the great manufac- 
turing towns of Manchester, Leeds, Shef- 
field, and Birmingham, aud for other places 
which are great seats of wealth and popu- 
lation. The petitioners then go on to 
state that in the rights of voting there 
were distinctions which were exceedingly 
perplexed and confused. Now, these rights 
have been mostly abolished by the Reform 
Bill, and in their room others have been 
established which are comparatively easy 
to be understood. The petitioners stated 
further that, with regard to freemen in 
corporate towns there were freemen resi- 
dent and non-resident; and that the free- 
doms were of various kinds, by eiection, 
by purchase, and by those rights which 
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did not also give the right of voting for 
Members of Parliament. In respect to 
the right of voting, these distinctions have 
been abolished. They stated further, that 
religious opinion was a cause of incapacity 
for the franchise; that all Papists were 
excluded generally; and that by the ope- 
ration of the test laws Protestant Dissen- 
ters were deprived of their civie franchise 
in thirty boroughs in which the election was 
confined to corporate officers alone. Now, 
Sir, the laws against Roman Catholics are 
repealed, while the repeal of the Tests Act 
has given relief to the Protestant Dissenters. 
They state that householders generally are 
excluded. At present 10/. householders 
are admitted under the Reform Act. They 
state that in Scotland superiority without 
the property gave the title to vote. That 
is a franchise which is also taken away by 
the Reform Act. The last statement of 
these petitioners to which I shall allude is 
that which has reference to the taking of 
polls in counties. They complained that 
the polls were taken in one place and lasted 
fifteen days. That also has been remedied. 
We had an instance even so lately as Sa- 
turday last, in which the poll for a county 
was taken in one day, and where instead of 
one place there were many for receiving 
the votes. I mention all these things to 
show that great improvements have taken 
place, from the position in which this 
House stood as a representative of the 
people in the year 1793. 

I need not state, because the matters 
must be fresh in the recollection of the 
Ilouse, the important measures which have 
passed during the period which has elapsed 
since the passing of the Reform Aet. 
There are the abolition of slavery, the 
opening of the trade with China, the re- 
form of the Irish Church, the reform of 
corporations in England, Scotland, and 
Treland, tlhe measures which were taken 
for the reform of the tariff, the repeal of 
the corn laws, the equalisation of the sugar 
duties, and the repeal of the navigation 
laws. These are some only of the measures 
which have occupied Parliament during 
the period to which I have referred. 

Sir, I come now to consider what it is 
that remains for us to do, in order to en- 
able this House still more fully to repre- 
sent the people at large. In opening that 


subject, I shall state that I think there are 
three main defects which have either be- 
longed to the Reform Act, or have been 
left unremedied by that measure, and which 
require the serious attention of this House. 
The first of these is, that although there 
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was a very large disfranchisement at that 
time, there are still several boroughs which 
hardly contain a sufficient number of elce- 
tors to justify their returning Members to 
sit in this House. It will be recollected 
that in bringing forward the Reform Act, I 
stated that there was scarcely a sufficient 
number of electors in some of the smaller 
boroughs, but still that there might be 
elements for an independent election; but 
in mentioning that now, and as a defect, I 
wish to state also that while seeking to 
amend it, I do not concur with some of 
the objections that have been made on this 
head. I do not coneur, for instance, in 
the opinion that there ought to be anything 
like an equal number of electors in every 
place returning Members to Parliament. 
My belief is, that although you might get 
a full and free, you could hardly get a fair 
representation of the people without some 
variety of this kind in the system of elec- 
tion. If any one will look back to the 
history of the last few years, he will see 
that during the contention that existed on 
the subject of free trade, there was much 
excitement and hostility between different 
portions of the community. Should he 
take up an account of a meeting on the 
subjeet in an agricultural county, he will 
find that great applause was given to those 
orators who depicted the selfish cupidity of 
the manufacturers, and attributed their 
exertions in the cause to mere personal 
and interested motives. On the other 
hand, at meetings held in the great manu- 
facturing towns, he would find the landed 
aristocracy held up to odium, a monopoly 
of power imputed to them, and denounced 
as being unjust and oppressive to the pev- 
ple. But all this time there remained a 
vast number of people who listened to or 
believed in neither of these representations. 
There was a great portion of the people, 
including amongst them a great many of 
the most moderate and calm-minded men 
in the country, who theught, and justly 
thought, that the landed aristocracy were 
useful to the country—that they contri- 
buted to the maintenance and stability of 
the free institutions of the State, while 
they also rightly considered, on the other 
hand, that the country derived the greatest 
bencfit from the labours of the manufac- 
turing and commercial classes. Sir, I 
think that if you once made your represen- 
tation such as that nothing but counties 
and large cities should be represented, you 
would want that mediating element, that 
infusion of moderation, which is derived 
from those Members who are not sent by 
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either of the great classes of the people I 
have mentioned. I think, likewise, that 
it would be impossible—I will not say whe- 
ther or not it would be desirable—but it 
would be impossible, in the present social 
state of this country—with our laws of 
primogeniture, and the great properties 
that exist—to attempt to prevent the in- 
fluence of the great proprietors affecting 
the returns, whether from counties or bo- 
roughs. That is an evil which I have 
frankly pointed out, and which ought to be 
considered; but it is not with that view I 
propose the change which I am now about 
to submit to the House. 

I have stated, that, at the time of the 
Reform Bill, I said that there was a cer- 
tain number of boroughs which, although 
small, would still have a sufficient number 
of electors to enable them to make an in- 
dependent election of a Member to repre- 
sent them in Parliament. I find that the 
number of voters I then mentioned as, in 
my opinion, the fewest that should exist in 
each of these boroughs, was 300—but now 
there are several which fall below that 
number. I find, also, that there are bo- 
roughs which, although they exceed that 
number of 300 electors, are yet of a popu- 
lation that is not considerable, and, in 
fact, falls below 5,000. I shall propose, 
therefore, to deal with boroughs that are 
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in that state. Going on to some other 
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that to which I have alluded. The next 
defect [ have to mention is, that I think it 
has tended too much to divide the country 
in a way in which it was not divided before; 
in short, into opposite camps according as 
the districts might be connected with land 
or trade. I think that since the passing of 
the Act we have seen—what had not oc- 
curred before—we have seen county Mem- 
bers too generally exclusive in respect of 
the interest they cared for, and Members 
for the great cities too exclusive also for 
theirs. Before I proceed to state the mode 
in which I propose that the 62 seats should 
be filled up, I will mention that I think 
very great advantage will be derived’ from 
a change which has been advocated in 
writing and in pamphlets, and which was 
suggested by my noble Friend Lord Grey, 
in a public document emanating from a 
Committee of the Privy Council—namely, 
that a representation should be given to 
the minority. In looking over the numbers 
that have voted for some of the larger 
counties and for some of the great cities, 
I find that there are sometimes 2,000, 
3,000, or 4,000 voters who voted for the 
unsuccessful candidate; while, perhaps, 
there are 100 or 150 more who voted for 
the successful candidate. Now, it appears 
to us, that many advantages would attend 
the enabling the minority to have a part in 
these returns. In the first place, there is 
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boroughs, which are not so small, I find | apt to be a feeling of great soreness when 
there is a certain number which have less} a very considerable number of electors, 
than 500 electors, and others with less; such as I have mentioned, are completely 
than 10,000 population, although they may ; shut out from a share in the representa- 
have more than 500 electors, and which | tion of one place; in a county it may be 
return two Members each to this House. | the Liberal party, in a great town it may 
I shall propose to deal with these latter by be the Conservative party; but if in either 
taking from each one of their Members. case they form a very large body, I have 
I find that the number of boroughs, which, | been told by those who have practical ex- 
taking the double test of electors and po-: perience in the matter, they exhibit great 
pulation, have less than 300 electors, or, | irritation at their perpetual exclusion from 
having 300 electors, have less than 5,000, the representation. But, in the next place, 
population, is 19; and the number of; I think that the more you have your re- 
Members they send to this House 29. | presentation confined to large populations, 
The number of boroughs which would: the more ought you to take care that there 
some into the next table—that is to say, | should be some kind of balance, and that 
naving less than 500 electors, or having | the large places sending Members to this 
300 electors, have less than 10,000 inhabi- | House, should send those who represent 
tants—is no fewer in number than 33. If,; the community at large. But when there 
therefore, the former class uf boroughs be | is a very large body excluded, it cannot be 
entirely disfranchised, and there be one! said that the community at large is fairly 
Member taken from each of the boroughs! represented. The remedy could only be 
of the second class, there would be no less | adopted in cases where three Members re- 
than 62 seats by which the number of, present the county or city; and where that 
Members in this House would be reduced. | is the case, it is obvious, that, supposing 

I have said, also, that there were two there be a decided majority of 100, or even 
other defects in the Reform Bill besides | 


\ 500, that majority would, at all events, 
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have two Members out of three—that is to 
say, two to one—in any division that might 
take place in this House. I think, besides, 
that such an arrangement would have a 
great tendency to prevent angry contests 
at elections. 

Having stated so much on this point, I 
propose now to lay before the House the 
manner in which the seats I have men- 
tioned are to be filled up. It has been 
stated more than once in answer to Gen- 
tlemen who complained that there were 


places with 6,000 or 7,000 inhabitants | 


which returned as many Members as places 


with 60,000 or 70,000; that if we were to 


reform the representation according to the 
number of people, that those places with 
10,000 or 15,000 population must yield 
their claim to the great counties with 
300,0000 or 400,000 inhabitants. I re- 
member the right hon. Member for Buck- 


inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) maintaining | 


that argument with great ability, in an- 
swer to a proposition made on this side of 
the House during the time that the right 
hon. Gentleman was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It appears to me that the argu- 
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nine, without including those which are 
metropolitan boroughs, as we have consid- 
ered the latter as forming portions of one 
great city, and not as separate towns in 
themselves. There would then be eight 
towns—or, including the borough of Sal- 
ford, which has more than 80,000 inhabi- 
tants, nine—which have more than 100,000 
inhabitants, and which, at present, return 
representatives; and to et of these we 
should propose to give one additional Mem- 
ber. We propose to give a Member each 
to the following three towns, each contain- 
| ing above 20,000 inhabitants—Birkenhead, 
Staleybridge, and Burnley. We shall then 
propose what has been often advocated— 
that Kensington and Chelsea should be 
formed into a district, and should have the 
privilege of sending two Members to Par- 
liament. There are other kinds of repre- 
sentation which have been often spoken of, 
and to which we propose to give at least 
some portion of the seats about to be va- 
cated. The first which I shall mention 
‘are the Inns of Court. ee ie I 
_ know there are many Gentlemen who think 
we have a sufficient number of lawyers in 











ment is founded in fairness and justice. | the House already, but my own persuasion 
We shall propose, therefore, to take popu- is, that there would be a great benefit 
lation generally as the rule, and, applying | were we to put the representation into the 
it in the manner I have described, we position proposed, if we should also have 
should take in the first place the West | two of the most eminent lawyers in the 
Riding of the county of York, which has country returned to this House; and I be- 


nearly 800,000 inhabitants, besides the in- 
habitants of the towns which are repre- 
sented; and, secondly, the southern divi- 
sion of the county of Lancaster, which has, 
I think, about 500,000 inhabitants. Di- 
viding these two districts, we propose to 
give to these divisions each three Mem- 
bers. Going on in the same manner with 
counties and with towns, we propose to 


give an additional Member to each town | 


which has more than 100,000 population. 
But then we shall propose that in giving 
their votes the electors shall vote as they 
do at present, only for two candidates out 
of three; so that when the minority ex- 
ceeds two-fifths of the whole number of 
electors, they should be enabled to have 
one representative out of the three who 
are to be returned. The consequence of 
adopting this rule will be that there will be 


‘lieve that the Inns of Court—while, of 
course, lawyers will have as good a chance 
or perhaps better than other men in bo- 
roughs and counties—I believe that the 
| Inns of Court would feel a pride in having 
two of the most eminent men of their pro- 
fession to represent them in this House. 
I cannot but think—and I am sure the 
House will agree with me—that it is a very 
great advantage to the House that we have 
| some of the most eminent lawyers in the 
country to assist us in our debates. And 
| if we are likely at any time to be misled 
by legal doctrines emanating from those 
who have not attained so much experience, 
we shall find the great advantage of having 
men of such eminence amongst us to pre- 
vent the House being led to adopt erro- 
neous views. We propose to give one 
Member to the University of London. 





four Members added to the representation | Considering that there are two great Uni- 


of the West Riding of York, and four to 
the southern division of Lancashire, making 
eight; and that there will be thirty-eight 
for the other counties, making forty-six 
altogether. With regard to towns having 
more than 100,000 inhabitants, there are 
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versitics, Oxford and Cambridge, which 
are so much connected with the Church, I 
think it but fair that a University which is 
open to the whole country should have the 
power of sending a Member to this House. 





And now, having stated this generally — 
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I will state more particularly afterwards’ wages. This change we consider will bring 
the towns and counties to which additional in a very intelligent body of men, who, not 
Members will be given—I will now advert being at present householders, do not come 
to what I have before mentioned in this | in under any existing franchises. The next 
TIouse, and which I am induced to think a| new franchise we propose to establish is 
defect in the Reform Act, which still re-| an income of 10/. a year derived from 
mains to be corrected. When we pro-| dividends arising either from the funds, 
posed the disfranchisement of boroughs in| Bank stock, or East India stock. We 
that Bill, there was hardly any variation | propose, also to make payment of taxes to 
made from the first rough draft 1 drew of a certain amount a qualification; the fran- 
the projected Reform Bill, in respect of | chise we adopt in this respect is no higher 
the disfranchisement of boroughs under than that we proposed two years ago, 
that Act. In the first draught—the rough | namely, the payment of 40s. either to the 
draft—I sketched of that Act, I proposed | assessed taxes, the income tax, or license- 
that fifty boroughs should be entirely dis-| duty within the year. This will be some 
franchised, and that fifty other boroughs | compensation to those who will this year be 
should be deprived of one Member each. ; for the first time brought within the ope- 
That proposal was somewhat varied, but ration of the income tax, while on the 
in the end fifty were disfranchised, and it | other hand, when they lose the right to the 
was provided that thirty others should send | vote, they will at the same time have the 
only one Member each. The measure | satisfaction of getting rid of the tax. We 
eventually adopted varied but little from | likewise propose that graduates of any 
the original proposal I had made to the) University in the United Kingdom shall 
Committee appointed by Lord Grey to ‘have the right of voting. This of course 
consider the plan of the Reform Bill. But! will bring in a large number of men of 
with regard to the franchise to be given, | education and intelligence, men in every 
we had a great deal of deliberation, and it | way qualified to exercise the right to the 
was only after a great deal of deliberation, | advantage of the country. Further, we 
even after the Bill had been brought into propose that every person having a de- 
this House, that the Government of the| posit to the amount of 50I. in a savings 
day could make up their minds on that/ bank, in the place where he resides, 
subject. It was proposed first to have a | such deposit being of not less than three 
10/. rating—it was thought at one time | years’ standing, shall be entitled to vote. 
that the qualification should be even higher | We fix the period of three years, because 
—but ultimately the qualification was re-| we think there would otherwise be con- 
duced to 101. value. Now, I think that | siderable danger of the creation, under a 
in taking that franchise, and abolishing, as franchise of this description, of fictitious 
we did, all those intricate franchises which | votes; but when we get a bond fide holder 
then existed, we too much confined our-' of such a sum as 50. in a savings bank, 
selves to one species of franchise, and the House, I think, will agree that we 
did not make the franchise sufficiently va- | have a person who has given such a proof 
rious, and therefore not sufficiently com-/| of prudence and forethought as will justify 
prehensive. his being entrusted with the exercise of 
We propose, in the first place, that! the elective franchise. These are the 
there shall be several franchises, which | franchises which we propose shall be com- 
shall be common to both the counties and | mon to both counties and boroughs. 
to the towns, and that a person possessing| I now come to those which exclusively 
any one of those qualifications shall vote | belong either to counties, or to cities and 
in the place in which he resides, and exer-| boroughs. With regard to the counties, 
cise his right there, whether he be resi-| it will be recollected that at the time of 
dent in a county or in a city or town re-| the introduction of the Reform Bill, the 
turning Members to Parliament. One of, Government did not propose to depart in 
those qualifications which we propose to} principle from the general provisions of 
establish is 1001. a-year salary arising} the constitution, but intended that while 
from any employment, whether public or occupation should give the right of voting 
private; but, to confer the franchise, we! in cities and boroughs, tenure should give 
propose as a condition that such salary shall | the right in counties. To the 40s. free- 
be annual—that is, that it shall be paid hold franchise was added the copyholders 
yearly, half-yearly or quarterly—so as not! and others who had similar property; but, 
to include persons who receive weekly | except as regarded leaseholders of twenty- 
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one years, it was not at first proposed to 
alter the nature of the right of voting for 
counties. However, in the course of the 
progress of that Bill through Parliament, 
an Amendment was proposed and carried, 
by which all 501. occupiers in counties ob- 
tained the right of voting. Now, I am 
far from making any objection to that class 
of county voters—the 501. occupiers; but, 
it will be at once obvious that the intro- 
duction of this new qualification entirely 
changed the character and nature of the 
county franchise as it had previously ex- 
isted, and tended certainly to diminish 
to a certain extent the power of that 
which I have always considered one 
of the best and most independent class of 
voters, namely, the freeholders of 40s. and 
upwards. And when this new principle 
was once introduced, Motions were brought 
forward at various times, supported by 
reason and argument, for extending the 
occupation franchise to occupiers of a less 
amount. And I believe—seeing that we 
do not propose to add materially to the 
number of towns sending Members to Par- 
liament; indeed we only propose to estab- 
lish three new boroughs—I believe it would 
be a great advantage if those who live in 
those towns which have not the right of 
sending Members to Parliament should, 
by the possession of the county vote, feel 
that they had a voice in the representation 
of the country. We propose, therefore, 
adgpting a proposition that has more than 
once been made in this House, that 10J. 
occupiers should have the right of voting 
for counties and boroughs. Now in respect 
to that right, whether in counties or bo- 
roughs, we propose as a check upon an abuse 
which has prevailed to some extent, namely, 
that under the words ‘‘ or any building or 
land occupied therewith,” persons have fre- 
quently run up sheds of perhaps 2s. 6d. 
a year in value, making up the remaining 
part of the necessary qualfication by land, 
and in this way a species of voters have 
been introduced upon the register not con- 
templated by the Reform Act, and to 
whom the Legislature never intended to 
give the franchise—we propose, as a check 
upon votes of this description, that in 
counties, except with respect to a dwelling 
house in which the voter resides—which 
may be of any value providing the voter 
lives in it—in all other cases for the pur- 

of conferring the vote the building 
must be of the value of at least 5/. a year. 
Thus, suppose there be a house and land, 


upon the occupation of which the claim | opinions I then expressed. 
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to the franchise is based, if the house be 
rated at 1/. or 21. a year to the poor-rate, 
it will be sufficient, provided the voter 
resides in it; but if the vote is made out of 
any other building, as a cattle shed, or some 
erection built for the purpose of obtaining 
the vote, in that case we provide, as a 
check against the manufacture of such 
votes as I have deseribed, that the build. 
ing shall be of the annual value of 51. 
This, then, is the franchise we propose to 
give in the counties for the future; and 
the House will see that it has a very con- 
siderable bearing on the question of the 
increase of the number of Members which 
I have stated we propose to give to the 
counties. As I have said, out of the whole 
number, we propose that forty-six of the 
new Members should be given to the coun- 
ties; but as these counties will hereafter 
include all the 10/. householders not em- 
braced within the limits of the Parliamen- 
tary boroughs, it is obvious that the county 
representation will have less of a special 
character than heretofore. And I mnst 
say that I think it is desirable it should be 
80; because it does seem to me that all 
those endeavours which we have at various 
times witnessed to run down the agricul- 
tural interest on the one hand, or the ma- 
nufacturing interest on the other, are 
totally foolish and absurd, and that there 
can be no better system of representation 
than that which takes into consideration 
all the great interests of the country, and 
regarding them all as contributing to the 
glory and prosperity of the nation. 

I come now, Sir, to the question of the 
franchise for the boroughs. It certainly 
appears to me, that in fixing the 10/. 
franchise for cities and boroughs as abso- 
lutely as we did in the year 1831, we did 
not make a sufficient provision for the ad- 
mission of the working classes within the 
pale of our representative system. It was 
not, however, intended, as has been sup- 
posed, that the middle classes should be 
exclusively the electors in these cities or 
boroughs ; but still it was supposed, and 
that result has taken place, that the mid- 
dle classes would have the greater portion 
of the power in their hands, and in point 
of fact would have the greatest share of 
influence upon the future conduct of tho 
legislation and government of the country. 
Now, Sir, in regard to that denial of the 
right to the working classes at that time, 
and the consequences which have followed 
it, I am fully prepared to maintain the 
I say now as 
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I said then, that I think it most desirable 
that the middle classes should have a great 
influence in the making of the laws by 
which the country is governed; but seeing 
the high character the working classes of 
this country generally maintain, seeing the 
skill and intelligence for which they are so 
remarkable, and seeing too how much the 
wealth of the country depends on their 
exertions and their industry—I think the 
time has come when we ought to endea- 
vour to make the door wider than it now 
is, for their admission to representative 
rights. I must here be permitted to state 
to the House the view that Mr. Fox took 
of the right of voting for Members of Par- 
liament. In the year 1797, Mr. Fox 
said— 

“ T have always deprecated universal suffrage, 
not so much on account of the confusion to which 
it would lead, as because | think we should in 
reality lose the very object we desire to obtain; 
because I think it would in its nature embarrass 
and prevent the deliberate voice of the country 
from being heard. I do not think that you aug- 
ment the deliberative body of the people by count- 
ing all the heads, but that, in truth, you confer 
on individuals by this means the power of drawing 
forth numbers who, without deliberation, would 
act implicitly upon their will. My opinion is, 
that the best plan of representation is that which 
shall bring into activity the greatest number of 
independent voters, and that that is defective 
which would bring forth those whose situation and 
condition take from them the power of delibera- 
tion.”—Hansard’s Parl, History, xxxiii., 726. 
Now, Sir, I think the principle here stated 
by Mr. Fox, is a sound principle upon 
which we can proceed. The only difficulty 
is in the application of it. For myself I 
do not shrink from saying, that 1 think 
the extension of the franchise as I pro- 
posed it two years ago to 5/. householders, 
was not too large an extension; but at the 
same time I know that that proposition 
has been productive of very great objec- 
tions. It was generally considered in this 
Ilouse and elsewhere that it carried the 
franchise down too low, and that, under a 
5l. household qualification we shvuld not 
secure that intelligence and independence 
in the electoral body which we ought to 
have. Yielding to some extent, at least, 
to that opinion, we turned our attention, 
in the first place, to the municipal fran- 
chise. It appeared to us that there are 
two objections to the adoption of the 
municipal franchise. The one is, that 
it would make the municipal election 
always the precursor of the Parliamen- 
tary election, and the consequence would 
be that the municipal boroughs would 
be exposed to continued excitement and 
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agitation. The other objection is, that 
according to an Act passed two or three 
years ago, all persons owning property 
under a certain value might, if they chose 
to do so, compound for the payment 
of their rates; and in their cases, the 
rates being paid solely by the landlord, 
and not by the tenant, there would be a 
difficulty in arriving at the value. I, how- 
ever, propose to take the limit laid down 
in that Act. It must be acknowledged that 
the fact of a man living in a house is, to a 
certain degree, a proof of independence. 
Leaving out, therefore, those who have 
not a certain degree of independence—or, 
at least, those who, not having given suf- 
ficient proof of it by continued occupation 
to entitle them to vote—that is, leaving 
out all those living in houses rated under 
61. a year, and taking in all who are rated 
above 61. a year, provided they shall have 
fulfilled the municipal term of residence— 
that is, shall have resided in the house so 
rated not less than two and a half years 
previous to the name being placed on the 
register—which would make a residential 
occupation of about two years and ten 
months before they could exercise the 
right of voting;—by this means I think 
we should obtain an extensive representa- 
tion of the country, which will include 
within its limits a large number of working 
men—those who are most remarkable for 
steadiness of conduct—those who are most 
remarkable for the skill which they bring 
to bear in the exercise of their trades, and 
who, consequently, are enabled to inhabit 
dwellings of a better character than those 
which are occupied by the great mass of 
their fellow workmen. There is one 
change, however, that we propose to make 
both with regard to those new franchises 
which I have described, and with regard 
to the existing franchise, that is, the 101, 
occupation franchise in towns and cities, 
which I should here mention. The House 
is aware that according to the old doctrine 
of representation, wherever the right is 
known in a borough, every person paying 
scot and lot had the right to vote, and 
that right, extending down to the very 
lowest class of householders, was accom- 
panied by no other check than the pay- 
ment of what, in the ancient laws, came 
under the general definition of ** scot and 
lot,” which in modern times has merged 
into the poor-rate, payment of which is 
always insisted upon before the voter can 
exercise his right. We placed this check 
upon the voter in the Reform Bill, as we 
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did others, for the purpose of ascertaining 
his solvency and sufficiency. Now, consid- 
ering that in the case of the occupation 
franchise in counties, the person who ex- 
ercises the right must be the bond fide 
occupier of a house of 101. a year in rated 
value, and that in towns he must occupy 
a house of the rate and value of not less 
than 6/. a year, and must also reside in 
such house a considerable time before he 
can be entitled to vote, it appears to us 
that you have in this way a sufficient test 
of solvency, and that it is no longer ne- 
cessary to keep in force those checks of 
the payments of rates and taxes which it 
has been hitherto considered necessary to 
impose before the party was permitted to 
exercise the franchise. 

There is also another change we pro- 
pose to introduce in the end of the Bill, 
which it is necessary I should explain— 
that is, with regard to the register of 
electors. Hitherto, in the trial of contro- 
verted elections, the register has been sub- 
mitted to the Election Committees of the 
Tlouse of Commons for examination as to 
the right of the parties to vote; and va- 
rious ol have been come to upon the 
question of striking names off the register. 
We propose that, in future, the register 
of electors, as revised by the barrister, 
shall be final as to the voter’s right; and 
that no question shall be allowed to be 
raised upon it. I should, perhaps, explain 
somewhat more clearly than I have done, 
that the 10/. franchise that now exists— 
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compel the overseer to put his name upon 
the register. 

There is likewise another change of very 
considerable importance which we have to 
propose. Amongst the numerous com- 
peat of bribery and corruption which 

ave come up from certain boroughs in the 
kingdom, it has over and over again been 
represented that one class of the voters, 
namely, the freemen, were deeply impli- 
cated in these improper transactions. We 
inserted in the last Reform Bill a clause 
in reference to that class of voters, and [ 
shall now propose to insert a similar one 
in the present Bill, namely, that after the 
expiration of existing interests, freemen 
shall cease to have the right of voting, 
and that in future no person who shall take 
up his freedom by birth, service, or other- 
wise, shall thereby acquire that right. But 
as we take away the right to vote from 
these persons who now possess it, it is the 
more incumbent upon us to add some new 
right of voting to the 10l. franchise in 
towns, which now exists, as otherwise the 
Bill I propose would be a measure, so far 
as the cities and towns are concerned, not 
of extension, but of diminution of the elec- 
tive franchise; it is this which has influ- 
| enced us in our proposition to add the new 
right of voting founded on the 6/. munici- 
pal rating. There is also another change, 
‘not necessarily connected with this Bill, 
but connected with our general scheme of 
representation, and bearing upon the altera- 
| tions we propose to make in it. It is our 





which is a franchise, as the House is | intention to propose an alteration in regard 
aware, of 10/. rated value—we preserve to the provisions of the Statute of Anne, 
exactly as it is, with the exception of these which obliges every Member of the House 
two ete thal when the franchise is | of Commons who accepts any office under 
claimed in respect of buildings and dwell- | the Crown, to vacate his seat and go to a 
ing-houses of the joint value of 10/., with | fresh election. The spirit of this Act was 
regard to buildings which are not dwelling- | unknown in our Constitution from the pe- 
houses, they must be of the rated value of riod of the Revolution down to the 6 Anne. 
‘Sl. a year; and with this other change, that It first arose out of a dispute involving a 
the payment of rates and taxes shail be great principle on which the Whig and 
no longer considered necessary. This will, Tory parties of that day took entirely dif- 
therefore, be one franchise, which in effect ferent views, that principle being whether 
will be the present franchise with the re- or not the House of Commons should be a 
Jaxations I have mentioned; and we pro- body entirely independent of the Crown, or 

ose to add to this the other franchise I whether it should be a body which should 
ose mentioned as to the 61. occupation. contain within it persons who were Minis- 
Thus a person having resided in a 10J. ters of the Crown, and who, sitting in the 
house for a year would come in as he does House of Commons, and having influence 
at present, and be placed upon the regis- there, should, as it were, as Members for 
ter by the overseer; and in the other case the Crown, control the Parliamentary 
the franchise will depend upon the occu-, Government of the country. The Whigs 
pation of a house of 62. a year rated value, maintained that the Ministers should have 
and residence for two and a half years. seats in the House; while the Tories con- 
Any person fulfilling that condition enn bended that it would tend to the indepen- 
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dence of the Ilouse of Commons if all 
placemen should be excluded from the 
House. It being impossible to reconcile 
these conflicting views, as a sort of mea- 
sure of expediency, in order, if possible, to 
satisfy all, it was provided that whenever 
a Member of the House of Commons should 
take office directly from the Crown he 
should thereby vacate his seat, but should 
be eligible for re-election. Now, so long 
as the tlouse of Commons was unreformed, 
and so long as there were always a number 
of convenient boroughs, called Treasury 
boroughs, connected with the Ministry, 
and, to a certain extent, in their hands, 
no inconvenience was felt from the opera- 
tion of this Act. Mr. Canning, when he 
was appointed Secretary of State, and was 
compelled to vacate his seat for Liverpool, 
took refuge in one of those boroughs—the 
borough of Harwich—because the latter 
was an-easier seat, and would cause him 
less trouble than must attend the repre- 
sentation of a large town like Liverpool. 
In that way there was always some borough 
or other to be found for any person who 
was appointed to the Ministry, and who 
thereby endangered his return for the con- 
stituency he previously represented. But 
when the introduction of the system of po- 
pular representation was introduced into 
all our elections, there arose difficulties 
when Members were appointed to Govern- 
ment offices, which are hardly, I think, 
compensated by the advantage of having 
new elections—because the theory being 
that a person ought to go before his con- 
stituents on his being appointed a servant 
of the Crown, in order that they may de- 
cide whether or not they will be repre- 
sented by a Member who is a servant of 
the Crown, or whether they require a 
Member who is wholly independent of the 
Government—in point of fact, that ques- 
tion hardly ever arises. But the question 
which does arise is, what are the particular 
politics of the Member at the moment— 
what are the particular questions which 
will be most embarrassing to a man va- 
cating his seat, and seeking to obtain an 
immediate return, and is he or is he not 
likely to obtain his return; and the con- 
sequence i8 that often the Crown is em- 
barrassed in its choice, and is compelled 
to take a person who is known to be in a 
position to secure his re-election, though 
he may not be so well suited to the vacant 
office, instead of one who may be better 
qualified, but whose re-election is not so 
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inconvenience for which there is at present 
no equivalent benefit. If the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown are to appear in 
this House, and be answerable for the con- 
duct of affairs, they ought to be enabled to 
advise the Crown to give any office that 
may be vacant, if to a Member of Parlia- 
ment, to such Member who in their judg- 
ment is most fitted to perform its duties. 
It is obvious that many questions may arise 
in reference to the conduct of a Member 
quite as important as that of taking office, 
but upon which he is not required to ask 
the consent of his constituents. For in- 
stance, he may totally change his course of 
polities—and though he may, if he thinks 
it advisable to do so, go before his con- 
stituents, whether he does so or not is en- 
tirely a matter for his own breast. For 
these reasons we think the operation of the 
Statute in question is not generally bene- 
ficial, while it is very often inconvenient. 
We propose, therefore, to repeal that pro- 
vision altogether, and—as in the reign of 
William III.—to allow of the acceptance 
of office under the Crown without vacating 
the seat in Parliament. 

I will now state to the House the various 
places which, according to the proposal I 
have to make, if the House will give me 
leave to bring in the Bill, will lose the 
power of sending Members to Parliament, 
and the counties and towns which will gain 
those Members. Before doing so, I would 
remind the House that I have already 
stated that there are boroughs returning 
29 Members which I propose to totally 
disfranchise, and 33 to be placed in Sche- 
dule B, only to return one Member, mak- 
ing altogether 62 seats; to these are to 
be added 4 for seats at present vacant, 
making in all 66. I will now state the 
places to which we propose giving 63 of 
these vacated seats—the remaining 3 will 
be given, by a measure which I will not now 
now stop to describe, to Scotland. The fol- 
lowing is the list of boroughs having less 
than 300 electors, or a population of 5,000, 
which will be disfranchised :— Andover, 
returning 2 Members; Arundel, 1; Ash- 
burton, i; Calne, 1; Dartmouth, 1; Eves- 
ham, 2; Harwich, 2; Honiton, 2; Knares- 
borough, 2; Lyme Regis, 1; Marlborough, 
2; Midhurst, 1; Northallerton, 1; Reigate, 
1; Richmond (Yorkshire), 2; Thetford, 2; 
Totness, 2; Wells, 2; Wilton, 1:—total, 
19 boroughs returning 29 Members, The 
following boroughs having less than 500 
electors, or less than 10,000 population, 
now returning two Members, which will 
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lose one seat each, are:—Bodmin, Bridg- 
north, Bridport, Buckingham, Chichester, 
Chippenham, Cirencester, Cockermouth, 
Devizes, Dorchester, Guildford, Hertford, 
Huntingdon, Leominster, Lewes, Ludlow, 
Lymington, Lichfield, Maldon, Malton, 
Marlow (Great), Newport (Isle of Wight), 
Peterborough, Poole, Ripon, Stamford, Tam- 
worth, Tavistock, Tewkesbury, Tiverton, 
Weymouth, Windsor, Wycombe (Chipping) 
—Total, 33 Members. The counties and 
divisions of counties containing a popula- 
tion of more than 100,000, and at present 
returning two Members, and to which an 
additional number will be given—there are, 
as the House is well aware, some counties 
returning three Members each at present : 
Bedford; Cheshire, southern division; Che- 
shire, northern; Cornwall, western; Corne- 
wall, eastern; Derby, northern; Derby, 
sovthern; Devon, southern; Devon, north- 
ern; Durham, northern; Durham, south- 
ern; Essex, southern; Essex, northern; 
Gloucester, western; Hampshire, northern; 
Kent, western; Kent, eastern; Lincoln, 
Parts of Lindsey; Lincoln, Parts of Kes- 
teven and Holland; Middlesex: Monmouth; 
Norfolk, western; Norfolk, eastern; Staf- 
ford, northern; Stafford, southern; Somer- 
set, western; Somerset, eastern; Salop, 
northern; Suffolk, eastern; Suffolk, west- 
ern; Surrey, eastern; Sussex, eastern; 
Warwick, northern; Worcester, eastern; 
York, East Riding; York, North. Wales: 
Glamorgan. One additional Member to 
each of these will make 38 Members. 
I have mentioned already, with regard 
to the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
South Lancashire, that they will each 
be divided into two parts; and the di- 
vision has been made in such a manner, 
that there will be in each case nearly an 
equal population in each of the divisions; 
and when it is stated that there is nearly 
800,000 in one, and 500,000 in the other, 
the House will agree that it will be fair to 
divide them in this way. [An Hon. Mem- 
BER: Does the noble Lord propose to give 
three Members to each division of the 
West Riding ?] Three to each division 
of the West Riding, and three to each 
division of South Lancashire. The list of 
boroughs having a population of more than 
100,000 at present returning two Mem- 
bers, but which hereafter are to return 
three, the following are included: Bir- 
mingham, Bristol (city), Bradford (York- 
shire), Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester (city), 
Sheffield, Wolverhampton ; Salford, to 
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Members. The unrepresented towns con- 
taining more than 20,000, which are to 
return one Member each, are Birkenhead, 
Burnley, and Staleybridge;—total, 3 Mem- 
bers. The divisions of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire and South Lancashire into 
two each, each such subdivision to return 
three Members, will appropriate eight 
more of the vacant sects. The new bo- 
rough of Chelsea and Kensington will take 
two more; the Inns of Court, two; the 
London University, one; and all these 
together, with the three seats reserved for 
Scotland, make up the total number of 66. 
It may be convenient to the House if I 
give a summary of the manner in which 
we propose disposing of the 66 vacant 
seats. It is thus :— 


@ 


Counties, and divisions of counties. 3 


West Riding Pes ~ 4 
South Lancashire ... eee we «lo 
Three new boroughs, one each ... 3 
One new borough ... ait ope 
Nine boroughs, one each additional 9 
Inns of Court 2 
London University... 1 
Scotland és 3 

Total 66 


I believe, Sir, 1 have now gone through 
all the general features of the measure 
which I propose to introduce; and having 
stated to the House, though 1 hope not at 
too great length, in such a manner that 
Members of the House will fully under- 
stand what it is we propose, I do not mean 
to enter into any further general considera- 
tions connected with the subject. My be- 
lief is, that the measure will tend to cor- 
rect inequalities which sooner or later 
must be amended, and that, in adding to 
the number ef persons privileged to send 
Members to this House, you will give a 
wider basis to the representation, and you 
thereby contribute to the strength and 
security of your institutions, and cause 
the people greater confidence in them. 
With these words, Sir, I will not do more 
at present than move for leave to bring in 
the Bilis, namely, Parliamentary Repre- 
sentation and Vacating of Seats. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he was induced to 
rise thus early because the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright) had thought 
fit to present that night a petition from 
Liverpool imputing corrupt practices to the 
freemen of that place. Ile (Mr. Liddell) 
rejoiced that he had done so; because, 
without any violation of the rules of the 
House, he was enabled to meet the charge 
at the earliest possible moment.. Ie trusted 
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the hon. Member for Manchester would! and confirmed by what had since occurred 
take the first opportunity of making some | in both Houses of Parliament, and in that 
specific songs men St soaplnenents of portion of the public press to which they 
that petition. He would tell the hon. Mem- | were accustomed to look as the organs of 
ber that he (Mr. Liddell) was prepared to| the existing Administration. It ooh not 
fight the battle of the freemen of Liverpool, | his desire, or that of the Gentlemen with 
to vindicate their character, and maintain; whom he acted, to add to the difficulties 
Sarat bs table tecmetoantest e] pista he soeun oe Maes 
C | plunge the country into, appeals of an 
bulky petition with 3,000 signatures, when | atlas vature eve the pe occasion. 
he reminded them that the population of He adhered to the opinion he stated to the 
Loupe sy pre © Pag with a | House on the first night of the Session, 
— i aeons “8 out tye e wage on | and could only express the hope that the 
the regis a ere would, of course, there- | Bill would not reach its second reading, 
fore, be uo difficulty in getting that num- | but would be postponed in deference to the 
Sesh Sik ton vslta Soa aes prgren| banal tgs the deeeabee ol ati gaaling 
| hoped that the discussion of such excitin 
a Bill of disfranchisement against any of | nadiiena as must necessarily arise upon ; 
the existing freemen, though he might see | new Reform Bill might be avoided by the 
reason to object to the future disfranchise- | prudence of the Government. The noble 
ment of that class of voters. Passing from | Lord began his statement by saying that 
pw subject, he Yay to one ha nineteen boroughs, which returned twenty- 
noble Lord had just delivered, ‘The noble chised., Was ¢ possible that the noble Lord 
t . ble | chised. Was it possible that the noble Lor 
ag pemmanene his oor ss pie iy could carry out a measure of disfranchise-; 
to the proceedings of Mr. Grey, and the| ment to that extent without occasioning, 
Reform oe latter end of the last | much painful discussion, as well among his 
century;-and in doing so, to a great extent, | friend hi ts? Again, it 
he oat. away the eels from ‘his own feet | senciito’ thet: agree bet te ae 
in proposing such a change as that to | prospective disfranchisement of the free- 
which ne 4 ao just sigue _ The | men, without giving occasion to a vast 
proposals of Mr. Grey were made in re-| amount of acrimonious discussion. Yet 
ference " an oak ong’ Parliament, and | the noble Lord, in bringing forward this 
it seemed to him that the noble Lord, in| measure of reform, had, with /his eyes 
going through the long series of objec-| open, risked such discussions at a time 
rw ase wn) site by ~ gover. agen the energies of the country should 
ment os it was then sumed, a4 tone | i eemeane —— of 1 sents the rable 
stating that every one of these had since) Lord might confidently expect to meet with 
Sek ie tad Joneciohed ine cin sage henamt aha. enee ead arteoan 
aa our 0 e Urown an e interests 0 
ment for again disturbing, or threatening to ‘the country; but he would remind the noble 
disturb the peace of society by a new Re-| Lord that if he carried his Bill, it would 
form Bill. The noble Lord mentioned with involve almost the necessity of a dissolution 
great admiration and applause the name of | of Parliament in the course of the summer 
Charles Earl Grey; in which he (Mr. Lid-| or autumn. Who could tell what changes 
oa gone: he pry: wide pve aon gy ep dtm he: Hage 
-| prosecution of a protracted war? 10 
sure was calculated to excite angry and | could tell what thine might take place 
eee wisage sing * a time when | in public opinion, or who could predict with 
" sg a a to be plunged into | any confidence the temper the people of 
a long and costly war, the name of| England might be in at the very moment 
Henry Earl Grey might be referred to| when the noble Lord should come forward 
the first night ‘of tho Sencion he. folt| Farliameat{’ "Ho had heard, indost, tha 
sion he fe arliament ¢ e had heard, indeed, that 
himself justified in asking the noble Lord | in another place it had been stated that 
to postpone the consideration of this ex-| the hope of preserving peace had not yet 
citing question, at a period when all Europe | been cuakined He thought that hope 
was about to be engaged in a general war, | was shared in by very few persons in this 
his opinion had been greatly strengthened | country; and in whatever bosom it might 
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have found a refuge, it must be a hope 
very nearly akin to despair. He remem- 
bered certain lines of that poet who sang 
the ‘* pleasures ’’ and the fallacies of hope, 
which well described, in his opinion, the 
condition of the noble Earl who held the 
first place in Her Majesty’s Councils, and 
he would recommen< them to the attention 
of the noble Lord :— 
“When Murder bared his arm, and rampant War, 
Yoked the red dragons of her iron car; 
When Peace and Mercy, banished from the plain, 
Sprung on the viewless winds to Heaven again, 
All, all forsook the friendless guilty mind, 
But Hope, the charmer, lingered still behind!” 


Now, when he found that the Minister of 
Russia had actually left our shores; when 
orders had been sent for the recall of the 
British mission at St. Petersburg; when 
larger bodies of troops were on the eve of 
departure for the seat of war in the East; 
when the French and English combined 
fleets were riding on the waters of the 
Euxine; when preparations on a most ex- 
tensive kind were going on for the formation 
of a fleet to the Baltic;—he should be glad 
to know where that last remnant of hope 
was to be found which still appeared 
not quite extinct in the breast of the 
Prime Minister, and, perhaps, of the 
noble Lord opposite. He did not think 
there was any foundation for it whatever; 
and as he believed that this country 
was about to be involved in a war which 
was likely to be more protracted in its du- 
ration and more serious in its consequences 
than the noble Lord seemed to anticipate, 
he conjured him once more to consider 
whether the present was not a juncture 
at which such 4 measure ought not to 
be pressed upon Parliament. He had no 
doubt that many of the provisions of the 
proposed Bill were worthy of serious con- 
sideration ; and when the time came for 
discussing the question of Parliamentary 
reform, he might feel it to be for the ad- 
vantage of the country that the propositions 
of the noble Lord should be fully heard; 
but he would not now enter into that 
subject, because it was the duty of every 
well-wisher of the country to avoid exciting 
anything like acrimonious debates at the 
present moment. Before he sat down, 
however, there was one point to which he 
wished to allude, upon which he thought 
Parliament and the country had a right to 
some explanation: he meant the resigna- 
tion of the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Viscount 
Palmerston), at a time when public affairs 
Mr. Liddell 
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were in a very critical state. The House 
would recollect that when the Cabinet was 
supposed to be engaged in discussions upon 
the Reform Bill, the retirement of the noble 
Lord the Home Secretary was made known 
to the country. He begged to assure the 
noble Lord that, as no man upon the Trea- 
sury bench possessed more the confidence 
of the country than the noble Lord, so no 
man in that House was prepared to speak 
of him with more respect than he was; but 
he thought that the noble Lord owed it to 
his own character, and to the satisfaction 
of the House and the country, now that 
the question of Parliamentary reform was 
brought fairly under their notice, to give 
some explanation of that retirement which, 
at a very critical moment of our domestic 
history, left this country for twelve days 
without a Home Seeretary. He hoped 
that the noble Lord would not think that 
he asked this question from any impertinent 
curiosity. He hoped the noble Lord knew 
that he was of sufficient importance, and 
filled sufficient space in the estimation of 
his countrymen, to render anything that 
he did in a public matter the subject of 
remark, and deserving such an explanation 
as the circumstance might seem to demand. 
Upon that account he wished to ask the 
noble Lord if he would condescend to in- 
form the House what were the circum- 
stances in connexion with the Reform Bill 
which had led him to abandon the helm 
which he guided with so much vigour, and 
to leave the country at a most critical period 
twelve days without a Secretary of. State 
for the Home Department? With respect 
to the scheme before the House, many ob- 
jections could be raised to it, and, perhaps, 
some points deserved consideration; but as 
he would have other opportunities of exa- 
mining the details of the measure, he would 
not trouble the House at present with any 
further observations. All he had to say in 
conclusion was, that he hoped the Bill would 
be discussed with calmness and dignity. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE asked whether the 
same principle which had been laid down as 
regarded England, disfranchising boroughs 
with less than 300 electors, was to be ap- 
plied to Scotland ? 

Mr. F. FRENCH wished to know, with 
regard to Ireland, not only whether the 
boroughs having less than 300 electors 
were to be disfranchised, but also whether 
the counties in Ireland having more than 
100,000 inhabitants were to have additional 
Members ? 


Mr. ELLICE said, he could not allow 
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this Bill to be introduced without saying | left to the working men of this country. 
that he thought it rather hard that all the | The working men of this country were now 
freemen in the country should be included | unfortunately engaged in a great struggle 
in one general condemnation for corruption. | for the maintenance of the value of their 
It would be very ungrateful in him to join | labour. If they were obliged to maintain 
in that imputation which had been cast! against them principles which were in 
upon his constituents, seeing that he had | themselves unanswerable, and in opposi- 
represented those truly independent, ho-| tion to which these poor people were 
nest, and incorruptible men of the borough | banded very much against their own in- 
of Coventry for nearly forty years in that | terest, surely it must be most unwise to 
House, and he defied the noble Lord or | take away from them their right to a share 
anybody who joined in that general impu- | of the representation in that House, and of 
tation, to say that on any one occasion, at | the chance of their opinion being brought 
all events within the last half century, any | before the Government and the country. 
complaint had been made of the corruption | These considerations should, at all events, 
of the freemen who formed part of his con- | have some weight before they destroyed 
stituents. This he would say, that during | this class of voters. After what had been 
that long time, having been engaged in | said by the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
numerous elections, not always of the most | Liddell), against whom charges of corrup- 
quiet description, and contested with con- | tion had been made in that House, he could 
siderable feeling and excitement, he had | not sit there and allow those whom he had 
never known an occasion in which freemen | so long represented, and who had so ho- 
voting either for him or against him had | nestly exercised their franchise, to be con- 
received one shilling. He should be un-|demned without giving his testimony to 
worthy to represent those poor men in that | their equal fitness to exercise the franchise 
House if he did not bear that testimony to | to any other constituency. 

their purity. In old times, it was true,| Mr. GEACH said, he should be equally 
there was great corruption among the free- | guilty of ingratitude if he did not get up 
men at Coventry, because there was great | and bear his testimony to what had been 
corruption in the corporation. There were | stated by his right hon. colleague. He had 
large charities, and a distribution of these had a great deal to do with the constituen- 
charities among the freemen certainly ‘cies of this country, and knew very well 
caused great corruption. The corporation | the degree of intelligence that was to be 
had the whole civie force, and the elections | found in boroughs and counties, from prac- 
were conducted on principles not calculated | tical communion with a great number of 
to preserve the peace. That had entirely | the electors, and he did say most sincerely 
ceased ; and he now heard with equal sur-| that the freemen formed a class of voters 
prise and regret these independent men | of greater aggregate intelligence than he 
included in the general condemnation for | had found in any other class of voters. 
corruption. There was one good argument | Few men better understood political prin- 
for this franchise of the freemen being sup- | ciples, or were more determined to carry 
ported. The noble Lord wished to give | those principles out without any corruption 
the elective franchise to the most merito-| whatever. He said, with his right hon. 
rious and best informed of the working / colleague, that such men ought not to 
classes. Now, the process by which the | be disfranchised. The present generation 
freeman in Coventry gained his vote was, | ought not to be disfranchised, for where 
by serving seven years to one and the same | could they find such a set of men if these 
master in that city, and if his conduct was| were taken away? He could say truly, 
not good during that period—and his mas-| from his experience of the borough of 
ter testified to it—he could not obtain his | Coventry, that the class of voters were as 
freedom. What better proof could they | independent, as intelligent, and as incorrup- 
have of the fitness and the qualification of | tible as any other constituency whatever. 
that workman? If they intended to give| Cotonen SIBTHORP hoped the free- 
the elective franchise to the workman, what | men of Lincoln and the freemen generally 
better proof of his fitness could they have | would treat with the same contempt that 
than his having faithfully served one mas-| he did the unjust, unnecessary, and un- 
ter during the whole of that time? And, | worthy observations of the noble Lord. He 
he must say, this did not appear to him| wished Her Majesty's Ministers were as 
the precise and particular time at which | honest, and upright, and straightforward 
they should take away the few franchises | as the freemen were, and then they would 
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have a Treasury bench more pure, more to 
be relied upon, and better deserving the 
confidence of the House. He had known 
these freemen for many years, he enter- 
tained_the highest opinion of them, and he 
would not condescend to say more in their 
defence. Objecting as he did to the Bill 
almost altogether, he would not trespass 
on the House more, than by again repeat- 
ing that he hoped the freemen of England 
would treat the unworthy observations, and 
the unworthy stigma which the noble Lord 
had cast upon them with contempt. 

Sir B. HALL did not wish now to raise 
any discussion upon the point, but he wished 
to ask a question of the noble Lord. The 
three hon. Gentlemen who had preceded 
him, had complained of disfranchisement as 
regarded their constituents, but he had to 
complain of a want of enfranchisement as 
far as regarded the metropolis. [A laugh. | 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might laugh, and 
he had no doubt it was a cause of great sa- 
tisfaction to them that additional represen- 
tatives were not to be returned by the me- 
tropolitan boroughs, because they gene- 
rally returned those who were opposed to 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. The noble Lord proposed to give 
an additional Member to the borough of 
Salford, and he took—so far as he under- 
stood—100,000 inhabitants as the point 
above which he would give a third Member. 
He asked his noble Friend, therefore, on 
what principle it was that he made such a 
distinction between the metropolis and the 
rest of the country ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked if the noble 
Lord had formed any estimate of the num- 
ber of electors each constituency would 
have under this Bill ? 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord as to the represen- 
tation of minorities was a whimsical one, 
to say the least of it. He would ask was 
the noble Lord prepared to apply the prin- 
ciple to the proceedings of that House ? 
For instance, that out of every three mea- 
sures, the majority should carry two, and 
the minority one? There was another 
point with regard to which he suspended 
his opinion, coming from such a constitu- 
tional authority as the noble Lord—that 
relating to Members not vacating their 
seats on accepting office. The noble Lord 
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said that that was a Tory measure. It 
was brought forward under -Godolphin’s 
Ministry as a compromise. A measure had 
been proposed to prevent Ministers sitting 
in the House, and as a compromise, Lord 
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Godolphin brought forward a measure to 
provide that any person who accepted of- 
fice vacated his seat ; and Mr, Hallam had 
described that as being a most valuable and 
serviceable provision. The noble Lord said 
that by this provision the Crown was re- 


stricted in its choice. But the noble Lord 
should recollect that it was part of a sys- 
tem ; and the question was whether the 
disadvantages were not counterbalanced by 
the advantages. 

Mr. TUFNELL complained that the 
Bill did not deal with the property qualifi- 
cation of Members. In 1852, the noble 
Lord brought in a Bill repealing the pro- 
perty qualification altogether. He (Mr. 
Tufnell) had himself brought that measure 
forward in the last Session, and if he had 
not expected that it would have been dealt 
with in this Bill, he should have brought it 
forward again. It was known that this 
qualification was absolutely useless. They 
had granted constitutions to the colonies, 
and in every one of them had declared 
that every person who was qualified to be 
an elector, should also be qualified to be 
a representative. He hoped the same con- 
fidence would be shown in the people of 
this country; but as the noble Lord had 
omitted it, he could only say that he should 
take the earliest opportunity of himself in- 
troducing a measure to the House having 
that object. 

Mr. HUME said, one great object he 
had always had in view in promoting re- 
form, was to bring within the pale of the 
constitution that great and valuable body, 
who had been very much neglected, the 
higher class of artisans. The noble Lord ona 
former occasion expressed exactly the opi- 
nion he (Mr. Hume) had always entertained, 
that the working class of this country had 
shown themselves so quiet and intelligent, 
that he admitted they ought to have the 
franchise. The present measure, however, 
so far as he saw, gave no opportunity for 
accomplishing that. He did not know how 
they were to be admitted under a 6/. fran- 
chise, and a residence of two years and a 
half. Such a provision would not admit 
more than one in 20. If it had been a 
51. franchise, and a residence of one year, 
many would have been admitted; but Jook- 
ing at the great change of empleyment, 
and the consequent necessity of the work- 
ing classes having to go from place to 
place, the noble Lord would see that re- 
quiring a residence of two years and six 
months would exclude a great many of 
them. The franchise was to be extended 
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‘to the literary man and the man in high 
rank, but he saw no provision made for 
the masses of the people. At present the 
working men were nearly all excluded. 
He had seen a list of one thousand work- 
men at one of the largest manufactories, 
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and there were only three voters among, 


them. He was very much pleased, how- 
ever, to see the extension there was, and 
that the noble Lord persevered in bring- 


ing forward the measure at the present | 


time. He very much approved of Sche- 
dule A. The existence of the constitu- 
encies in Schedule A had been the re- 
proach of this country. He thought also 
that Schedule B might be considered va- 
luable. He should also have much pre- 
ferred that the noble Lord should have | 
brought down the suffrage to one univer- 
sal standard—namely, the municipal suf- 
frage. He asked the noble Lord whether 
any estimate had been formed of the num- 
ber of electors there would be under the 
new franchise. At the present moment 
there were in round numbers 900,000, 
and he wished to know whether they 
would be increased or lessened ? He hoped 
the House would not agree to the proposi- 
tion to give a representative to the mino- 
rity, because all our institutions weie| 
grounded on the principle of a majority, 
and he should be very sorry to see any 
innovation on that principle. He wished 
also to ask how it was that while the bo- 
rough of Salford was to have another Mem- 
ber, the borough of the Tower Hamlets, 
with a population of more than 400,000, 
was only to have two Members. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: It is not likely, 
Sir, that I, who so much dislike the first 
Reform Bill, should look upon the present 
with very favourable eyes. That measure 
was hailed as a revolutionary measure by 
every man inthe country who liked revo- 
lutions, and it was repelled by every man 
who disliked revolutions—both of them alike 
calling it honestly by that name. Sir, I 
find no fault with the noble Lord for pur- 
suing the course on which he then entered. 
But, Sir, I confess I am again somewhat 
perplexed—as I was last year—to know 
how to interpret our common language, 
when I hear such a policy characterised by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, as Conservative progress. Sir, it is 
progress undoubtedly—progress in that 
evolutionary policy which the noble Lord 
himself so characterised 21 years ago, and 
which I still think entitled to that charaec- 
1er, Now, Sir, not to call names without 
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stating clearly what I mean, I mean this : 
that you are now trying—as you were then 
trying—to sever property from power. 
And, no matter by what means you do it, 
or what words you use, that severance is 
Socialism. Whether it be wise in the 
noble Lord to bring in such a Bill at this 
time, I care not ; perhaps it is immaterial. 
I do not think it matters much whether 
we are to discuss it in a state of war or 
peace, in this point of view—for the mea- 
sure itself contains within it that which 
sooner or later must be destructive. It is 
of no use in the world speaking of it in 
other language. There is no reason in 
the world for stopping where you propose 
to donow. Sir, this measure is incense 
offered to that party whom, for a quarter of 
a century, the noble Lord has idolised—a 
party who honestly declare, without any 
disguise, that their intention and their hope 
is to establish shortly democracy in this 
country. 

Mr. J. BALL, without professing to 
measure himself with the hon. Member for 
West Surrey (Mr. Drummond), ventured 
to express his opinion that the admission 
to political power of the activity and intelli- 
gence of the working classes was a most 
eminently Conservative measure. When 
he saw what those men had done in every 
department of industry, he felt convinced, 
if the franchise were withheld, they would 
take some short and perhaps dangerous 
way of obtaining it. With reference to 
the observations of the hun. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume), he would remind 
him of the provision which supplied, to a 
certain extent, the defect pointed out—he 
alluded to that provision by which those 
who had 50/. in a savings bank were to 
become entitled to the franchise. He 
trusted that principle would be extended 
not merely to those who had money in 
savings banks, but to those who had effect- 
ed assurances in any shape, which was 
quite as good a test of the working man’s 
character and ability. The noble Lord 
had not yet alluded to Ireland. Although 
it was true the public mind was preoccu- 
pied with grave matters, it would cause 
great disappointment and dissatisfaction in 
Ireland if the same Session which saw the 
application of sound and rational views of 
reform to England, was allowed to pass 
without a settlement of the same question 





in Ireland; and if any unforeseen obstacles 
should prevent the introduction of the Bull 
with regard to Ireland, he hoped the whole 
question would be postponed. 
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Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Several hon. 
Members have asked me, as well as the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, 
with respect to the measures for Scotland 
and Ireland. All I can say is, though I 
will not attempt to explain those measures, 
the same principles will be applied general- 
ly to Ireland and Scotland; and whilst the 
number of Members for Ireland will be the 
same, the number for Scotland will be 
three more than at present. With regard 
to any other provisions, I must beg leave 
to decline answering any questions with 
respect to them at present; the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, and the Lord Advocate 
for Scotland, will at the proper time sub- 
mit the measures for those two countries 
to the consideration of the House. The 
hon. Member for Marylebone has asked 
me why there is not a greater addition to 
the number of metropolitan Members. 
There is to be a new borough created of 
Chelsea and Kensington, which will return 
two Members; and really I think that 
a sufficient addition to the number of 
metropolitan Members. When we consider 
how much the metropolis is like one town, 
and the advantage the Members have of 
always being here with their constituents— 
when we consider that those Members, like 
my hon. Friend, have frequent communi- 
eation with their constituents—and perhaps 
after seeing some hundreds of them in the 
morning, come here at night to express 
their views—I think the metropolis—ex- 
cept of course that part which I have the 
honour to represent myself—is sufficiently 
represented. The hon. Member for Co- 
ventry objects to the proposal for the future 
disfranchisement of the freemen. I can 
only say, not denying anything he says 
with respect to the freemen of Coventry, 
to whose good conduct he bears testimony, 
that complaints of the conduct of the free- 
men generally have been made; and when 
inquiries have been instituted, the general 
opinion with respect to the freemen has 
been, that they are a class more particu- 
larly liable to the charge of bribery and 
corruption than any other. We do not 
propose to take away the votes of the pre- 
sent holders, but to prevent such a class of 
voters being perpetuated. I do not wish 
to enter into the details of the measure—I 
would rather the House should seriously 
consider those details when the Bill is be- 
fore them; I am aware that with every ex- 
planation I shall give, they cannot form 
such an adequate conception of its provi- 
sions as they will really obtain by a careful 
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study of the Bill itself. I only hope the 
House will give it their impartial consider. 
ation, and I am sure they will see—for it 
is sufficiently apparent—it has not been 
drawn with reference to party views, but 
with a view solely to obtaining the best 
general representation of the country. 
The hon. Member for West Surrey says 
the whole of this plan, as that of the Bill 
of 1831, is intended to advanee democracy. 
I differ entirely from the hon. Gentleman 
in this porte, I remember very well 
the predictions of 1831—the King was to 
quit his throne—the House of Lords was 
to be abolished—every sort of calamity 
was to fall upon us. For my own part, if 
I have not been a very inaccurate observer 
of events, I think the populace during the 
time of the reformed Parliament have 
become more attached to the institutions 
of the country, more decided in their affec- 
tion tothe Throne, than they were in those 
times. One thing I remember very well: 
that in the year 1819—at the elose of the 
year—the Minister came down here with 
six Bills, which he introduced into this 
House. One was to prevent public meet- 
ings; another was to gag the press; ano- 
ther was aimed against another popular 
right; and all were, as Lord Castlereagh 
described them, measures of strong coer- 
cion to repress the feelings of disaffection 
which generally prevailed. Let us not 
forget the words of my noble Friend the 
Home Secretary (Viscount Palmerston), 
that there are more than one kind of revo- 
lutionists—there are those who seek di- 
rectly, by tumult and violence, to institute 
a different form of government, and others 
who, by opposing all well-considered and 
useful reforms, impede all moderate pro- 
gress, and thus produce the necessity of 
those violent changes which they profess 
to dislike. Sir, my belief is, that this 
measure is what my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government characterised as 
liberal and conservative. I think it both 
liberal and conservative, and that it comes 
under the description which he gave of 
those measures which Ministers would un- 
dertake. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: The noble Lord 
has omitted to answer the question I put 
to him. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: With re- 
spect to the hon. Gentleman's question, I 
have not ventured on any figures, as it is 
difficult to say how many of a certain class 
now have votes, and therefore to ascertain 
what additional number of voters will be 
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created. All I can say is, we have endea- 
voured to introduce classes well fitted to 
exercise the franchise, such as those who 
have 501, in a savings bank; aud the greater 
the number of voters from those classes 
the better. 

Mr. W. D. SEYMOUR inquired whe- 
ther the two years and a half residence 
was to be in the same house or in the same 
borough ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: In the 
same borough, but not necessarily in the 
same house. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE thought the mea- 
sure ought to be judged of as a whole; 
and he believed that as a whole it would 
become, with some amendment, a most ex- 
cellent measure. What the noble Lord 
had now to do was to convince the country 
that the Government was in earnest, and 
that they were determined to pass a Bill 
that should improve the representation of 
the people. Let the noble Lord on no ac- 
count listen to hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
or to those other evil counsellors with 
whom he was doubtless beset, and post- 
pone the discussion of the measure until 
the question of war or peace had been 
settled, or, in case of war, until peace had 
again been restored. If they were to wait 
till the termination of the expected war, 
who could say when such a struggle as 
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noble Lord had now to do was not to listen 
to any proposal to postpone the measure. 
Let him fight it out in the House, and let 
him trust the rest to the people. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would probably do what 
they did in 1852. He had in his hand a 
list of above a hundred hon. Gentlemen who 
met at Lord Derby’s when they had only 
the little Reform Bill of 1852 before them. 
He would not read the names, for the 
House might easily guess who would be 
present on such an occasion, There was 
for instance, the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli), who by some accident got 
into office the year before last, But the 
report of the meeting proceeded thus :— 
‘‘At a meeting held at Lord Derby’s 
house yesterday, the policy to be pursued 
by the Protectionists with respect to the 
Reform Bill was discussed, and it was 
unanimously — unanimously’— determined 
to oppose the second reading of the Bill.” 
That was just what they would do now, 
and now they had got an impending war 
thrown in to assist them. Therefore, he 
again warned the noble Lord not to listen 
to them, for they would oppose any Re- 
form Bill, whether it was only a little one, 
or one of larger dimensions, How far the 
present measure would be popular, would 
depend upon how far it opened the door— 
as the noble Lord called it—to the indus- 


that with which Europe was threatened | trious classes. The two and a half years, 


would be concluded ? 


said, ‘‘ war to the knife,” but the country | 
would think well of the Bill when they | 


heard that. For what did hon. Gentle- 
men opposite do, or rather mean to do, 
with reference to the Bill of 1852—a Bill 
which no one on that side of the House 


. thought worth discussing? Even the right 


hon. Gentleman the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir J. Graham) denounced it on the hus- 
tings. He said, and said truly, that it 
could do no good, and that it was adding 
littleness to littleness, and corruption to 
corruption, The present measure was 
much better, In the first place, the Go- 
vernment had given them an honest Sche- 
dule A, and also a very fair Schedule B, 
for they found in them several Whig bo- 
roughs. There was Calne, for instance, 
the borough which was the subject of so 
much dispute in 1831 and 1832. So also 
there was Lord Zetland’s borough—there 
was no need mincing the matter, for every- 
body kuew what nomination was—Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire. There was Arundel, 
too. The disfranchisement of these Whig 
boroughs was a good step, and all the 








Hon. Gentlemen | he thought, was objectionable, for it might 


be extended to three and a half; because 
the term might be completed just after 
the time for registration, and then a man 
would have to wait till the next year. This 
was not the time to go into details; but he 
thought the noble Lord’s explanation re- 
pecting the metropolitan boroughs was not 
quite satisfactory. Those boroughs were 
very large, and being close at hand their 
Members had more to do; and that was a 
reason, he should have thought, why there 
should be more of them. In conclusion, 
the noble Lord must depend upon the 
support of the country, and the exertions 
of his own Government, to give effect 
to a measure of justice to the working 
classes which, he thought, had been too 
long delayed. 

Mr. E. BALL could not allow the debate 
to close without expressing his gratitude 
to the noble Lord the Member for London 
for his proposal to give the London Univer- 
sity the right of being represented in the 
House of Commons. The noble Lord 
might be assured that they were never so 
safe as when they gave power to mind, and 
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that the representation of the country | riod of an enchantment. These men, whose 
could not be better advanced than by con- words (whether uttered in defence of a 
ferring the franchise upon the educated nation’s freedom or with the vivid denun- 
portion of the community; and, on behalf ciation of a brilliant eloquence, scorching 
of the University of London, he begged | corruptions which no fires save those of 
to thank the noble Lord for the privilege | Phlegethon can ever utterly consume) are 
he proposed to confer upon it. still revered as a nation’s oracles. These 
Mr. HEYWOOD observed that in the men, I say, on their first advent to this 
county of Lancaster the admission of the | House, never could have had bond fide 
102. householders would about double the property qualifications. 
number of electors, and at the same time| Sir, averse at all times to aught that 
it would, of course, double the expense of , may savour of personality, I congratulate 
elections, as twice the number of electors | myself that the recollections of the past 
would have to be brought to the poll upon | furnish me with sufficient illustrations for 
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each occasion. 

Mr. MURROUGH: Sir, I must confess 
that I feel some disappointment, which 
will also be entertained by the great ope- 


rative constituencies of this kingdom, that | 


this Bill falls short of the one formerly in- 


troduced by the noble Lord in one impor- | 


tant particular, inasmuch as it contains no 
provision for the abolition of the property 
qualification for Members to serve in Par- 
liament;—and in the remarks which I am 
about to make on this subject, I will not 
weary the House by a recapitulation of 


those reasons which naturally suggest | 


themselves why a constituency should be 
most unfettered in the choice of its repre- 
sentatives; neither will I dwell upon the 
fact, fraught though it be with conviction, 
that Scotland, in nowise affected by this 
law, returns to this House representatives 
in property, in talents, and in integrity, 
inferior to none. 
to the summit of the argument and endea- 
vour to demonstrate not only that this law 


has ever been systematically evaded, but. 
that to its systematic evasion this House, 


at the most brilliant periods of its history, 


has been indebted for its most illustrious | 
ornaments. Addison, the author of a liter- | 
ature, the mainstay of a great political , 


party, redeemed from absolute necessity by 
the emoluments of office. 
spicuously, where all was radiant, yet kept 
in perpetual penury by follies which were 
but as moths in the sunbeams of his 
genius. Curran, the spirit of his age, 
possessing an intellect which proclaimed 
its more than earthly origin, but denied 
by a too frugal providence the meanest 
gifts of worldly affiance; and Sheil, the 
brilliant author of Evadne, whose early 
life was subject to all the vicissitudes of a 
capricious fortune, but on whose accents 
I have known this House to linger with an 


But I will rise at once | 


Sheridan con-| 


my argument, to preclude the necessity of 
reference to modern instances; but I shall 
not exceed the boundaries of Parliamentary 
usage or tlhe time of debate when I put it 
to the House whether there are not men 
on both sides of that table who have served 
the country with utility to the public and 
honour to themselves, who on the door and 
threshold of their Parliamentary career, 
when perchance their hopes were at the 
highest, and their aspirations at the bright- 
est, were utterly without bond fide property 
qualifications. 

But, Sir, it may not be uninstructive for 
the House to pause for a few short mo- 
ments, and consider the position of the 
three parties more immediately affected 
by this law, the unseated but elected repre- 
sentative; the candidate discarded at the 
poll, but successful by usurpation; and the 
constituency cheated of its privileges and 
defrauded of its franchise. With respect 
_to the first, I will not offend the taste of 
the House by dilating upon the humiliation 
of a sensitive mind wrung by a personal 
indignity which none but the most lost 
and sordid could inflict; neither can we 
derive any satisfaction from the considera- 
tion of one whose path to the House is 
strewn with dishonour, and whose only 
title to a seat among us is a sufficient pa- 
trimony; but to the constituency we may 
most usefully direct our attention. Prior to 
_ the election the pretensions of both candi- 
dates may have been equal; of the extent 
| of their fortunes, all but the venal must be 
profoundly ignorant; at length they proceed 
to the contest, and perhaps they select 
| their man as the uncompromising advocate 
of civil and religious liberty, or in his 
| varied acquirements they discern the ma- 
terial of future statesmanship; perechancé 
| his claims are of a less exalted character— 


| aptitude for public business or strotig sym- 


| 


| 


admiration so breathless that every word | pathy with local interests. At length the 
bore the operation of a spell, and every pe- election is declared void; and through the 
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instrumentality of one of those wretched 
agents (who, like other vermin, are gene- 
rated in commingled heat and corruption) 
they find themselves deprived of the repre- 
sentative of their choice, and have foisted 
on them one whose person they loathe, 
detest, and abhor; whose manners _per- 
chance are the graces of a stable yard, and 
whose highest talents are the vulgar, cun- 
ning, and low-lived astuteness of a pert 
and pettyfogging pleadership. Perchance 
there are some present who may deem that 
I have delineated character with somewhat 
too much severity. I trust that I can make 
due allowances for errors of judgment; but 
between the meaner vices of sordid minds 
and the infamy of debased ones, I will not 
stop to discriminate. 

Sir, I am well aware that it may be 
urged upon this as upon a recent occa- 
sion that our system is not yet ripe for 
important reforms, and that in favour of 
the abolition of this law no agitation pre- 
vails. The representatives of operative con- 
stituencies know well enough the ground- 
lessness of such assertion; but, Sir, I again 
reprobate that shortsighted policy which 
promulgates the notion that nothing will 
be yielded to inherent justice, but all to the 
violenve of agitation. I believe that the 
publication of such opinions wiil be found 
destructive both to Government and the safe- 
ty and stability of that property, the rights 
of which you are so accustomed to over- 
estimate. I feel satisfied that if you suc- 
ceed in infecting the public mind with a 
doctrine so pernicious, you will destroy the 
best feelings of that populace which has 
now become the people of England, and 
convert them from the industrial author's 
of a nation’s wealth into a blazing mass 
of hot and revolutionary embers. Under 
convictions of this nature, and the default 
of the noble Lord, I shall take an early 
opportunity of moving the House for leave 
to introduce a Bill on this subject. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that had the Bill 
been entirely confined to England, he should 
not have risen to make even a single obser- 
vation. There was, however, one provision 
in it which affected Ireland and Scotland 
as much as England, and which was quite 
sufficient, in his judgment, to alarm the 
constituencies of the United Kingdom. 
The provision to which he alluded, and to 
which he would invite for a single moment 
the attention of the House, because he be- 
lieved it to be fraught with danger, was 
that which proposed to repeal the enact- 
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ment of the Statute of Anne, which com- 
pelled every Member of that House, on ac- 
cepting Government office, immediately to 
vacate his seat, and to go again to his con- 


stituents for re-election. In his own coun- 
try an instance had occurred in which sixty 
Members of Parliament, whose elections 
had been secured by great sacrifices on 
the part of the constituent body, had as- 
sembled in & room in Dublin, and had 
made a solemn and sacred declaration, 
in the face of the country, in favour of 
the adoption of a certain line of policy. 
Whether that policy was right, or whether 
it was mischievous, was a question which 
he would not now diseuss—at any rate, it 
was a policy which had the sanction of the 
great mass of the Irish people. Since that 
time certain of those Members of Parlia- 
ment had been received into the Govern- 
ment, and had been obliged, in conse- 
quence, to go before their respective con- 
stituencies, and to stand or fall by their 
verdict. He need not say that those Mem- 
bers were successful; but suppose this Bill 
were passed, and the salutary provision 
which had so long existed were altogether 
done away with, what check would they 
have upon corruption? If 100 Members 
of Parliament were to pledge themselves 
to a certain policy, and the whulesome 
check which the present law provided were 
abolished, every man of easy virtue would 
sell himself to the Government, to do the 
Government work, and would abandon his 
constituents. There was no man holding 
even the lowest situation in a gentleman’s 
family, whose state of servitude was more 
degrading or complete than that of the 
Member of that House who accepted a 
subordinate situation in the Government. 
He must think with the Government; act 
with the Government; vote with the Go- 
vernment. The mind of the Government 
must be impressed on his mind, which for 
that purpose must become a miere tabula 
rasa, and receive new impressions from the 
Government alone. There could be no two 
characters more distinct than the man who 
pledged himself before his constituents to 
adopt an independent policy, and the man 
who turned round and pledged himself to 
the Government. If a man now made a 
compact with the Government, he had to 
go again to his constituents, who were to 
say whether they would re-elect him of not; 
let that check be removed, and there was 
not a political adventurer who would not 
take advantage of it. He thought, there- 
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fore, that the noble Lord’s proposal would 
be fraught with great danger to all parts 
of the United Kingdom. 

Bills ordered to be brought in by Lord 
John Russell and Sir James Graham. 


COMPLAINT—ALLEGED CORRUPTION OF 
IRISH MEMBERS. 

Mr. I. BUTT rose for the purpose of 
nominating the Committee of Privileges 
agreed to on Tuesday last, ‘to whom is 
referred the Complaint of the paragraph 
contained in the 7imes newspaper of Mon- 
day last; to move that the said Committee 
shall consist of twenty Members.’ The 
hon. and learned Member, after giving a 
list of the Members whom he proposed to 
place on the Committee, proceeded to say 
that two of the Gentlemen whose names 
were proposed had refused to serve. He 
proposed, however, to retain the number 
of twenty Members, in conformity with 
the precedent that had been set in 1834. 
He should not object to the appointment 
of more than twenty Members upon the 
Committee; but he would state the reason 
why he had proposed twenty as the num- 
ber. It would be in the recollection of 
the House that when he proposed the 
appointment of the Committee, he referred 
to a precedent in the year 1834, the only 
precedent which he could find to justify the 
proceedings he asked the House to adopt ; 
and, in a matter of this nature, and in- 
volving such important considerations, he 
thought it infinitely better that as far as 
possible the precedent of 1834 should be 
adhered to in the Resolutions he now pro- 
posed. He had copied the Resolutions 
passed in 1834 word for word, and, on 
referring to the Journals of the House, he 
found that the former Committee was com- 
posed of twenty Members, some of them— 
among others Sir Robert Peel—being 
among the most distinguished Members of 
that House. He believed himself justified, 
therefore, in assuming that the authority 
of Sir Robert Peel was given to the course 
pursued in 1834 in the nomination of 
twenty Members upon the Committee. He 
should now, in the first instance, move 
that the Committee to be appointed by the 
House consist of twenty Members. 

Mr, HUME said, there was a rule of 
the House that no Committee should con- 
sist of more than fifteen Members, unless 
there were some special public reason for 
appointing a larger number. He thought 
that no such reason existed in the present 
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ease, and he should certainly object to so 
numerous a Committee as that which was 
now proposed. He had rather that the 
number should be limited to five. 

Sin GEORGE GREY agreed with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose. A 
great change had taken place in the prac- 
tice of the House since the precedent to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Youghal had referred. At 
that time there was no limit as to number; 
and the practice of appointing small Com- 
mittees in the nature of judicial Commit- 
tees had not then been adopted. He 
thought it improper, in a case of this kind, 
to appoint even so large a number as fif- 
teen. The charges which had been made 
were such as ought to be judicially and 
carefully inquired into. If they had a 
large Committee they must have a quorum, 
and they would have some Gentlemen 
coming in one day, and some another— 
some hearing one part of the evidence, and 
some another—and at last a decision would 
be come to by those who had been present 
at parts of the inquiry only, instead of 
having heard and given their attention to 
the whole case. In all recent cases the 
practice had been to appoint an impartial 
Committee, consisting of a small number 
of Members, and to require that every 
Member of that Committee should be pre- 
sent throughout the inquiry. If ever a 
case required a Committee of that charac- 
ter, it was the case which was now before 
the House. -He was sure that the only 
wish of the hon. Gentleman opposite was 
to have a thorough investigation; but he 
had not been long in the House, and had 
not had an opportunity of watching, as 
other hon. Members had, the changes 
which had taken place in its practice. It 
was for this reason that he now called his 
attention to the fact, that what was in 
accordance with precedent in the year 
1834, would be contrary to all recent pre- 
cedent if it were adopted now, 

Mr. LUCAS did not claim to have such 
experience of the House as to entitle him 
to oppose the opinion of the right hon. 
Baronet; but he wished the House to con- 
sider the position in which this question 
was placed, and they would see that the 
mere appointment of a Committee was not 
a step eapable of carrying out the object 
in view. The House had decided that it 
was necessary to the vindication of its ho- 
nour—that was the expression used by the 
noble Lord the Member for London—that 
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the complaints which had been made should 
be subjected to a full and searching inves- 
tigation. The House was then to consider 
what those complaints were. The charge 
was not confined to the specific facts 
brought forward by Dr. Gray and Mr. 
Kelly, but a general charge had been 
made against 100 Members of the House 
by the Times newspaper. The paragraph 
in the Times was read at the table, and 
complaint was made that it contained ac- 
cusations against the general bedy of the 
Irish representatives; and a Committee 
was appointed to investigate that com- 
plaint. What was the nature of the 
charge into which the Committee had to 
inquire? If the charge was true, it refer- 
red to one of those offences which in their 
nature being secret, caused great difficulty 
in their investigation; and what was the 
course which after long experience it was 
found necessary to pursue in dealing with 
those secret offences? If it was decided 
to get at the bottom of bribery in a bo- 
rough—as in the case of St. Albans—what 
was done? He did not allude to the issuing 
of a Commission alone, but to the accom- 
panying of such a Commission by a Bill 
of Indemnity to witnesses, so as to induce 
them to give evidence. If you wanted to 
get to the bottom of the complaints brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Youghal, 
there was no other course but to pass a 
Bill of Indemnity, so that the witnesses 
might be in a condition to give their evi- 
dence without risk to themselves. He had 
no desire to say that any one in the House 
was desirous of cloaking the affair, but it 
was clearly an analogous case to those in 
which Bills of Indemnity were passed to 
secure witnesses from the effect of any dis- 
closures they might make, and unless that 
was done, there was no chance of getting 
them to speak out.” He would appeal to 
the House, not simply to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, but also to pass a Bill 
of Indemnity to witnesses. He had addi- 
tional reasons for pressing this, from some- 
thing which had come to his knowledge 
since this matter had been brought for- 
ward. On looking over the Times news- 
paper, he found facts with regard to the 
sale of offices of which he had heard be- 
fore, but which having looked into with 
reference to the discussion, had caused him 
the greatest amazement. He found from 


the columns of the Times, in which the 
accusation had been made against Irish 
Members, that there were offices under 
Government legally saleable—that the 
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Times itself was a party to negotiating 
the sale of Government offices, which in 
its columns were described as legally sale- 
able. He would lay before the House some 
advertisements which he had copied from 
the Times. He had looked over the file 
since first this question was brought for- 
ward, and he was anxious to see if there 
was any difference in the number of ad- 
vertisements of this kind when Parliament 
was sitting and during the recess: He 
would first read one or two advertisements, 
and he would direct the attention of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) to the first, 
because he wished to put a question to him 
with regard to it. He found in the Times 
of the 11th of January, the following :— 

‘*Douceur.—2001, will be paid at once to any 
lady or gentleman who will legally procure for 
advertiser, a young man of business habits and 
who writes well, a permanent Government situa- 
tion worth 200/. per annum. The strictest secrecy 
will be observed in the matter, Address L.S.D., 
Post Office, Cork.” 


Among others, he found, on the 28th of 
January, the following :— 


“Douceur of 1001. for five years will be given 
for a Government or other situation, legally sale- 
able, of not less than 300/. per annum, by a gen- 
tleman, aged forty-eight, who withdraws from one 
of the liberal professions, Strictest secrecy may 
be relied on, and security, if required, on leasehold 
property. Address J.M., 121, Edgeware-road, 
Paddington.” 


In order to bear out his (Mr. Lucas’s) 
statement that 97, had been offered in 
Dublin for a situation as porter in the 
Customs, he would read an advertisement 
which matched it exactly. It appeared in 
the Times of February 4th, and was as 
follows :— 

“ Douceur.—10/. or more will be given by the 
advertiser, a young married man, aged twenty- 
nine, of excellent character, who is about leaving 
his present situation, to any person legally obtain- 
ing for him a situation in any of the Government 
or public offices as messenger, light porter, or 
gatekeeper. Unexceptional reference. Strictest 
secrecy may be relied on. Address to A.B., South 
Lambeth Post Office, London.” 


In one advertisement the address was to 
“‘ Cyrus,”’ Office of the Civil Service Ga- 
zette. He was not certain whether the 
office required was a Government office, 
but he had an advertisement in the Civil 
Service Gazette itself of the 28th of Janu- 
ary, as follows :— 

“ Bonus of 5001. cash.—This sum will be given 
to any person procuring for a gentleman, highly 
educated and qualified, a permanent public ap- 
pointment at a yearly salary of 2501. to 300/. per 
annum. Address Zeta, Post Office, Hampstead.” 
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He was curious to see if there were any 
advertisements of a contrary character— 
namely, from rapa wishing to sell 
places. The only one he could find was 
doubtfully expressed :— 
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“ Appointment of 100/. per annum will be pro- 
cured by the advertiser in a very old-established 
business, duties ten till three, for any gentleman 
competent, who w''l lend the advertiser 2501., 
at 5 per cent, for three years, payable annually, 
and the appointment certain for the whole term. 
Apply by letter to G.S., 48, Lamb’s Conduit- 
street.” 


Now, any Gentleman acquainted with the 
business of this country would think that 
there was no old-established business in 
this country, except that so admirably 
managed by the right hon. Member for 
Wells, where the office hours of clerks 
were limited from ten to three. There was 
the fact of a number of advertisements 
offering offices for sale. With regard to 
whether there was any difference in the 
number of such advertisements in the re- 
cess and during the sitting of Parliament, 
his researches from Ist January to 8th 
February, had produced a curious re- 
sult. There were twelve of such advertise- 
ments in the month of January; but on 
the 3lst the Queen's Speech was deliver- 
ed, which announced a reform in the civil 
service, and the day after the Speech the 
number of advertisements in the Times 
began to increase, and from the 2nd of 
February to the 8th there were no less 
than fifteen, so that it appeared that the 
number was increased after the meeting of 
Parliament. This was not so light a mat- 
ter as some Gentlemen might think when 
they heard the provisions of 49 Geo. 
III. He would call the attention of the 
House, and of the proprietors of the Times, 
and the Civil Service Gazette, to the pro- 
visions of that Act. He had in his hand 
Russell on Crimes, and in chapter 15 he 
found it iaid down that the buying and 
selling offices was an offence indictable at 
common law, and that persons conspiring 
to obtain from the Lords of the Treasury 
any office in the Customs were indictable 
for misdemeanour. By 49 Geo. II1., any 
person paying money for the soliciting of 
an office, or assisting in any negotiation for 
the purpose (and this concerned the Times) 
was guilty of a misdemeanour. The 5th 


and 6th sections were important to news- 
paper proprietors, for it was enacted ‘‘ that 
if any one should keep a house for the 
purpose of negotiating, or if any person 
advertised, or printed any advertisement 


Mr. Lucas 
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containing any proposal for the sale of an 
office,” was guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
liable to a penalty of 501. The Times, 
therefore, by printing such advertisements, 
brought itself within the spirit of that 
clause. He was not anxious to press for 
pecuniary penalties on any one, but he 
wished to press on the House that the act 
of advertising such sales was illegal, and 
that such advertisements offered clear evi- 
dence of the existence of such transactions 
as the Committee in this case proposed to 
inquire into. No one after reading those 
advertisements could deny that negotia- 
tions for the sale of offices did take place. 
These advertisements were put forward in 
the most glaring and offensive form, and 
that they were of an illegal and disgraceful 
character was vouched for by the fact that 
every one of them was to be private, and 
that some disgusting secrecy was to be 
preserved. They were kept in perfect se- 
erecy because they were known to be so 
disgraceful that no respectable man would 
wish to be a party to them. The facts 
ought to be inquired into, if they de- 
sired to preserve the House pure; and they 
ought to give an indemnity to every one 
who came forward in the matter. In cases 
of bribery they knew that they would get 
no evidence of the facts unless they gave 
an indemnity to the witnesses; and this 
matter was analogous to a case of bribery. 
He, therefore, called on the noble Lord to 
inform the House whether he would, in 
order to facilitate the inquiry, and to make 
it effective, consent to the passing of a Bill 
of Indemnity to indemnify the witnesses 
who came forward to throw light on this 
matter ? 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that the argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had no reference whatever to the question 
before the House. Every one knew that 
the sale of offices was an offence at com- 
mon law; but the question now before the 
House was whether the House, having 
agreed to appoint a Committee for a stated 
purpose—that purpose being to inquire into 
charges made against individual Members 
of the House—that Committee was to con- 
sist of one certain number of Members or 
another? Since 1834 the practice of the 
Ilouse had been to appoint a very reduced 
number of Members; and this being so, he 
thought that a question affecting the ho- 
nour of Members should not be left to a 
varying quorum, but that every one who 
was appointed should be appointed under 
the solemn obligation of listening to all 
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be brought before it. When the hon. and 
learned Gentleman asked for a Bill of In- 


demnity, it was evident that he had but) 
little knowledge of the power or practice | 


of the House, because the House possessed 
ample power to indemnify any witness 
against the consequences which his evi- 
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the evidence that might from day to day | varying number would be most injurious 


to the ends of justice in the present case. 
Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
question put to me by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir John Pakington), I beg to 
state that I should not venture to give an 
opinion as to the number of which the 
Committee ought to consist. But the 


dence might entail upon him. He hoped practice of this House has been to refer 
the House, therefore, would not be turned matters affecting its privileges to a Com- 
from proceeding to what was necessary for mittee of this House called the Committee 
the honour of its Members under the idea of Privileges, which is a standing Com- 
that it had not power to protect the wit- | mittee, appointed every Session. “A cer- 
nesses who gave evidence. tain number of Members are named to 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON thought, | serve upon this Committee; but county 
that the right hon. Gentleman in the chair Members and gentlemen of the long robe 
might enable the House to settle this | may attend it, and it consists, indeed, of 
question without further debate. No | nearly as many Members as the House it- 
doubt the charges brought forward in-| self. But matters are very often referred 
volved the honour of the House and the | not exclusively to this Committee, but to a 
character of some who were believed to be Select Committee of the House appointed 
now sitting in it as Members. It was, | ‘like other Committees. In 1834 the prac- 
therefore, imperatively necessary that the | tice was to appoint Committees of twenty 
case should be investigated with the utmost Members; but since that period the num- 
care and impartiality. In order that any ber of Members is very much curtailed, 
Committee on this subject should act as a) and there is now a standing order that, 
Judicial Committee, it was most essential | without special leave of the House, the 
that a Committee should not be formed of | number of Members upon a Select Com- 
a large number of Members, and that there mittee shall not exceed fifteen. At a 
should be no quorum, every Member of | later period still all those Committees 
the Committee being called upon to attend which were in their nature Judicial Com- 
the sittings. But the House must feel! mittees were composed of a small number 
that so large a number as a Committee of of Members, and the House insisted upon 
twenty would be attended with consider- all the Members being present every day. 
able inconvenience. In a somewhat analo- The practice has been to appoint Commit- 





gous case, relative to the Carlow election, 
in which the late Mr. O’Connell was con- 
cerned, the Committee was, he believed, | 
composed of eleven Members. 
a Committee of fifteen was appointed to 
examine into matters affecting the charac- 
ter of Members of that House. 
aware that if the right hon. Gentleman in | 
the chair would say that, in his judgment, 
a smaller number of Members would be | 





| tees of from five to ten Members without 


a& quorum, whereby every Member is 
obliged to attend every day. That is now 


In 1845, | the ordinary practice, and as this Com- 


mittee is merely a Select Committee, and 
not a Committee of Privileges, it comes 


He was within the ordinary practice, and may 


‘have the smaller number of Members. 
Mr. J. E. DENISON thought that, 
after what had been said by the right hon. 


consistent with recent precedents, the judg-| Gentleman, the House would no longer 
ment of the House would be in favour of consider it necessary to appoint a large 
the smaller number. Committee. On a former occasion the 

Lorp H. VANE had been a Member | right hon. Gentleman had reduced the 
of a Committee of Privileges which sat | number to eleven, for which he said he 
some years ago, and, from the experience | had a precedent. If they followed the 
he had then had, he could not recommend | precedents of the House down more nearly 
the House to nominate a similar Committee. | to the present time, they would find that 
A certain number of Members was specially | number had been diminished by about half, 


nominated, but as it was a Committee of 
Privileges, every Member for a county, 
every merchant, and every gentleman of 
the long robe, might attend it. Members, 
therefore, voted who had only heard a por- 
tion of the evidence. Any Committee of 





and that in Election Committees the 
change to five had been very advantage- 
ously adopted. If he might take the li- 
berty of making a suggestion to the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, he would say, if he 
(Mr. I. Butt) were disposed to depart from 
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the original number of twenty, he should ' asthe right hon. Member for Cambridge, 
not go back to a practice which had been and he (Mr. Hildyard) thought it right the 
advantageously discontinued, but should country should know that the House had 
constitute this Committee one of five, to no such privilege. 
be chosen by the Committee of Elections.| Mr. F. FRENCH conceived that the 
It was a question for the House to deter-| number of the Committee was a matter of 
mine in what manner a Committee, hav-| very slight importance indeed; the Honse 
ing constitutional functions to perform, | ought rather to have regard to its ability 
should be chosen so as to perform them to | and intelligence. He, for one, approved 
the best advantage and to give general of the suggestion thrown out by the hon. 
satisfaction. During the last Session he Member for Meath (Mr. Lucas), and con- 
had the honour to act as one of the Com-| sidered they ought to issue a commission. 
mittee of Selection. They had this Ses-| This was the only course to be adopted if 
sion been so good as to relieve him from the House would show itself properly 
that obligation; but, without reference per- | watchful of its own character, which had 
sonally to himself, he now undertook to been attacked through the Irish Members. 
suggest to the House that no other course, |This was the only course for the Govern- 
in appointing a Committee of this sort, ment to follow if they -would avoid the 
could be taken with such advantage as accusation that they had stepped in to 
that of referring it to the Chairman and shield Members of Parliament, of whose 
Committee of Selection. There had been guilt they had cognisance, from the igno- 
a question between a Committee of Selec-| miny to which their conduct had exposed 
tion and the Committee of Elections; but them. He hoped, therefore, that his hon. 
he thought that those matters, not of a and learned Friend would keep the mat- 
party character, should be referred to that ter in his own hands, and on the Com- 
Committee the duties of which were more mittee deciding that a primd facie case 
immediately confined to the business of the for inquiry had been made out, that a 
House, and one from which a!l party feel- commission should be appointed with the 
ing should be excluded; but the other was fullest powers to examine witnesses com- 
a different tribunal, to arrange matters patible with the utmost limits of the law. 
in which party balances were taken into In that way alone could the indiscriminate 
account. charges of the Times newspaper be satis- 
Mr. HILDYARD said, notwithstanding factorily disproved; and on the part of 
his reluctance to differ from so high an the Irish Members he dared them to the 
authority, he could not refrain from ex- | fullest inquiry, and he trusted that from 
— his entire dissent from the doctrine that inquiry there would be no shrinking 
aid down by his right hon. Friend the back. 
Member for the University of Cambridge! Mr. 1. BUTT said, he had waited for 
(Mr. Goulburn). In answer to a sugges- | some time in the hope that a distinct pro- 
tion of the hon. Member for Meath (Mr.! position, by way of amendment to his 
Lueas), his right hon. Friend had stated Motion, would emanate from some hon. 
that the hon. Member for Meath was in Gentleman; but as none such had been 
perfect ignorance if he thought the House delivered, he considered himself now as 
could not indemnify a witness. He (Mr.| about to speak in reply. Well, then, if 
Hildyard) trusted that House never could any subsequent Amendment was moved, he 
and never would indemnify a witness who | should still consider he had an opportunity 
had violated the law of the land. Suppose | for reply. He confessed, however, that 
the first witness were asked this question | he felt himself in rather an awkward posi- 
—** Have you been guilty of trafficking in | tion, because, though pressed by the great 
offices ?’” Would not that witness be jus- | weight of authority brought against him, 
tified in saying, ‘I decline to answer | his own judgment remained uninfluenced. 
that question, because it may subject me | Two proposals had been made: the one 
to punishment ?’’ Not only would he be’ that the numbers of the Committee should 
justified, but probably would do it, and the | be reduced; the other that the appoint- 
House could not treat that witness as a| ment of the Committee should be referred 
witness in contempt, because he would tothe Committee of Selection. Neverthe- 
only have availed himself of a privilege | less, the two proposals were perfectly the 
that already existed. He only rose to| same. He wished to deal with both. For 
make this statement in consequence of himself, he had no other desire but that 
what had fallen from so high an authority | the inquiry should be as full and as severe 
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as it could possibly be; unless, indeed, this | before the House was one of which he could 


further important one, that the public, 
both in England and Ireland, should feel the 
most unreserved confidence in the Commit- 
tee. For unless the names of the five 
Gentlemen to be appointed, according to 
the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. E. Denison), were received 
with the most entire satisfaction, the pub- 
lie could only conclude that they had been 
nominated to screen the guilty from pun- 
ishment. As for the numbers of the Com- 
mittee, he would not himself wish to see 
them reduced certainly helow eleven, though 
he much preferred they should be fifteen, 
and more so twenty. No one, however, 
but himself had a practical cognisance of 
the difficulty of framing a Committee; for 
he might observe that there were accusers 
present on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House—there was a section on that side 
of the House—who, though in opposition 
to the Government, in some degree held 
similar political opinions with them. A 
party among the Members from Ireland 


had made accusations against another par-| it at once. 





| 


take no further notice. And he must tell 
the House plainly, though respectfully, that 
if the Committee were nominated by any 
any other body than the House itself, that 
the report of any such Committee would 
be only regarded as a stifling of the inves- 
tigation. However, he was perfectly wil- 
ling to give way as to the numbers of the 
Committee; but as a matter of principle, if 
its nomination were to rest anywhere else 
than with the House itself, he should de- 
cline all further responsibility. 

Mr. HUME was understood to suggest 
that the Standing Orders should decide 
the question. 

Mr. J. O°>CONNELL said, he was not 
aware that any Irish Member on that side 
of the House had an objection to the in- 
quiry in any form, or to any extent. He 
believed he spoke for others, and cer- 
tainly for himself, when he said, all he 
desired was, that whatever might be the 
readiest and most searching mode of com- 
ing to the truth, in Heaven’s name adopt 
This was not a light and 


ty; and would they exclude the accusers | trivial matter, especially at the present 


from the Committee ? 


And if they did,/ juncture of affairs, when every Member 


did they think they would be satisfying the should be free from the slightest shadow 
people of Ireland, who placed credence in | of suspicion floating over him, no matter 


these accusations ? And, then, would they | how undefined. 


If there were any ob- 


leave the accused entirely undefended, or | struction in the forms of the House to this 
would they run the risk of allowing the inquiry, away with them. He most heartily 
public of both countries to conclude that | and earnestly seconded the Motion of the 


something had been kept back? For these | 
reasons he preferred the precedent of 
twenty Members. The case, as the House 
should remember, was not one of a judicial 
Committee sitting to inquire into charges 
against a particular individual; their func- 
tions would be infinitely more of a grand- 
jury character—namely, an inquiry as to 
whether certain offences had been commit- 
ted. Undoubtedly in an individual case 
the course to be pursued was entirely dif- 
ferent; but in the present one, if the House 
appointed a Committee of limited numbers, 
it would be laying itself open to the charge 
that it had been so limited in order to ex- 
clude Gentlemen who might have estab- 
lished the truth of the allegations. For 
himself he was obliged to confess that the 
House would be abdicating its highest fune- 
tions if it referred the nomination of the 
Committee to the Committee of Selection. 

However, be that as it might, there was 
one point at least on which he had made 
up his mind—namely, that if the Commit- 
tee was not to be nominated by the House, 
the proceeding which had been brought 





hon. Member for the county Meath. Let 
them have the truth, and the whole truth. 
Let them pass a short Bill of Indemnity if 
the forms of the House offered the slight- 
est obstacle to the most thorough inquiry. 
He hoped, however, the hon. Member for 
Meath would not confine himself to the ac- 
cusation he had made in the House the 
other night. He (Mr. J. O’Connell) had 
been in the House seventeen or eighteen 
years, and he had never heard such a 
speech as that made by the hon. Member. 
He meant such a speech as that attributed 
to the hon. Gentleman which had been re- 
ported in the Times and other newspapers, 
in which he deliberately charged the side 
of the House on which he (Mr. J. O’Con- 
nell) sat—charged the whole of them toge- 
ther with gross corruption. In the report 
he had read of the speech, the hon, Mem- 
ber declared there was no doubt whatever 
—because he had no doubt, therefore there 
could be no doubt whatever—that the 
grossest and most corrupt practices had 
prevailed among Irish Members. The 
hon. Member finished with a singular de- 
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claration for a Member of the House of 
Commons—that he would not prove it. 
What was the reason? Why, because he 
could not. Let the Committee be appoint- 
ed to enable him to do so. They invited 
him to do it. It was astonishing that he 
should not only attack living Members, but 
drag the name of the dead before them: 
one of their most illustrious men—one on 
whose lips senators had hung, and to 
whom, many a time, the House had listen- 
ed with delight—and yet his name had 
been dragged from the grave and through 
a newspaper report; and an hon. Member 
had done all he could to vilify the character 
of that hon. Gentleman. He alluded to 
the late Right Hon. Mr. Sheil. It was a 
matter of justice to the Irish Gentleman 
accused that this inquiry should be made, 
and that no forms of the House should in- 
tervene to prevent it. The hon. Gentle- 
man who had brought this matter before 
the House had put his (Mr. O’Connell’s) 
name on the Committee, but he hoped that 
he might be excused; there was so much 
unpleasantness connected with the matter, 
and he was rather apt to push an in- 
quiry on somewhat too hotly; he had, too, 
been engaged in personal conflict—though 
in public matters—with some of the Gen- 
tlemen who would have to be examined 
before the Committee. With that single 
exception he was prepared to give every 
facility to the fullest and most searching 
investigation. 

Cotonet DUNNE said, he would remind 
the House that the notice that had been 
given by his hon. and learned Friend re- 
ferred to the libels in the Times news- 
paper, and to those alone. Those libels 
made two charges of corruption against 
Irish Members, which applied to the whole 
body. His hon. and learned Friend had 
very wisely taken little notice of the Times 
newspaper, but had confined himself to the 
two assertions reported to have been made 
in Ireland. The Irish Members had for a 
series of years been accustomed to the 
libels of that paper, and he never recol- 
lected any great change in Ireland that 
was not preceded, speaking in a profes- 
sional phrase, by a skirmishing fire of libels 
before the measure was brought forward. 
Those libels might be written by Mem- 
bers on the Treasury bench, or they might 
not; but whether they were or not, the 
charge was a judicial one, and ought to be 
met by a judicial tribunal; and he quite 
agreed with the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon, that a Committee of the House was 
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not so good as a Commission, where they 
could examine on oath, and give that in- 
demnity which was given in the most 
petty case of bribery. Corruption could 
not exist without two parties were cogni- 
sant, and the Government were bound to 
afford the means of the most stringent in- 
quiry. He hoped that they would have 
the assistance of Members of the Govern- 
ment, for, though he was satisfied the re- 
sult would be a contradiction of the charges, 
he hoped the Government would give them 
a tribunal more impartial than a Commit- 
tee of the House. He would have appealed 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment to grant a Commission, but that 
he saw he was not in the House. 

Sir J. YOUNG said, that the noble 
Lord, in consequence of suffering from 
physical debility after his exertions in the 
early part of the evening, had left the 
House, leaving it with him to state any- 
thing that might be necessary on the part 
of the Government. As regarded the 
question of indemnity, he believed it would 
be admitted by all parties acquainted with 
the law that the House had in itself ample 
power to protect witnesses who appeared 
before its Committees. That was the case 
undoubtedly, and a Bill of Indemnity was 
perfectly needless in the present instance. 
With regard to the second point, the whole 
question was as to the number of the Com- 
mittee. There was no question as to whe- 
ther the nomination of the Committee 
should be in the House, or should be re- 
ferred to the Committee of Selection, or 
the General Committee of Elections. The 
question was, whether this Committee 
should consist of twenty or a smaller num- 
ber. Without giving any opinion on the 
part of the Government, he would refer 
them to the very high authorities who had 
already spoken, and to the fact that the 
House had been gradually reducing the 
number of Members on Committees with 
very great advantage. He was, there- 
fore, of opinion that the proposition for 
the larger number ought not to be enter- 
tained. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he 
could not hear the declaration just made 
without expressing his dissent altogether. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
quite incorrect with respect to the power 
of the House to grant an indemnity. In 
the case of Sir Robert Walpole, the prose- 
cution was dropped in consequence of the 
rejection of a Bill of Indemnity, and some 
of the finest speeches ever made in the 
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House of Lords were made upon that oc- 
casion. 

Sm J. YOUNG: I did not say this 
House had power to grant a Bill of Indem- 
nity, but I said the House had within itself 
ample power to protect the witnesses ex- 
amined before its Committees. There is 
a remarkable difference between the two 
things. One does, and the other does 
not, raise the question of privilege which 
was raised by the hon. and learned Member 
for Whitehaven (Mr. Hildyard). 

Mr. ROEBUCK: But, suppose a wit- 
ness makes a confession of corrupt prac- 
tices before a Committee, can the House 
shroud him? I should believe, from all 
my experience in matters connected with 
the law, this House would not and should 
not endeavour todo so. If a man were to 
make a confession, and I indict him, he 
having confessed he was guilty of an act 
contrary to law, this House could not in- 
terfere, 

Mr. I. BUTT said, if the House would 
permit him, he would withdraw the Mo- 
tion for twenty, and substitute fifteen. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it would not be 
necessary to resolve that fifteen should be 
the number, as the usual constitution of 
such a Committee was that number. It 
was only necessary to withdraw the Reso- 
lution. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned at half after Nine 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1854. 


Minvres.] Pusiic Biu.—3* Assessed Taxes 
Act Amendment, 


RUSSIA AND THE PORTE. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE: 
My Lords, I rise to call your Lordships’ 
attention to the Motion of which I have 
given notice. And in doing so I feel it ne- 
cessary, in consequence of some observa- 
tions which fell from the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) on a former oc- 
casion, to assure your Lordships that no 
person is more anxious than I am at all 
times to preserve peace, if that object can 
be attained consistently with the interests, 
and still more if with the honour of this 
country ; and that any ground of quarrel 
which I may have with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is not that they have not earlier 
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adopted—I doubt not with the sincere be 
lief in the soundness and the peaceful ten 
dency of their policy—measures which 
necessarily involved us in hostilities, and 
which are the cause of our being, if not 
actually, certainly on the brink of being, 
engaged in a great war. I cannot avoid 
saying that I do not see in their con- 
duct of diplomatic negotiations those signs 
of vigour and that determination of pur- 
pose, by the display of which, in the first 
instance, they might, I think, have avoided 
the predicament in which we are at present 
placed ; and by which alone they may be 
able yet to preserve peace or to bring war 
to a satisfactory and early conclusion. I 
can assure your Lordships that I am not 
going into a minute and detailed review of 
the papers which have been laid before you. 
Let me, however, say that they are full of 
matter of the deepest interest, and that 
they appear to me to be for the most part 
written with great ability. I shall only 
shortly refer to some passages in them in 
support of the view which I have from the 
first taken of these transactions ; but, as I 
have already said, I will not detain your 
Lordships with any detailed examination 
of their contents. 

My Lords, I have said, on a former 
occasion, and having examined the blue 
books before us, I say again, that the 
great error committed by Her Majesty’s 
Government was the course they took 
when, having had a full report made to 
them of the warlike preparations of Rus- 
sia, and of the menacing attitude which 
she had assumed, and having received in- 
formation of the important mission of 
Prince Menchikoff—and of intentions which 
were suspected throughout Europe—they 
were invited by the French Government to 
consider the whole aspect of affairs in the 
East, and to come to a common under- 
standing as to what should be the course 
of the two Powers on the occurrence of 
the contingencies to be anticipated. My 
Lords, I entirely concur with the course 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government with 
regard to the origin of this unhappy 
affair—I think that we had nothing to 
do with the question of the Holy Places, 
as itis called. I think that the instruc- 
tions contained in Lord John Russell’s 
despatches upon that subject on the 28th 
of January are excellent. They simply 
instruct our agents that with that ques- 
tion, we have, and will have, nothing to do. 
But on the same 28th of January, the 
communication from the French Govern- 
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ment, to which I have just referred, was 
received by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and on the 29th of January (as your Lord- 
ships will see by the papers), Lord John 
Russell answered that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment agreed in the view taken by the 
French Government of the gravity of the 
circumstances which they had brought to 
their notice, that they thought it desirable 
that a common understanding between the 
great Powers should be arrived at, and that 
**he will immediately take into considera- 
tion what steps will be necessary for that pur- 

se.’’ Now having thus, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, stated and promised 
that steps should be immediately considered, 
in order that a common understanding might 
be arrived at, it appears almost incre- 
dible that up to this moment no such un- 
derstanding, so far as we are informed, has 
been come to with respect to any eventu- 
ality that has arisen or which might arise. 
I think that that has been the great and 
fundamental mistake; and it seems to 
me that, as far as we are informed, we 
are in a similar position naw to that in 
which we have been placed since January, 
1853. 

Soon after that date came all those 
events which are connected with Prince 
Menchikoff’s mission. I will not enter 
upon them in detail ;—I have only to re- 
mind the House that, immediately on his 
arrival at Constantinople, he demanded 
the concession of a secret convention which 
was inconsistent with the independence of 
the Sultan and his Government. And I 
say that then, again, as is shown by 
these papers, a great mistake was made 
by our Government, both in the conduct 
they adopted in the East, and much more 
in the language they used at home upon 
that occasion. My Lords, you cannot have 
failed to observe that Colonel Rose did not 
demand that the fleet should enter the 
Dardanelles, that it should come to Con- 
stantinople, that it should commit any in- 
fraction of any treaty, or assume a mena- 
cing attitude; but merely that the Admiral 
should bring the fleet to the Bay of Vourla, 
situated near the harbour of Smyrna, a 
little earlier than he had intended. This 
Bay of Vourla, I need hardly tell your 
Lordships, is a frequent station for ships of 
war, and in anchoring there our fleet could 
not be supposed to have any intention 
either of menacing Russia or of support- 
ing Turkey. All that would have been 
done would be that the fleet would have 
been there a little nearer to the scene of 
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operations, had its presence been required 
by the Sultan. I think that this was a 
very wise suggestion which Colonel Rose 
made to Her Majesty’s Ministers; but they 
chose to disregard his advice, and they 
justified the Admiral for not making 
any approach towards Constantinople. 
Now that has been justified by the noble 
Earl at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on two grounds. I understand his 
reasons to be that, in the first place, we 
had received such assurances from the 
Russian Government as we could rely upon 
implicitly, and that, on that account, we 
apprehended no danger. My Lords, the 
second reason given by the noble Ear! is, 
I venture to say, about the most extra- 
ordinary and imaginative that ever was 
uttered by a Prime Minister in a Bri- 
tish senate —that, forsooth, if we had 
assumed anything approaching to an 
attitude of menace, that, if we had shown 
a determination to defend the Turkish 
Government, the Emperor of Russia 
would at once have seized Constantinople. 
My Lords, I have never heard such a pre- 
posterous notion. How, let me ask, was 
the Emperor of Russia to perform this 
great feat? By his ships, when the Eng- 
lish and French fleets were there to sup- 
port the Turks? No; but I understand it 
was his armies which were to march upon 
Constantinople. Why, if that statement 
was really intended by the noble Earl to 
be serious, I venture to say that the state 
of ignorance in which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are with regard—to use a French 
phrase—with regard to the ‘‘ mobilisation”’ 
of the Russian army, is truly deplorable. 
It is notorious that of all the armies in 
Europe, the Russian is the army which, 
however well organised it may be in some 
respects—however powerful it may be in 
defence—however formidable at times in 


the field of battle—and, however well dis- — 


ciplined, in some respects, is the worst or- 
ganised army belonging to any civilised 
nation for moving, and with regard to the 
commissariat and other arrangements which 
the movement of a great army requires. 
That is a notorious fact. But the other 
reason given by the noble Earl was the 
assurances which had been received from 
Russia. And here I cannot help avowing, 
that until I read these papers [ could not 
bring myself to believe that if a straight- 
forward question had been put to the Rus- 
sian Government, on the object of Prince 
Menchikoff’s mission, it would not have 
been answered—if answered at all — in 
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a manner which might be implicitly re- 
lied on. But I am bound to say that 
I was in error. It does appear that 
Sir George Seymour did upon one occa- 
sion put a question to the Chancellor of 
the Russian Empire, as to whether Prince 
Menchikoff had or had not any ulte- 
rior instructions or demands to make 
beyond that question of the Holy Places 
which had been before under discussion; 
and the answer he received was such as 
would satisfy any man of honour—any 
gentleman—that the Russian Government 
did not entertain any such intentions. But, 
in the first place, if the Government rely 
upon that despatch alone to which I have 
alluded, I must observe that that did not 
reach this country till the 4th of April; 
whereas it was about ten days previously, 
on the 23rd of March, that the noble 
Earl at the head of the Foreign Office 
had written to Colonel Rose, informing 
him that they did not think it was neces- 
sary to send the fleets eastward. But I 
do not lay any stress upon what may appear 
a little inconsistency, because there are in 
these papers references made to personal 
interviews and conversations which are 
very properly not given in detail. And 
therefore I doubt not that the assurances 
which were previously received were such 
as very naturally to justify our Government 
in thinking that there was no danger from 
Russian intrigue, and that they were fully 
warranted in believing the assurances that 
they received. Assurances, however, will 
go a certain way, but only a certain way; 
and against these assurances were circum- 
stances calculated to have led to a differ- 
ent conclusion; and most admirably does 
Colonel Rose put it in his despatch, when 
he says that Prince Menchikoff’s promises 
and assurances are very fair, but that the 
facts contradict him, and upon those facts 
he justifies the demand he made for bring- 
ing up the fleet. Now see what was the 
consequence, not only of their conduct— 
for I am ready to admit that on that point 
a difference of opinion might prevail, and 
that it might be justified—but of the 
language used by the British Ministry at 
that time. Not content with withholding 
our fleet from our oppressed ally on the 
demand of our Minister, Her Majesty’s 
Government expressed openly the greatest 
alarm at and reprehension of the conduct 
of the French Government in sending 
their fleet. Not content with that lan- 


guage in London and Paris, they wrote a 
despatch to St. Petersburg, to be communi- 
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cated to the Russian Government, which 
evidently filled that Court and Cabinet with 
joy and delight. It is notorious to every 
man who has attended for any time to the 
march of events, in what is termed the 
Eastern Question, and to the policy of 
Russia, that for the last twenty-four years 
it has been the object of that Cabinet to 
excite differences between France and 
England, and more especially to excite 
differences between those two Powers on 
questions relating to Turkey. This has 
been its constant aim; and, of course, 
great was the joy of Russian Ministers 
when they perceived that Her Majesty’s 
Government had done for them voluntarily 
what they had been in vain striving 
for a long time to do for themselves, I 
have mentioned this to demonstrate the 
soundness of the opinion which I have 
expressed upon the policy of our Govern- 
ment; and I will now trouble your Lord- 
ships with a few extracts from the papers 
in order to show the justice of the view I 
take of the conduct of our Government. I 
cannot refrain from reading a despatch, 
dated St. Petersburg, April 7, addressed 
by Count’ Nesselrode to Baron Brunnow, 
and by him subsequently read to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs. It cer- 
tainly shows in a striking manner the 
march of the Russian mind in the whole 
of this transaction. In this despatch 
Count Nesselrode says— 

“The Emperor desires you, M. le Baron, to 
thank Lord Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon very 
particularly, in his name for the salutary impulse 
which they have recently given to the decisions of 
the British Cabinet. The former as on this occa- 
sion shown us a new proof of confidence of which 
our august master is highly sensible.” [No. 138.] 


How happy must the noble Earl have 
been to receive these assurances, who 
told us the other night that of all the 
men who had ever shown acrimony, 
and severity, and bitterness, in opposing 
the Russian Government, or who had 
written and spoken with the utmost force 
against the Russian Emperor and _ his 
policy, that he was that man. The noble 
Earl then reverted to the treaty of 
Adrianople, and reviewed the circum- 
stanees which attended the then sucecss 
of Russia against Turkey. My Lords, 
every sane man knows that if we, or any 
other European Power, had held up our 
finger at that time to support Turkey, or 
that if the Sultan had known the condition 
of the Russian army at that time, that 
that army must have been totally annihi- 
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lated —we know, in fact, that that conquest | say that this despatch of Count Nesselrode 
was attained as much by the influence of | shows you as clearly as possible, if you 


Russian gold as of Russian arms. But 
the noble Earl told us that he animad- 
verted severely on the treaty of Adrian- 
ople; and yet it appears that the Emperor 
of Russia has so entirely forgotten the 
past conduct of the noble Earl as to state 
that he receives this as a new proof of 
that confidence which he felt that the noble 
Earl had always reposed in him. The 
Count Nesselrode pays a much milder 
compliment to my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs ; for he 
only said— 

“The latter with whom our relations have 
hardly yet commenced, thus enters upon them 
under auspices which justify us in hoping that 
they will be of the most satisfactory nature.” 


Now, to turn to the more serious part of 
this despatch—not but that these personal 
matters are important when dealing with 
such a subject—the Russian Chancellor 
proceeds :-— 

“ Nothing would be more to be regretted than 
to see the two great maritime Powers combining 
together, were it but for a moment, and in appear- 
ance rather than in fact, upon the Eastern ques- 
tion as it now stands ” [that is, while Prince Men- 
chikoffs demands were under consideration.] “ Al- 
though their views in this respect differ in reality 
toto ceelo, nevertheless, as the European public is 
by no means competent to draw the distinction, 
their ostensible identity could not fail to represent 
them under the aspect of an intimate alliance.” 


Exactly what I say, I repeat that this, 
which Count Nesselrode deprecates is the 
attitude that you should have assumed, 
and indeed adopted in reality. Now let 
me pray your Lordships’ attention to ano- 
ther passage in the despatch :— 

“ The attitude of England will suffice to neu- 
tralise what, on the part of the French or the 
Turks, if the latter should feel encouraged by the 
presence of the French fleet, might embarrass, or 
retard too long, the favourable solution of the 
question in dispute.” 


A favourable solution, indeed! In favour 
of whom? What was the question in 
dispute? It was whether the Emperor of 
Russia should acquire a joint sovereignty 
over a great part of the Turkish empire. 
The favourable solution would have been a 
giving in to theseclaims. That was the solu- 
tion which your Minister at Constantinople, 
although he was not specially instructed on 
the question, yet, knowing naturally what 


must be the policy of this country and of | 


this Government, of course resisted to the 
utmost of his ) pet, when he found that 
it was pursued by Prince Menchikoff. I 
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wanted proof, that it was the separation of 
France and England at that moment—pro- 
claimed as it was by the language our Am- 
bassador was instructed to address to the 
Russian Government at St. Petersburg— 
that gave Prince Menchikoff the courage— 
I may say the audacity—to proceed in those 
demands which have led to this unfortunate 
state of affairs. When the fleets were 
sent for, Prince Menchikoff immediately 
abated his pretensions; and the Turkish 
Minister tells Colonel Rose that they did not 
know what the Prince Menchikoff wanted. 
** We do not know,”’ said they, ‘‘ what he 
is about; one day he endeavours to cajole 
us by promises of the aid and support that 
Russia can give us in any event, and an- 
other day he endeavours to terrify us with 
menaces of “his Imperial master’s ven- 
geance. But some design he certainly 
appears to have against the independence. 
and honour of the country.’’ Prince Men- 
chikoff thus obtained time to have recourse 
to his own Government for fresh instruc- 
tions, and to state the impediments that 
he met with. Inthe meanwhile the atti- 
tude assumed by England and praised by 
Count Nesselrode had told at St. Peters- 
burg; the instructions issued were in con- 
formity with the impression thus formed; 
and it was when Prince Menchikoff re- 
ceived those further instructions (as ex- 
pressly stated in the blue book) that he 
made these totally inadmissible demands. 
I am, therefore, justified in saying that 
those demands would not have been made 
had it not been for the course which our 
Government took in withholding the Bri- 
tish fleet and in separating from the 
French Government. Now, see in what 
& position you put your Minister at the 
Court of Constantinople. When Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe went there he found 
that his instructions were entirely founded 
in error. He found himself without any 
support whatever when these monstrous 
propositions were made by Prince Men- 
chikoff. Now, having mentioned that 
noble Lord, I am sure that I shall not be 
accused of any partiality to him, either 
from the relationship in which I have the 
honour to stand towards him or,.from the 
friendship existing between us, if I ex- 
press my great admiration of the ability 
which he has displayed throughout these 
transactions. It is wonderful how he 
has succeeded as he has done. He had 
against him, of course, the Russian Mi- 
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nister and the whole Russian party in the 
Divan, assisted by Russian gold, as the 
Russian party and Minister always is. He 
had to keep up the courage of the Turks 
on the one hand, while he was unable to 
promise them any support on the other. 


Further than that, as matters advanced he— 


had still further to impress upon them the 
necessity of fortitude and at thé same time 
of patience; for he could not call into ac- 
tivity what is called the Turkish party at 
Constantinople, because they were fer im- 
mediate war, and Lord Clarendon’s in- 
structions were to repress all hasty and 
warlike demonstrations at that particular 
time. I do not think that you can ima- 
gine any Ambassador placed in more em- 
barrassing and difficult cireumstances, and 
it is greatly to the honour of Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe that he has come out of 
them with increased reputation for himself, 
if not with increased credit for the country. 
At length Prince Menchikoff retired from 
Constantinople. That, again, was a time 
when it would well have become the noble 
Ear! to have called his Cabinet together, and 
to have reminded them of the promises given 
by Lord John Russell on the 29th of Ja- 
nuary, and to have arrived at a common 
understanding with France; at least as to 
the eventuality immediately impending—I 
mean the occupation of the Principalities. 
I will not detain your Lordships by going 
into details of negotiations, but | must 
refer to the despatch of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, dated July 4th [No. 353], 
in which he gives a most clear and most 
admirable exposition of the whole state 
of the case, and in which he calls upon 
his Government to come to a decision one 
way or another. I think there never was 


framed a more admirable state paper than 


that. It shows you not only the predica- 
ment in which, partly by your advice, the | 
Turkish Government has been placed, but | 
the risks which you must incur, and of the | 
mischiefs which in one way or the other | 
are sure to ensue from the state into 
which affairs have fallen; he says that it 
is not for him, but for the Government, to 
judge what line is to be adopted; and he 
recommends that a firm decision should be 
come to with the least possible delay. He 
warns the noble Ear] (the Earl of Claren- 
don) that evils that are only evaded for a 
time are most likely to recur again with ex- 
aggerated power and force; and he tells you 
that that is not the way to surmount a 
grave difficulty, but that it is your duty to 
view it in all its proportions, to measure it 
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well, that you may be able to combat it, 
and then to make finally and as early as 
possible your decision as to the course you 
will adopt. Referring to the consequences 
of leaving the Turkish Goveinment to its 
fate or_interfering to assist it, he says— 


“If the ultimate exclusion of Russia, as well 
from the Greek Protectorate as from the Prin- 
cipalities, be really the important object, which 
has been hitherto presumed, success, I humbly 
conceive, will never be attained, according to any 
reasonable calculation, without a previous under- 
standing on the part of England and France to 
stop at no sacrifice necessary to secure it.” 


Now, my Lords, I am happy to say that at 
last we have acted in conformity with that 
opinion so far as it relates to some under- 
standing with France; but up to this mo- 
ment no understanding has been arrived at 
respecting the sacrifices we are prepared 
to make, and for what object they are to be 
made. I shall not take up your Lordships’ 
time with the proceedings at the Confer- 
ence at Vienna, or the Vienna note, and 
the events which have subsequently taken 
place. It is said to have been a great 
thing to have secured the alliance of 
Austria and the German Powers, and 
no person is more aware of the impor- 
tance of that alliance being secured than 
I am; but I do not see, and those papers 
do not tell us, how far we are in alliance 
with that Power, or whether that Power 
approves of the course we have taken 
in the Black Sea, or how far the position 
in which we stand is in entire accordance 
with the views of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. But this I say, you will perceive 
from these papers, that while you were 
hesitating and vacillating, and holding 


aloof from France, and depending entirely 


upon Russia, that Austria did not come 
to your assistance—it was not then that 
you got any assurance from the German 
| Powers; but when you told them boldly 
and distinctly that stronger steps would be 
taken by France and England, that was 


‘the time that Austria seemed to become 


alive to her true interest—for her interest 
it is; and it was by your determined attitude, 
and not by your vacillation, that you ob- 
tained whatever influence you possess in 
the Austrian Court. 

There then took place a melancholy 
event, to which I will not advert; but I 
must turn to the instructions that were 
given to our Minister at the Court of St. 
Petersburg respecting the last communica- 
tion which he was required to make. My 
Lords, I must say that the communication 
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that was made by Sir George Seymour to Her Majesty’s Government to show me any 
Count Nesselrode, of the entry of the fleet jurist, casuist, or sophist, who would not 
into the Black Sea, was read by me with | say, that so to aid one of the belligerents 
sincere pain. It appears that in the first | and so to take part in the warfare, is un- 
place he informs the Russian Minister that | doubtedly an indication of having hostile 
it was with no hostile intention to Russia | intentions towards the other party. The 
that our fleet was going into the Black | thing is undeniable. We said we would not 
Sea, and he then says, moreover, that the | allow the Turkish Government to commit 
Turkish fleet is not to be allowed to com- | any act of aggression on Russian territory, 
mit any aggression against Russian terri- | yet still our ships are convoying munitions 
tory. To which Count Nesselrode not un- | of war, which will be used to attack Rus- 
naturally replies, ‘‘ Are you quite sure that | sian territory. Did we say that in a sense 
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this intention is expressed in your instruc- | 


tions?” And it was no wonder that he 
should be doubtful and astonished. Sir 
George Seymour then proceeded to de- 
liver a short but significant homily on the 


value of truth—one that I think was very | 


well applied in the quarter to which it 
was addressed, but at the same time 
was administered at a most unhappy mo- 


such as British statesmen would wish the 
truth of their language to be held? Are 
we to say that is a fair and correct state- 
ment, when we convoyed troops and mu- 
nitions of war to make war upon Russian 
territory within a few miles of the place 
where we landed them. My Lords, I do 
not know why we should gay this at all. I 
do not know why we were at that moment 





ment—for according to the narrative con- | to tell Russia we had no hostile intentions 
tained in those papers it was not a cor-| towards her. We ought not to have been 
rect description of our intentions that Sir! ashamed to say we would support the in- 
George was instructed to give. It was) tegrity and independence of the Turkish 
not a correct intimation of our acts to| Empire, and that that integrity and inde- 


say that we entered into the Black Sea 
with no hostile intentions. I say, my 
Lords, that we did enter the Black Sea 
with a hostile intent, and immediately 
committed acts of hostility. The Russian 
ships were ordered to return to their ports, 
om if they did not return to their ports 
foree would have been used against them, 
that is, that they would be taken or sunk. 
What right had we to do that, if we were 
not prepared to commit acts of hostility ? 
The Russian fleet was superior to the Turk- 
ish, Russia and Turkey had declared war 
against each other, and of course it was an 
act of hostility to prevent Russia from 
having the advantage of her superiority in 
the Black Sea. But more than that, you 
know the Russians have forces, possessions, 
and territories along a great portion of the 
shores of the Black Sea; and to prevent 
their ships from reinforcing their forces 
there, and strengthening their forts, and 
having recourse there for the protection of 
their territories, was an act of hostility, 
and no man can deny it. What was the 
very first step that was taken by the fleet 
when it entered the Black Sea? The very 
first step was to convoy a Turkish fleet 
with munitions of war towards the seat of 
war in Asia, I do not merely ask an as- 
sembly of gentlemen or of statesmen, but 
I would put it to the most sophistical or 
easuistical tribunal that ever got together, 
and I defy the noble Earl at the head of 
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| pendence had been violated. It was de- 
\elared by the noble Lord the Secretary 
‘of State for Foreign Affairs in his place 
in Parliament that the restoration of the 
Principalities was to be a sine quad non 
of any settlement, and yet the military 
occupation of the Danubian Provinces 
had become a complete incorporation of 
those provinces into part of the Russian 
Empire. We were told that explanations 
were to be demanded on the subject. Ex- 
planations demanded! When we are told 
that in Parliament we are accustomed to 
think that something will result from that 
proceeding ; but in this instance nothing 
resulted from it. 

I am sorry to be brought back to a pe- 
riod I have passed over, or to trouble your 
Lordships with any more reference to it, 
but I cannot refrain from it. I must 
refer your Lordships to Sir George Sey- 
mour’s despatch of the 12th of August, 
where he gives an account of the expla- 
nations he demanded, and where you will 
see the answer he received. Why, he 
was treated as you would treat a whining 
school-boy. It was disgraceful to be so 
treated, and to submit to that treatment. 
When he asks when the Russian troops 
are to leave the Principalities, it is said, 
‘**Oh, don’t mention it; all these things will 
come of course; I have no explanation to 
give, and you had better not speak to me 
j= the subject :”” and the fact is, that the 
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_real answer of Count Nesselrode is a threat 
that if you ask any explanation, the posses- 


sion of the Principalities will be continued | 


indefinitely. You have undergone the in- 
dignity of receiving false representations 
and promises from the Russian Minister, 
and you made a very feeble remonstrance ; 
you now ask for the explanation of the vio- 
lation of a treaty to which you are a party, 
and you are told you had better not men- 
tion it. My noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs very ably in his 
despatch referred to the affair at Sinope, 
when he instructed Sir George Seymour 
to notify the entrance of the ships into the 
Black Sea. There is a paragraph in the 
despateh to this effect—that the Russian 
Admiral knew perfectly well the instruc- 
tions that had been given to our Admiral 
—that he knew very well the communica- 
tion that had been made by the British 
Government to the Russian’ Government 
respecting our intended protection of the 
Turkish territory; and, therefore, my noble 
Friend very wisely and properly observed, 
that when the Russian Admiral went into 
the Bay of Sinope and destroyed those 
ships, he did not alone attack the Turkish 
territory and the Turkish flag, but, at the 
same time, committed an insult and ag- 
gression against the British and French 
flags. These things having occurred, what 
necessity was there to tell Count Nessel- 
rode that we went into the Black Sea with 
no hostile intention? It was not accurate 
in point of fact, and was unbecoming under 
the circumstancesin which we were placed. 
We are not to wonder, when such language 
was held, that the entrance of the ships 
into the Black Sea had no effect. You are 
defied in the Black Sea, and treated with 
contumely in your negotiations. You sub- 
mit to all this, and you boast you are at 
peace. 

My Lords, this is our present position, and 
it is one which I much regret; moreover, I 
am free to say that the relative position of 
Parliament and the Ministers is an unpre- 
eedented one. I venture to say that the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
can show me no case at all analogous to it 
—any case in which events such as those 
that have lately occurred have taken place, 
and in which the Ministers of the Crown 
have failed to come to Parliament with 
clear exposition of the case, and to demanc; 
if not the advice of Parliament, at least 
the assent of Parliament, to the course 
they intend to pursue. Let me not be 
referred to the Speech we have heard from 
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the Throne on the opening day of the Ses- 


sion. Things are now very different from 
what they were when Her Majesty deliver- 
ed Her most gracious Speech. In that 
Speech we were informed by Her Majesty 
that She regretted that the differences be- 
tween Russia and Turkey had not been 
settled, and that a state of warfare had 
ensued; but it was then stated in that 
Speech that Her Majesty’s endeavours, in 
concert with Her Allies, to put an end to 
that state of things were unremitting, 
and we were informed that they would be 
continued. It was added, that in order to 
give weight to Her Majesty's representa- 
tions an augmentation of the Army and 
Navy would be proposed. But that is not 
the case now; the negotiations then refer- 
red to are atanend. The noble Earl at 
the head of the Government himself told 
us on Friday that we have no negotiation 
going on now for the restoration of peace, 
and we have broken up our diplomatic re- 
lations with Russia—a great fact in itself, 
seldom to be passed over without a commu- 
nication from the Crown to Parliament— 
we have our fleet in the Black Sea, and 
they have been ordered to sweep the Rus- 
sian ships from that sea into their ports; 
it is rumoured in the papers, and I believe 
truly, that we are preparing a great fleet, 
and certainly if it be as described, it is the 
greatest fleet that has ever been formed, 
to sail to the Baltic. We have at this 
moment under orders for foreign service— 
well understood to mean for active warfare 
—a considerable body, I hope it will be a 
very considerable body, of Her Majesty’s 
troops. My Lords, at no previous period 
have such preparations been made for war, 
at no time has such an important event as 
the cessation of our relations with so great 
a Power as Russia taken place, without 
the Minister of the Crown making a com- 
munication to Parliament; and I regret 
that we are not now discussing this matter 
on a Motion originated by the Minister, 
instead of an unimportant question moved 
by so humble an individual as myself. 
We may be told that this matter will be 
brought before the other House of Parlia- 
ment, when the Navy and Army Estimates 
come on; but that is not the proper way to 
take the sense of Parliament upon so grave 
and important a question; and in regard to 
this House, if it is to continue part of the 
Parliament of the country, it is not proper 
to leave the discussion upon this question 
to depend on a debate brought on in supply 
in the House of Commons. 
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’ But, more than that, my Lords, we have 
contracted new engagements—I know not 
of what character—but we have contracted 
new engagements undoubtedly, respecting 


which I think we ought to have some in- | 


formation. I know not if those engage- 
ments be such as ought immediately to be 


embodied in an official document—I know | 


not whether there have been conventions 
or protocols—but we have embarked in a 
great undertaking, in concert with other 
Powers, and those undertakings ought not 
to have been embarked in without a defi- 


nite object, and some explanation of that | 


object in Parliament. I want to know what 
your objects are, and to have an explanation 
of them from Her Majesty’s Government. 
On the first night we were told that we 
ought to wait until the blue book was put 
upon the table; upon taking it up I see 
it is a book on the Rights and Privileges 
of the Greek and Latin Churches. I hope 
it is not for the privileges of the Greek and 
Latin Churches we are going to war. I, for 
one, will not consent to enter into a conflict 
for such an object. The — for which 
this country contracts an alliance for war 
ought to be worthy of its greatness. I say 
that when we risk our fleets and send forth 
our armies, we ought to know for what, 
and receive a proper explanation of it. We 
may indeed gather from the blue books, 
and I hope you will be able to show to- 
night that the object of the war on the 
part of this country is to defend the Turk- 
ish territory against aggression. But do 
you think you can defend the Turkish ter- 
ritory, and limit your operations to that, 
by making a partial, limited, qualified, 
movement in the Black Sea, and by send- 
ing 10,000 men to encamp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople? Either you 


are engaging in a war with Russia to pre- | 


vent Russian aggrandisement, or you are 
not embarking in an object that is worthy 
of your efforts. No statesman, no writer 
upon international law, will deny that when 
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a large Power commits an act of aggres- | 
sion, and wages war for the sake of ag- | 
grandisement on a weaker Power, that a, 


third Power, though not directly affected 
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‘ference in this case with the war between 


Turkey and Russia. There is another 
principle upon which this country might 
engage in a war with Russia—I mean the 
principle of self-defence. The question, 
then, is, according to that principle—will 
you or will you not allow Russia to wage 
war against Turkey for her own aggran- 
disement to the pre: Sonalieoed of the peace 
of Europe and the security of your own 
commerce and your own power? I trust 
on either of those principles we are pre- 
pared to resist Russia in concurrence 
with our ally—France. And here I 
cannot but speak in the highest com- 
mendation of the loyalty, good faith, and 
honour of the Emperor of the French. 
The French Government has behaved to- 
wards England throughout the whole of 
these negotiations in a manner which has, 
I am sure, won not only the respect, but 
even the gratitude, as well as the good 
feeling, of every man in this kingdom. 
My Lords, with respect to the Turkish 
Government, it must be admitted that its 
conduct during the present war has been 
wonderful. Considering the circumstances 
under which that country was placed when 
it was first attacked by Russia, it has 
shown its ability and capability in a won- 
derful manner, and it will, I am certain, 
meet with the fullest respect and attention 
from the Government of England and the 
country at large. But at the same time, I, 
for one, am not willing to enter into a war, 
led on by Turkey, without knowing to what 
limit I am to go, for what object 1 am em- 
barking in that war, and where it is I am 
to stop. Nor, looking at all the chances of 
human affairs, am I to side with France— 
notwithstanding all the reciprocated good 
feeling which I know this country enter- 
tains towards France and its Government— 
and embark with her in a great war, without 
knowing how far we are to go and what is 
to be the contingent efforts of each coun- 
try. These are matters upon which we 
ought to have some information from our 
Ministers; up to this moment we have not 
the slightest explanation. Whether from 
the Speech from the Throne, or from any 


by the conflict, yet, if it be indirectly in- | communication whatever that has been 
terested in it, by reason of the changes made on the part of Ministers, we have on 
which might take place if the larger Power all these subjects not been able to derive 


should succeed in its object of aggrandise- | any information. 


These are very grave 


ment, and thus disturb the balance of power and serious matters for consideration. It is 
that previously existed, or by other circum- | my opinion that this war has been brought 
stances affecting its welfare, is fairly en-| on by infirmity of purpose and yacillating 
titled to interfere in that war. This is one conduct. The events that await us, if un- 
_—— will be wholly attributable to 


great principle that can justify our inter- 
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that infirmity of purpose and internal want 
of vigour which have pervaded our coun- 
cils, and which will be the real source of 
all the evils that England may experience. 
It was an often-quoted saying of a great 
man, that England could not afford to en- 
gage in a little war. Unfortunately, I 
think, England has engaged, of late years, 
in several little wars. But of this 1 am 
sure—and I will again borrow the words 
of the illustrious man to whom I have al- 
luded, because I consider them to be pe- 
culiarly applicable at the present moment— 
I say that England cannot engage in a 
little war with Russia;—for if you intend 
to bring that war to a permanently success- 
ful issue, you must make efforts that are 
worthy of England. My Lords, it is a 
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drawn from the cause assigned for this step 
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by the Admirals? The conclusion is this, 
that our ships cannot keep the sea, while 
the Russian fleet can go forth and perform 
active operations. You declared your in- 
dignation when your flag was insulted by 
the massacre at Sinope, and since then you 
have declared more emphatically that the 
Turkish territory was under your protection; 
but, notwithstanding that declaration, it 
appears that the Russian ships have at- 
tacked and bombarded a fort on the Asiatic 
side of the Black Sea, at a time when un- 
fortunately the British Admiral thought it 
unsafe for his fleet to continue at sea. 
This is most calamitous—it lowers the cha- 
racter of the country. It does not, I trust, 
lower the character of the naval service; 


great struggle in which you are about to) but I will tell the noble Lords on the Trea- 
engage, and, unless you are prepared to) sury benches what it does affect; it affects 
give way on every point, and to submit to/ the honour of the country and of the Go- 
indignity and humiliation, and incur the dis- | verment, for it is a current belief at Con- 
credit of defeat, the Government must look | stantinople that the Admiral commanding 
the conflict boldly in the face, and act as the fleet had a private communication, 
other Governments have acted, by means desiring him to avoid any collision with 
of their great military and naval power. | the Russian fleet under any circumstances 


My Lords, I have talked undoubtedly as if 
we were already, as I consider we are, at | 
war; our fleet is at this moment engaged in | 
hostilities in the Black Sea. We are en- 
gaged at this moment in considering what 
has been the conduct of the Ministry in 
respect to this great and important ques- 
tion. I cannot say anything in compliment 
of the mode in which those hostilities have 
been carried on. Were the instructions 
which were conveyed to our Admiral writ- 
ten in the same tone as those under which 
Sir G. Seymour acted when he communi- 
eated the intelligence of the entry of the 
fleet into the Black Sea? Whether they 
were or not, it cannot be denied that what 
has happened has been most unfortunate. | 


whatever. I don’t belieye a word of this, 
for I don’t think any Minister would be 
capable of sending such instructions; but 
those things pass through the minds of 
people like the Asiatics with inconceivable 
foree—a force which in this country it is 
difficult to comprehend. The very speech 
of the noble Earl at the head of the Go- 
vernment, the other night, when he spoke 
respecting the hope of peace with Russia, 
if circulated through Asia, would be 
better than 10,000 or 20,000 men to the 
Russian Government. What can they say 
but that we are afraid to go to war with 
Russia, and that if we sneak into a war 
we are afraid at the last moment to say it. 
If we are at peace, I want to know what is 








It seems that the combined fleet has re-, the peace, or if at war, what is the peace 
turned to the Bosphorus. It is also a mat- | that is the object of the war? I hope we 
ter of public notoriety—for these are mat- | shall have a satisfactory peace. I want to 
ters which all letters from those parts, know what is the peace which the noble 
speak of without the slightest reserve— Earl keepsin view. Not, I trust, the sort 
that the re-entry of the fleet into the of peace that we could have had if we sent 
Bosphorus was not by the advice or at our fleet when Colonel Rose sent for it, or 
the desire of our Ambassador. We un-/if we had acted with France when the 
derstand there were professional reasons French fleet sailed for Salamis. That is 
for it, with which it is not for me to find not the peace we now wish to attain. If 
fault; but this I cannot help saying—what that be the peace which the noble Earl 
every professional and non-professional | thinks fo maintain—if he conceives that he 
man will say—that the result is most un- | ¢an now maintain those treaties which have 
fortunate. We are told that during the; kept Europe in constant dread, and that 
dark nights the storms and dangers of the | no indemnity is to be paid by Russia for the 
coasts render it unsafe for our ships to | aggression that has been committed, and 
stay at sea. But what is the conclusion rr we are to treat her now as we would 
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have done ten or twelve months ago—I tell 
him that Europe will not stand it, and that 
we will not stand it. I know the Parlia- 
ment of this country will not submit to such 
degradation, The question is not with re- 
gard to notes or coaventions, or whether 
a word shall be this way or the other, or 
whether certain privileges are to be grant- 
ed ab antiquo, or some new sort of gua- 
rantee is to be given by Turkey to Rus- 
sia—that is not the matter now at all 
fur consideration. What the country and 
what Europe requires is, not a pitiful and 
contemptible adjournment of war, but a 
settlement that will give ample security for 
the future peace of Europe. That is the 
purpose for which we have armed. Let 
not the Government be afraid—let not Her 
Majesty’s Ministers be afraid to say, that 
is their object, and that they are prepared 
to make vigorous efforts throughout the 
world to maintain it. I know that Parlia- 
ment and the country will support them 
throughout such a cause, and as to the 
issue of the contest, I cannot for one mo- 
ment entertain a doubt. The noble Mar- 
quess concluded by moving— 

‘That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, humbly praying that Her Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to direct that further infor- 
mation respecting the cessation of diplomatic 
relations with the Court of St. Petersburg, and 


the war which appears imminent, be laid before 
this House.” 


Tue Eart or CLARENDON: My Lords, 
although I certainly do not anticipate all 
the benefit from this discussion that my 
noble Friend promised to us last week, 
when he gave notice of his Motion, yet I, 
for one, do not regret that he has called 
the attention of your Lordships to the 
question in a more deliberate manner than 
has been possible since the meeting of 
Parliament ; for, involving as this question 
undoubtedly does the most momentous con- 
sequences—affecting, it may be, British 
interests in every quarter of the world— 
I think your Lordships and the country 
are entitled not only to the fullest infor- 
mation upon the subject, but te have that 
subject sifted and analysed in a manner 
that will show whether the Government 
have done their duty, and thereby entitled 
themselves to the confidence of Parliament 
and the country. 

My Lords, I think no one who has lis- 
tened to my noble Friend’s speech can 
deny either the industry or ingenuity with 
which he has analysed the information 
which has been furnished to your Lord- 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 


{LORDS} 
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ships. I think nobody will deny that there 
has not entered into his analysis one grain 
of partiality—I might almost say one 
grain of fairness—towards Her Majesty’s 
Government. He has had the advantage 
by means of that information—of which 
he has largely availed himself—of testing 
the latest negotiations; but he has not 
given to us the benefit of placing himself 
in our position at any of the intermediate 
times, nor has he stated what would have 
been the position to which he himself would 
have come in any of the intermediate stages 
of these negotiations ; but he has decided 
upon the question according to his judg- 
ment, arrived at after all the negotiations 
have been closed. And what is the result 
of my noble Friend’s opinion after all? My 
noble Friend considers that if things had 
been done differently, a different result 
might have occurred. His charge against 
the Government is a matter of his own 
opinion merely, and although I certainly 
shall not hope to satisfy my noble Friend 
that we have done our duty, or that we 
have been guided by a true sense of what 
was due to the dignity of this country, 
or even that we did know how to carry 
out our own policy, yet I venture to hope 
and trust that such is not the verdict of 
the people of this country—that they do 
not think that we have tarnished the 
honour of England by labouring to main- 
tain and preserve the peace of Europe. I 
certainly am the last person individually to 
regret anything that has fallen from my 
noble Friend, for certainly I will say with 
all sincerity that nobody has more regretted 
than myself that the conduct of the nego- 
tiations should not have fallen into abler 
hands than mine. They were difficult in 
themselves, but were rendered far more 
difficult by attendant circumstances. The 
great distance between the seats of nego- 
tiation, the time unavoidably lost in inter- 
communication, and the rapidity of events, 
which have often completely frustrated the 
best founded hopes of success—all those 
things have rendered these negotiations 
peculiarly difficult. I can truly say that I 
have deeply regretted that they should not 
have been confided to more able hands ; 
but upon public grounds I must regret 
the tone in which my noble Friend has 
brought this question before your Lord- 
ships. I think his object has been through- 
out to disparage the Government, and to 
create disunion at a time when certainly 
we may at any moment require all the 
strength which union can give to our coun- 
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sels. 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) | 
said, that when he possessed the papers, 
he should be able to form a judgment of 


tho manner in which the negotiations had | 


been conducted by Her Majesty’ s Govern- 
ment, and that, if war there was to be in a 
just and righteous cause, we should lay 
aside all considerations of party, and en- 
deavour to gupport the Government to 


enforce the war with effect, because war | 


{Fes. 14, 1854} 
On the first night of the Session | of doubting what any noble Lord in thia 
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House stated on his honour, as I would 
have thought of doubting or of taking any 
measures in distrust of the assurances 
which Russia so distinctly and so repeat- 
edly expressed to us. I say, my Lords, 
that with the assurances which we received, 
it was impossible not to believe in the sin- 
cerity of Russia. I said also, the other 
night, that these assurances were for some 
time borne out ; for, although Prince Men- 


should not be undertaken at all, except it | chikoff did in the first instance propose a 
were maintained by the universal feeling | treaty that would have involved the nomi- 
and united force of the country. And I | nation to the patriarchate and various other 


must say, my Lords, that I think that | 
course would have been the best course 
under the circumstances in which we are 
now placed, and one which 1 believe would 
have been more in harmony with the feel- 
ings of the people of this country than the 
course which my noble Friend has pursued 
on this occasion. 

I think your Lordships will not deem it 


necessary for me to follow my noble Friend- 


through all that he has said, and all that 
he has quoted, and not quite correctly 
quoted, from the blue book. My noble 
Friend seems to think that Prince Menchi- 
koff did sufficient in the earlier parts of 
his mission to Constantinople to have 
created alarm on our part, and to have jus- 
tified stronger measures than were then 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government. My 
Lords, we were told that as soon as the 
information could reach us from Constan- 
tinople, of what the proceedings of Prince 
Menchikoff were, we should have demand- 
ed explanations, Your Lordships will find 
by the blue book, that that was the course 
we took. We asked in very distinct terms 
what were the real objects of his mis- 
sion ; and we received an assurance in the 
nost distinct terms that Prince Menchikoff’s 
mission related solely to the Holy Places. 
My noble Friend is perfectly right in saying 
that there occurred communications in con- 
versations which could not be properly 
placed in the blue. books. I can assure my 
noble Friend that he is perfectly right in 
his assumption ; and that these communi- 
eations were far stronger, although they 
were confidential, than anything that will 
be found in the printed papers; and they 
all concurred in giving us the strongest as- 
surances that Prince Menchikoff’s mission 
had reference solely to the question of the 
Holy Places ; and it was on that ground 
we felt it was impossible to doubt the re- 
presentations of the Russian Government. 
My Lords, I should as soon have thought 





things, all of which were matters which no 
doubt would have been highly pleasing to 
the orthodox party in Russia, of which he 
was at the head, yet we found afterwards 
to some extent the truth of what we were 
told at St. Petersburg, namely, that the 
Prince had great latitude in his instructions 
—that they referred only to the Holy Places 
—and that, in fact, he was able to settle 
that question in whatever way appeared to 
him fit. I say again, therefore, that it 
was impossible not to believe these assu- 
rances. 

But, my Lords, my noble Friend has 
greatly complained of our not having ap- 
proved of Colonel Rose’s conduct in eall- 
ing up the British fleet, and has com- 
plained of a disagreement which he says 
had arisen between us and the French Go- 
vernment ; and said that that measure, on 
our part, had produced great apprehension 
on the part of the Turkish Government. 
And my noble Friend also said, that the 
Government ought to be ashamed of the 
approbation which, he says, we received 
from Russia on that occasion. Now I beg 
your Lordships just to remember what were 
the circumstances. Colonel Rose, on Prince 
Menchikoff’s arrival, and when there was 
great excitement at Constantinople, and 
when the Turkish Minister resigned, not 
at his command, but simply because he de- 
clined to transact business with him, re- 
quested that the fleet should be moved up 
from Malta. Upon the French Govern- 
ment learning that, and without any pre- 
vious consultation with us, but simply be- 
lieving that the presence of their fleet would 
be necessary, they ordered their fleet to pro- 
ceed from Marseilles towards the Greek wa- 
ters, with the view that if joint action should 
be necessary, they might, being in the Greek 
waters, be more on a level—more on a par 
—with the English fleet which was at 
Malta; but there never was the slightest 
disagreement between Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment and that of the Emperor of the| displayed by that noble Lord—my noble 
French in this respect, as your Lordships Friend says that he went away under erro- 
will find from the despatches ; and as to/ neous instructions—that nothing which af- 
the mischief which it is said this occasioned | terwards happened was contemplated in 
to the cause, if your Lordships will turn them—and that the Sultan had no support 
to the despatches which my noble Friend | from our Minister at Constantinople, be- 
only quoted a portion of, you will there | cause he had nothing to offer or promise to 
find that the Grand Vizier told Lord Strat- Turkey. Now the instructions which were 
ford de Redcliffe, and the latter agreed | given to our Ambassador, as will be found 
with him, that the cause of the Snltan was in the blue book, were, that if gvents which 
much better served by the determination to we did not foresee should occur, and emer- 
keep the fleet at Malta, than by its being | gencies which we should lament should arise, 
brought to Constantinople. And, my Lords, | Lord Stratford was to give notice to the 
when this simple fact was communicated British Admiral, and to call up the fleet 
to the Russian Government, they said that | from Malta; and in the first despatch which 
the presence of the fleets at Constantinople | our Ambassador writes, giving an account 
would cause the greatest embarrassment, | of his first audience with the Sultan, he 
and would be likely to prevent the settle- | states that he informed the Sultan, that 
ment of the question, which was not a so far from having nothing to offer, if he is 
question of aggression, not a question of in any difficulty or danger, the support of 
the Principalities, and not one of the ques- | Her Majesty’s Government will be given, 
tions which my noble Friend said occupied | and that he has the power to call up the 
the attention of Europe, but a question | fleet. 

which was solely confined to the subject of I come now to the more important part 
the Holy Places, with which we had nothing of the speech of my noble Friend, and 
to do; andI think that the Russian Go-| which will be considered by your Lordships 
vernment would have been borne out in and the country as of far more interest, 
what they said. They said, ‘‘ Here we perhaps, than the contents of the blue 
give you assurances that we only have a books-—I mean the question of whether we 
view to the Holy Places—we tell you all! are at peace or whether we are at war. 
that we want to do, and all that we have) My Lords, that is a most important ques- 
to dispute; and if the French and Eng- tion; but your Lordships must be aware 
lish fleets come up to Constantinople, that a distinct answer cannot be given to 
and assume an attitude of hostility on it at the present moment. We are not at 
that question, we greatly think it will war, because war is not declared—we are 
interfere with a peaceful solution of the not strictly at peace with Russia. [A 
difference.” And I must say that upon laugh.} My noble Friend may laugh; but 
this occasion we received no praise from he must know perfectly well that I am cor- 
Russia, because there had been no in- rect in saying that we are not at war with 
terference on our part, with the French , Russia, although diplomatic relations with 
Government;—we simply stated that our that country are suspended. And you 
fleet was at Malta—that we did not think | must remember, my Lords, that these re- 
it was immediately wanted at Constantino- ' lations have not been interrupted i in conse- 
ple—that we were glad that the French ' quence of our act, but that the initiative of 
fleet had gone where it would be on a level the interruption of diplomatic relations was 
with ours; but that we did not think (and taken by Russia, and that those relations 
the French Government agreed with us)’ are declared by Russia to be simply sus- 
that at that moment it was necessary to pended. Therefore I consider that we are 
send up our fleet. And I think—consider- | in the intermediate state; that our desire 
ing that the only question then in view was “for peace is just as sincere as ever; but 
one in which no British interest was con-| then 1 must say that our hopes of main- 
c2rned—that the presence of the combined taining it are gradually dwindling away, 
fleets would certainly have altered the cha-' and that we are drifting towards war. 
racter of the proceedings. My noble Friend But as my noble Friend (the Earl of Aber- 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) has said deen) said the other night, so long as war 
that Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- is not declared, the maintenance of peace is 
stantinople—with respect to whom I beg not utterly to be despaired of. It has been 
to say that I entirely concur in all that stated in this House, that certain propo- 
fell from my noble Friend as to the great sitions have been made by Russia by way 
talent, ability, and zeal which have been of reply to those contained in the collective 


The Earl of Clarendon 
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Note of the Ambassadors at Vienna; but 
it seems to me as easy to make two parallel 
lines meet as those two sets of propositions. 
I, therefore, my Lords, consider that the 
negotiations are now at an end. But it 
does not follow that a state of war is in- 
stantly to ensue. I am sure your Lord- 
ships will.not expect me, in the exercise of 
my discretion or responsibility, to state to 
your Lordships the exact steps which Her 
Majesty ’s Government think it necessary to 
take in the present aspect of affairs;—be- 
cause your Lordships must remember that 
we are not acting alone; we are acting in 
conjunction with our allies; and I think it 
will be sufficient at the present moment to 
say, in answer to the doubts thrown upon 
our proceedings by my noble Friend, that 
every preparation is being made, and with 
all the vigour and all the rapidity which 
the existing state of things demands. More 
than that, my Lords, I do not think your 
Lordships will expect me to say; I will, 
however, add one other explanation to my 
noble Friend, who seems to imagine that 
we have no understanding with France, 
either as to the objects of our conjoint ac- 
tion, or as to the manner in which they 
are to be carried out. My noble Friend in 
this*is entirely mistaken; but your Lord- 
ships will not expect that I should lay upon 
the table any agreement between the two 
Powers either as to our military or our 
naval operations. 

My Lords, throughout my noble Friend’s 
speech he treated our position as one that 
was anomalous—anomalous with reference 
to Russia, and anomalous with reference 
to Turkey. But he must remember that 
the whole question, from beginning to end 
—from the earliest period of the negotia- 
tions down to the present day—has pre- 
sented one continued series of anomalies, 
to be dealt with one after another. My 
Lords, what could be more anomalous than 
that Russia should have perpetually pro- 
claimed that the maintenance of the Otto- 
man Empire was an European necessity, 
and that the independence of the Sultan 
must be upheld—and yet that she should, 
without the shadow of a pretext, have de- 
manded a power and a right to interfere 
in that country which would have virtually 
transferred the allegiance of 8,000,000 or 
10,000,000 of the Sultan’s subjects to the 
Emperor of Russia, and which was truly 
declared by the Turkish Minister as a sys- 
tem that would have killed the Ottoman- 
Empire by slow poison; and if the other 
great Powers of Europe are equally bound 
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by the same engagements with Russia, not 
to allow the open and direct invasion of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, they are 
not less bound to resist the same result 
being aimed at by a more slow, subtle, 
and indirect policy; and they unanimously 
recommended the Sultan to refuse to con- 
cede the final demands made by Russia, 
I know there are persons in Parliament, 
and out of it, who consider that it would 
be far better not to interfere at all between 
Russia and Turkey; and that it would be 
preferable to allow things quietly to take 
their own course. [Earl Grey: Hear!]- 
My noble Friend cheers that remark; but 
I think he does not very distinctly nor very 
correctly weigh what would be the result of 
such a policy. We might certainly have 
avoided the state of things which now ex- 
cites and agitates men’s minds; but to do 
so would be to purchase a temporary re- 
pose at too perilous a risk. A protecto- 
rate over 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 of the 
Sultan’s subjects would have placed the 
Throne and Empire of the Sultan com- 
pletely at the mercy of Russia at any mo- 
ment. Do what you might to prevent it, 
Russia might thus become the mistress of 
Constantinople; and then, applying all her 
energies and all her resources to increase 
her naval strength—nothing could have 
prevented her—she would becomea great 
Mediterranean Power, being also a great 
Baltic Power; and, my Lords, in that 
case nothing would prevent the Emperor 
of Russia from giving the law to Europe, 
except a constant and ruinous drain a 
the resources of other nations who wished 
to maintain an amount of naval force to 
counterbalance the power of Russia. The 
question of the defence is, then, not a mere 
geographical question ; it is not a mere 
question of right and humanity; it is a 
question, under these circumstances, which 
involves the independence of Europe. And 
| not France and England alone have so re- 
| garded it, but Austria and Prussia likewise. 
| No one can doubt that, in the month of 
, May last, Austria and Prussia could have 
had no wish to quarrel or be at difference 
with Russia unnecessarily ; and yet, my 
Lords, the representatives of those two 
Powers at Constatinople, being consulted 
| by the Porte, and receiving instructions 
from their own Governments, cordially 
united with the Ambassadors of England 
and France in recommending the Porte to 
resist the demands of Prince Menchikoff, 
clearly foreseeing the perilous results that 
must ensue from compliance with them. 
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ly with reference to the demand contained 


in the note which Russia proposed, that 


the Porte should accept, how much more 
bound are these Powers to support their 
own principles when they see the violation 
of those principles attended by so dan- 
gerous a measure as the occupation of the 
Danubian Principalities? The occupation 
of these Principalities, my Lords, gave to 
the question a greater importance and in- 
terest, and imposed on the four Powers 
the necessity and the duty of resisting the 
policy of that fifth Power which had always 
on yey the same principles, and was 

ound by the same engagements—prin- 
ciples and engagements which up to this 
time it had solemnly declared its intention 
of maintaining. My Lords, the occupation 
of the Principalities constituting a casus 
belli, and yet there being no declaration 
of war, and then again the declaration of 
Russia that nothing new was demanded, 
and yet its absolute refusal to accept the 
status quo, form two other instances in that 
series of anomalies for which Russia, and 
certainly not this country, is responsible. 
My noble Friend, in speaking of the occu- 
pation of the Principalities—an act which 
he designates, I must say, in not too strong 
terms—appears to think that we ought to 
* have held firmer language to the Emperor 
of Russia on this subject. Now, I believe 
that a reference to the blue book will relieve 
us from this charge, even in the minds of 
those who are not slow in finding fault with 
the Government, because it will show that 
from the moment that we discovered that 
the objects contemplated by Russia were 
other than those which we were led to ex- 
pect, and that other demands than those 
which had been all along stated to us were 
made upon the Turkish Government, there 
has been no backwardness in our remon- 
strances, no wavering or indistinctness in 
the expression of our opinions, no failure 
in our attempts to convince the Emperor 
of the injustice of his demands, and of the 
enormous danger with which he threatened 
the peace of Europe by deviating from 
that peaceful policy which had charac- 
terised his whole reign, and by acting in 
violation of those principles regarding the 
maintenance of the Ottoman empire which 
he had so often proclaimed. My Lords, 
that, I think, was the proper course for us 
to pursue, and the language which was 
becoming in us to use. But my noble 


Friend seems to think that we should have 
gone at first still further, and have me- 


The Earl of Clarendon 


{LORDS} 
And, my Lords, if that was the case, sim- | 


| be 
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|naced Russia, and stated what we should 


prepared to do. My Lords, I have 
previously stated the reason why Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, though fully admitting 
that the casus belli was clear and com- 
plete, yet did not recommend the Sultan 
to stand upon his strict right and declare 
war. In that advice we were forestalled 
by our Ambassador at Constantinople, who 
certainly was no bad judge of what was 
the interest of Turkey, and whose advice, 
moreover, had already been adopted by 
the Sultan before our advice reached Con- 
stantinople. I say, my Lords, that we could 
not recommend the Sultan to act on his right, 
and declare war, so long as there was a hope 
of the peaceful settlement of the question, 
and while the Sultan was in a state in 
which he was incapable of resistance. My 
noble Friend, I think, will not say that at 
the time we desired and recommended the 
Sultan to remain at peace he should have 
advised England and France to declare 
war. But supposing that we had induced 
the Sultan to do that, he believing it to 
be contrary to his interest, and that in 
July last we had done that which my noble 
Friend says he regrets was not done—and 
I am sure my noble Friend would not have 
recommended us to do this if he had *him- 
self been a responsible Minister—but sup- 
posing that in July last Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had come down to Parliament 
with a menace to Russia, and she had de- 
fied us, and we had declared war with her, 
sure I am that my noble Friend would have 
been the very first—and I think your Lord- 
ships would have agreed with him in doing 
so—in accusing us of having acted with 
haste and precipitation, and of having 
plunged the country into war unnecessarily 
and would have said there was no wonder 
that we had given Austria and Prussia into 
a close alliance with Russia—since we had 
treated with contempt their wishes, and 
made no real effort to preserve peace, and 
that there was no wonder that they would 
not support us, because we had asked and 
received distinct and categorical assurances 
that they entertained the same views as 
ourselves, but we had not relied upon them 
or waited for their co-operation. My noble 
Friend has said there were no debates on 
this question in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, but I find that certainly there was 
no lack of discussions, generally promoted 
by himself; and I will refer to one last 
year, in which my noble Friend took the 
initiative, and in which he said that any 
promise given by the Emperor of Russia, 
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and any engagements into which he en- 
tered, he was satisfied that he would faith- 
fully and punctually fulfil; and at that 
time I expressed my concurrence in my 
noble Friend’s confidence in the honour 
and integrity of the Emperor; and the 
manner in which this statement was re- 
ceived on. both sides of this House showed 
that your Lordships did not think the con- 
fidence of Her Majesty’s Government ‘in 
the Emperor’s declarations would be mis- 
laced. That discussion took place on the 
29th of April; and that day month it was 
my duty to recapitulate these assurances 
of confidence in a despatch now in your 
Lordships’ hands, and your Lordships are 
the judges whether or not these assurances 
were not of an explicit kind, such as those 
on which my noble Friend said he could 
always rely; and whether, at the time they 
were made, we had not reason to rely that 
Russia had no idea of aggrandisement or 
of encroachment, and whether we should 
have been justified, under these cireum- 
stances, in plunging this country into a 
war. 

But the next point to which my noble 
Friend alluded was our communications 
with Russia. I will shortly refer to what 
these communications were. When the 
Turkish Government found that further ne- 
gotiations were hopeless, and thought it ad- 
visable to commence hostilities, the allied 
fleets were ordered up to the Bosphorus; 
and in October last a communication was 
made to the Russian Government, stating 
that the fleets were not there for the pur- 
pose of attacking Russia, but that we were 
determined to defend the Turkish terri- 
tory. My Lords, no aggression did take 
place on the Turkish territory; and in the 
meantime we received assurances (and 
they were distinctly given to the Austrian 
Government as well) that Russia would 
still retain a defensive position, and 
would not in any way act on the offensive. 
Under such circumstances, and after this 
assurance, we had no reason, my Lords, 
to expect any aggression on the part of 
Russia on the Turkish territory, and for 
upwards of a month there was no aggres- 
gion committed on the Turkish territory, 
then the horrible affair at Sinope occurred, 
when the Turkish fleet, peacefully an- 
chored in a Turkish harbour, was com- 
pletely destroyed, and where, if the com- 
bined fleets had been present, they would 
have repelled the aggression and chastised 
the aggressor. After that occurrence, 
my Lords, Her Majesty’s Government felt, 
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in conjunction with that of the Emperor 
of the French, that the time was come, 
not only to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar disaster, but at once to protect the 
Ottoman flag and Ottoman territory; and 
no time was lost in making such a commu- 
nication both to the Russian Government 
and the Russian Admiral. But we did 
not think—whatever may be my noble 
Friend’s opinion—in the situation in which 
matters then stood, that to permit an ag- 
gression on the part of Turkey :—we hav- 
ing undertaken to defend the Turkish ter- 
ritory, at the same time did not think that 
to permit an act of aggression on the part 
of the Sultan would have been proper and 
lawful. We did not injure Turkey in 
doing that, because she is too weak to at- 
tempt any aggression upon the Russians, 
and she could only have done so under the 
protection of the French and British flags. 
We thought that for us to permit that, 
and to become accessories, and more than 
accessories, in acts of overt hostility to- 
wards Russia, would have been to become 
aggressors ourselves, and, more than that, 
justly to expose onrselves to the accusa- 
tion of having committed acts of hostility 
without having the manliness or the cou- 
rage to declare war. We considered that 
that would have been a dastardly course, 
and wholly unworthy of England. We 
did not deelare war at the time these in- 
structions were sent, because, in the be- 
ginning of December, we did not see that 
war was necessary. We had reason to 
expect that our objects in protecting the 
Turkish territory and flag might be carried 
out without war; but to commit acts of 
hostility under the mask of peace we 
thought—and I am sure your Lordships 
will agree with us—would have been un- 
just and unbecoming the dignity and cha- 
racter of this country. Our communica- 
tion to St. Petersburg was not regarded in 
the friendly light which my noble Friend 
seems to think it was. On the contrary, 
the Russian Government, so far from being 
satisfied, required its Ambassadors at Paris 
and London to obtain written explanations 
of the course which the French and Eng- 
lish Governments meant to pursue—if they 
meant that a system of reciprocity and 
armistice was to be established in the Black 
Sea, and if we intended to remain neutral. 
The English and French fleets, my Lords, 
certainly did not go into the Black Sea 
with any intention of remaining neutral. 
The British and French fleets were there 
for the protection of the Turkish territory 
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and flag, and to insist that a weak Power 
should not depend upon the will of a pow- 
erful nation, and to maintain the principle 
on which the halance of power in Europe is 
established. This being the case, to have 
replied to the question of the Russian 
Cabinet, that it was our intention to re- 
main neutral, would have been to stultify 
ourselves, and to tie our hands for the 
future, and injure the very cause we were 
prepared to support. But my noble Friend 
seems to complain that Russia was not 
allowed to transport her forces from one 
Russian port to another in the Black Sea. 
Why, if we had permitted that, we should 
have had to remain passive spectators 
whilst large forees were being conveyed 
from Russian ports to Trebizond, and the 
most distunt parts of the Black Sea, or to 
have passively witnessed the spectacle of 
the Turkish fleet interfering with such an 
expedition and insulting it. That, my 
Lords, would have been an anomaly ; but 
certainly I do not think it so great an 
anomaly as the occupation of the Danu- 
bian Principalities without a declaration 
of war, in order to enforce compliance 
with a demand which could not be rightly 
demanded or conceded without the sacri- 
fice of the independence and sovereignty 
of the Sultan. And although my noble 
Friend takes the part of the Emperor of 
Russia, and says he has been very ill used, 
I think what has taken place cannot be very 
new to the Emperor of Russia; for 1 will call 
your Lordships’ attention to a case analo- 
gous to it, which occurred in the year 
1850, and of which my noble Friend must 
be more cognisant than myself, for he was 
a Member of the Government at the time. 
In 1850, a dispute had arisen between the 
Governments of Austria and Prussia, which 
seemed likely to,lead to a collision between 
these Powers. At that time, the Emperor 
of Russia declared that he constituted him- 
self a pacificator between Austria and Prus- 
sia—that he was about to propose certain 
terms of arrangement, and that he had es- 
tablished a large basis, upon which peace 
might be negotiated. The terms he pro- 
posed were rejected by Prussia, and then 
the Emperor of Russia declared that, al- 
though it would give him much pain to be 
opposed to his ally Prussia, yet, that if 
she persisted in her rejeetion of the terms 
proposed, he (the Emperor) should consider 
it a casus belli; and, further than that, he 
requested that the British squadron should 
be sent to cruise in the Baltic with the 
Russian fleet, in order to show that the 
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dispute should be settled, and all further 
resistance put down. Therefore, I do not 
think that the Emperor of Rusisa can 
complain of this as a very new proceeding. 

The next point to which my noble Friend 
has alluded—I must apologise to your Lord- 
ships for taking up so much of your time, 
| but I wished to notice the points to which 
| my noble Friend has adverted—was that of 
the alliance of Austria and Prussia with 
England and France. My-noble Friend 
has rather treated with levity, or, at least, 
has viewed as insignificant, the attempts 
which we have made to secure and ce- 
ment the alliance between this country 
and France with Austria and Prussia; 
/but, my Lords, I must say that even 
since the last occasion when I had the 
honour of addressing you, we have had 
fresh reason to be satisfied with the con- 
duct of these two countries. My noble 
Friend the other night complained of the 
deference which we have shown to them. 
My noble Friend even complained of Vienna 
being selected as the place for holding the 
Conference, although it was the mediation 
of the Austrian Government that had been 
asked for by the Russian Government; and 
one of the first grounds on which he ob- 
jected to the choice of Vienna was, because 
of the extraordinary astuteness of the Rus- 
sian Minister at that Court. Now, my 
Lords, I can only say that I wish that the 
same astuteness—or, as I should rather 
say, wisdom—had been displayed by the 
Russian Government itself; for this Minis- 
ter approved of the Turkish modifications 
of the Vienna note as agreed to by the 
Conference, and recommended his Govern- 
ment to adopt them; and if his advice had 
been followed I do not think that Russia 
would have stood in the isolated and unen- 
viable position which she now occupies. 
But, my Lords, remember that the Con- 
ference at Vienna have come to three 
determinations, which are recorded in se- 
parate acts—first, that the war, prolonged 
to whatever extent it may be, shall not 
be suffered to alter the geographical limits 
previously settled between the belligerent 
Powers; next, they have recommended the 
terms of an honourable peace, which they 
say ought to be accepted by Russia, to 
which the Ottoman Porte has expressed its 
readiness to accede; and, thirdly, they have 
recorded their conviction that the counter 
propositions of Russia are so unacceptable 
as not to be even worthy of being sent to 
Constantinople. Therefore, through the 
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joint action cf England and France, as 
well as Austria and Prussia, the means 
of assenting to an honourable peace have 
been placed in the hands of Russia. And, 
whilst 1 do not wish on the present occa- 
sion to pronounce any unjust or harsh 
judgment, I must still say that there can 
now be no doubt what will be the universal 
opinion of mankind with respect to that 
Power which appears determined to plunge 
Europe into the incaleulable horrors of war, 
when, with honour to herself, she might 
have averted it. Certainly, the Govern- 
ments of Austria and Prussia—as I took 
the opportunity of saying before, a few 
days ago—have met the proposals of Rus- 
sia in a manner becoming the dignity of 
independent Powers. Whilst England and 
France are preparing to go to war with 
Russia, and are determined to do so if 
necessary, with Austria and Prussia it 
rests to avert war, or, at least, to render 
it of short duration; and, undoubtedly, 
never were obligations of duty more in 
harmony with the general interests of 
those Powers. A noble and generous 
course will bring them safety abroad as 
well as at’ home, for they will have with 
them the universal opinion of Germany; 
and revolution, my Lords, will not rear its 
head, nor will England refuse its sympathy, 
to countries which are faithfully endeavour- 
ing to perform their duties and obligations. 
My Lords, the answer of Austria to the 
last mission from Russia was, that so long 
as Russia maintained a defensive attitude, 
so long Austria would retain an expecting 
one; but now that Russia appears deter- 
mined to go further, and to push her inten- 
tions beyond that which she had Jed Austria 
to expect, Austria would be governed by a 
sense of her own interest and dignity, and 
she had sent a large portion of troops to 
the frontier—first taking care to give satis- 
factory assurances to Turkey with regard 
to the object of this measure, and declaring 
that if armed intervention should become 
necessary to maintain the strictly legal and 
territorial status quo, she would not refuse 
to join init. I must add, my Lords, that 
the answer of Prussia was quite as dignified 
and decided ; and on account of this inten- 
tion of Prussia being known, I believe Count 
Orloff did not extend his mission to Berlin. 
And, therefore, I must say, my Lords, and 
I think that your Lordships will be of opin- 
ion, that our endeavours to secure the alli- 
ance of Austria and Prussia, and our de- 
ference to the wishes and interests of those 
Powers, have not proved in vain or been 
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misplaced. I believe that the people of 
this country, who, I must say in passing, 
have displayed the most admirable discre- 
tion during several months of great excite- 
ment and continuous misrepresentation, in 
not entering into discussion on this subject, 
still less have they passed a judgment upon 
the Government under imperfect informa- 
tion. And, } say, I cannot help believing 
that the people of this country, now that 
the facts are fully before them, and they 
are possessed of proper information, will 
not regret the labour which the Govern- 
ment has spent in the cause of peace; but 
that, on the eontrary, they would even 
now, at the eleventh hour, be desirous of 
preventing war, could it possibly be pre- 
vented consistently with the honour and 
dignity of this country. And if it should 
be our duty to inform them that peace on 
those terms eannot be maintained, sure I 
am they will come forward in a manner 
worthy of Englishmen, worthy of the cause 
described by my noble Friend, and worthy 
of the ally by whose side they will then for 
the first time find themselves ranged ; that 
they will stop short at no sacrifice, and 
neglect no effort to obtain such a peace as 
was glanced at by my noble Friend—such 
a peaee as will be consistent with the na- 
tional honour, and will establish those 
principles which we are determined at any 
risk to maintain. 

Tue Eant or ELLESMERE said, he 
rose merely to call the attention of the 
House to a point of some importance, and 
which arose out of some observations which 
had fallen from his noble Friend near him 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde), and which 
might bear a eonstruction that he was sure 
his noble Friend did not mean should be 
put upon them. It appeared that in con- 
sequence of the return of the fleets to 
Coustantinople, and some occurrences 
thereupon, an impression seemed to have 
arisen that some censure had been implied 
on the conduct of the Admirals in com- 
mand. This was, perhaps, a more impor- 
tant matter at the present moment than 
at the first glance it might appear to be. 
England had long sinee embarked a noble 
fleet in the cause which she considered 
herself bound to support ; she was about 
to send from her ports another sample of 
those forces which had never been sent 
out in vain, particularly when sent for the 
protection of a weak State against a strong; 
and he trusted that those forces would not 
be sent out upon any principle which would 
allow of civil or diplomatic agents on the 
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spot interfering unduly with the professional 
judgment of their commanders. Instances 
of the sort were known in English history, 
and the’result had been most disastrous. We 
had known a gallant English general (Sir 
John Moore) who had died in the service 
of his country, thwarted at every step by 
such a system; and we knew that if that 
system was not practised with the great 
man who succeeded, it was owing to the 
simple reason that he never would submit 
to it, He (the Earl of Ellesmere) was one 
of those who entirely concurred in the 
eulogies which had been passed, so far as 
the evidence appeared in the blue books, 
upon the diplomatic skill and sagacity of 
our Minister at Constantinople, Lord Strat- 
ford; but he did not think a worse favour 
could be conferred upon that noble Lord 
than to extend to him a discretion and a 
responsibility in directing the naval forces 
of England in the Black Sea. fis noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Clanriearde) talk- 
ed of the reports current at Constantinople 
relative to the conduct .of the British 
Admiral. But, whilst he (the Earl of 
Ellesmere) confessed he was unable-to pass 
a judgment with regard to the eonduct of 
that gallant officer, he must say he gave 
no eredence to such reports. There were 
other reports, however, and amongst these 
that it was the wish of the . diplomatic 
agents at Constantinople thatthe combined 
fleets should remain at Sinope. Now it 
seemed to him that they could not have 
remained at any plaee more adapted for 
favouring the views of Russia than Sinope, 
and it was advisable to pause before taking 
any step which might enlist in the serviee 
of Russia the fogs, the lee-shores and the 
eurrents of the Black Sea. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Clarendon), 
whose conduct of foreign affairs was then 
under eonsideration, would do him the jus- 
tice of admitting that neither during the 
last Session nor since the commencement 
of this had he pressed Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment against their declared wishes to 
produce any papers, the production of which 
they declared would be prejudicial to the 
public service. At the end of last Session 
he stated to their Lordships his reasons for 
believing that Her Majesty’s Government 
had not taken the best course that might 
have been adopted for preventing the evils 
which were the eause of the present de- 
bate. And when he did 80 he pressed his 
noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to produce at least one document 
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which was not of the same nature as the 
rest of the correspondence, but which would 
have enabled him, without breaking through 
the rule which the Foreign Office very pro- 
perly followed, to give the country some 
idea or notion of the animus which guided 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
His noble Friend thought proper, however, 
to refuse even that document, which was 
the answer to the eircular of Count Nes- 
selrode. It therefore appeared as though 
his noble Friend had not answered the first 
circular at all, although the French Minis- 
ter had done so; and after reading the 
papers now before their Lordships, he (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) must say he could 
find no good reason for his noble Friend 
having refused to Parliament the reply 
which he made to the second eircular of 
Count Nesselrode, because that reply did 
the greatest honour to the noble Earl. 
Still less reason did he see for his noble 
Friend’s silence with regard to the first 
circular; inasmuch as a great deal was 
said by the Russian Minister which ought 
to have been answered by the British Go- 
vernment as openly before the face of all 
Europe as it was by the French Govern- 
ment. The books upon the table were 
necessarily imperfect, because some events 
had occurred since they were printed; but 
he could not help regretting that corre- 
spondenee relating to transactions which 
were most intimately connected with what 
followed, had not been given to the House 
at the same time. He alluded to the cor- 
respondence which he conceived must have 
taken place at the time Count Leiningen 
was sent by the Austrian Government to 
Constantinople—a mission which he had 
always felt was one of the principal causes 
of much of the complication that had fol- 
lowed. He could not conceive sueh a mis- 
sion taking plaee, and the Emperor of 
Ruasia observing its course and conelusion, 
without His Majesty feeling in some degree 
a jealousy of the Austrian Court, and a 
strong desire to put himself on a par with 
that Court as regarded any claims or pre- 
tended claims he might have upon the 
Turkish Government. It would have been 
advantageous to their Lordships, therefore, 
in considering the question, if that corre- 
spondence had appeared by way of preface 
to the correspondence which alluded imme- 
diately to the transactions between Turkey 
and Russia. 

In perusing, as he had pretty earefully 
done, the blue books before their Lordships, 
he must say that he considered himself 
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justified in having stated, as he had done 
in that House more than once, that he 
thought the Government of Russia had, 
in the first plaee, been deceived some how 
or other with regard to the feelings and 
intentions of the Government of Great 
Britain; secondly, that they had been con- 
firmed in their delusion by the evident and 
positive want of identity of action between 
the two allies, the English and French 
Governments; and, thirdly, that that want 
of identity had been continued up to within 
a very few weeks of the present time. His 
assertion with respect to the impression on 
the Russian Government as to the feelings 
and intentions of the English Government 
was justified partly by the despateh of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe written at the time 
Prince Menchikoff made his first demand. 
It appeared that when Prince Menchikoff 
was feeling his way at the Ottoman Court, 
he had some eonversation with Lord Strat- 
ford, and that afterwards Lord Stratford 
had reason to believe, as he himself stated, 
that Prince Menchikoff was labouring un- 
der the delusion that he (Lord Stratford, 
English Ambassador) was not only repre- 
senting a Government that was well in- 
clined to Russian demands, but that it was 
actually prepared to assist in securing them. 
He would quote Lord Stratford’s own 
words :— 

“When the Turkish Ministers, immediately 
upon the arrangement of the first question, were 
compelled by a peremptory requisition from the 
Prince to enter seriously into the remaining ques- 
tions, they manifested a settled determination not 
to comply with that part of them which related 
to a guarantee in the shape of an engagement bind- 
ing upon both parties with the force of a treaty. 
From this resolution of theirs I was not prepared 
to dissent, for the reasons which are stated in a 
confidential letter subsequently addressed by me 
to the Russian Ambassador, Tess with any hope 
of inducing him to alter his views, than for the 
purpose of undeceiving him as to the reliance 
which-I was privately told that he persisted, how- 
ever strangely, in placing on my co-operation.” 


Surely, then, we might inquire what could 
have been the reasons which induced 
Prince Menchikoff to believe that the 
English Government would not only re- 
main neutral in the matter, but positively 
assist in obtaining the satisfaction of his 
demands. That which he had just read 
was the first symptom in the books on 
their Lordships’ table as to the existenee 
of this impression on the part of Russia; 
and although his noble Friend the Earl of 
Clarendon said that that impression was 
unfounded, he (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
must continue to think that some language 
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must have been held somewhere by some- 
body that induced the Russian Govern- 
ment to adopt these opinions, and inocu- 
lated Prinee Menchikoff with these views. 
The next charge which he had formally 
to make against Her Majesty’s Govern-: 
ment was with reference to Colonel Rose’s 
sending for the flect, when it appeared 
that he had every reason to demand its 
presence in Turkish waters, and wae quite 
justified in making that demand. He had 


‘been warned by all the British consuls in 


the southern part of the Russian dominions, 
and in the northern parts of Turkey, that 
Russia was arming both by sea and land. 
He was warned, and he (the Earl of 
Malmesbury). should have thought that 
such a warning would have opened his noble 
Friend’s eyes at once, that Prince Menchi- 
koff had actually threatened the Ministers 
ef the Porte that Russia would consider it 
an act of hostility if any communication 
of his demands or negotiations was made 
to the French and English Ambassadors 
at Constantinople. That surely looked sus- 
picious enough. It was natural, there- 
fore, that Colonel Rose, upon hearing this, 
and that Prince Menchikoff was, as it were, 
ashamed of his own propositions, and 
wished to keep them secret, it was most 
natural that he should. have asked for the 
advance of the English fleet. But so far 
from demanding that it sheuld enter the 
Dardanelles, Colonel Rose merely requested 
that Admiral Dundas, who, he had been 
informed, was about to take a cruise in the 
East, should go to Vourla Bay, a port, he 
believed, open te any one, and to which 
our fleet went every summer—and this 
was a course which Russia eould not have 
objected to. But Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, differing from Colonel Rose, and also 
from the opinion of the Emperor of the 
Freneh, commanded Admiral Dundas to 
remain at Malta; and a consequence of 
that command, as he (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) still maintained, and he thought the 
blue books fully proved, was to confirm 
Russia in the delusion under which she la- 
boured, namely, that England and France 
were not in the same line. The noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Clanricarde) 
had read to their Lordships the thanks 
which the Prime Minister had received on 
that oeeasion from Count Nesselrode; and 
similar thanks were also given in the same 
letter to his noble Friend (the Ear] of Cla- 
rendon), who was looked upon as a novus 
homo, in whom Count Nesselrode had great 
hopes for the future, and in whom he 
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thought he might put great confidence. 
Count Nesselrode not only did that, but 
actually congratulated the Government on 
the want of unity in the two allies. No- 
thing, he thought, could confirm more than 
did all these transactions—especially this 
letter of Count Nesselrode to Baron Brun- 
now—the justice of the reproaches he (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) had direeted to Her 
Majesty’s Government on a former occa- 
sion on this point. Still, although the 
Consuls had declared from all parts that 
exteusive military preparations were going 
on in Russia— although Prince Menchi- 
koff was convicted of attempting toe eon- 
ceal from the English and Freneh Ambas- 
sadors the negotiations which he had been 
commanded to open at Constantinople—all 
this failed to open the eyes of his noble 
Friend the Foreign Seeretary. Why, after 
his noble Friend’s lengthened experience 
of office in Spain, and after his experience 
in the Government of Ireland, one would 
have thought that the credulity of the 
most generous minded man would have 
been shaken by what he heard from these 
various sources. But no; nothing of the 
sort. Long after these events had taken 
place, two or three months after the alarm 
of Colenel Rose and the representations of 
Sir George Seymour and the Consuls rela- 
tive to Russian armaments—namely, on 
the 18th of April, his noble Friend, writ- 
ing to Lord Cowley, said — 

“Count Walewski has read to me a despatch 
from M. de Benedetti, which appears to have 
given some uneasiness to the French Government, 
and particularly as regards a secret treaty, simi- 
lar to that of the 8th July, 1833, which is said to 
have been pressed upon the aceeptance of the 
Torte by Prince Menchikoff. 

“TI told Count Walewski that the same infor- 
mation had been communicated to Her Majesty’s 
Government by Colonel Rose, but I had reason 


to believe that the treaty in question would be a | 


written agreement with respect to the Holy 
Places, and the mode of conducting Divine wor- 
ship and religious ceremonies there by the Greek 
and Latin communities.”—[No. 145.] 


Now, if this were all—if it were merely a 
written agreement respecting the Holy 
Places—a subject in whieh Her Majesty’s 
Government had declared months before 
England had no interest—if that were all, 
why should Prince Menchikoff have at- 
tempted to eonceal his proposals to the 
Turkish Government? it would have been 
just to suppose that, had the Holy Places 
alone been the subject of his mission, he 
could have had no object in concealment, 
when it had been declared by the English 
Government that they had no interest in 
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the matter. It appeared that the subject 
of calling up the fleets to the Dardanelles 
by the Ambassadors, was the eause of 
much discussion in the Cabinet. He con- 
eluded that the question was, whether the 
authority should rest in the Government at 
home, or be deputed to the Minister at 
Constantinople; and it was at’ last given, 
and he (the Earl of Malmesbury) thought, 
very properly given—to Lord Stratford. 
But it was given only on the 2nd of June, 
and it did not appear that Her Majesty’s 
Government were aware that the French 
Ambassador had received authority to call 
up the French fleet so Jong before as the 
22nd of Mareh. Now thatthe French Am- 
bassador had the power to eall up the fleet 
on the 22nd of March, and that Lord Strat- 
ford had no such power during all the 
month of April and the month of May, must 
have been as well known to the Russian 
Ambassador at Constantinople and to 
the Turkish Government, and to every- 
body else concerned, as it was to the 
French and English Ambassadors them- 
selves. And was it not probable that this 
want of unity in action must have made a 
strong impression on the Russian Govern- 
ment, and have contributed to maintain the 
delusions and ambitious dreams of an obsti- 
nate man, who sought for every excuse to 
justify and support him in the course he 
had entered upon. But there were other 
matters which ought to have made his 
noble Friend suspicious of the real objects 
of Russia. The Russian misrepresenta- 
tions were not confined to stating what was 
certainly not the fact with respect to the 
mission of Prince Menchikoff—there were 
all sorts of gross misrepresentations and 
accusations made against Lord Stratford, 
and which were to be found in the first 
volume of the papers on their Lordships’ 
table. He was accused by Count Nessel- 
rode of being the first cause and adviser 
of Reshid Pacha in resisting the Menchi- 
koff demands. The eharge was wholly 
unfounded, and Count Nesselrode, probably 
net believing his informant, refused the 
only remedy he could honourably have 
given—namely, an investigation into the 
source of this gross and undeserved accu- 
sation against an Ambassador. And this 
was not all. There were also strange mis- 
representations made as to the conduct, 
words, and actions of Lord Westmoreland 
at Vienna, and afterwards of our Ambas- 
sador at Paris. All these things, he should 
have thought, might have been sufficient 
to convince Her Majesty’s Government 
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that the object of Russia was such a one 
as would not bear the light. But instead 
of their taking a firm tone with Russia, 
they appeared to have entered upon a 
course of negotiation; and if he (the Earl 
of Malmesbury) were an older diplomatist, 
he should say that that negotiation result- 
ed in an accident in diplomacy which could 
never be forgotten. The Conference which 

repared the first Vienna note assembled. 
Tt was eomposed of men of undoubted 
talent and experience, who wished well to 
Turkey, and desired to protect her against 
the unjust claims and aggressions of Rus- 
sia, and they framed such a note as they 
thought would ensure peace. That note 
was forwarded officially to both parties; it 
was at once accepted by Russia; and Count 
Nesselrode, he (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
thought, very suspiciously, said that Tur- 
key ought to take it aux mains jointes. 
But Turkey refused to accept it in its ori- 
ginal shape, and proposed certain modifica- 
tions. When his noble Friend the Foreign 
Secretary sent that note to Lord Stratford, 
this was what he said about it :— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government have, in preference 
to all other plans, adhered to this project of Note 
as the means best calculated to effect a speedy and 
satisfactory solution of the differences. They con- 
sider that it fully guards the principle for which 
throughout we have been contending, and that it 
may therefore with perfect safety be signed by the 
Porte; and they further hope that your Excel- 
lency, before the receipt of this despatch, will 
have found no difficulty in procuring the assent of 
the Turkish Government to a project which the 
allies of the Sultan unanimously concur in recom- 
mending for his adoption.” [No. 32.] 


That was the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but what was the view enter- 
tained by our Ambassador? Lord Strat- 
ford wrote— 


“ Though I scrupulously abstained from ex- 
pressing any private opinion on the merits of 
Count Buol’s Note while it was under considera- 
tion at the Porte, I think it incumbent on me to 
state frankly to your Lordships that the decision of 
the Council has in no degree surprised me. In 
making this avewal, I have exclusively in view 
those passages of the Note to which the Porte ob- 
jects. It really appears to me, with all deference 
to your Lordship’s superior judgment, that the 
first two of the objeetionable passages could 
hardly stand as they are without exposing the 
Porte to inferences not borne out by facts, and 
eventually to pretensions that it would be equally 
inconvenient, if not dangerous, to admit or to re- 
sist.” [No. 73.] 


Such was Lord Stratford’s opinion in con- 
tradistinction to that of the Ministry, who 
had said it could be accepted with perfect 
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safety. Then the noble Earl at the head 
of the Foreign Office wrote :— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government are far from de- 
nying that these modifications are in themselves 
unobjectionable ; but they do not consider them 
of that vital importance, nor that they offer such 
additional security to Turkey, as to counterba- 
lance the risks to which the Ottoman empire is 
exposed by further postponing the settlement of 
this unfortunate question.” [No. 88.] 


So the noble Earl stuck to his opinion, 
notwithstanding the representations of 
Lord Stratford, and, of course, he (Lerd 
Malmesbury) concluded that the other di- 
plomatists who drew up the Note remained 
of the same opinion as the noble Earl. 
Who, however, turned out to be right? The 
question must have remained a matter of 
opinion to this moment but for a startling 
despatch from Count Nesselrode himself, 
interpreting the original Note which his 
Government had accepted, not as the noble 
Earl, not as the French Minister, not as 
the Ministers of Austria and Prussia had 
done, but in the same sense as the Turkish 
Government had done before, thereby jus- 
tifying the Porte in the eyes of its would- 
be friends in refusing to accede to it. He 
(the Earl of Malmesbury) could imagine 
the extraordinary confusion that would be 
caused in the body of diplomatists at 
Vienna at finding that they had been com- 
posing a Note in express contradiction to 
what they had meant to say. Then, as 
events went on, there was another disunity 
of action between the two allies, England 
and France—a disunity which was no 
doubt at once laid before the Russian 
Prime Minister, and naturally remarked 
upon by him—he meant with respect to 
the object of the fleets being sent to the 
Black Sea. It appeared that when orders 
were given for the fleets to advance into 
the Black Sea, it became the duty of the 
French and English Ambassadors at St. 
Petersburg to acquaint Count Nesselrode 
with the fact. But it also appeared that 
whilst General Castelbajac was instructed 
to read the despatch of his Government to 
Count Nesselrede, Sir George Seymour 
was instructed to communicate only the 
substance of the despatch from his Go- 
vernment. Both despatches were substan- 
tially the same. Both Governments stated 
that the fleets were going into the Black 
Sea to defend the territory of Turkey; 
but the English Government added that 
they would use their utmost means to pre- 
vent the Turkish fleet from making an 
attack on the Russians. This passage, 
however, was omitted from the French 
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despatch. As to the object of the fleets 
going into the Black Sea, in a communi- 
cation from the noble Earl to Baron Brun- 
now (Oct. 1), the noble Earl said :— 


“Tt is true that on enterirg the Principalities 
war was not declared by Russia; but a country 
whose territory is forcibly invaded and retained 
in contravention of a special treaty engagement, 
for the purpose ef compelling it to submit to con- 
ditions whieh it considers incompatible with its 
political independence, whose functionaries are 
forbidden to hold intercourse with its Government, 
and whose tribute is suspended—that country 
cannot consistently with international law or 
usage, or with common sense, be considered at 
peace with the Pewer that so acts towards it ; 
and I repeat, therefore, that from the day on which 
the Principalities were occupied, the treaty in 
accordance with its own provisions, has been sus- 
pended, and it rested with the Sultan and with 
Her Majesty’s Government to determine at what 
time, and for what purpose, the British squadron 
should enter the Dardanelles. 

“ Tt is not neeessary to pursue this subject fur- 
ther, as Her Majesty’s Ambassador has called up 
a portion of that squadron to Constantinople, not, 
as you appear to suppose, to faveur an object on 
the part of the Divan of opposing fresh obstacles 
to the work of ceneiliation, but exclusively from 
apprehension of local dangers to British life and 
property. His proeeedings have been entirely ap- 
proved by Her Majesty’s Government, who, with 
the same object in view, have instructed him to 
send for the whole of the squadron.” [No. 118.] 
Five days after, the noble Earl, writing to 
our Ambassador at Paris on the subject, 
speaking of the same fleets and the same 
object, said— 

“ It, therefore, appears advisable to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that general instructions 
should be given to the Ambassadors and Admirals 
to employ the combined fleets in whatever manner 
and at whatever place they may think necessary 
for defending the Turkish territory against direct 
aggression. If the Russian fleet were to come 
out of Sabastopol, the fleets would, as a matter of 
course, pass through the Bosphorus.” [No. 130.] 
Therefore, the object stated to Lord Cow- 
ley is not that which was stated to Baron 
Brunnow—not the defence of the lives and 
property of Ter Majesty’s subjects—but 
positively (and he was very glad to say so) 
the defenee of the Turkish territory. In 
the name of all that was straightforward 
and honest, however, why not have told 
Baroa Brunnow that? He ought to have 
been told that at first ; his mind ought to 
have been strongly impre-sed with what 
was the object of sending the fleets there 
—that they went there to maintain, if ue- 
cessary, the rights and the independence 
of Turkey and her territory. What was 


the use of being chary of the truth with 
him ? Such an omission on the part of the 
Government only reacted on themselves— 
beeause Baron Brunnow must have trans- 
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mitted to his Government the statement 
which had been made to him, and of course 
it tended further te deceive the Russian 
Government as to the vigorous measure 
which, at last, [ler Majesty's Ministers were 
determined to follow in the prosecution of 
their policy. The same infirmity of purpose, 
the same want of courage, pervaded the 
whole of their policy during those transac- 
tions. How did the noble Earl treat that 
event, which must be regarded as one of 
the most important in the whole series ?— 
he referred to the occupation of the Princi- 
palities. With the same timid politeness, 
the same extreme tenderness, the same— 
really he could not find a word sufficiently 
strong to express what he felt as to the 
manner in which that question was treated 
—but he would read to the House the no- 
ble Earl’s own account of this matter in 
his letter to Sir George Seymour, dated 
the 22nd July, announcing the communi- 
cation he had had with Baron Brunnow. 
How could their Lordships suppose that 
the English Minister, who had protested 
against such an attack as being a breach 
of treaty, of humanity, and of justice, the 
invasion of the Principalities, would treat 
such a question in his communication with 
the representative in London of that inva- 
ding Power? Here were the noble Earl’s 
own words ;— 

** I have communicated to Baron Brunnow the 
substance of my despatch of the 19th instant to 
you, and informed him that I had not alluded in it 
to the evacuation of the Principalities as a neces- 
sary and immediate consequence of an arrange- 
ment of differences between Russia and the Porte, 
because I thought it would be little less than an 
insult to the Russian Government to suppose, 
after the public assurances that had been given on 
the subject, that any portion of the Turkish ter- 
ritory would be occupied by Russian forces for a 
day longer than was necessary for their evacuation 
when the question at issue between the two Go- 
vernments was amicably settled.” [No. 363.] 
Little less than an insult to the Russian 
Government! Why this conduct on the 
part of the noble Earl reminded him of an 
anecdote told of a very timid master of the 
ceremonies in a town near where he (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) lived, who was sur- 
prised by the appearance of a ferocious- 
looking person walking uninvited into the 
ball-room, and remaining there amongst 
his guests with his hat on. Some of the 
company having urged the propriety of his 
being turned out, the master of the cere- 
monies replied, ‘‘ Pray have a little pa- 
tienee, I have no doubt the gentleman will 
take his hat off by-and-by.”” Now the no- 
ble Earl had declared that in the negotia- 
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tions which Her Majesty’s Government 
were carrying on in respect to these tran- 
sactions, the evacuation of the Principali- 
ties should be a sine qud non. This then 
was the way in which the noble Earl made 
it a sine qud non, namely, that no allusion 
was made to it in the despatch of the noble 
Earl to Sir George Seymour, as a neces- 
sary and immediate consequence of an ar- 
rangement of differences between Russia 
and the Porte, because, forsooth, he thought 
it would be little less than an insult to the 
Russian Government. Nor did the noble 
Earl mention it in any other place. In the 
famous Vienna note no mention was made 
of the Principalitics—a most extraordinary 
omission! The subject was avoided in that 
document, no doubt from the same motive, 
namely, the fear of offering an insult to 
Russia, after the assurances that had been 
made by that Power. He hoped that none 
of their Lordships would suppose that he 
was blaming the Government for not ha- 
ving taken hostile measures sooner. He 
did not complain of their efforts to main- 
tain peace, the value of which he felt as 
highly as any man ; but what he conceived 
was that Her Majesty’s Government had 
mistaken the method of obtaining that ob- 
ject. They ought to have borne in mind 
that they had to deal with a man of abso- 
lute power—of strong feelings and passions 
—a man who had an hereditary and fixed 
idea in bis own mind—for this fact could 
not be denied—that it was decreed that 
either he or his descendants should occupy 
Constantinople. We need not go back to 
the story of the gate erected for Catherine 
on her way to the Crimea. Her Majesty’s 
Government should have recollected that 
they had to deal with a man who had great 
prejudices, who was most absolute in his 
opinions, and obstinately determined in his 
character, and who could not be turned 
from his purpose, by having it distinctly 
manifested to him, in the most emphatic 
language and manner, that dangers greater 
than any glory or advantage he could hope 
to gain from his object, would inevitably 
befall him, as the result of his attempting 
it. They should have made him from the 
very first distinctly understand that the 
existence of an independent Sovereign at 
Constantinople was a political necessity 
to England and to France, fully equal 
to that which he might deem Russian 
possession of Constantinople to be, and 
that England and France were resolute, 
at all cost, to vindicate that necessity. 
It had been lightly asserted, and by a man 
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of eminent ability too, that it was matter 
of little consequence to whom Constanti- 
nople belonged, and that there was no sort 
of politieal objection to its being in the 
hands of Russia. It might be thought 
that he was exaggerating in what he was 
about to say; but he believed that, as far 
as regarded our supremacy as a maritime 
Power—as far as regarded the safety of 
our great empire—the possession of Con- 
stantinople by Russia would be more fatal 
to both than would be the loss of Ireland, 
if we could conceive the possession of Ire- 
land in the hands of an independent sove- 
reign. Under such circumstances, Ireland 
could not be. as formidable an enemy to 
this country as the monarch of so vast a 
territory as Russia in full possession of 
Constantinople. We know that at this 
moment Russia has twenty-seven sail of 
the line in the Baltic, and fifteen sail of 
the line in the Black Sea. If she had 
possession. of Constantinople, without the 
expenditure of a farthing more than at 
present upon her Navy, she might with 
the greatest ease, if she chose, transport 
her fleet from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean. With little difficulty she could 
then collect thirty sail of the line in one 
spot. And how would those ships of the 
line be guarded? How would they be 
drilled and exercised ? Why, there would 
be’ ports upon. gages 1 upon arse- 
nals—impregnable to any other Power, if 
Russia were once in possession of the Dar- 
danelles. And how could this great force 
be kept from being available against us, if 
the Autocrat so desired? Once in posses- 
sion of the Bosphorus, thus rendered im- 
pregnable, this fleet, so unassailable from 
without, might rush, at any moment, into 
the Mediterranean, and then in what a 
position would Malta or Corfu be, with 
such garrisons as we had there now? In 
what a position would English power in 
the Mediterranean be, maintained by the 
five or six sail of the line we had kept up 
for some years past? Nor would the rela- 
tive position of France, in such a contin- 
gency, be better than that of England, for 
it was quite fallacious to say that France 
had a less interest than we in the posses- 
sion of Constantinople by the Russians. 
France was equally interested in opposing 
the: encroachments of Russia upon Con- 
stantinople; with respect to the Mediter- 
ranean, she would stand in the same posi- 
tion as that he had just described. With 
Constantinople in the possession of Russia, 
France would very soon have to meet a 
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hostile fleet acting against her between 
Toulon and her Algerian conquests. Un- 
questionably, then, it was pre-eminently 
worth while for these two great nations to 
apply their utmost efforts, how great 
soever the calamities and the cost of war, 
to avert such a catastrophe as the occupa- 
tion of Constantinople by Russia. He 
submitted that Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to have placed before the Emperor 
of Russia the plain and comprehensive 
fact, that England and France were reso- 
lute to defend the independence of Turkey 
with their last soldier and their last shil- 
ling. The Emperor of Russia would not 
then have been led iuto any mistake or 
misapprehension as to those transactions; 
but he would have comprehended the gra- 
vity of the undertaking he had entered 
upon, when, without any justification or 
provocation whatever, he urged a series of 
demands upon Turkey which no indepen- 
dent Sovereign in the world could with 
dignity accept, and which no independent 
nation like us could hear without utter and 
avowed indignation. 

Lorp GLENELG, who was indistinctly 
heard, was understood to say, that he, for 
one, was prepared to consider the negotia- 
tions on this most grave subject rather 
with reference to their general character 
and effect, than with reference to minor 
details; and, so considering them, he was 
equally prepared to express the opinion 
that the Government had, in the volumes 
now under consideration, made out what 
was. popularly termed a very good case. 
He was aware of the existence of no ne- 
gotiations, of no diplomacy, at any period, 
or between any Powers, to which minor 
objections might not be, and had not been 
started, and these might be discovered by 
those who sought minor points of doubt 
and objection in the negotiations under 
consideration; but he would boldly say, 
looking broadly at these negotiations, upon 
so important an occasion, extending over 
so long a Be itags, conducted with so many 
parties, and in so many quarters, that the 
Government, in his judgment, came before 
Parliament, and before the country, and 
before the world, in the position of men 
who had acted well and justly in a good 
and just cause. They felt that war was 
to be deprecated as full of grievous evils, 
but they felt also that there were evils to 
which war itself was preferable, when war 
became an exigency in which were involved 
great national interests—the cause of hu- 
manity, the cause of human progress; and 
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what they sought should be judged was, 
not minor particularities, but the general 
scope of their intentions, their actions, and 
their language. Feeling with deep earnest- 
ness how great are the evils of war, the 
Government were to be commended instead 
of blamed, that so long and so anxiously 
they had sought to avert those evils, while 
yet prepared to encounter them, if, by them 
alone, the greater evils, inevitable from the 
longer avoidance of war, were to be averted 
in the name of humanity and of the world’s 
progress, That was the position in which 
the Government stood before the world at 
the present moment. The objections of the 
noble Earl who had just sat down, resolved 
themselves into these two particulars. The 
noble Earl had eharged it upon the noble 
Minister for Foreign Affairs as heavy faults 
that he had exhibited too much eredulity 
and confidence in the assurances of Russia, 
and that he had, in his intercourse with 
her Ministers, been over-tender in language. 
He (Lord Glenelg) would appeal to any as- 
sembly of gentlemen, to any men of ho- 
nour, whether it was, in reality, blameable 
in the noble Secretary to have placed con- 
fidence in the assurances of a man whose 
eondnet had hitherto been marked by mo- 
deration and wisdom, who in his past life 
had given no cause for mistrust in his as- 
surances, and whose assurances had been 
given under circumstances which com- 
manded the belief, not only of the Govern- 
ment of this country, but of every Govern- 
ment in Europe; or whether it was really a 
crime in the noble Earl that his communi- 
cations on this most delicate and important 
subject had been conveyed in language ex- 
empt from violence and insult? It appear- 
ed to him (Lord Glenelg) that, while the 
conduct of the British Government through- 
out these negotiations had been perfectly 
straightforward, direct, and honourable, 
impressed with the highest tone of moral 
feeling, their language had been precisely 
that which the case required, conveying 
in courteous, but in perfectly unequivocal 
terms, the facts of the matter and their 
opinions and views upon them, and as to 
their results. The frank and honest un- 
derstanding between England and France, 
perfectly harmonious in their sentiments, 
however occasionally differing in opinion, 


had been declared throughout in despatches. 


correspondingly frank and honest, open and 
manly, breathing not only a full sense of 
the responsibility of the Government to the 
material interests so largely involved, but 
of responsibility of a still higher kind, of 
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responsibility attaching to them as lovers 
of peace, of advancement, and as men and 
Christians. There was a notion abroad that 
diplomatic correspondence was of necessity 
and invariably a course full of equivocation, 
of mutual attempts to deceive, of prevarica- 
tion, of falsehood. There were, doubtless, 
records of negotiations extant to which this 
discreditable attribute applied, and he fear- 
ed that even of the blue books now before 
their Lordships there were some portions 
not wholly exempt from such characteris- 
tics; but he would venture most distinctly 
to assert, that on no part of the conduct 
of our Government and our allies could 
the reproach be cast. As to Turkey, the 
noble Earl himself (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
had declared the absolute necessity of our 
resisting by every means the pretensions of 
Russia. If there was anything that had 
made Europe great and glorious, that had 
advanced morality, science, and _ political 
improvement—if there was anything that 
could touch the feelings of men, that could 
raise generous indignation against the op- 
pressor, and cause feelings of sympathy on 
behalf of the oppressed —it was for the sake 
of these things that this war was under- 
taken. The war would be undertaken to 
prevent the destruction of those great privi- 
leges which Europe had so long enjoyed, 
and to save from dislocation and ruin all 
that was great and good and glorious which 
during the last thousand years had been 
gathering round the institutions of Europe. 
He did not think any State papers that 
had been issued on any occasion had been 
more creditable to the writers than some 
of those which had emanated from the 
Turkish Government in the course of the 
recent diplomatic correspondence. It was 
true that at the commencement of Prince 
Menchikoff’s mission, when Turkey was in 
a state of pressure between two powerful 
countries, and felt her feebleness, she did 
manifest some symptoms of vacillation; but 
he thought, after that mission was closed, 
that there was nothing to complain of in her 
conduct. He would particularly allude to 
the manifestoes of the Sultan, which did 
him the highest credit; he would also 
allude to the letter of Reshid Pasha when 
war was announced by Russia, and to the 
remarks of Reshid Pasha upon what was 
called the Note of Vienna, which were 
contained in a paper singular for the talent 
it displayed. He referred to Lord Strat- 
ford, who had, through all these transac- 
tions, exhibited abilities and qualities of 
the highest order. He knew that there 
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were some persons even in that House 


who conceived that his conduct had 
been marked by an anti-Russian ten- 
dency. He must say he could not dis- 
cover any evidence of such tendency. He 
thought his conduct had been such as 
would be pursued by honest and just- 
minded men in the strict discharge of an 
important duty; and so far from observing 
any anti-Russian tendency, he had re- 
marked only a tendency towards that line 
of conduct which could alone protect Tur- 
key, and rescue her from her present posi- 
tion. In his opinion, his conduct displayed 
noble qualities, and his correspondence a 
courage that never flinched, a sagacity that 
had never faltered, powers and resources 
adequate to meet every new emergency 
that might arise. He greatly regretted 
that, during the conversation that took 
place the other night, and again that even- 
ing, expressions or intimations had fallen 
from noble Lords—unintentionally, he had 
no doubt—even while justifying the union 
that had taken place between France and 
this country, which might out of doors be 
regarded as throwing doubt upon the con- 
tinuance of that alliance. He was per- 
suaded, as far as he was able to judge, 
that no such variation of feeling had taken 
place between the two countries, and it was 
highly satisfactory to find that at last these 
two great Powers, to whom all Europe 
must look, were bound together by the 
closest alliance. Well has the Emperor 
of the French avenged himself for the 
hard words that at some periods we ap- 
plied to him in this country; and for these 
calumnious attempts which were made to 
lead the people of England to believe that 
he was a man whose desire it would be to 
subvert the ancient order of Europe, and 
to overthrow existing thrones. Instead of 
this, he was the very first person to whom 
this country had now looked, and who 
joined with them in cordial sympathy, not 
to destroy but to support the ancient 
monarchies and great political principles; 
and well had he been supported by that ac- 
complished and eloquent statesman, M. 
Drouin de Lhuys. He (Lord Glenelg) 
trusted that in what remained of these 
mighty transactions the relations of the 
two countries might be yet more firmly 
cemented, and that, having concurred in 
negotiation, and having been exposed to 
the same hazards, they might enjoy the 
same successes and achieve a common 
triumph. It had been said that if the 
fleets had been called out when they were 
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first summoned, the war might have 
been avoided. But he must say that he 
could see nothing in the conduct of Russia, 
either previously to these transactions or 
subsequently, which gave him any notion of 
her flexibility; he could not believe that the 
course taken by Russia had been the result 
of a sudden burst of fanaticism—he believed 
that it was based upon a settled system. 
It would have been a risk, at all events. 
And supposing war had not been avoided, 
what would have been the result? What 
would have been said of the Government ? 
Who would have told them, you have 
plunged us into war? The very men who 
now taunted the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government and the noble Earl the 
Seeretary for Foreign Affairs. They 
would have said, you have plunged us into 
a voluntary war against Russia, for which 
there was no necessity; and the Govern- 
ment would have lost their self-confidence, 
and the consciousness of having done their 
duty. Many a great warrior, and many a 
great statesman, who had plunged his 
country into war, would afterwards have 
given worlds to have retraced his course. 
What was the chief merit of Sir Robert 
Walpole, with all his faults and delinquen- 
eies? That he was a Minister of peace, 
that he resisted popular clamour, and the 
advice of those who would have urged him 
on to war. His noble Friends on the Min- 
isterial bench had, however, been more for- 
tunate than Sir Robert Walpole, for he was 
condemned by the country, though it had 
since done him ample justice; but they 
had been fortunate enough, or wise enough, 
so to conduct their negotiations that they 
entered on this great war with the majority 
of the people of this country on their side; 
they entered upon it after having satisfied 
the people of this country, and gained the 
concurrence of Europe, and they entered 
upon it after having done all to avert it 
that their prudence could dictate, or their 
consciences require. If a war had been 
brought on prematurely, how easy would 
it have been to persuade other nations of 
Europe that France and England, for pur- 
poses of thir own, had contributed to such 
a dreadful result! If more premature 
measures had been taken, it would have 
been proclaimed that at a moment when 
Russia was believed by all Europe to be 
sincere, and when Europe was trembling 
at the prospect of war, this couutry, re- 
gardiess of feelings of humanity, had, for 
objects of its own, plunged the world into 
a terrible war. That, he believed, would 
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have been the verdict of history, and of 
the present time, unless before proceeding 
to extremities we had exhausted every 
means of preserving peace; whereas now 
we had Europe heart and soul on our side, 
and the voice of Europe would be heard 
and felt, not merely through Europe itself, 
but even in the recesses of the Russian 
empire itself. He trusted that as Her 
Majesty’s Government had conducted their 
negotiations, as he believed, with the gene- 
ral approbation of the country, they would 
now be prepared to display the spirit for 
which he gave them credit in carrying on 
the war. He believed this nation had 
learnt a lesson from past wars. It was 
true, as had been said by a noble Friend 
of his, that it might be questionable whether 
the axiom of the Duke of Wellington, that 
a great nation should not carry on a little 
war, was applicable on all occasions; but 
he (Lord Glenelg) trusted that in this in- 
stanee no petty warfare would be carried 
on, that there was to be no byplay at war, 
that there were to be no spasmodic efforts, 
no nibbling at extremities, but that with 
a strong and overpowering force the Go- 
vernment would aim at and accomplish 
great and vital objects. .They had the 
means of effecting such objects. This was 
@ great nation; it possessed great genius, 
great courage, great science, great im- 
provements in all arts of peace and war. 
Let them employ all these great qualities, 
and he, for one, would not be afraid of the 
result. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, if I do not 
take the same view of this question as my 
noble Friend who has just sat down, I can 
assure him I most cordially coneur in what 
he has said in praise of the conduct of 
France throughout these transactions, and 
also as to its being the duty of the country 
to make the preservation of peace the 
great object of its policy. Indeed, I differ 
from him principally because I think that 
we ought to have carried that policy still 
further; and my chief objection to the 
course taken by the Government is, that 
they have not abstained as carefully as 
they ought from proceedings éalculated to 
involve us in war. I concur, also, in the 
opivion expreased a few evenings ago by 
another noble Friend of mine, who is also 
sitting on the eross benches, that, upon 
this subject, to look back to the past is of 
little importance, except in so far as it 
bears upon the future. I have no wish to 
criticise the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in a hostile spirit; and, there- 
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fore, though I cannot say I think that the 
very difficult and very embarrassing ques- 
tion on which they have had to decide have 
always been decided by them in the wisest 
and soundest way, I certainly shall not 
point out the errors into which I may think 
they lave in some cases fallen, except when 
those errors have a decided bearing upon 
our present position and our future policy. 
But, my Lords, I do feel that the main and 
original fault committed by Her Majesty's 
Government in this matter was in having 
allowed themselves to be drawn into the 
quarrel between Russia aud the Porte at 
all; and, believing that the considerations 
which have led me to that conclusion have 
a most direct bearing upon the great ques- 
tion of how peace is now to be ,restored, 
I think it my duty to lay those considera- 
tions before your Lordships. I do so with 
the less hesitation, because I know that 
they can have no tendency to increase the 
difficulties of Her Majesty’s Government, 
which I would upon no account aggravate, 
at this moment of national danger. On 
the contrary, knowing as I do how 
strongly public opinion is now running in 
favour of war—that the general and pre- 
vailing censure of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is not for having gone into war too 
early, but for having done so too tardily— 
I think that there may be even some ad- 
vantage to them if I should attempt to 
show that there are not wanting reasons 
in favour of a still more pacitic course 
than that which they have pursued. 1 
have said that I think the great fault of 
the policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was in allowing us to be drawn 
at all into this quarrel. I donot hold that 
opinion because | differ from those who 
have preceded me as to the conduct of 
Russia. I agree in all that has been said 
in condemnation of the conduct of Russia 
towards Turkey in this case. But it does 
not fullow, because Russia has done wrong, 
that it was expedient or proper for us to 
undertake the defence of Turkey. It is 
no part of our duty, as a nation, to under- 
take—like knights errants of old—the 
general redress of wrongs, and to pro- 
tect every weak State which may be op- 
pressed by a more powerful neighbour. We 
have no business to interfere in the dis- 
putes of other nations, unless we are called 
upon to do so either by some engagement 
which we have coutracted, or by some 
great interests of our own which are in- 
volved. In this case I think it is uni- 
versally admitted that we are bound by 
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no engagements. The noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs told 
us a few evenings ago that there was no 
treaty which gave Turkey any right to 
eall upon us to undertake her protection. 
It will be my endeavour to show you that 
an enlightened regard for our own interests 
equally counselled us to abstain from in- 
terference. My Lords, when we inquire 
upon what grounds our interference was 
called for, we are told, as the chief reason 
for it, that it is a great object of our 
national policy to maintain what is called 
the independence and integrity of the Ot- 
toman empire. I have been used to hear 
those words employed for the last twenty 
years. This is one of the set phrases of 
professional diplomacy. But, though among 
diplomatists it passes as an axiom, I may 
venture to say that, when you look into 
what is really meant by these words, they 
are not entitled to so much weight as is usu- 
ally given to them. You talk of the inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire. Allow 
me to ask you—what independence, what 
real and substantial independence, has 
Turkey enjoyed since that day when she 
was saved from destruction at the hands of 
a rebellious vassal by calling the armies of 
Russia to the shores of the Bosphorns ? 
From that day what real independence has 
Turkey enjoyed? She has been in a state 
of avowed and lamentable weakness—not 
able to refuse any demands, however un- 
reasonable, put forward by any European 
Power, unless some other Power should 
come forward to undertake her defence, 
and to extricate her from the difficulty. 
I must say, I think those who have read 
the blue books, who have seen the manner 
in which, upon what is called the question 
of the Holy Places, the unfortunate Sultan 
was treated by France and Russia in turn 
—driven first one way and then the other 
by a force he was totally unable to resist— 
those who have read the details of the 
humiliation he was foreed to submit to 
—must, indeed, be of opinion with me 
that, to talk of the independence of the 
Ottoman empire is nothing else but a 
bitter mockery. What definite meaning do 
you attach to those words? Do you mean 
that it is to be a great object of our national 
policy to maintain the authority of the 
Turkish Sultan over all those vast provinces 
which are now under his real or nomiual 
If so, 


sway? Is that what you mean? 


my Lords, I venture to say that you have 
rather hastily adopted the conclusion that 
that ought to be an object of our national 
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policy, and without having duly considered | difficulty a scanty and distressed popula- 
what is the nature and character of that| tion. We have still the conquering race 
Power whose authority you require us to | little improved from their barbarian ances- 
maintain. My Lords, what are the Turks, | tors, and having gained little from civilisa- 
and what is the Turkish power? We know | tion but its vices; and we have still the 
what the origin of that power was. We | conquered race groaning under a cruel and 
know that a horde of fierce barbarians, | a grinding oppression. That is the account 
endeavouring to spread by the sword a! which we have from the best travellers of 
false religion, conquered one of the finest | the actual state of things at the present 
regions of the earth. We know that under | moment; and I venture to call your Lord- 
their despotic oppression for four centuries | ships’ attention to a much higher authority 
the population have been ground down, | than my own upon the state of the Turkish 
and civilisation and industry have been | empire and the character of the Turkish 
withered as by some blight under their | power. I find my noble Friend the Secre- 
rule. This is what every man knows in | tary of State for Foreign Affairs, in his in- 
times past has been the character of the | struction to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe on 
Turks and of the Turkish power. We are | his return to Constantinople in February 
told that now a great improvement has | last year, speaking of the increasing ten- 
taken place—that the character of the! dency to disorder and weakness in the 
Turks and of their Government is altoge- | Turkish empire, and using these words in 
ther altered, and is no longer that which | a subsequent despatch of the 24th June, 
we formerly knew it to be. I cannot see any | 1853 :— 

evidence of such alteration. For my own| “It is impossible to suppose that any true 
pert, I believe that any real change for the | sympathy for their rulers will be felt by the 


etter in the character of the Turks is ut- | Christians so long as they are made to expe- 

ly i iy while teats atatiene to be rience, in all their daily transactions, the infe- 
terly impo’ b y a. riority of their position as compared with that 
Mahomedans. I believe that the spirit of | of their Mussulman fellow-subjects—so long as 
the false and bloody religion which they pro- | they are aware that they will seek in vain for 
fess is so essentially adverse to moral im- | Justice for wrongs done either to their persons 


a ae | or their properties, because they are deemed a 
provement and civilisation, that you can degraded vase, tawertig to be put inte este 


never hope to see either in a people which parison with the followers of Mahomet. Your 


still adheres to it. But, my Lords, I ask | Excellency will plainly and authoritatively state 
again, what is the evidence of that im- to the Porte that this state of things cannot be 
provement which is talked of? For my. | longer tolerated by Uhristian Powers.” —[No.282.] 
self, I see no symptoms of any changes in | That is my noble Friend’s estimate of the 
the character of the Turkish rule, except | condition in which the Christians still find 
those which are due to the diminution of | themselves in the provinces of Turkey, 
Turkish power. It is quite true that! with no security for their persons or their 
Turkey, since her power has passed away, property, because they are not considered 
instead of threatening and insulting the | worthy to be put in comparison with their 
European nations, crouches first to one, | Mussulman fellow-subjects. What is Lord 
then to the other, and continues to owe | Stratford de Redeliffe’s own opinion upon 
her existence as a nation to their mu- | this subject? His opinion is even more 
tual jealousy. It is quite true that in strongly expressed than that of my noble 
many Turkish provinces the oppression of | Friend. I find it stated by Mr. Cobden— 
the Christian races is no longer so easy | 1 have no doubt upon good authority—that 
and so safe as it was; and, therefore, in| some two years ago, Lord Stratford de 
those cases the weight of the Turkish yoke | Redcliffe, at a public dinner given to him 
is alleviated. But where the Turks have | by the British residents in Constantinople, 
the power, it seems to me that their charac- | who were the best judges of the truth of 
ter is much what it has always been. We what he said, in referring to the Turkish 
still hear, according to the most trustworthy | Government, spoke of ‘‘ the corruption 
accounts that can be given us, of the uni-| which eats into the very foundation of 
versal corruption in the Government, of the | society, and a combination of force, fraud, 
tyranny which is exercised over the popu- | and intrigue, which obstruct the march of 
lation, and of the absolute want of security | progress, and poison the very atmosphere 
which exists for person and property. As| in which they prevail.’’ He alluded also, 
the necessary and natural consequence, | he said, with the profoundest grief, ‘‘ to 
we find the finest region of the earth still the signs of weakness and error which sur- 
struck with sterility, and maintaining with | rounded him, to the financial embarrass- 
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promises.”” 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, in a speech at 
a public dinner; but his words are hardly 
less strong in well-considered diplomatic 
despatches. You will find enclosed in 
one of the noble Lord’s despatches, two 
instructions which he addressed to Mr. 
Pisani, which he was directed to read to 
the Turkish Secretary of State, and to 
give him a copy of. Both those instruc- 
tions are in very strong terms. The first 
is dated June 22; but I will only trouble 
your Lordships with the last, which is 
dated July 4, 1853, when the aggression 
of Russia was actually beginning, and when 
Turkey knew that she was depending upon 
the support of France and England for 
her very existence, and had every motive, 
therefore, for listening to our remonstrances 
with respect to the treatment of her Chris- 
tian subjects. Lord Stratford at that time 
said— 

“TI have frequently had occasion of late, and 
indeed for some years back, to bring to the know- 
ledge of the Porte such atrocious instances of 
cruelty, rapine, and murder as I have found, with 
extreme concern, in the consular reports, exhibit- 
ing generally the disturbed and misgoverned con- 
dition of many parts of Roumelia, and calling 
loudly for redress from the Imperial Government. 
The character of these disorderly and brutal out- 
rages may be said with truth to be in general that 
of Mussulman fanaticism excited by cupidity and 
hatred against the Sultan’s Christian subjects. I 
will not say that my friendly and earnest repre- 
sentations have been entirely disregarded ; on the 
contrary, I have sometimes had the satisfaction 
of being instrumental towards the repression of 
crime, the alleviation of individual suffering, and 
the recall of incapable magistrates. But the evil, 
nevertheless, has not been permanently removed, 
and the effect of every partial check has been of 
short duration.” —[No. 355, Inclosure 2.] 


Such are the testimonies of my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and of the noble Lord who is now 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
as to the character of the Turkish rule so 
far as regards its Christian subjects. But 
it is not its Christian subjects only to which 
it is oppressive and cruel. I can quote evi- 
dence, not, I think, less valuable than that 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe or my noble 
Friend near me, with regard to the Porte’s 
treatment of its Mussulman subjects. I 
dare say most of your Lordships have read 
a most interesting volume which was pub- 
lished not a year ago by Mr. Layard, giv- 
ing an account of his latest researches at 
Nineveh. If you have done so, 1 think 
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ments of the Government, and to the great | 
charter issued by the present Sultan being | 
discredited by the non-performance of its | 
These are the expressions of | 
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you must have been struck, as I was, by 
his account of that once splendid country, 
the nursery of human civilisation, which 
formerly supported an almost countless po- 
pulation, of whose wealth and prosperity 
evidences are still being brought to light, 
in which he describes the misery and 
wretchedness of the inhabitants of those 
fertile regions. They are now inhabited 
possibly by hundreds where formerly there 
were millions, and those hundreds are in the 
lowest state of barbarism and want. And, 
my Lords, Mr. Layard shows us why that 
is the case. By his clear and simple narra- 
tive of transactions which passed under 
his own eyes, he has well explained how it 
is that, though the tribes that wander over 
those fertile plains are not wanting either 
in a disposition to industry or in many 
other good qualities, yet that every attempt 
at improvement is checked by the utter 
corruption, extreme tyranny, and total 
want of faith with which they are treated 
by the Turkish authorities. In this case 
they have not their fanaticism to plead as 
an excuse, for the sufferers are as good 
Mussulmans as the Turks themselves— 
they are not the victims of any religious 
prejudices;—it is nothing but the inherent 
corruption of the system of government 
and society which works these results. If, 
then, that be the character of the Turkish 
Government, and if that be the effect of 
the Turkish rule, I ask will your Lord- 


| ships, will this Christian country, adopt 


the conclusion that to maintain the integrity 
of the Turkish empire, and to uphold the 
sway of that Sultan who rules in the man- 
ner which I have described over those ex- 
tensive regions are a worthy object of the 
policy of this great Christian country and 
a worthy end to be attained, by the heavy 
sacrifices to be imposed by war on the 
British people? I think that no man 
can contend that it is so. But I know 
what is the answer. I know that we 
shall be told that we are to maintain 
the integrity of the Turkish empire, not 
out of regard for Turkey, but out of ap- 
prehension of Russia. There are many 
who think that the power of Russia is so 
great and formidable, that upon the most 
ordinary principle of self-preservation it is 
our business to take care that she does not 
increase or extend that power. My Lords, 
I confess that for very many years I have 
been persuaded that that apprehension of 
Russia is a delusion. I am quite aware 
that the Emperor of Russia has under his 
sway an enormous portion of the surface 
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of the earth; I know that his commands 
are obeyed by many millions of men; and 
I know that he has under his orders an 
immense army and a considerable fleet ; 
but still, knowing all that, I do not 
believe, judging from experience, that 
the power of Russia in aggression, for I 
say nothing of defence, is that which you 
might suppose it to be from a mere care- 
less examination of the facts which I have 
mentioned. What does experience tell us ? 
What has Russia done in those aggressive 
wars which she has carried on, unaided by 
our subsidies and by our advice? Let me 
ask you what she did in the first Turkish 
war in 1828 and 1829. There never was 
a war carried on under circumstances of 
such great advantages upon one side, and 
disadvantages upon the other. Russia had 
still in the ranks of her army many offi- 
eers who had been trained to war in the 
great European contest which had con- 
eluded only thirteen or fourteen years be- 
fore, and her army was, or ought to have 
been, in the highest state of efficiency. 
On the other hand, the Sultan had not very 
long before destroyed his Janissaries, who 
had previously constituted the main mili- 
tary strength of the empire; and there 
had not been time to organise another mili- 
tary force in its place. Besides that, the 
whole navy of Turkey had very recently 
been annihilated by what has justly and 
appropriately been called ‘*the untoward 
event”’ of Navarino. Yet, with all these 
great advantages, was the success of Rus- 
sia against so weak an enemy as Turkey 
in that moment of her greatest weakness 
such as might have been anticipated ? We 
know that it was far otherwise. We know 
that two protracted campaigns were fought, 
and that the losses of Russia were some- 
thing almost exceeding belief. I have been 
told that in an account of those wars which 
was written by an officer who took part in 
them, and whowas not uofavourable to Rus- 
sia, the losses of the Russian forces by the 
sword and disease were recorded at not less 
than 200,000 men. My noble Friend who 
introduced this subject to-night with so 
much ability has told you truly that the 
ultimate suecess of Russia in that war was 
due, not to the superiority of her arms, 
but to the ignorance of the Turks at a 
critical moment of the real situation of the 
Russian army, which had reached Adri- 
anople, and which, from their want of sup- 
plies, was virtually in their power, had 
they only known their advantage. I will 


not trouble you with more than a mere 
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reference to the Polish war of 1831 and 
1832, the Hungarian war of 1849, or to 
that which has been raging for more than 
twenty years in the Caucasus, where a 
mere band of mountaineers, unskilled in 
military warfare, have set at defiance the 
whole power of the Russian empire, and 
have inflicted on them year after year 
losses of a very serious description. Look- 
ing at these things, I cannot estimate the 
real power of Russia in aggression so 
highly as many do. Nor do I believe 
that it can ever be formidable to such 
Powers as ourselves and France. The 
reasons of that difference between the 
real and apparent power of Russia, are, 
I think, not difficult to understand. It 
is easily accounted for by the fact that 
a nation of slaves never can have the 
energy, intelligence, or wealth of a na- 
tion of freemen; and in modern war it is 
not the mere brute strength of so many 
millions of men which is really effective. 
Intelligence, energy, and wealth enter into 
the conflict more effectually than mere 
numbers; and that is becoming every day 
more strikingly true. Let me remind the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) who seemed to fear, that Russia 
might become formidable to us even in 
naval warfare, what a revolution in naval 
warfare must be produced by the success- 
ful application of steam power to ships of 
the largest size by means of the screw, 
and how entirely this great change must 
be to our advantage. When I consider 
how great is the power of these ships, the 
cost of their construction, and the skill and 
science required, both for building them 
and for using them with effeet, and that it 
is precisely in the resources derived from 
a wealthy and intelligent population that 
Russia is most deficient, I for one, can 
never believe, that she can be formidable 
in naval warfare to any really civilised 
nation. But there is also another cause 
of Russian weakness, which is inherent 
in their very form of government — I 
mean that inveterate corruption and pe- 
eulation which pervade the Russian ser- 
vice, both civil and military, from the 
very highest to the very lowest grades. 
Unless we had undeniable evidence of the 
fact, it would be utterly impossible to be- 
lieve the extent to whieh those vices are 
carried. I saw it stated in a work which 
has laiely been published, with respect to 
Russia, that the Emperor Alexander, in 
complaining of the habits of peculation of 
the public servants, said that he believed 
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they would steal even the ships of war if 
they only knew where to put them. It is 
that corruption and that peculation which 
even at the present moment are erippling 
the warlike efforts of Russia, and which 
are the reasons why disease and death are 
now decimating the ranks of gheir army 
in Moldavia. My Lords, I say that to 
fear a Power like this is unworthy of us. 
We are told (and I eannot help alluding to 
it for one moment, though I do not think 
it important here, but because undue im- 
portance has been attached to it in foreign 
countries) that we ought to be afraid of 
Russia on account of our Indian empire. 
I.do believe if ever there were a chimera, 
it is that notion of a Russian invasion of 
India. I believe, to begin with, that it is 
at the very least a twelvemonth’s march 
for any army, with stores and artillery, 
from any portion of the Russian territory 
to the Indian frontier. From the losses 
which we know the Russian armies have 
invariably met with in far shorter marches, 
we may form some estimate of what their 
losses would be in such a march as this. 
In order to bring to the Indian frontier 
100,000 men and 100 pieces of artillery, 
after allowing for these losses, and for the 
posts they must establish to keep up their 
communications, they certainly must start 
from their own frontier, with a force of not 
less than three times that amount. I will 
leave your Lordships to consider, what the 
expense and difficulty would be of conduct- 
ing so gigantic an army, and finding sup- 
plies for it, on its march through a country 
like Asia, where roads for wheel earriages 
hardly exist, and in many parts of which 
few resources are to be found. I do not 
believe that Russia would be equal to such 
an enterprise, even though she were left 
free to devote her whole strength to it, 
without having to resist our attacks else- 
where, or to encounter any hostility from 
the population on the way. But suppose 
that all these difficulties were overcome, 
and at the end of I don’t know how many 
months, 100,000 men and 100 pieces of 
artillery were brought to our Indian fron- 
tier; I believe that the noble Viscount who 
now holds the post of Commander in Chief, 
and who lately held with great distinction 
the high post of Governor General of India, 
would tell us, that there would be no diffi- 
culty on the part of the Indian Govern- 
ment, in opposing that force, as it came 
out of the difficult passes from which it 
must emerge, with at least double the 
number of men, and with an artillery 
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double in number, and far more than double 
in power and efficiency to that of Russia. 
I have stated this, beeause I know that in 
foreign countries it is sometimes supposed 
that we have some special and selfish inte- 
rest in resisting Russian aggrandisement, 
and that it is fear for our Indian empire 
which drives us todoso. I am quite certain 
that that consideration never, for one mo- 
ment, entered the minds of my noble. 
Friends behind me, and, though I think 
that they have been wrong in entertaining 
so much apprehension of Russian power, 
still I contend that that apprehension re- 
lates only to dangers affecting the general 
welfare of mankind, and of the eivilised 
world at large. But I was arguing, my 
Lords, that on no ground of claim by Tur- 
key on our sympathies, nor from any fear 
of Russia, ought our Government to have 
entered on a course likely to lead to the 
calamities of war, and impose on the 
people of this country the necessity of 
making the sacrifices attendant on a state 
of war. I do not, indeed, differ from those 
who think the further extension of Russian 
influence would be a great evil. I found 
my opinion, however, not on any fear of 
Russian power, or on the belief that the ex- 
tension of her dominions would really add 
to that power, but because I think that, 
next to Turkey, Russia is the Power which 
governs the countries subject to her in 
the manner least ecaleulated to promote 
the general welfare of mankind, I de- 
preeate as much as my noble Friend—on 
that ground and on no other—the exten- 
sion of Russian influence and Russian ter- 
ritory. But I am prepared to argue that 
the course which our Government have 
taken, in allowing Turkey to engage in 
a quarrel with Russia, in expectation of 
aid from us was the course most ealeulated 
to promote in the end the extension of 
Russian power in that part of the world: 
I ‘think sufficient attention has not been 
paid to the condition of these countries 
about a year ago, when this dispute first 
broke out. At that time, if any man had 
asked what was the real interest of Eng- 
land and the civilised world in the matter, 
the answer from every person of ordi- 
nary discernment would have been, that 
it was for the interest of the world that 
the existing state of things should not be 
disturbed—that a great change was obvi- 
ously impending—that the present condi- 
tion of the Turkish provinces was one 
which in the nature of things could not last 
very long—that it must be transitory ; but 
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that it was an object of great importance 
that all violent convulsion and disturbance of 
that state of things should be, if not finally 
prevented, at all events deferred as long 
as possible. A great change has been 
going on for many years in these pro- 
vinces. The extension of their inter- 
course with the more civilised nations of 
Europe by means of steam navigation, 
the increase of their commerce, especially 
since the great reform in our own commer- 
cial system, were working a silent but 
real revolution in those countries. The 
Christian population was augmenting its 
wealth, prospering in its trade, increas- 
ing in numbers—in short, its position was 
rapidly altering in every respect, and at 
no very distant period it would have been 
eapable of taking care of its own interests, 
and defending itself both against the op- 
pression of Turkey and the not less—per- 
haps, even more—oppressive, though more 
interested, protection of Russia. What- 
ever, therefore, was to be the change, 
which must eventually take place in the 
political condition of Turkey in Europe, to 
defer as long as possible any violent dis- 
turbance of that which existed was the 
obvious interest of the civilised world, 
because every year that peace could be 
maintained rendered it more probable that 
it would be ultimately possible to effect, 
without the horrors of war, some settle- 
ment of these provinces, favourable both 
to their. own welfare and to the general 
advantage of the world. This was a 
strong reason for postponing, if not for 
averting, all hostilities; and I believe 
that they might have been averted, if 
not for ever, at all events for a con- 
siderable time, if Turkey had accepted 
Prince Menchikoff’s ultimatum, and I also 
think it must be perfectly clear to those 
who may read the papers before the House 
that Turkey would have accepted it had 
she not been taught to expect aid from her 
allies. The noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde) claimed great credit 
fur Lord Stratford de Redcliffe for having 
encouraged the Turks to resist the exorbi- 
tant demands preferred by Russia. If it 
_were right that the Turks should be sup- 
ported in their resistance to Russia, credit is 
certainly due to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
and the Government for the course which 
was taken; but my opinion is, that the 
Turks ought not to have been encouraged 
to resist the Menchikoff ultimatum. Before 
we decide whether it was right to encou- 
rage the rejection of the ultimatum, let us 
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compare what have been the consequences 
of its rejection with those which might 
have been expected to flow from its ac- 
ceptance. From its acceptance we should, 
at all events, have gained the inealenlable 
advantage of deferring the disturbance of 
the existigg state of things—peace would 
have been maintained, and that peaceful 
progress in improvement which was so 
great a hope and security would have gone 
on unchecked. What, on the other hand, 
would have been lost? We are told that 
Turkey would have submitted to a great 
indignity, and have forfeited her inde- 
pendence by giving Russia a right to the 
divided allegiance of a large portion of her 
subjects. If Turkey had previously en- 
joyed substantial independence, if she had 
been in a position in which it was a great 
object to preserve her honour and dignity, 
I would at once admit the force of that 
argument ; but, in the course of the last 
few months Turkey has been made to drink 
very deeply of the cup of humiliation from 
the hands of both Russia and France; and, 
as to independence, you have shown that 
she does not possess more than the shadow; 
and, as to any new rights which would have 
been given to Russia, I confess I cannot 
see that any importance can be attached to 
that argument. Russia had already avow- 
ed her claim to the protectorate of the 
Greek Church. We find by the blue book 
that as far back as the 5th of December, 
1852, Colonel Rose reports that the Rus- 
sian Chargé d’ Affaires had—to use the 
gallant Colonel’s expression—damaged his 
position by alleging that Russia claimed 
the general protectorate of the Greek 
Church in Turkey, under the treaty of 
Kainardji. It is evident, therefore, that 
by signing the ultimatum, Turkey would 
have given Russia nothing more than, in 
her own opinion, she already possessed; 
nor is there any doubt whatever that when- 
ever Russia chose to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of Turkey, she had the power 
of doing so; and her recent conduct shows 
that she is not very particular as to the 
pretences on which she does so. The 
treaty of Kainardji would have answered 
every purpose she wished to attain, as well 
as the ultimatum she wished to have sign- 
ed; and therefore I am persuaded that by 
signing that Note the position of Turkey 
would not have been materially altered for 
the worse. Thus, then, I have shown the 
advantages and disadvantages which might 
have resulted from Turkey adopting the 
Russian ultimatum. Now, 1 beg your 
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Lordships to compare them with the re- rapid diminution of the Mussulman popu- 
sults of the opposite course which has been lation which was going on, and the extent 
ursued. In the first place, I ask your to which her resources have been drawn 
Fordships what has Turkey, what have her upon for the last few months, but muat 
allies, and what has the world gained by arrive at the conclusion that the last re- 
it? For my own part, I am utterly unable maining sands of the hourglass of Turkish 
to discover that anything has been gained, existence will run out more rapidly. from 
except that Turkey has the barren honour the shock which the vessel has sustained. 
of having rejected an unreasonable de-| Even, therefore, if the storm which has 
mand. 1 am sorry to say it is by no gathered over our heads were now to be 
means so difficult to discover what has been dispersed and peace were to be restored, 
lost. On this side of the account the incalculable evil will have followed from 
items are, unfortunately, very numerous. ‘the policy of resistance which the Turks, 
In the first place, the commerce and in- acting under our advice, have adopted. I 
dustry of Europe have for many months say “ acting under our advice,’’ because it 
been deranged and impeded by the appre- ' is impossible to read these papers without 
hension of war, and war has at length seeing that, substantially, the Ambassadors 
actually broken out, accompanied with a of England and France are responsible for 
frightful loss of life, between Russia and the decision which the Turks came to. 
Turkey. In that war it is now probable I have shown you the evils which have 
we are about to be ourselves involved. Al- already resulted from the course we 
ready we are incurring some of the incon- have taken; and if the gathering storm 
veniences of warfare in the shape of pecu- were even now to be dispersed, and peace 
niary burdens, while thousands of useful | were to be restored to-morrow, a fearful 
hands and arms are withdrawn from pro- , amount of harm has been done; but worse 
ductive labour to increase our naval and dangers remain behind. , What if the 
military forces. This state of things can- Greek population should be induced to 
not long continue without being followed revolt? What if they should avail them- 
by a diminution of the comforts and en-| selves of their present situation to throw 
joyments of every family in the realm from | off the yoke of Turkey? Should such an 
the highest to the lowest. More than that, | event occur, is there any person who does 
the fair prospect arising from the improve- | not perceive that the whole character of 
ment of the Turkish provinces, has been the war would be immediately altered ? 
overcast; the Danubian Principalities have Russia, from being a principal, would be- 
been devastated by the march and conflicts come an auxiliary. The Turks would then 
of contending armies. Moldavia, Walla- find that their chief and most dangerous 
chia, and Bulgaria, which were so rapidly enemies were not the Russians, but those 
rising in wealth, and in which, as is always; whom they call ‘‘ Christian dogs,” and 
the case, civilisation followed increasing whom they are accustomed to regard as 
wealth and increasing commerce, have | slaves. They would endeavour to reduce 
been delivered up to all the horrors, them again to obedience; and, if it were 
of war. Thousands of the unhappy in-| possible for them to succeed in the attempt 
habitants have perished by famine and and again reduce them under her authority, 
disease, the property of those who re-let the House remember that that authority 
main has been wasted and destroyed, | will not be exercised even with as much 
and a whole generation must pass away | mildness as has of late years been infused 
before the losses of the last few months /| into Turkish rule; the spirit of fanaticism 
ean be repaired, even if peace should be} would be awakened, and vengeance would 
restored immediately. Then, what is the claim its due. .The reforms at present in 
case as regards Turkey? In Turkey the | Progress would be stopped, and the subject 
slumbering fanaticism of the Mussulman ) population would in future be governed by 
population has been roused into fierce ex-| the strong hand and in the relentless spirit 
citement; the warlike efforts she is making | with which fanaticism revenges and sus- 
must put the final blow to the financial | picion tries to avert revolt. Could, then, 
embarrassments under which she has long | France and England aid Turkey in a war 
been labouring—and I think there is no| of which this was to be the object? If a 
man, however sanguine he may be, who | Christian insurrection should take place, are 
reffects upon the previous condition of | you prepared, while Russia is the ally of the 
weakness—especially financial weakness— | Christians, to act as the ally of the Maho- 
in which the Turks were placed, and the | medans and assist in subduing Christians ? 
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Will the people of England and France 
allow their great power to be used, and 
the blood of their soldiers and sailors to be 
shed, in order to bring under the yoke of 
Mahomedan oppression their fellow Chris- 
tians in Greece and Turkey? We all 
know the thing is impossible. If, there- 
fore, such an insurrection should break out, 
we should have no resource but to abandon, 
in her greatest need, the Power whom by 
our encouragement we have induced to 
enter into a war, and which, if she were 
deserted by us, could only end in her de- 
struction. This would be the inevitable 
result of a Christian insurrection. Will 
any man say that a Christian insurrection 
is an impossible event? In one of the de- 
spatches in the blue-book, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe pointed out in the strongest 
language how in every quarter, in Roume- 
lia, Bulgaria, and Servia, the danger of in- 
surrection threatens the Turkish Empire. 
This was a danger which might have been 
anticipated from the very origin of the dis- 
pute, and it is one which, in my mind, con- 
stituted the strengest ground for abstaining 
from all interference. Russia has chosen 
her ground of quarrel with Turkey with sin- 
gular skill, in order to make it dangerous 
for the Turks to resist, or for their allies to 
aid them.’ It has obviously been the inten- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia to create dif- 
ficulties between Turkey and her Christian 
subjects while the latter have still many 
grievances to complain of, and before they 
have learned that by a few years’ more of 
oye and of steady industry they would 

ave been sure to achieve for themselves 
a better political position, and better se- 
curities of good government, than they are 
at all likely to obtain by force with the 
dangerous and interested aid of the Czar. 
This is evident in the face of the papers 
before the House, and it is notorious that, 
from the very beginning of the dispute, 
Russian gold and Russian intrigues have 
been employed to arouse the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte to insurrection. The 
very latest accounts in the public papers 
show the probability of these efforts being 
sooner or later attended with success. It 
is stated that an extensive and dangerous 
conspiracy has been detected, the object of 
which was a general insurrection of the 
Christian population throughout all the 
provinces of European Turkey, in con- 
Junction with which the Russians were 
invited to cross the Danube as speedily as 
possible, with the assurance that they would 
meet with the support of the Bulgarians. 
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It is further stated, that this conspi- 
racy has extended even into the king- 
dom of Greece, and that the French Go- 
vernment has found it necessary to ad- 
dress a strong remonstrance to the Greek 
Government to induce it to abstain from 
entering into the conspiracy. Knowing 
what I do of the Greek opinion and Greek 
feelings which have naturally been pro- 
duced by centuries of oppression and mi- 
sery, and by the conflict which wrested a 
portion of Greece from the dominion of 
Turkey—I think nothing is more probable 
than that a conspiracy of this kind should 
extend to the kingdom of Greece, and I 
believe that the strongest remonstrances of 
the French Government, even if they were 
supported by us, would fail to check it. I 
doubt whether the Greek Government could 
prevent its subjects from taking part in 
the conspiracy, if it had the will to do so, 
and I doubt still more that it has the ineli- 
nation to prevent them; and I am quite 
certain that even if it had the inclination, 
the Greek Government would have the 
power of doing mischief without commit- 
ting any overt act which would give us the 
right to interfere. If, then, a Greek insur- 
rection should take place, the insurgents 
should be aided by Russia, and could not 
be resisted by us, there ean be no doubt 
that the Christian population must triumph; 
and then, I ask those who approve the ad- 
vice given to Turkey to resist the demands 
of Prince Menchikoff, from their desire to 
prevent the extension of Russian influence, 
what will have been gained by the course 
we have taken? It seems to me, that so 
far as we have at present the means of 
judging of the future, the struggle will pro- 
bably end in the overthrow of the Ottoman 
Power, the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe, and the formation of a number of 
petty Christian Principalities, in what are 
now the Turkish provinces. And with what 
spirit will the inhabitants of these petty 
States be animated? They wonld look on 
Russia as their ally, and on France and 
England as the allies of Turkey. They 
would see that they owed the expulsion of 
the Turks to Russia, and that it was only 
a want of power, not any want of will, on 
the part of the other two Powers, that had 
prevented them from groaning, perhaps, 
for another century, under the iron rod of 
Turkish oppression. But I am willing to 
suppose that an insurrection does not take 
place, and that by our aid Turkey is en- 
abled successfully to resist the power of 
Russia. Then let me ask your Lordships 
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what is to be the ultimate settlement of 
the present state of affairs—because I trust 
Her Majesty’s Government will not embark 
in all the dangers of a foreign war without 
duly considering what is to be the ultimate 
result. I say, then, what is to follow, 
supposing you carry the point of enabling 
Turkey successfully to resist the aggres- 
sions upon her? What is the position in 
which this country stands? The settle- 
ment of the disputes which is looked for- 
ward to is one, which is, in my opinion, 
full of the greatest danger to this country. 
Turkey is too weak to stand by herself. 
I have lately read a most remarkable book, 
the Travels of Marshal Marmont, Duke 
of Ragusa, in which there is a passage 
which really seems as if it had been written 
in reference to the present day. The 
Marshal there discusses the prospects of 
Turkey, and he points out, in a manner 
which seems to me quite conclusive, that 
Turkey never can stand by herself, but 
that she must rest for support upon one or 
other of the great Powers—cither Russia 
on the one side, or France and England 
on the other. If that were true when 
Marshal Marmont wrote this remarkable 
chapter, in 1836 or 1837, is it not much 
more true now that Turkey has been 
exhausted and weakened by subsequent 
events, and by the efferts she has made 
during the last few months? Do you be- 
lieve it is possible that she can stand by 
herself? What then do Her Majesty’s 
Government expect to happen when the 
war is finished? Are you to take her 
under the joint protectorate of England 
and France, or are you to let her fall 
again under the influence of Russia, as 
she must inevitably do, if you withdraw 
your assistance? To undertake, ig con- 
junction with Fance, a protectorate, a per- 
manent protectorate of Turkey, would in- 
volve this country in responsibilities and 
difficulties most dangerous and formidable. 
If you protect her, you must, of course, 
more or less direct her affairs for her. 
Can you take upon yourselves that obliga- 
tion without taking care that the internal 
Government of Turkey is not so administer- 
ed as to add to the difficulties of the task ? 
To show the difficulties this country would 
be placed in undertaking, in conjune- 
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attended to. Is it possible that you could 
safely undertake to direct its measures, in 
the arduous work of reforming its innu- 
merable and inveterate abuses, and of re- 
organising the whole state of society, which 
must be done, if the Ottoman Power is to 
be maintained? This is a task which 
must prove beyond your strength, and only 
disgrace ‘and failure can result from at- 
tempting it. Yet I fear from passages [ 
find in these papers, that this is what you 
contemplate, and it has been my principal 
object in addressing to your Lordships the 
observations I have made, to point out to 
you, that the same views, erroneous as [ 
think them, which have led you to inter- 
fere in these transactions, are likely to 
lead you into this most dangerous course. 
In the despatch of the 4th of July last, 
which has already been so often adverted 
to, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe says— 


“ Henceforward that extensive empire of which 
Constantinople is the capital, must in all likeli- 
hood either take colour with Russia, or be assi- 
milated to Europe. In the latter case, British 
influence and interests may be expected to find a 
widening field for their development; in the 
former they may be tolerated for a time, but they 
will probably decline by degrees, aud be finally 
excluded.” [No. 353.] 


I hope your Lordships will mark those 
significant words ‘“ British influence.” 
You know what “ British influence” means 
in the mouth of a diplomatist—it means 
virtually assuming the direction of the ins 
ternal government of a country. I do hope 
and trust that Her Majesty’s Government 
will not allow themselves to be drawn by 
their diplomatic servants into an enterprise 
so hopeless and so dangerous as to influ- 
ence Turkey in the conduct of her internal 
Government. I am confirmed in my belief 
that this is what is meant, when I compare 
this despatch, with more than one from my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State, in 
which he points out the necessity of re- 
forms in the laws and government of Tur- 
key, and expresses his expectation, that 
the Sultan will listen to the advice of our 
Ambassador on these subjects. We know 
something in India of what it is to under- 
take to protect a Native state, and, at the 
| same time, in return for that protection, to 
| claim the right of advising the authorities, 
|or rather the incapable rulers left in the 























tion with France, the task of directing the | ostensible possession of power; and no one 

internal affairs of Turkey, I need but refer | who knows anything of the affairs of India 

your Lordships to the geographical posi-/ will fail to agree with me that the result 

tion of that country, its extent, the many ‘of those experiments do not encourage us 

races of men inhabiting it, and the con-| to try a similar experiment under much 

flicting interests which would have to be greater difficulties in Turkey, Let your. 
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Lordships remember, too, that in India we 
tried the experiment single-handed. Mark 
how greatly its difficulties would be in- 
creased when we have an ally entitled 
to an equal participation in it. I have 
seen too much of the consequences of the 
great Powers of Europe undertaking, from 
the best. motives, to advise the rulers of 
ill-governed States, with respect to their 
internal administration ; I have seen too 
much of the consequences of that sort of 
interference and that sort of advice, not 
to entertain the greatest alarm at the 
most distant prospect of the same thing 
being entered into with regard to Tur- 
key. The diplomatists of these Powers 
usually begin to offer their advice upon 
matters of internal administration, from a 
sincere desire to correct the evils and gross 
abuses they see arising in the countries 
where they are employed, from the folly 
and incapacity of their native rulers. But 
though, at first, the welfare of these countries 
is the only object the Consuls or Ministers 
have in view, and they act very amicably 
together, it naturally happens that they do 
not always agree as to the means by which 
that object is to be sought; differences of 
opinion arise, as to the measures which 
ought to be adopted, and still more as to 
the persons to be employed, and each man 
endeavours to recommend his own views 
to the Government to which he is accre- 
dited, and to point out the objections to 
those of his opponents. But, my Lords, 
diplomatists, after all, are like other men 
in their love of power and of having 
things their own way. It naturally hap- 
pens that while they all wish for the wel- 
fare of the country in which they are 
stationed, differenees of opinion arise as to 
the means by whieh that welfare may be 
best promoted. Each endeavours to re- 
eommend his own opinions to the rulers of 
these States, each endeavours to point out 
objections to the views of his Colleague, 
and in process of time, instead of appeal- 
ing to the rulers of the State, recourse is 
had to other means. Parties are formed 
—an English party and a French party, 
and sometimes a United States party and 
a Russian party, are led into the matter, 
each faetion being led by the representativo 
of the Government the name of which it 
bears, each urging forward with party 
violence its own objeet and the employ- 
ment of its own means, and soon involving 
in these first struggles the country with 
which each is conneeted; and in these 
party strifes the unfortunate country in 
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relation to which they take place is torn in 
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pieces. All who know anything of the 
diplomatic, history of the past few years 
know that I have now given no imaginary 
picture, but a correct description of what 
has repeatedly taken place. Let me point 
to Greece and South America, and I think 
your Lordships will find that what I have 
now anticipated with regard to Turkey has 
been fulfilled to the very letter. If we 
begin, in conjunction with France, to ad- 
vise Turkey as to her internal administra- 
tion, considering what the enormous diffi- 
culties are of the questions Turkey has to 
deal with, that social questions of the first 
magnitude are involved, that a society will 
have to be reorganised, if possible, and a 
new order of things created, I am afraid 
that our advice to the Turkish Government, 
however well meant, will not always be 
acceptable, and that some of those reforms 
which we might be pleased to dictate, would 
be utterly unsuited for the state of society 
in the country in which they are sought to 
be introduced. Embarrassments of all 
kinds will then arise, and, knowing what is 
the nature of diplomatists, and, above all, 
of English and French diplomatists, I am 
persuaded that, if we have the good for- 
tune to get over this war, and then attempt 
to influence Turkey in the manner that 
seems to be hinted at in the despatch of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe—if this is to 
be our line of policey—many months will 
not pass by before that good understanding 
between this country and France which all 
have dwelt upon with so much satisfaction 
will be sensibly impaired. We know what 
has happened in other instances; we know 
that the countries which have deputed 
these diplomatists have always ended by 
siding more or less with their own repre- 
sentative, and we have seen how easily 
jealousies and animosities have been en- 
gendered. Such are the dangers with 
which I believe we are threatened by a 
perseverance in our present policy; and of 
these dangers the most serious appears to 
me to be that our present happy relations 
with France may be interrupted. I will 
not trouble your Lordships with any fur- 
ther observations. I only wish to direct 
your attention to this fact, that the very 
same erroneous views, as I consider them, 
which first led us to eneourage Turkey to 
enter into the present quarrel with Russia, 
are too likely, if we do not take care, to 
earry us into the fatal course to which I 
have adverted, of undertaking to advise 
Turkey in her internal administration. It 
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is that consideration which has induced me 
to advert, as 1 have done, to what I con- 
ceive to be our original error. I should 
not have done so else, because I know it 
is now too late to retrace our steps, so far 
as regards our original error, and I have 
no wish to cast censure upon Her Majesty’s 
Government. Though I think they have 
done wrong in the policy they have adopt- 
ed, I make all allowance for the difficulties 
they have to encounter, and for the state 
of public opinion having led them on per- 
haps further than they might otherwise 
have gone. I will here conclude what I 
have to address to your Lordships. I fear 
I have taken up far too much of your time; 
but I trust your Lordships will give me 
credit for having been induced to do so by 
no lower motive than a solemn and a pain- 
ful sense of duty, in circumstances, as I 
think, of great national peril. I believe 
that the course we have entered upon, and 
the course we are about to pursue, is preg- 
nant with future difficulty. I believe that 
public opinion, that men’s minds and feel- 
ings, have been too much excited on this 
Eastern question, and that their better 
judgment will be a work of time. I have 
felt it necessary to state the considerations 
to which I have adverted, and which, in 
my mind, would make a more pacific policy 
better for us, better for Turkey, and better 
for the world. I felt it necessary that 
those considerations should be fairly stated, 
and I have ventured to lay them before 
you at the risk of wearying your Lordships, 
at the risk of bringing much obloquy upon 
myself, and of incurring that which I value 
much more—namely, the disapprobation 
of many whose opinion I respect. But no 
consideration of any kind could induce me 
to withhold from your Lordships the ex- 
pression of my-honest opinion—an opinion 
I have not, I assure your Lordships, formed 
without much careful study and delibera- 
tion, which I have now only to submit to 
your Lordships’ indulgent consideration. 
Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, I 
ean assure the noble Earl that there is no 
Member of this House who entertains a 
higher respect than I do for the ability 
with which he uniformly treats any subject 
he takes in hand; and I may add that 
there is no one who admires more than 
myself the courage and fortitude with 
which, on all oceasions when his public 
duty calls upon him to do so, he under- 
takes the defence of opinions which he 
knows to be unpopular not only in this 
House, but in the country. But, my Lords, 
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differing, as I venture to do, with all respect 
to the noble Earl, from the conclusions at 
which he has arrived, | heartily rejoice that 
his speech has been delivered in this House, - 
because, although I differ from the conclu- 
sions to which he has come, I think it must 
be admitted, upon all sides of the House, 
that he has stated a great many facts, and 
has adduced a great many considerations 
which must have influenced the delibera- 
tions of the Government in the course which 
it has been their duty to pursue; and I may 
add, that from those facts and from those 
considerations I conceive it is possible to 
deduce the strongest argument in favour of 
the policy which the Government have pur- 
sued from the commencement of this dis- 
pute. The noble Earl has given us his 
opinion as to what we ought to have done 
in the dispute between Russia and Turkey : 
—but he has not stated that it was our 
duty to have allowed Turkey quietly to be 
swallowed up by Russia. If I understood 
the noble Earl aright, he confined his opi- 
nion to this more limited proposition, that, 
as regards the ultimatum of Prince Men- 
chikoff, it would have been a lesser evil for 
Turkey to have allowed herself to be forced 
into the acceptance of that note, than to 
have incurred the risk of war; and he 
seemed to impute blame to Her Majesty’s 
Government for having supported Turkey 
in the rejection of that particular arrange- 
ment. Now, in the first place, I must re- 
mind the noble Earl that, although he may 
have inferred from the papers that Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, or the French Am- 
bassador, or any other Ambassador, had 
influenced the judgment of the Porte in 
that important transaction, he is not justi- 
fied in holding any such idea, because it is 
not strietly the fact: We gave no counsel 
whatever to the Porte on that occasion; 
nay, so far is it from being true, that the 
noble Earl, if he looks carefully into the 
papers, will find it there stated, that the 
four Ambassadors in Constantinople weré 
called together—probably by Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe—with the special view of 
determining what advice they would give 
to the Porte; and that they eame to the 
conclusion that the question was one s0 
nearly affecting the dignity and indepen- 
dence of the Porte, that the Porte itself, 
and the Porte alone, should decide upon it. 
Therefore, my Lords, I beg to remind the 
noble Earl, this House, and the country, 
that for the rejection of the ultimatum of 
Prince Menchikoff, we are not officially re- 
sponsible. But really the merits of this 
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question do not depend upon the reading | 
of that note, or upon the balance of ad- 
vantage between its acceptance and its re- 
jection. The noble Earl commenced his | 
speech by observing that he concurred with 
all previous speakers as to the conduct of 
Russia in this dispute. The noble Earl 
will not deny that Russia had no right to 
exact the Menchikoff ultimatum from an 
independent Power; and the real question, 
therefore, comes to be this—whether you, 
as one of the great family of European 
nations, are to allow a weaker nation to be 
trodden under foot by a stronger, even 
though the result be not in itself injurious 
to your interests. I concur in the opinion 
expressed by the noble Earl, that the great 
object of the Government ought to have 
been to maintain the status quo in Turkey. 
I agree with him in thinking that every 
means ought to have been used to avert the 
calamity of war; though I must say, in 


passing, that the noble Earl is hardly jus- | 
tified in concluding that the progress of the | 


Greek or Christian population in European 


Turkey would not have been seriously re- , 


tarded by the new and more entangled di- 
plomatie relations which were sought to be 
established between Russia and Turkey. 
I believe that the great promoter of inter- 
nal improvement in Turkey has been the 
distinguished individual so often mentioned 
in the course of the debate—Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe; and I am afraid we may 
safely say that the influence of the Russian 


mission at Constantinople has not been di- | 


rected to secure the advancement of the 


Christian population, but that, on the con- | 
trary, Russia has been long pursuing that | 


course of policy which is betrayed in her 
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vour by every means in our power to avert 
the necessity of war. I have no doubt that 
even the noble Earl himself will admit— 
whatever may be his opinion as regards tlie 
policy of this country not interfering, in any 
event, between Russia and Turkey—that, 
practically, that was not a policy which 
came within our power to adopt. I believe 
that public opinion—and in this, I confess, 
I think public opinion was right—would not 
have tolerated such a policy. It was not 
a policy, therefore, which we had it in our 
power to follow; and really, I think the 
issue before the House is this, whether we 
would have better secured the continuance 
of peace by what some noble Lords have 
called more energetic action. And here, 
my Lords, I must be permitted to say that 
I do think there has been a singular want 
of consideration for some of the obvious 
facts of the case. The noble Marquess 
who began the debate and the noble Lord 
the late Secretary for Foreign Affairs have 


totally omitted to draw a distinction be-. 


tween the period of time when the Holy 
Places question was not yet settled, and 
that period of time when that question was 
no longer the subject of dispute, but had 
given place to other and more serions de- 


‘mands; and not having drawn that distine- 
tion, they seemed inclined to impute it as. 


a fault to the Government that their policy 
at the commencement of this dispute was 
not exactly identical with that of France. 
Now surely the House will recollect that 
in the Holy Places question it was not 
our duty or our policy to identify ourselves 
wholly with France. The cordial union 
that now exists between the two Govern- 
ments, not only with regard to our present, 


celebrated despatch known to all your Lord- | but also with respect to our past policy, 
ships—a policy of jealousy lest the Chris- | does not make this a delicate question at 
tian population of Turkey should rise and all. I have no doubt that if any noble Lord 
erect themselves into an independent State. | chooses to ask the French Government, it 
My Lords, I contend that if Russia had’ will readily acknowledge—I have reason to 
succeeded in fixing upon the Porte new and | believe, indeed, that it has already acknow- 
more entangled diplomatic engagements, | ledged—that in the earlier stages of this 


she would then have secured the power of , discussion—when the policy, the interests, 


perpetual interference with the internal af-| and the honour of France, as they con- 


fairs of Turkey, and would have proved a | ceived, were implicated in the question of 
perpetual check to the natural progress of the Holy Places—it was no part of our 
the Christian population. But, my Lords, | duty, as one of the great family of Eu- 
it is perfectly true that the dangerous in- | ropean nations, to identify ourselves with 
ternal condition of the Turkish Empire was | France; it was rather our duty to stand 
a consideration which we were bound to, between the two rival Powers, acting solely 
have in view; and I may state that it was | and alone in the interest of peace. My 


that consideration, in addition to those of | 
general duty and of Christian principle, 
which have been so eloquently referred to 
this evening, which induced us to endea- 
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Lords, I am the more surprised that the 
noble Earl the late Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs should have objected to 
this portion of our policy, because I find in 
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one of the earlier papers submitted to your 
Lordships a despatch from the noble Earl 
himself, in which he lays down most dis- 
tinctly the principle we have adopted. He 
addresses the Ambassador at Constantino- 
ple, and says, ‘‘ With regard to the ques- 
tion of the Holy Places, we have nothing 
to do with it.’’” But, my Lords, what is 
the inference we draw from this fact? It 
is, that it was impossible, so long as that 
question remained unsettled, to assume the 
same identity of policy with France in re- 
gard to affairs in the East which we were 
subsequently enabled to do. I beg to call 
the attention of the House to another most 
important fact. The internal weakness of 
Turkey, arising from the disorders which 
all will admit exist in the Government, 
was seriously aggravated by the movement 
around the Empire of great hostile fleets 
and armies, which were put in motion, on 
the one hand by Russia, and on the other 
by France, with reference to the question 
of the Iloly Places; and I am quite certain 
that if your Lordships will look back and 
place yourselves in the position in which 
we were placed at the beginning of these 
complicated and, I am afraid, most dan- 
gerous questions, you will heartily agree in 
the policy and wisdom of the instructions 
addressed by Lord John Russell to our 
Minister at Constantinople—which you will 
find in an early page of the first volume of 
the blue-book—directing him to deprecate 
the movement of hostile fleets and armies, 
which produced the most imminent danger 
to the Turkish Empire. Now, I contend 
that those two considerations of policy— 
first, our separation to a certain extent 
from France so long as the question of 
the Holy Places remained unsettled; and, 
secondly, our declared opinion that it was 
imprudent in the highest degree to move 
hostile fleets and armies before it was ne- 
cessary—explain our policy for refusing to 
send our fleet immediately to the Darda- 
nelles. There is another point which, I 
think, has not. been fairly dealt with in 
the course of this debate. The noble Mar- 
quess who began the discussion referred 
with great triumph to the message which 
had been sent by Colonel Rose to Admiral 
Dundas, to induce him to move the fleet. 
Tt is true that Colonel Rose sent for the 
fleet; but if the noble Marquess wished to 
state with accuracy the whole of the trans- 
action, why did he not mention a fact which 
he would have found in the blue-books— 
namely, that within six days after Colonel 
Rose sent for the fleet he despatched another 
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message to the effect that he did not require 
it? I want to know why neither the noble 
Marquess nor the noble Earl (the late Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs) ven- 
tured to mention that cireumstance—surely 
an important one in the history of these 
transactions? My Lords, I now proceed 
to another step in this dispute. Supposing 
that Colonel Rose’s request had been com- 
plied with—supposing it had been consis- 
tent with the policy of the Government at 
that time to move the fleet—what is the 
argument which is intended to be founded 
upon this? Do noble Lords really mean 
to conténd that the movement of the fleet 
from Malta would have prevented the oc- 
cupation of the Principalities by Russia ? 
Let us look a little more closely at the 
dates of this question. The question of 
the Holy Places was not finally settled 
until the 25th of April. I think Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe wrote to the Govern- 
ment on the 24th or the 25th of April, that 
the Holy Places question had been finally 
settled. There was, therefore, a clear ficld 
for a junction between England and France 
in resisting the ulterior project which was 
after that time disclosed by Prince Men- 
chikoff. That despatch did not reach 
England till the 9th or 10th of May. 
During the interval which elapsed between 
the 9th and the 22nd of May, on which 
day Prince Menchikoff took his departure 
from Constantinople, the Government re- 
ceived repeated despatches from Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, declaring that the 
question was still a moral question—that 
there was no danger of immediate violence 
on the part of Russia—and that under 
these circumstances he thought diplomatic 
intrigues ought to be met by diplomatic 
means, the more especially as it would be 
imprudent for the Government of Turkey 
to bring down upon the Turkish Empire 
the immediate resentment of the Emperor 
of Russia. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
also stated that it would be imprudent for 
us to take an hostile or an offensive atti- 
tude towards Russia at that time. But on 
the morning of the 28th of May, my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs heard by telegraph of the depar- 
ture of Prince Menchikoff from Constanti- 
nople. Almost immediately after the re- 


ceipt of that news, before we knew even 
the circumstances connected with Prince 
Mencbikoff’s departure—before we knew 
whether those circumstances had been of a 
threatening nature or not—a decision of the 
Cabinet was come to, and the fleet was placed 
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at once at the disposal of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe. On the 31st of May, the de- 
spatch placing the fleet at the disposal of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe left London; 
and it is a remarkable circumstance, my 
Lords, that on the very same day—the 
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of nations, of the renewal of those treaties 
which have been the moving cause and oc- 
ieasion of her interference with Turkey. 
| Now, let us look a little more closely into 
this matter than I believe has been com- 
monly done, either in this House or the 








3lst of May—the Emperor of Russia was| country. What is meant by a renewal of 
finally committed to the proposals of Prince | the treaties between Russia and Turkey ? 
Menchikoff by the occupation of the Prin- | The objection, I apprehend, lies chiefly to 
cipalities. Noble Lords seem to argue | the religious protectorate which those trea- 
that if the fleet had been moved before | ties are supposed to give to the Emperor of 
that date, the occupation of the Princi-| Russia. Now, no one contemplates even 
palities would have been prevented. Why, | as a result of war the recovery on the part 
if the fleet had been moved, you would | of Turkey of any of the great provinces 
have enabled Russia to say justly—if that | which in the course of centuries have been 
term can be applied in such a case—that | wrested from her; but it is contemplated 


the movement of her armies into the Prin- 
cipalities had been in consequence of our 
movement of the fleet. Even as it is, 
Russia makes that assertion; but by the 
course we adopted, her conduct is entirely 
without vindication. But, my Lords, there 
is no reason to believe that the movement of 
the fleet would have had any other effect 
than that of hastening the military opera- 
tions of the Emperor of Russia, of in- 
creasing his jealousy of the Western 
Powers, and of giving him just reason to 
suppose that our own interest, and not that 
of Turkey, was the object we had at heart. 
Some people talk as if the Pruth were a 
navigable river, and as if a fleet could be 
sent there to prevent the Russians entering 
the Principalities. I need not say to your 
Lordships that nothing could be more ab- 
surd than such a notion. The object of 
moving the fleet never could have been to 
prevent the occupation of the Princi- 
palities; but the presence of the fleet in 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople was, 
first of all, a general intimation to the 
Emperor of Russia that the Western 
Powers were watching his policy, and were 
determined to maintain the territorial inte- 
grity of the Ottoman empire; and in the 
next place, it was an actual defence as re- 
garded any certain attack upon Constanti- 
nople. I contend, therefore, looking back 
and viewing these transactions in the light 
of history, that the course pursued by the 
Government was sound policy. 

My Lords, I pass now to another branch 
of the subject—to the diplomatic division. 
The noble Marquess who began the debate 
referred to the opinion which he said was 
generally held, that we have mismanaged 
the diplomatic part of the business in this 
important respect: that an offer has been 
made to Russia, after she has been guilty 
of the most flagrant violation of the law 
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| by many that Turkey will free herself from 
all existing engagements with regard to the 
management of her own internal affairs. 
| Those who contend for the absolute inde- 
| pendence of Turkey maintain that it is 
inconsistent with such independence to en- 
gage in any treaty with regard to her con- 
duct towards her own subjects. I entreat 
the House to bear in mind where such an 
argument will lead us. It is true that 
there may be a very serious danger of a 
rising of the Christian population in Tur- 
key. Do you think you will diminish that 
danger—do you not think you will aggra- 
vate it in a tenfuld degree—if you hold 
out to this Christian population no hope 
that you will extract from that Govern- 
ment which has so long oppressed their 
rights and privileges, not only as regards 
their spiritual condition, but also as regards 
their lives and property — do you think 
you offer them any inducement to take 
part with you in resistance to Russian. ag- 
gression if you hold out to them no hope 
of being secured, by the intervention, if 
necessary, of the other European Powers, 
in all those privileges which Russia affects 
to be anxious to secure to them? I con- 
ceive that the most suicidal poliey which 
this country could pursue in the present 
dispute would be to enter into a war with 
Russia, in favour of Turkey, without se- 
curing from Turkey some promise or en- 
gagement in reference to this most impor- 
tant question, the future treatment of the 
Christian subjects of Turkey by the Porte. 
The noble Marquess who commenced this 
debate, and several other noble Lords, have 
passed eulogiums on the noble Lord our Am- 
bassador at Constantinople. I agree in every 
opinion that has been expressed as to the 
very great ability and knowledge of the 
subject with which he has condueted the 
whole of those very difficult negotiations, 
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and I entreat the country and the House 
to give weight to the words which he uses 
in one of the very last despatches that 
have been laid upon the table of the House. 
I entreat the attention of your Lordships 
to those words. In the last reply given 
by the Turkish Government to the last 
proposal of the Western Powers, you will 
find that Reshid Pacha concluded his note 
by formally asking that Turkey should be 
admitted into the community of European 
nations, and its rights guarded by interna- 
tional contracts and the general law of na- 
tions; and I beg to call your Lordships’ 
attention to the answer that was given by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in this pas- 
sage. He says— 

‘*T am further of opinion that with a view of 
the condition of the non-Mussulman communities 
in this Empire, and the development of those re- 
sources on which the Porte’s independence must 
ever mainly rest, it would not be safe to hedge 
round the Ottoman Empire with European gua- 
rantees unless the Porte engages, at the same 
time, to realise and extend their system of im- 
proved administration in good earnest.”—[No. 
396.1 
This is the formal opinion of Lord Stra# 
ford de Redcliffe, that it would not be safe 
to give any guarantee to Turkey on the 
part of the Western Powers, unless Tur- 
key entered into an engagement with re- 
ference to what is pointed out; and who 
can doubt that what are aimed at by Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe are the privileges 
and immunities of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte? Is it true, as a matter of 
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eration of the means by which effect 
should be sought to be given to those pri- 
vileges. The noble Earl having entered - 
at length into the history of the Vienna: 
Conference, I will say that we are not 
ashamed of that note. I agree with my- 
noble Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) that. 
there is nothing in the terms of the note 
which affect the Government with respect 
to the policy they have pursued, and there - 
is nothing in the circumstances attending 
the giving up of the note of which the: 
Government had reason to he ashamed. 
The object of the Vienna note did not de- 
pend upon the wording of it. The entire 
question, with regard to the terms of that 
note, have reference to one particular omis- 
sion. In the original Menchikoff note the 
words ‘ab antiquo’’ were included, In 
the Vienna note ‘‘ ab antiquo”’ was erased, 

and ‘‘spiritual”’ was inserted, and we 
therefore preferred to stand on the terms 
of the Vienna note. As regards the mere’ 
words of the note, I maintain that every 
one of them is perfectly defensible, and if 
it were consistent with the time of your 
Lordships, I should go into them at length, 
for the purpose of proving it; but now I 
shall only say that I agree with every word - 
of my ‘noble Friend behind in which he 
defends the original text of that note. I 
am anxious before I sit down to say a 
single word. I have observed with some 
regret, on the part of some of those who 
have taken part in the debate, a tendency 
to join in a ery, most unjust and unfair, 


historical fact, that it is inconsistent with | which has been directed by a portion of the 
the independence of the Government of public press against my noble Friend at 
Turkey to require any such pledge ? It | | the head of the Government in particular. 

is a remarkable fact that by the very |I think those attacks unjust and unfair, 
treaty which is supposed to contain the} because my noble Friend at the head of 
seeds of the greatest dangers to Turkey | the Government is not singly or solely 
—the treaty of Carlowitz, concluded in| responsible for the policy that has been 
1669—gives a similar promise to Austria. | adopted. But I believe those attacks my 
That was not the period of the decay of noble Friend can well afford to pass by: 
the Turkish Empire; it was in the pleni-| wholly unnoticed; and if, after a long 
tude of her power that Turkey voluntarily public life spent—and not unsuccessfully 
agreed to give a solemn promise, and to  Spent—in endeavouring to preserve the 
enter into a diplomatic contract with the! peace of the world, as that of my noble 
German Powers on the subject of the rights Friend has been, and to prevent the sparks 
and privileges of the Christian subjects of of national jealousy from extending and 
the Porte. And I think we were fully breaking into the flames of war—if, after: 
justified, and not only fully justified, but such a course, he finds himself at the head 
bound by every consideration of duty and of a Government charged with the con- 





policy, to include amongst the stipulations | 
on which it was reasonable and proper for | 
Turkey to conclude a peace—a stipulation | 


dnet of a contest that may be a very great 
one—if, after such a course, my noble. 
Friend cannot escape such attacks, he has 


on behalf of the religious privileges of at least the satisfaction of knowing that 
those of her subjects who are of the Chris- | 
tian faith. 


I shall not enter into a consid- | 


his Government has done everything in its 
| aaeed to avert war, and when he has at: 
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length found himself compelled to enter 
into war, it is a war into which this eoun- 
try has been urged by no selfish interest 
and no evil passion. . 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
promise your Lordships I shall not detain 
you long, and I do so the more readily be- 
cause I think, after the discussion that has 
taken place, that little of a practical nature 
remains for discussion, or any question ad- 
mitting of decision by the House. But 
feel that some observations have fallen from 
the noble Duke which call for some reply 
from those who do not altogether share in 
his views—very natural as they are—of 
the policy and of the skill with which those 
diplomatic relations have been conducted, 
and the question brought to its present is- 
sue. I think it must be gratifying to the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen), whose 
defence the noble Duke undertook at the 
close of his speech, and it must be a some- 
what agreeable surprise to that noble Earl 
to hear himself charged with not being 
sufficiently pacific. The noble Earl was 
charged by a noble Lord on the lower 
bench with having indulged too much in 
the spirit of war, and with not being suffi- 
ciently pacific, and I see the noble Earl 
accepts the compliment, and is somewhat 
penitent that he has not done more to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe. The noble 
Earl might have done more, I admit, than 
he has done to-preserve the peace of Eu- 
rope, but he should have done it in a very 
different manner from that which has 
been adopted. My noble Friend on the 
cross benches (Earl Grey) has made an 
eloquent statement and delivered a very 
eloquent declamation on the horrors of 
war, and the blessings of peace, which 
no person is contesting, and he compared 
the noble Earl and Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to Walpole, without his little pec- 
cadilloes, or his parliamentary corruption, 
from which they are all free. My noble 
Friend, said the noble Earl, was another 
Walpole under a Ministry of peace—not 
the warlike Minister which another noble 
Lord considered him to be, and which 
the noble Earl seemed disposed to consi- 
der himself to be—my noble Friend said 
the noble Earl was another Walpole; but 
more successful and happy in the issue. 
And then, said my noble Friend on the 
cross-benches, if a different course had 
been pursued — if you had prematurely 
gone to war, and used violent language 
and taken violent measures—the country 
would have been plunged into the hor- 
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rors of war, from which the successful 
diplomacy of the noble Earl and his Go- 
vernment have preserved it. But if they 
have not preserved the country from the 
horrors of war, where is the truth of the 
eulogium which the noble Lord has passed 
on the noble Earl opposite? He says, 
had not the noble Earl been successful 
in his diplomacy, we should have been 
plunged into war. But where are we 


I| now? Are we plunged into war or are 


we not? If we are not at war, I confess it 
looks something very like it. The noble Earl 
the Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
is tvo cautious in his language in this 
respect to tell us whether we are at war 
or at peace. Ile says it is a very natu- 
ral question we ask, and he informs us, 
most trily, that it is not very easy to 
give a distinct answer to it. He says, 
we certainly are not at war—we cer- 
tainly cannot be said to be at peace, says 
my noble Friend; and he says also that, 
when we consider the course of the nego- 
tiations, and what has taken place in the 
Black Sea, and the passage of our flect 
there, we cannot be supposed to be en- 
tirely neutral. I want to know what is 
the state of the country, when we are nei- 
ther at peace nor at war, nor neutral? My 
noble Friend has given us a new phrase in 
Parliamentary or diplomatic language; we 
are not at war, nor at peace, and we are 
not neutral, but we are drifting towards 
war. My Lords, I think we are drifting 
towards war, and drifting very fast to- 
wards it. When we are sending out the 
most powerful fleet that England ever 
equipped to the Baltic—when we have an- 
other fleet in the Black Sea—when a con- 
siderable detachment of troops are to land 
some way or other in a foreign country, 
I suppose not for very pacific purposes, I 
think the symptoms are very strong that 
we are drifting somewhat rapidly towards 
war. No information having been given 
to us of the grounds on which the noble 
Earl—the warlike Minister of this country 
—founds his hopes of maintaining peace, 
I must come to the conclusion that a 
fortunate result to the Walpolean policy 
has not been arrived at, and that they have 
landed this country into a war. The ques- 
tion really is not whether peace in the ab- 
stract is desirable, or whether Government 
is to be charged for having used every ef- 
fort to maintain peace. As long as they 
endeavoured with honour, and a due regard 
to the interests of the country, to maintain 
peace, every man must commend them for 
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using every exertion for the preservation 
of peace; but they must tell us whether 
the course they pursued was likely to ef- 
fect that object. On that subject I concur 
in the opinion which was expressed in the 
month of July last by one in whose praise 
the House has been unanimous—to whose 
praise I can add nothing, except my cor- 
dial concurrence in every word that. has 
been said in laudation of his discretion, 
firmness, and judgment, and whose opinion, 
1 suppose, will be received with respect by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. I concur with 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in thinking 
that— 


{Fes. 14, 1854} 





“Our intense anxiety to maintain peace, not- 
withstanding the progress of circumstances | 
prejudicial to its continuance, though derived | 
from our best feelings, may eventually go far to- 
wards frustrating the object, without preventing | 
the occurrence of a war.” 


In the month of July last, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe used this language :— 


“In no direction is the prospect a cheering 
one. Negotiation, if not in despair, appears to 
be at fault ; and, should a resort to force be un- 
avoidable, the struggle must necessarily be sharp 
and the issue uncertain. In any case, nothing 
can be worse than a hesitating, uncalculated 
course. It is, no doubt, a misfortune for Europe 
to be dragged, when least expecting it, to the 
verge of an arena from which it is difficult to 
recoil, and upon which it is almost impossible to 
enter with any limitation of consequences. But 
let it be remembered that an evil which is post- 
poned or evaded is liable to recur with more in- 
convenience and danger at no remote period, and 
that, by venturing at once to look it in the face, 
we afford ourselves the best chance of’ viewing it | 
in its true proportions, and employing the most | 
judicious means for its correction.” [No. 353.] 





My noble Friend the Secretary of State | 
for Foreign Affairs expressed great satis- | 


faction that this subject should have been | 
brought on for discussion; but at the same | 


time he regretted that my noble Friend | 
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bring the subject before Parliament. at all. 
The noble Earl the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, in another part of his speech, says 
it is easy to have an ex post facto wisdom 
and to judge of events after their. occur- 
rence; but, he says, put yourselves in the 
position we were in at the particular time, 
and then say whether we were to blame or 
not. Now, my Lords, I will follow that 
course. I will call the attention of the 
House to the intimation which we received 
on the 25th of April last, at which period 
the noble Earl assured the House that 
there never was the slighteat apprehension 
of any disturbance on the side of Russia, 
and that the peace of Europe was subject 
to no risk from that quarter. On what: 
did the noble Earl found the assurance 
then given to the House, that there was 
no apprehension of a disturbance of the 
peace of Europe on the side of Russia ? 
The assurance was given by the Russian 
Government so repeatedly and constantly 
that it was impossible for him to admit 
into his mind a moment’s hesitation of 
their complete veracity. But the question 
is not whether the Government reccived 
those assurances from Russia, but whether: 
the facts of the case, detailed in the reports 
of their various Ministers, coincided with 
those pacific assurances and declarations. 
I shall bring very shortly under the notice 
of the House the information of which 
the Government was in possession on the 
25th April, when the noble Earl assured 


/us there was no apprehension of any dis- 


turbance of the peace of Europe on the 
side of Russia. I will not go back to an 
earlier period further than to say, that: 
from the very moment of the change’ 
of Administration, by which the noble 
Earl’s colleagues took office—from that 
moment, and I believe in one instance be- 
fore that time, intimations were given to the 








the noble Marquess, who has entered into | Government, that, for the promotion of its 
a most able and eloquent analysis of those | objects, military forces were preparing on 
papers, should have felt it necessary at| the part of Russia. That information was 
this moment to disparage the conduct of | given so early as the 6th of January, and 
Her Majesty’s Government. No doubt it! again on the 7th and 8th of January. On 
would be a very agreeable mode if the dis- | the 6th of January, Sir George Seymour 
cussion of public papers involving two large | says: —‘‘ I believe that measures have been 
volumes and the whole of the conduct of | taken by the Russian Government to en- 
the Government, were to take place, sub-| sure that the 5th corps d’armée shall be 





ject to this provision, that no person who | placed in a state of actual service.’’—[ THE 
takes part in the discussion should say a| EarL or CLarEnpon: That arrived hére 
word to disparage Her Majesty’s Govern-|on the 19th.]—On the 7th of January 
ment; but if the noble Earl thinks that there came an account of the amount of 
such a doctrine should be held, I cannot the force that was preparing to move, and 
join with him in the opinion that he ex-| again on the 8th of January Sir George 
pressed, that it would be. necessary to | Seymour writes that that was all that 
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Count Nesselrode could tell him—of the 
extent of those armaments Count Nessel- 
rode was not prepared to speak with cer- 
tainty—that orders were given to the 5th 
corps to advance to the frontier of the 
Danubian provinces without waiting for 
their reserves; and that directions had been 
issued to the 4th corps to hold itself in 
readiness; and his Excellency Count Nes- 
selrode expressed his belief that affairs 
would be brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion if efforts were used in Paris and Con- 
stantinople to advocate the rights which 
his Government claimed, and to discoun- 
tenance the pretensions of the French 
Cabinet. Again, on the 7th of April, 
there was a similar notice as to the prepa- 
rations made for war and the movement of 
troops; and though Count Nesselrode did 
not then feel at liberty to give to Sir 
George Seymour any assurance respecting 
the military preparations, he did not hesi- 
tate to declare that the negotiations at 
Constantinople would be brought speedily 
to a happy conclusion. From January, 
then, to April the Government had this 
information, accompanied by the declara- 
tion of Sir G. Seymour, on more than one 
occasion, that the answers of Count Nes- 
selrode on the subject were evasive to the 
last degree. You had, also, from Colonel 
Rose, and from your consuls in the neigh- 
bourhood, notifications that the Russians 
were concentrating upon the frontier, or 
were evidently to be moved upon the fron- 
tier, and ready to cross the frontier at a 
moment's notice. At pages 60 and 61 
you will find one of those warnings. On 
the 13th of January, Sir G. Seymour 
writes :— 

“ Just as the messenger Ball is abapt to start 


for Berlin, I have learnt upon good authority that 
the head-quarters of the 4th corps d'armée had- 
been moved, before the late disputes with the 
Porte had reached their actual stage, from Kieff 
to Kamenetz, situated close to the southernmost 
point of Gallicia. The 4th corps likewise is, I 


should observe, already in a state fitted for efficient 


service (sur pied de querre). As to the 5th corps, of | 


which I have spoken in various despatches, al- 
though its head-quarters are Odessa, several regi- 
ments forming the right wing of the army are 
scattered throughout Bessarabia; so that, as your 
Lordship will at once perceive upon looking at the 
map, a very slight advance either of the 4th or 
5th corps would bring the Russian forces within 
the Moldavian frontier.” [No. 71.] 


To this Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
(Lord J. Russell) replied, that he felt a 
sanguine hope that the wisdom of the 
Emperer would induce him to refrain from 
his warlike steps; and, notwithstanding all 
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the information he received, the noble Lord 
still expressed his belief that that hope 
was well founded. Not only had the Go- 
vernment notifications of the preparations 
for war, but the language of Russia was con- 
stantly couched in a corresponding tone. 
The noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Cla- 
rendon) succeeded to office in December, 
1852, and Sir G. Seymour wrote to say 
that a remarkable change had taken place 
in the tone and manner of the Russian 
Ministers. On the 13th of January Sir 
G. Seymour wrote :— 

“That since the question of the Holy Places 
had been hoticed by the Russian Minister to the 
Earl of Malmesbury, it had assumed a new cha- 
racter; that the acts of injustice towards the 
Greek Church, which it had been desired to pre- 
vent, had been perpetuated, and consequently that 
now the object must be to find a remedy for those 
wrongs ; that the success of the French negotia- 
tions at Constantinople was to be ascribed solely 
to intrigue and violence—violence which had been 
supposed to be the wltima ratio of kings, being, it 
had been seen, the means which the present ruler 
of France was in the habit of employing in the 
first instance.” 

And Sir Tamilton Seymour further stated 
that Count Nesselrode said that— 

“ When Lis Majesty's resolution is finally taken 
it will be made known to Baron Brunnow, who is 
desired to communicate with your Lordship, and 
to obtain the approbation of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to the steps about to be taken by the 
Emperor for securing his acknowledged rights.” 
[No. 69.] 

What I wish to show is, that the language 
of Russia was over and over again the 
same, and it showed that it was determined 
to carry out the objects it had in view, and 
the only difficulty which it saw in its way 
was, as has already been stated, the union, 
which it hoped would not long exist, between 
the English and French Governments; that 
in these notes their hostile intentions to- 
| wards Turkey—or, rather, its violent inten- 
| tions—constantly coupled with assurances 
| of confidence in the intentions of Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government, and with repeated at- 
|tempts to sow dissensions between the 
English and French Governments, as the 
union of the two Governments would, it 
was felt, render success uncertain. The 
noble Duke opposite had reminded the: 
House that their Lordships ought to draw 
a distinction between the course of pro- 
ceedings as between England and France 
in the earlier period of the transactions 
and that pursued at a later period. I 
admit the propriety of the distinction 
drawn by the noble Duke, as far as re- 
lates to the time at which the question 
was confined merely to that of the Holy 
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Places; because not only the present but 
the preceding Government had declared 


their opinion, that so long as the question | 


was confined to a dispute as to the Holy 
Places, so long as there was no object re- 
quiring the interference of England, so 
long Her Majesty’s Government was de- 
termined to hold themselves aloof from the 
dispute, except so far as the d spute might 
in any way affect the interests of this coun- 
try. But then that question assumed a very 
different aspeet when the subject of the 
dispute of the Holy Places was to be set- 
tled, not by diplomacy, but by the collec- 
tion of troops upon the Turkish frontier. 
And under these circumstances it was that 
so early as the 28th of January M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, through the French Ambassador, 
had called the attention of the British Go- 
vernment to the necessity of there being a 
perfectly correct understanding of the re- 
spective positions of the two Governments, 
the necessity of a good understanding be- 
tween England and France, and for con- 
certing measures, not for the purpose of 
settling the question of the Holy Places, 
but for the purpose of opposing a success- 
ful remonstrance to that threatened mea- 
sure of war on the part of Russia, indicated 
by the constant collection of troops near 
the Turkish frontier. And that I am not 
misrepresenting the views which were taken 
of the question at the time will be found 
from a declaration already quoted of the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, to the effect that, at that time—the 
29th of January—he saw cause for think- 
ing that it was absolutely necessary that 
the two great Powers should understand 
each other, and that he would take into 
his immediate consideration the measures in 
consequence. What, then, becomes of the 
argument of the noble Duke, that until 
after the mission of Prince Menchikoff the 
English and French Governments had 
acted separately and alone, and that the 
question of the Holy Places only was in 
discussion, when his own Colleague ac- 
quiesced in the view of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys of the 29th of January, that it was 
absolutely necessary that England and 
France should act in accordance with each 
other, not, undoubtedly, for promoting the 
views of France with respect to the Holy 
Places, but for the purpose of providing 
against a contingency which they expected 
might arise from the course pursued by 
Russia? Now, I am told that there was 


no end of assurances from Russia—such 
assurances, indeed, as it was impossible to 
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doubt—that there was but one object, and 
one alone, which Russia had in view. Now, 
I donot wish to defend the course taken 
by Russia. I cannot defend the course of 
proceeding or conduct of that Power; but 
this I must say, that from the first to the 
last of Count Nesselrode’s despatches, it 
was distinctly stated that the question of 
the Holy Places, in the view of Russia, 
always involved the protectorate of the 
Greek subjects of the Porte. The two 
points were never kept separate a single 
moment in the view of Russia. The Em- 
peror of Russia contended that under the 
treaty of Kainardji, he was entitled to 
the protectorate over the Greek subjects 
of the Porte; and he contended that it 
would not be a violation of the indepen- 
dence or integrity of the Ottoman empire 
that such a protectorate should exist in 
the hands of Russia. I do not mean to 
say that both these positions on the part of 
Russia were not utterly untenable, and if 
she obtained such a right as she assumed 
they would be fatal to the integrity and 
independence of the Porte; but, from first 
to last, that question, upon which we have 
finally come to issue—the protectorate to 
be exercised by Russia—was never disso- 
ciated from the question of the Holy Places. . 
No man in his senses could suppose that 
it was the mere possession of this key of 
a grotto in Jerusalem that was alone in- 
fluencing the conduct of Russia. The ob- 
ject of Russia was, that the protectorate 
—which she said, but falsely said, had 
been set aside—should, in point of fact; 
be exercised over the whole of her co- 
religionist subjects of the Turkish empire. 
Russia asserted over and over again that 
she had no desire to overthrow the Turkish 
empire. Certainly not; because nothing 
would suit the purposes of Russia better 
than that Turkey should remain as she 
now is—that she should not be divided into 
a@ number of independent Principalities 
which would exist on the frontiers of Rus- 
sia—that there should not be established 
in its place a principal Byzantine empire 
—and that the kingdom of Turkey should 
not be split up into a number of free re- 
publics; so far as the control of Russia 
was concerned, it was much better for her 
that she should have the opportunity and 
plausible right of interfering with her 
power over ten or eleven millions of the 
subjects of the Sultan, and most of all that . 
that right should appear to be confirmed to 
her by new and extended constructions 
given to the treaty of Kainardji. Upon 
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that it was that Russia founded her pre- 
tensions, and that she wished throughout 
the whole of the negotiations to have con- 
firmed. Russia never concealed this, but 
at all times invariably claimed it in her 
demands with respect to the Holy Places. 
It was not in connection with Prince Men- 
chikoff’s mission that this question of the 
Holy Plaees, in connection with the protec- 
torate over the Greek Christians, was 
raised for the first time. You had been 
told over and over again before the 25th 
of April, that the question of the Holy 
Places was a secondary object only, and 
the information had reached the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
before he made that speech to which I 
have alluded. Before that speech of 
the 25th of April was made, you had 
information to this effect from Colonel 
Rose and from Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
Colonel Rose distinctly told you that what- 
ever Russia might tell you, she was en- 
deavouring secretly to negotiate a treaty 
at Constantinople, which was to be kept 
secret from the Courts of England and 
France, and that she was seeking to enter 
into an alliance offensive and defensive 
with Turkey, and that, in return for the 

rotectorate to be established in her favour, 

ussia was ready to give a fleet and 
400,000 men to Turkey if she ever needed 
aid against any Western Power whatever. 
Now, that intelligence had reached the 
noble Earl at a time when he assured us 
that he placed implicit reliance and confi- 
dence in the assurances and statements of 
Russia, and that not the slightest danger 
threatened the independence of Turkey. 
Whatever might have been the assurances 
of Russia, and although she might seek to 
reconcile these assurances with the present 
state of things by the declaration to which 
I have referred—that she does not now 
desire the dismemberment of the Turkish 
empire, that she founds her claim upon the 
treaty of Kainardji, and contends that 
under that treaty she has the right to the 
protectorate, and that all these questions 
are included in the settlement of that re- 
garding the Holy Places—whatever might 
have been the assurances of Russia, you 
received the intelligence on one and the 
same day of the disclaimer on the part of 
Russia of any hostile attempts on the in- 
dependence of Turkey, and a notification 
from Colonel Rose of the attempts to es- 
tablish a secret treaty, to which you were 
tu be no party, and from which you were 
to be pal we 
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ceived also at the same time statements 
from two of your consuls of formidable 
Russian forces being collected upon the 
frontiers of Turkey. You received on one 
and the same day these three notices, and 
you tell us on the 25th of April that you 

ave a perfect, absolute, and unhesitating 


‘reliance in the friendly assurances of Russia. 


I have, according to the wish of the noble 
Duke, thus placed Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the position in which they desired 
to be placed—not as we view events now, 
but as the Government might and ought 
to have seen them on the 25th of April. 
Well, subsequent to that period was there 
any reason to believe that the Emperor of 
Russia could be led to abandon the deter- 
mination to which he had come? On the 
2nd of June Lord Cowley wrote to the 
noble Earl to say— 

“M. Drouyn de Lhuys informs me that he for- 
warded to Count Walewski, for communication 
to your Lordship, two important telegraphic de- 
spatches received yesterday by the French Go- 
vernment from Berlin, the one stating that Count 
Nesselrode had declared to the English and French 
Ministers at St. Petersburg that he had never 
given any assurances that the question of the 
Holy Places was the only one which Prince Men- 
chikoff had to settle with the Porte, and that 
Russia intended to have the protectorate of the 
Greek religion in Turkey—and, moreover, would 
have it ; the other, giving intelligence that orders 
had been received 'at Warsaw to put the 4th corps 
d@armée in movement towards the Moldavian 
frontier, where it was to be assembled on the 10th 
of June.”—[No. 201.] 


Sir G. H. Seymour had previously written 
to tell the noble Earl that he had had a 
long discussion, though by no means a sa- 
tisfactory one, with Count Nesselrode, on 
the subject of a previous despatch of the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs ; in this communication Count 
Nesselrode had said— 

“That from the substance of his demands His 
Imperial Majesty would not recede, and a dread- 
ful responsibility. would be assumed by any Go- 
vernment which, by counselling the rejection of 
the demands, might bring about the downfall of 
the Ottoman empire,” —{ No. 202,] 


This was subsequent to the mission of 
Prince Menchikoff, and when seeking to 
establish openly that protectorate over the 
Turkish empire which it had been all along 
the object of Russia to obtain. Writing 
to Sir Hamilton Seymour, on the 7th of 
June, the noble Earl states, ‘‘ Your de- 
spatch of the 27th of May’’—this is the 
despatch which intimates the intention of 
the Emperor not to recede from his de~ 


mands— — : 
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to Her Majesty’s Government. It is a source of 
deep regret to Her Majesty’s Government that 
upon questions of such a nature any misunder- 
standing should have arisen with the Government 
of His Imperial Majesty ; but my despatch of the 
81st ultimo will have placed you in possession of 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government upon this 
subject, and further comments are unlikely to 
lead to any useful result, while they might pro- 
duce feelings of irritation, which it is the anxious 
desire of Her Majesty’s Government to avoid.”— 
[No. 228.] 


On the 30th of May, just previous to the 
occupation of the Principalities, Sir G. 
H. Seymour, writing to Lord Clarendon, 
says— 

‘* At the close ot our conversation Count Nes- 
selrode observed that it could not be denied that 
the state of affairs was very alarming—that the 
position of the Emperor was one from which it 
was impossible for His Majesty to recede—and 
that he would not conceal from me that a con- 
tinued rejection of the terms offered to the Porte 
would be followed by the issue of orders for the 
entrance of the Russian armies into the Princi- 
palities. His Excellency was desirous of remark- 
ing to me that war could hardly be undertaken by 
the Sultan under more disadvantageous circum- 
stances than when it was brought about by a 
refusal of those conditions the acceptance of which 
was so warmly desired by the whole Greek popu- 
lation of Turkey, and which carried with them 
the sympathy of the co-religionists of that coun- 
try.”—{No: 229.] 


That is a distinct statement, not only that 
the Emperor of Russia will not recede, but 
that he will enforce his demands by march- 
ing his troops into the Principalities. It 
is utterly inconsistent with the friendly 
feeling professed by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. But when was the first notification 
made which produced any effect on Her 
Majesty’s Government? What was the 
language in which you met that threat and 
announcement? Remember it was not 
then a fait accompli. It was announced 
that in the course of a certain time—six 
weeks—these instructions would be ecar- 
ried out; that in the event of the rejection 
by Turkey of the treaty which your Minis- 
ter, in concert with all his colleagues in 
Constantinople, had declared to be degrad- 
ing, re om and fatal to the indepen- 
dence of Turkey—that in that case the 
troops would march forward and occupy 
the Principalities as ‘‘a material guaran- 
tee”’ for the fulfilment of those demands 
against Turkey. Now, what is the lan- 
guage used by Her Majesty’s Government 
in reply to this threat? Is there no re- 
monstrance made ?—no attempt made to 
point out the gross nature of these pro- 
eeedings ?—no attempt to throw upon the 
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Emperor the responsibility, if such a step 
were taken, of drawing the whole of Eu- 
rope into a collision ?—or no attempt to 
tell him that, if he was the first to draw 
the sword, he would be responsible for the 
fatal consequences which might ensue ? 
Not a bit of it. On the 8th of June, the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs writes to the British Minister 
at St. Petersburg, in the following lan- 
guage :— 
“The Emperor cannot doubt the warm feelings 
of friendship towards himself entertained by our 
gracious Sovereign, and His Imperial Majesty 
must be also aware that it is alike the duty and 
the desire of Her Majesty’s Government to main- 
tain the most cordial relations with Russia, feeli 
how essential such relations are to the peace 0 
Europe, and viewing, as they do, with alarm and 
abhorrence whatever may tend to the interruption 
of that peace. Her Majesty’s Government, I re- 
peat, do not believe that Europe can be in danger 
of the terrible calamity of war from a question 
such as that which is now pending at Constanti- 
nople ; they do not believe that the door will be 
finally closed against an arrangement which to 
them appears to be still practicable; and they 
venture, therefore, to hope that the demands of 
Russia may be confined to the recapitulation of 
existing treaties, and their due fulfilment, but 
without seeking to extend that influence over the 
Greek subjects of the Porte that Russia must 
always and necessarily exercise.” —[No, 230.] 
It was upon language such as this that the 
Emperor of Russia must have founded the 
conviction he expressed, that Great Britain 
would never go to war upon a question like 
the present. And this, my Lords, as far 
as these papers are concerned, was the sole 
remonstrance —the sole representation — 
made by a British Minister against the 
flagitious occupation, in time of peace, of 
the Wallachian and Moldavian Principali- 
ties, without a particle of excuse, except 
that of obtaining a material guarantee for 
the fulfilment of conditions which Turkey 
had announced she was prepared to resist, 
and should never be able to concede—nay, 
more, which your Minister, acting under 
your authority, had encouraged Turkey to 
resist and to refuse, and had promised by 
material assistance to sustain her in re« 
fusing. That was the tone and that the 
language by which you hoped to be able 
to act on Russia, and to turn. the Emperor 
from his purpose. My Lords, the lan- 
guage of the Emperor had been consistent 
throughout, and that which he asked had 
been put in a position from which he could 
not recede. In one of Count Nesselrode’s 


conversations with Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
he stated that— : 
“‘ Warmly attached as he was to peace, and 
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anxious 4s he was, upon personal grounds, that | for a time. By pursuing that course, we 
peace should be rved, the condition which | should have given the assent of Europe to 


was now pro} , that the Emperor should re- 
cede from the position which he had taken, was 
‘a condition which it was impossible to entertain, 
and to which he could not advise him to assent.’’ 
No; not after he had crossed the Pruth— 
‘not after he had advanced his troops— 
‘not after he had committed himself to war; 
‘but if you had addressed him, not ‘‘ with 
bated breath,”’ and in the language of this 
despatch—not with violent or threatening 
language, which I should be the last to 
advocate, but in firm, and temperate, and 
— terms—if you had 
him that the course which he proposed to 
take was one which it was impossible that 


inted out to | 


the monstrous interpretation which Russia 
was prepared to put on her existing rights; 
and we should have given to that Power 
such a hold on Turkey as would have 
prevented our ever interfering hereafter 
effectually in her defence, and would have 
led from the protectorate of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte to the ultimate in- 
corporation of the whole of Turkey into 
the Russian empire. I cannot look upon 
such a possible, or probable contingency, 
with the same complacency as the noble 
Earl. TI think it would be fraught with 
great danger, that Russia should have such 


England and France, acting cordially to- | preponderating power, both in the north 
ether upon this question, could ever view and south of Europe, as to be the absolute 
with ror > wean and which they would | master of its destinies. The noble Duke 
feel it their duty to resist—if you had | who spoke last vindicated the policy of 
done this hon, Mh had committed him- | the Government in separating from that of 
self to such a step as the occupation of | France on the question of the Holy Places. 
the Principalities with his troops, I believe [The Duke of Arcyit: Not entirely. ] 
- ee oe - arco ome | ~ eae - oy Duke ets ony a 
_put, would have had the effect of check- | essions of regret to the Emperor 
ing this unparalleled invasion of a neutral | of Russia—perhaps he does not vindicate 
country in violation of the law of nations. | our expressions of regret at the hasty step 
We 4 re a a —- > a F “eo ete — her 
e British Cabinet to have used to the fleet, not into Turkish waters, but to oc- 
Emperor of Russia at that time—appeal- | cupy an advanced position, in order that it 
ing to his sense of justice, appealing to | might be ready to act, if the necessity for 
his sense of right, yet not concealing from | action should arise. If you were not tak- 
him the fact that such an attempt as that | ing an altogether different line from France, 
which he had then in contemplation would | it was a most extraordinary proceeding that, 
bring down upon him the united resistance | while you were acting together—and while 
of this male and of France. I believe | your Foreign Secretary was giving out that 
that if that language had been used, the | there was a perfect understanding between 
peace which you say you are so anxious | you and France as to the course to be pur- 
to maintain would have been preserved. | sued—-his successor should have written a 
I-believe that the Emperor would have | letter to the Emperor of Russia, regretting 
abandoned his intention, and that a pacific ‘and apologising for this movement of the 
— = nes have = senate ~~ we hasty oy = aft 
thet 1t-wae in fact impossible for him to| which the noble Bart, or his. prodeaoescr, 
recede; and if he had not, on the other | announces to the Emperor of Russia that, 
hand, believed, whether rightly or wrongly, | in point of fact, the only question which 
that you and France were not acting cor-' raised any embarrassment in Europe was 
dially together, and above all, if he had the position which France had taken, thus 
not entertained the opinion, which he has | throwing the whole blame of any possible 
here expressed, that England would never occurrences, not on the Emperor of Russia, 
upon such a question be drawn into a war. | but on the premature movement which had 
My Lords, I will not enter into the ar- | been made by the Emperor of France, with 
gument brought forward. by the noble Earl | whom it was said we were acting cordially. 
who sits on the cross-benches (Earl Grey), | But the noble Duke, having vindicated the 
that we ought not to have interfered at all. | separation from the policy of France on 
It is possible that, if the course which the that occasion, and the adoption of a dif- 
noble Earl suggests had been pursued, | ferent line of conduct, proceeds still fur- 


peace might have been preserved. It | ther to vindicate the Vienna note. He 





might certainly have been preserved by | tells you that that note is not open to the 
these means, but it would only have been pepretiqne which had been made to it— 
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that it does not. bear the interpretation ' carried so far, to abandon the cause of 
which Turkey and Russia put upon it— | Turkey, and to counsel the Sultan to sub- 
that he stands by its whole phraseology, | mit to the eonditions imposed on her by 
and was prepared to advise its acceptance; | Russia. What, then, -does he expect? 
but that Turkey declined to aceept it, and Can he have the slightest hope that, in 
we backed up Turkey, and, in consequenee | consequence of the determined attitude 
of having baeked up Turkey, we were now | and warlike preparations going on in this 
opposed to Russia. Did ever any human | country and France, the Emperor of Russia 
being hear such a reason as that assigned | will suddenly recede, and abandon the posi- 
for a great war? The abandonment of aj tion hehastaken? Why, my Lords, if that 
note to which you see no objection—by | should be the case, if the noble Earl be- 
every word of which you are prepared to | lieves that, it would be the strongest possible 
stanl—the abandonment of that note to be | condemnation of the policy pursued through- 
the cause of a great war—and the founda- | out. If the Emperor of Russia, from fear of 
tion on which you rest the whole of these | the attitude assumed by England and France 
warlike preparations which the country is | and of the preparations for war, would be 
called upon to make. I am not about to/| willing, after having advanced so far, to 
enter on a vindication of the Vienna note. | recede from his present position, surely 
When these two volumes reached me, I | that would be an argument almost con- 
was so bewildered with notes and projects, | clusive that if this attitude had been as- 
and counter-projects—with proposals by | sumed before, and these preparations made 
Austria, and France, and England, and | before, he would never have advanced at 
Turkey—with one set of diplomatists sit-| all, and that this country would have 
ting at Vienna, and another set of diplo-| been spared the apprehension of a for- 
matists sitting at Constantinople, the diplo- | midable war. But are there in reality any 
matists at Vienna disagreeing with the | grounds at all for the hope expressed 
diplomatists at Constantinople—that I give by the noble Earl? My noble Friend the 
up the attempt to wade through that laby- | Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has 
rinth of notes and projects and counter- | stated that the propositions of the Empe- 
projects, proposals and counter-proposals ; | ror of Russia and those aceeded to by Her 
but I thought I saw in the whole this legi- | Majesty’s Government are as incompatible 
timate cause of quarrel—the assertion by as the meeting of two parallel lines. I am 
Russia of rights which were inconsistent aware that my noble Friend has expressed 
with the independence and integrity of|no very strong hope that peace will be 
Turkey, and dangerous to the peace of | maintained ; he has, in fact, as nearly as 
Europe—put forward, I must say, in a) he possibly could, contradicted his noble 
most violent and arbitrary manner. I Collaague and leader. What are the ex- 
thought I saw in the course pursued by | isting circumstances? No man can say 
Russia a necessity now, if at any time, for; whether the country is at war or whether 
cordial co-operation and active union among | it is at peace. It is not at war; it is not 
the other great Powers of Europe, to pre-| at peace. The noble Earl at the head of 
vent the dangerous consequences which | Her Majesty’s Government has stated that 
might ensue from the unehecked, unceas- | war is not inevitable ; his noble Colleague 
ing ambition of Russia. Having said so | says that there is no hope that it can be 
much of the past, I will only say a few | avoided. It has been stated that there was 
words with reference to the future. I can-| as much unanimity of opinion between the 
not look with the slightest hope to the! French and English Cabinets as between 
realisation of the wishes—I mean the | the members of the present Cabinet them- 
hopes—of the noble Earl (the Earl of} selves. Even allowing the present Cabinet 
Aberdeen) that war may yet be averted. | to be the most harmonious that can be 
When negotiations are closed—when mili-! conceived, such unanimity cannot alone 
tary preparations of great magnitude have | maintain the independence of Turkey. 

been commenced—when diplomatic inter-} One word more as to what has been 
course has been broken off—I am at a loss | asserted by the noble Duke opposite, that 
to understand on what he founds the slight- | it would not have been for the tranquillity 
est hope that there can be even a possi-|of Turkey or for the well-being of the 
bility of peace being still preserved. The} subjects of Turkey if, to a certain extent, 
noble Earl is not going, I presume, at this|a foreign right as regarded protection of 
moment, after all the negotiation that has/ the Christian subjects were not admitted ; 
taken place, and when matters have been | but the noble Duke appears to me to have 
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forgotten that the Sultan has spontaneous- 
ly expressed his willingness to extend to 
the utmost possible degree, the privileges 
of the Christian inhabitants of Turkey. 
He has even gone further, and has con- 
firmed by firmans the rights and priviieges 
of all his Christian subjects ; and |. is no 
doubt intended by the Powers of Europe 
collectively to maintain those privileges. 
The noble Duke appears to me to have 
forgotten that we ought to insist upon a 
general protectorate of these Christian sub- 
jects as a condition of our alliance. I will 
not enter inte that; but I say that such a 
general protectorate, granted as a condi- 
tion of admitting Turkey into our alliance, 
and exercised eolleetively over the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte, would be a very 
different thing from the renewal of treaties, 
giving to Russia an absolute protectorate 
over from 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 of 
Turkish subjects. The present Sultan of 
Turkey has gone to a greater length in 
granting and confirming these privileges 
than any former Sovereign has dene, 
and I see no reason to doubt that he will 
continue in the same course. There is a 
great, a vital difference between granting 
& protectorate to any single Power, and 
granting one to be.exercised by the great 
Powers of Europe collectively, as a price 
for admission into the community of Eu- 
ropean nations. Any proposal for the re- 
newal of treaties giving to one Power the 
right of exercising exclusive control over 
the subjects of another is in the last degree 
objeetionable. 

I differ from the noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
in thinking that this country could have 
avoided the position in which it now is 
placed—I differ from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that the course which they have 
adopted has been the wisest course. I do 
not in this matter doubt the intentions of 
the Government; but I disagree with 
them as to their mode of action, and I eall 
their judgment into question. I do not 
blame them in the least for endeavouring 
to the last to preserve peace; but I can- 
not help saying that I censure and dis- 
approve the eourse which they have adop- 
ted for the attainment of their end. Be- 
lieving now, as I do, that war is inevitable, 
and that everything depends upon the 
vigour and energy with which the efforts 
of this eountry and of France —and I 
hope I may also say of Austria and Prus- 
sia—are eondueted towards bringing this 
quarrel to a satisfactory termination, I 
shall from this moment discard all consi- 
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deration of the past—I shall discard all 
party feeling and all questions ;—and if 
the Government are in earnest, and are 
abont to embark in a war just, right, and 
necessary—as I consider the approaching 
war to be—with the determination of car- 
rying it on in a manner worthy of the 
cause at issue, and worthy of the dignity 
of this country, and of the importance 
of the end to be attained—I say if that 
is the case it will be my anxious and 
earnest desire—saerifieing all other con- 
siderations and waiving all other ques- 
tions—to give them the best support in 
my power. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN: My Lords, 
{ think, from the character of some of the 
speeches we have heard to-night, there 
ean be but little doubt as to the character 
and degree of censure which would have 
been cast upon Her Majesty’s Government, 
no matter what might have been the course 
pursued by them. If the negotiations 
which have been entered into had been 
sooner brought to an abrupt close, war 
would have been owing to our rashness, or 
our timidity, or our blundering eonduet ; 
and had they ended in peace, of course, 
in bringing them to that issue we should 
have equally sacrificed the honour and 
interest of this country. But after 
all the asperity with whieh the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Clanricarde) 
has described our conduct, followed up, as 
it has been by the noble Earl {the Earl of 
Derby), I am a little surprised at the na- 
ture of the Motion whieh the noble Mar- 
quess has thought proper to lay before the 
House. With such opinions, with such 
convietions, as the noble Marquess enter- 
tains, I should have thought it would have 
been a Motion of nothing less than a een- 
sure upon the eonduct we have pursued. 
But what is the Motion? The noble Mar- 
quess moves for a few additional papers, 
without describing what they are, and 
without knowing what it is he moves for; 
but desiring to have some papers on the 
subject of the cessation of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia. Now, as these papers 
have been already laid upon the table of 
your Lordships’ House, the noble Marquess 
has made a Motion without the slightest 
knowledge whether anything exists of the 
kind for which he moves, and without 
knowing what information he will receive. 
Now this, I take it, is a very lame and 
impotent conelusion to a speeeh which 
stigmatised every step in the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government both at home 
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and abroad throughout the whole of these 
transactions. My Lords, instead of the 
crude motion now brought forward, the 
least that I should have expected would 
have been a direct vote of censure upon 
the conduct of the Government. Indeed, 
a higher tone has been taken by those who 
entertain the same opinions as the noble 
Marquess and the noble Earl who has just 
spoken, and we have heard loud threats of 
impeachment even, against Her Majesty’s 
Government, for the course which they 
have pursued. I do not deny, my Lords, 
that in the course of these transactions | 
have spent many anxious hours, and some 
sleepless nights, in consequence of the 
difficulties with which we have been sur- 
rounded; but I must say this—that the 
apprehension of impeachment has never 
disturbed me for a moment. Now, my 
Lords, what has had a considerable effect 
on the noble Marquess, and on those who, 
like him, are prepared to pronounce sen- 
tence on Her Majesty’s Government, has 
been, as they allege, the production of the 
papers now upon your Lordships’ table. 
To my certain knowledge, many of those 
who were much disposed to censure Her 
Majesty’s Government have had the ean- 
dour to admit that the production of those 
papers has considerably changed their 
views. Therefore, I think, the noble 
Marquess has done wisely in modifying 
a vote either of impeachment or censure 
into the Motion with which he has con- 
cluded. My Lords, I understand the spirit 
of the objections made by the noble Earl, 
but I do not exactly know what precise 
course he would have recommended Her 
Majesty’s Government to pursue. He has 
thought proper to refer to some words of 
mine as to the possibility of peace being 
still maintained. In consequence of a de- 
claration made by a noble Friend of mine, 
not now in the House, that he considered 
war as inevitable, I certainly did say, and 
I repeat it, that I do not consider, and 
cannot consider, so long as war is not de- 
clared and actually existing —I cannot 
consider war as inevitable, believing, as I 
do, that all the Powers concerned in this 
dispute, including the Emperor of Russia 
himself, whose conduct for many years has 
been a proof of the fact, know and fully 
estimate the serious consequence war must 
be to Europe in general; and looking, 
algo, to the exertions he has made in for- 
mer years to preserve peace, it makes me 
think it not at all impossible that even he, 
on whom depends the decision in a great 
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measure of this question, may entertain 


such views as may end in peace. But in 
the consideration of this question, whether 
it be for peace or for war, it is no small 
advantage that the other great Powers of 
Europe may be considered to have acted 
in unison on this question. This is no 
small advantage; and, whether the issue 
of the question be peace or war, it is, I re- 
peat, matter for congratulation that the 
union of the great Powers of Europe 
should have been accomplished, so far as 
it has been accomplished. My Lords, I 
feel—as has been also observed by my 
noble Friend opposite, who has left the 
House (the Earl of Ellenborough)—that 
the people of this country are not suffi- 
ciently impressed with the importance and 
the magnitude of the war in which they 
may be engaged, and this, I think, must 
be apparent to all your Lordships. In 
faet, we have been so long without hav- 
ing experienced the horrors and the mise- 
ries of war, that it is but too common 
to look upon it now as a source of plea- 
surable excitement; and I verily believe 
that if, by the blessing of God and our 
endeavours, we should still be enabled to 
preserve peace, a very great disappoint- 
ment will ensue in many quarters. I do 
not say in this House or among enlight- 
ened men, but I do say among certain 
classes who now thoughtlessly, but very 
numerously, look forward, as merely a 
degree of excitement, to such an event, 
which we must all deprecate. I agree in 
thinking that the public feeling in this 
matter is a generous feeling; and although 
the. people generally do not look to the 
consequences which must inevitably ensue 
should war take place, yet still the feeling 
to resist aggression and injustice is a 
generous one. But, my Lords, it is not 
for us to encourage that feeling. It is, on 
the contrary, the duty of the Government 
as much as possible to resist such feelings, 
however natural and however generous 
they may be—to direct them in the course 
of prudence and of policy. In adopting 
this course, I know very well that we must 
submit to the epithets which have already, 
without measure, been bestowed upon our 
exertions to maintain peace—such as cow- 
ardice, vacillation, and treachery. All 
this we.must submit to, but at the same 
time I do not see in what a more coura- 
geous policy consists. It seems to me 


that Her Majesty’s Government will ex- 
hibit more moral courage in resisting 
strong popular impressions, because we 
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think them irrational and carried to a mis- 
chievous extent, than in yielding to those 
common-place taunts which I am ashamed 
to hear applied by the noble Earl. Every 
one who seeks war professes a love of 
peace. Even the greatest conquerors who 
have ever inflicted misery on mankind have 
always professed to love peace, and only to 
make war in order to arrive at peace. 
This is language which is used upon all 
occasions; bat when war ensues we must 
look to the language rather than to the 
declarations of persons who profess not to 
object to war for its own sake. Now, 
when I say that the popular feelings to 
which I have alluded are irrational, and 
carried to a greater extent than is wise 
and prudent, I must also include a certain 
number in this country, who are really 
bent upon war, but who think and who 
maintain, and who in this town have at 
meetings declared, that war is to regene- 
rate Europe—that that is the mode by 
which Europe is to be regenerated. To 
be sure such declarations are usually 
coupled with an allusion to the guillotine, 
and I do not see how the guillotine is to 
assist in the regeneration of Europe, ex- 
cept, perhaps, inasmuch as it will cause 
additional desolation, misery, and ruin 
beyond that which ordinary warfare will 
necessarily induce. But, my Lords, the 
real question is, practically, what the noble 
Earl would have us to have done? He 
speaks, and he has repeatedly spoken be- 
fore, of what the noble Marquess also calls 
our infirmity of purpose and our lack of 
vigour. I think the noble Marquess told 
us, if we had had more vigour and less in- 
firmity of purpose, that we might have 
brought matters to a more satisfactory 
footing; and the noble Earl also in effect 
makes the same accusation. Just to show 
your Lordships how this is: The only step 
taken by the Emperor of Russia—the only 
act which we could deal with—was the in- 
vasion of the Principalities. What would 
the noble Earl have had us to do on that 
attack? He would have had us threaten 
the Emperor with, what in plain English 
must mean, war. Now I will put it to the 
House whether, if we had held such lan- 
guage, and it had failed in its effects, how, 
under the cireumstances under which that 
occupation of the Principalities took place, 
could we have hoped to meet with the 
assent of Parliament or of the country ? 
The Emperor invaded the Principalities, 
occupied the Principalities, he said, as a 
material guarantee for claims which he 
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maintained to be just. He said that the 
occupation was to be but temporary. He 
said that he did not declare war, and that 
he did not intend to make war. Turkey, 
at the same time, though a very sufficient 
cause Of war, determined not to make it a 
cause of war, and abstained therefore from 
declaring war, being in truth utterly un- 
prepared to make war. Under those cir- 
cumstances, if we had conveyed such 
opinions to the Emperor of Russia as 
would have produced war, I ask whether 
we should not have heard from the noble 
Lords opposite the most inexhaustible fund 
of censure and attack that it is possible to 
conceive ? I am quite sure that we should 
have deserved it, whether we met with it 
or not. Early in these negotiations, look 
at the opinion of Lord Stratford on this 
very point of the invasion of the Princi- 
palities. In an interview which he had 
with the Sultan himself, he relates, in his 
despatch, having said— 


‘*T conceived that, under such circumstances, 
the true position to be maintained by the Porte 
was one of moral resistance to such demands as 
were really inadmissible on just and essential 
grounds, and that the principle should even be 
applied, under protest, to the occupation of the 
Principalities, not in weakness or despair, but in 
reliance in a good cause and on the sympathy of 
friendly and independent Governments.”—[No. 
203.] 


Therefore, he would have nothing done 
more than protest against the occupation 
of the Principalities. He had no intention 
of recommending the Porte to treat it as a 
cause of war. My Lords, after an event, 
it is very easy, in looking at a transaction, 
to find points which might admit of a dif- 
ferent course having been pursued. It is 
very possible that such might be the case 
in this instance; but I can only say that, 
in looking over these negotiations as they 
have been carried on from the commence- 
ment, I cannot see any reason to lament 
any step which has been taken in the whole 
course of these transactions. The noble 
Earl has been pleased to say that I have 
been more of a war Minister than I intended 
or fancied that I should be. In saying so, 
he has perhaps spoken more truth than he 
intended; for I can assure him in good 
truth that if I have any misgivings at all 
about the course which has been pursued, 
it is certainly not that we have been too 
pacific. We have done the best we could 
to maintain peace, and such is the desire 
which I have entertained to arrive at that 
result, that I had almost said that I enter- 
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tain some misgivings that we have not 
used the utmost endeavours to attain it. 
At the same time I can say that I believe 
the course we have pursued has been that 
which is not only justified, but is that 
which, upon full consideration, I should 
feel disposed to repeat were the occasion 
to recur. So far from thinking that our 
exertions to maintain peace have been con- 
tinued too long, I entertain a very different 
opinion, I think that every additional day 
that peace has been maintained has been 
an advantage. I do not the least regret 
the time which has passed in following out 
these endeavours to effect peace, whether 
they shall ultimately be successful or un- 
successful. My Lords, the noble Earl has 
also found fault with us for not having at 
an earlier period established an entire con- 
cert with France in the conduct of these 
transactions. Now my noble Friend the 
noble Duke behind me (the Duke of Ar- 
gyll) has shown that, so far as the question 
of the Holy Places was concerned we could 
not act with France, not only because we 
were indifferent to the whole subject, so 
far as English interests were concerned, 
but because in truth we thought that Rus- 
sia had some ground of complaint on that 
subject. Therefore it was impossible for 
us at that time, and on that subject, at 
least, to establish a concert with France; 
but so anxious were we that nothing should 
prevent our uniting in strict accordance 
with that Power, that your Lordships will 
see that, in the instructions which Lord 
Stratford carried with him when he left 
England, and which were drawn up by my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Clarendon), my 
noble Friend, referring to his passing 
through Paris, directs him thus :— 

**You will inform the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that Her Majesty’s Government 
have great satisfaction in believing that the in- 
terests of France and England in the East are 
identical, and that nothing therefore may prevent 
their cordial co-operation in maintaining the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Turkish empire.” 


Now this was written before Lord Strat- 
ford left England; and yet the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby) has the courage to 
find fault with us for not early enough 
cultivating a concert with France. Now, 


my Lords, let me say that, in the whole of 
these transactions there is no one thing— 
let it end how it may—there is nothing 
which has given me more satisfaction than 
that very concert which the noble Earl 
finds fault with us for not having earlier 
entered into with France. 
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that from the first, when Lord Stratford 
took his instructions with him to Paris, up 
to this hour, we have maintained the most 
entire and cordial concert with France, 
and have had every reason to be satisfied 
to the utmost with the perfect loyalty, 
honour, good faith, and good feeling with 
which we have been met by the French 
Government. Let these negotiations ter- 
minate as they may, it will always be a 
source of the utmost satisfaction to us, that 
we have established that concert and that 
mutual alliance and goodwill between the 
two Governments. My Lords, that concert 
and that mutual kindness and goodwill will, 
I trust, continue; and no efforts will be 
wanting on our parts to ensure, and, if it be 
possible, to increase, those frank and friendly 
relations. My Lords, the great object which 
we have had in view, the great object for 
which we first entered into these negotia- 
tions, has been the protection of the Turk- 
ish empire against the aggression of. 
Russia—an object we have deemed of an 
importance paramount to any other consi- 
deration connected with the question. It 
is not that we are not sensible—at least I 
am very sensible—of that which has been 
urged by the noble Earl (Earl Grey); and 
certainly if its object were to support much 
of that which he has described, war would 
be quite unjustifiable; but the aggression 
of Russia, and the possession of those 
Principalities which are of so much impor- 
tance to the rest of Europe, manifestly call 
upon us to the utmost of our power to de- 
fend the Turks. I do not look without 
apprehension to the consequences of war— 
let it end how it may—to the Turkish em- 
pire. I find that the feeling of disaffec- 
tion in the Turkish dominions is so strong, 
and the condition of the Government is 
such, that a war—even a successful war— 
would be attended with great danger to 
the future condition of that empire ;—and 
therefore it is that, wishing to preserve the 
existence of that empire as a European 
necessity, I am doubly anxious to preserve 
it, if possible, from the continuance of war. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) has 
made very merry with the answer given by 
my noble Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) to 
the question whether we were at peace or 
at war; and has said that, being neither at 
peace nor at war, he does not very well 
know what we can be. At all events let 
that position be what it may, it is very 
far from being unprecedented. We have. 
been in it before, and very likely may 
often be in it again. Look at what haps, 
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pened in the year 1827. Our Ambassa-! management of these negotiations, must 
dor was then withdrawn from Constanti-| have been such as to satisfy your Lord- 
nople—we blockaded the Turkish ports—; ships that there has been no want of 
we had our Sinope—we destroyed the prudence, foresight, or skill in the ma- 
Turkish fleet in harbour at an immense | nagement of these mest difficult and com- 
loss of life, and were not at war. There plicated negotiations ; and I have not the 
was no war. We continued for a year least fear in appealing, not only to this 
and a half in that state without being at | House, but to the country, not merely for 
war, and no more at peace than was an acquittal of Her Majesty’s Government 
shown by those demonstrations, such as from blame, but I would almost venture to 
have not yet taken place between us trust that we may have their approbation 
and the Russian empire; for as yet we of our conduct. 

have not struck a blow or fired a shot} Tue Duxe or ARGYLL explained, that 
at the Russian forces, and therefore can- | in the observations which he had made, he 
not be said to have been so much in a had not intended to intimate that there 
state of war with Russia as we were at| was at any time any divergence between 
that time with Turkey, with whom we pro- | the policy of England and that of France 
fessed then to be at peace. Therefore, ‘in regard to the independence of Turkey. 
difficult as it may be to describe our po- | All that he meant to say was, that until 
sition, at least the noble Earl will see that the question concerning the Holy Places 
it is not unprecedented. There are other | was settled, the policy of the two countries 
instances of a similar kind. A French | could not attain to that perfect coincidence 
army besieged Antwerp, and we blockaded | by which it was afterwards characterised. 
the Scheldt; but we were not at war Tre Eart or ALBEMARLE said, their 
with Holland. Nevertheless, these demon- | Lordships had now been engaged for seven 
strations took place, which were more hours and a half in discussing what he 
energetic than anything which has yet thought one of the most unprofitable ques- 
taken place between us and the Ras-/| tions ever brought before the House—the 
sians: 1 could very much wish that we! past conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
had seen the worst of this state, be it! ment; and not one word had their Lord- 
war or be it peace; but although I have ships heard of the future conduct of the 
ventured to say that I did not think war, Government. He would be most happy to 
inevitable, I have never said that it would support the Government in their future 
not take place—although I not only hope, ‘conduct, if it should be suitable to the 
but most ardently pray, that it may not dignity of the country, but he thought 
take place. All that I said was, that) some information should be afforded to the 
it was not inevitable—that I did not, House as to the definite objects of the war 
abandon that hope; and, slender as it’ on which they were about to enter. A 
is, I will not abandon it even now. It is battalion of the Guards had left London, 
a matter of very little importance what I ' and he wished to know whether this coun- 
may hope, or expect, or think ; but what) try was going to war upon the status quo, 





is important is, that Her Majesty’s Go-| or because Russia had violated the law of. 


vernment are making every possible pre-| nations by breaking treaties, which were 
parations as if war were inevitable. That) new merely so much waste paper. He 
is all the country can desire, and they | trusted that under any future arrangement 
may leave me and others to indulge our, the Euxine and the Azof, the common 
hopes and our prayers as we may think! property of mankind, would no longer be 
proper. I can repeat that every effort closed by the hands of a despot against the 
will be made, and is making at this mo-' free and profitable intereourse of nations. 
ment, to carry on the war, if war there) THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
must be, in such a manner as becomes in reply, said, that his object in making 
the character, the dignity, and the power | that Motion had been to obtain information 
of this country. My Lords, at this hour} which not he only, but the country, was 
I will not fatigue your Lordships by saying | very desirous of obtaining. No attempt 
more; but I am so far glad that this had been made in the course of that discus- 
Motion has been brought forward, because sion to answer what lfe conceived to be an 


I do think, that in addition to the papers | important part of his remarks, namely, 


which are upon the table, the clear jus- | that relating to the attitude assumed by 
tification of my noble Friend (the Ear] the Government towards Parliament, which 


of Clarendon), who has had the principal he considered to be entirely novel. He 
The Earl of Aberdeen 
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had been asked why he did not propose a 
vote of eensure upon the Government. He 
had had no wish to do anything of the 
kind; and there was very good reason why; 
if his opinion were even much stronger 
than it was, he should abstain from taking 
such a course. He rejoiced to find that in 
that House, and he believed in the country 
also, but one determination prevailed— 
namely, to support the Government through 
the struggle in which we were unfortu- 
nately about to be engaged, without any 
reference to what might have passed. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) had 
said, that he (the Marquess of Clanriearde) 
should have moved a distinct vote of cen- 
sure, because he had remarked upon the 
conduct of these transactions with asperity. 
He certainly had not intended to introduce 
any asperity into his address; but as this 
was perhaps the gravest question that he 
had had the honour to bring forward 
since he had had a seat in Parliament, and 
as he felt very strongly upon it, he had 
felt himself justified in expressing his opi- 
nions strongly. A noble Earl on the cross- 
benches had asked what right he had to 
assume— for, after all, it was but an assump- 
tion—that if Her Majesty’s Government 
had acted with more vigour and determina- 
tion, and, he would add, eandour and frank- 
ness, at an early period of the negotiations, 
they would have produced that effect upon 
the mind of the Emperor of Russia and his 
Cabinet whieh the present state of affairs 
had failed to produce. He would answer 
this question by appealing to the expe- 
rience of the last twenty-three years. It 
was well known that the designs of Russia 
upon Turkey had been constantly enter- 
tained in the Russian Cabinet; but Russia 
had never dared to make an attempt in 
pursuanee of these designs so long as she 
felt that the Western Powers would unite 
against her. When Prince Menchikoff 
found that the Turkish Minister had eom- 
munieated the project of convention which 
he had desired should not be communieated 
to the representatives of England and 
France, and that the English and Freneh 
Ministers had written for their respective 
fleets, what course did Prince Menchikoff 
then pursue? He immediately altered his 
tone. [The Duke of Arey11 signified dis- 
sent.] The noble Duke shook his head; but 
he asserted positively—although he would 
not read the blue book at that time of 
night, that there was an evident alteration 
in the tone of Prince Menchikoff at the 
period to which he referred, and the Prince 
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did not renew his demands upon the Porte 
until he received fresh instructions from 
Russia. But the Emperor of Russia, hav- 
ing advanced his pretensions before Europe 
and the world, and repeatedly persisted in 
them, of course his position was greatly 
changed in the matter, and it could not be 
argued that because he could not at a later 
period withdraw the claim that he had put 
forward and adhered to so firmly, there- 
fore he would not have abstained from per- 
sisting in that claim if he had been distinctly 
forewarned in time that it would not be 
conceded. Every one conversant with the 
transactions of 1841, knew that in that 
year, when information was received that 
the French Government of that day was 
not dealing in a very straightforward 
manner with us on the Egyptian ques- 
tion, and, the influence of Mehemet Ali 
appeared to be great in Paris, the Em- 
peror of Russia consented te the entrance 
of the Dardanelles by the British fleet 
in order to guard Constantinople; and 
why? Because by gaining our signature 
to a treaty he thought he had separated 
England and Franee on the Turkish ques- 
tion. He (the Marquess of Clanriearde) 
believed if the English and Freneh Govern- 
ments had acted well together in the spring 
of last year, that these claims would never 
have been advanced, although no doubt 
they were always held in petto by the Rus- 
sian Government awaiting a favourable op- 
portunity. He must express his regret at 
the analogy cited by the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government, for the conduct 
whieh he was now pursuing, and in which 
he hoped he would not long persevere. 
The noble Ear] said that our present posi- 
tion was not unprecedented, and pointed to 
what occurred at the time of the battle of 
Navarino. If the noble Earl thought that 
this country could deal with Russia in the 
way that England, France, and Russia 
eould deal with the Turks in the days of 
Navarino, he might lead this eountry into 
® very serious dilemma. Hf he thought that 
we could deal with Russia as France and 
England dealt with Holland in the ease of 
the siege of Antwerp, he was following a 
very dangerous preecdent and a very false 
analogy. The noble Earl seemed to take 
joy to himself because we were not at war. 
At this he (the Marquess of Clanricarde) 
felt alarmed ; because, if there was really 
a chance of an honourable peace, let it be 
followed up; but if we continued as we 
were in the present state of affairs, we 
would be ruining Turkey and serving Rus- 
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sia. What could be better for Russia than 
for our fleet to content itself with compel- 
ling her ships to keep within their ports, 
and for our land forces to disembark on the 
shores of the Sea of Marmora, and there 
remain whilst the unfortunate Turkish 
army was bearing the brunt of the war 
on the banks of the Danube? It was 
impossible to go on with such a state of 
things as now existed, otherwise the war 
would not only be disastrous, but must lead 
to consequences which it was impossible 
for any man to foresee. They must ex- 
pect the excitement of opinions and of 
nationalities to arise, and other commo- 
tions which must lead to a general con- 
flagration throughout Europe; and at the 
end of it all, God only knew who might 
be found at our side, and who against us. 
He trusted that the Government would 
soon define the objects and the limits of thé 
war, and the engagements we had made. 
No man could deny that we had placed 
ourselves under a moral obligation to sup- 
port Turkey. The noble Earl had told us 
that we must defend Turkey; but they 
must have something more than a mere 
idle inert defence. We were not to be at 
the beck and eall of Turkey, and we also 
must not be without definite engagements 
with our allies. He did not approve of the 
decision to which the Cabinet had come; 
but, looking at that decision as it stood, 
he felt bound to say that he did not think 
the negotiations could be conducted by any 
Minister as the organ of the Cabinet better 
than they had been done by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Clarendon). The agents of 
the Government appeared to have been 
well supplied with the best instructions 
that the nature of the subject admitted of ; 
but at the same time he must repeat that 
if we had frankly, and fairly, and firmly 
given the Emperor of Russia notice that 
if he persisted in his course he must ex- | 
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cession to Real Estate. 


MILITIA STORES. 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON asked Vis- 
count’ Palmerston whether his attention 
| had been called to section 37 of the Militia 
| Act, by which the expense of providing a 
'store-house for arms, accoutrements, and 
| clothing, and quarters for a sergeant- major 
_and a portion of the non-commissioned 
| officers of the permanent staff, is to be 
| provided out of the county rate, while the 
| boroughs, not contributing to the county 
| rate, will be exempt from any portion of 
| this charge ? 
| Viscount PALMERSTON said, the sub- 





ject to which his attention had just been call- 


ed had already been brought under his notice. 
| The fact was that, owing to the peculiar 
| provision of the law which exempted cer- 
tain boroughs from county rates, those 
/boroughs did not contribute towards the 
| expense of militia stores. He had no he- 
| sitation in saying he thought that exemp- 
| tion was very unjust. The expense ought 
to be spread equally over all the property 
of the country; and he should endeavour, 
in the amended and consolidated Militia 
| Bill, which he hoped to be able shortly to 


{ 


| present to the House, to find the means of 


remedying that which was undoubtedly an 
| injustice. 


SUCCESSION TO REAL ESTATE BILL. 
Mr. LOCKE KING said, that on rising 


pect the resolute and active resistance of to move for leave to introduce a Bill to 
England and France, he believed in his | amend the law of succession to real pro- 
conscience that war would have been perty in cases of intestacy, he would re- 
averted. So far, however, was that con-| mind the House, that when he last sub- 
viction from making him desire to propose | mitted this question for their consideration, 
a vote of censure on Her Majesty’s Go- he did so in the shape of a Resolution. 
vernment, that it would not diminish by | He was told on that occasion by many 
one jot his desire to support them in carry- hon, Gentlemen who took a very great in- 
ing on the war in the most vigorous man- terest in the subject, that he would have 
ner in order to bring it toa successful issue. | done better had he then moved for leave 

Motion, by leave of the House, with- to bring in a Bill, because he would have 
drawn. shown that he was reaily in earnest in 

House adjourned to Thursday next. directing the attention of the House to 
the question. It was for that reason that 
~ now begged to move for leave to intro- 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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duce a Bill to amend this law. He was 
certain he need not remind the House that 
this was a question of very great impor- 
tance to a large number of people, more 
particularly to the middle classes, for when 
once the rights of property and the secu- 
rity of it had been established in a country, 
there could be no laws of much greater 
importance than those which related to the 
alienation of it, and to the succession to it 
on the death of the possessor. They had 
a great moral and political influence. They 
affected the whole feelings of the nation, 
and had a powerful influence on its do- 
mestic happiness. It had been well ob- 
served, that in proportion as the principle 
of just and equal laws had been established 
in a nation, its general wealth and its 
general happiness had been promoted: 
while by discouraging that great principle, 
although wealth might be concentrated in 
the hands of a few, still misery and poverty 
would be the lot of man. Happily, in this 
country we had the greatest security for 
property. Nowhere was the right to it 
more respected; and he was willing to 
admit likewise that we possessed the largest 
amount of wealth, perhaps, which the world 
ever saw. But side by side with that 
enormous wealth, with those concentrated 
riches, we had also the greatest amount of 
poverty which it was possible to imagine. 
If it could be shown that the greatest possi- 
ble extremes in the condition of mankind 
were desirable, then we must acknowledge 
ourselves to have been eminently success- 
ful, for we could boast of laws, of com- 
paratively modern invention, whose object 
was, with respect to one class of property, 
to keep it in the fewest possible hands—to 
make its alienation and its circulation as 
difficult as possible, and to discourage to 
the utmost extent the distribution of it at 
the death of the possessor. As if the na- 
tural differences and distinctions between 
Jand and other property were not in them- 
selves sufficient, other and artificial dif- 
ferences had been invented by laws, which 
were originally introduced for the purpose 
of enabling a body of conquerors more 
completely to subdue a conquered nation. 
It might be said—and he would not pre- 
tend to deny—that those laws were in 
strict accordance with the feelings of ao 
powerful and privileged class; but the 
question for that House to consider was, 
whether they were in accordance with the 
feelings of an equally powerful, but not of 
a privileged class; and, above all, whether 
they were in accordance with the times in 
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which we lived, and whether they were not 
upheld by mistaken ideas of expediency 
and necessity rather than supported by 
justice. Those who possessed rights of 
long standing founded on antiquity rather 
than on justice, were now bound to give up 
promptly, and with a good grace, every 
indefensible privilege — every anomaly — 
everything that could in any way be con- 
strued into an act of injustice. Now, with 
regard to the property of those who died 
intestate, the law as it at present stood 
was full of the greatest anomalies and of 
many acts of injustice. If they took the 
case of a parent who died possessed of 
personal property, the Statute law came 
in, and forced a division of that property 
among the children; and that, he thought, 
seemed to be natural justice. But in the 
case of a parent who died possessed of real 
property, the Common law stepped in and 
snatched the whole of that property away 
from those who appeared to be the na- 
tural inheritors, and gave it to one child 
alone. In regard to the land itself, the 
law as it now stood was also full of the 
grossest anomalies. If they took the case 
of a freehold estate, they found it went 
entirely to one child; but if they took the 
ease of a long leasehold, whether for 99, 
or 1,000, or even 10,000 years, which in 
many respects was equal to a freehold, 
they would find that on the death of the 
possessor the law divided the property 
among all the children, if the father died 
intestate. Again, what happened in tho 
ease of copyhold property where borough 
English prevails? Why, the eldest son 
got nothing, and the property went en- 
tirely to the youngest. He might also 
venture to refer to the case where the 
holder of personal property agreed to in- 
vest the whole of his property in a free- 
hold estate. He signed the contract, he 
intended when he had completed the pur- 
chase to make a will, but dying before 
he had made a provision for his younger 
children, what happened? Why, the ad- 
ministrator was bound to disregard the in- 
tentions of the deceased, and the whole 
of the property went to the eldest child. 
Now, the Bill which he proposed to intro- 
duce would to a great extent, or entirely, 
remove all those anomalies, and a great 
many others. It was the province and the 
duty of the law to make for persons who 
died intestate such a distribution of their 
property as should not only be just to their 
families, but also be beneficial to the State. 
He did not scek in any way to interfere 
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with the rights and privileges of any per- 
son; he only desired to apply the same 
rule to real property which was applied 
now to personal property. He knew there 
were many persons who would object to 
this measure on the ground that it had a 
tendency to do away with what they called 
the law of primogeniture. Now, he must 
confess, he was altogether ignorant of the 
existence of such a Jaw. There was no 
law which compelled an individual to give 
the whole of his personal or real property 
to one child only. If this Bill passed, it 
would leave to every person the privilege 
of making by will, if he chose, his own law 
of primogeniture. There were others who 
might say that a measure of this kind 
would be dangerous to the aristocracy; 
that, by dividing the property of Peers 
among their children, it would tend to en- 
danger the peerage. But here it must be 
recollected that, in the great majority of 
eases, the property of Peers was so settled, 
and perhaps so encumbered, that it did not 
matter whether a Peer made a will or not. 
If, however, any serious objection were 
raised on this ground, it might be very 
easy to remove it in a simple way—for ex- 
ample, by not allowing the property of 
Peers to be in any way operated upon by 
the provisions of the Bill. What he 
boldly claimed was, that there should be 
equal laws and equal justice for all, and 
he maintained that where a parent had 
not made any distinction or difference be- 
tween brothers and sisters in the same 
family, it was an act of great injustice 
for the law to step in and deprive children 
of their inheritance when they were left 
most unprotected, and when they ought to 
look to the law for justice and protection. 
Even in feudal France, before the first 
great revolution, a local custom prevailed 
all over the country, except in Normandy, 
which compelled the elder brother to make 
a provision for the younger children. In 
that country all the younger children, as 
had been observed by an eminent writer, 
were looked upon as little else than illegi- 
timate; yet a sort of blood relationship was 
allowed to exist, and a provision was made 
for them accordingly; but by the common 
law of England an elder brother might in- 
herit the greatest part of a county, pro- 
ducing tens of thousands, and even hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds a year, yet 
he was not compelled to make any provi- 
sion either for his brothers or his sisters; 
and even now in the upper classes of so- 
ciety there was a very strong feeling, that 
Mr. Locke King 
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if a parent made a will, and left a portion 
of his freehold property to any than the 
eldest son, he would be guilty of an act of 
injustice. That was very different from 
what the feeling ought to be. There was 
an affecting story told of the family of M. 
Dupin, whose eldest son, at a time when it 
was proposed to alter the present law of 
succession in France, abjured, in favour 
of his other brothers, any right which any 
future law might give him to the exclusive 
possession of the whole of his father’s 
property. It seemed to him that the only 
argument which could be used to keep up 
this system would be that of expediency; 
but that argument was answered very ably 
by Adam Smith many years ago, when he 
said that in the present state of Europe the 
possessor of one acre was as safe as he who 
possessed a hundred acres. Now he would 
ask was it wise or expedient, in a country 
with democratic institutions, to keep up 
laws whose object was to create not only 
the greatest inequalities in the nation, but 
inequalities in the wealth of one and the 
same family ? But, perhaps, in a question 
of this kind it was well to look back and 
see what had been the law and practice in 
past ages and in different countries. If 
they turned to the Jewish law and to the 
institutions of Moses, they found that 
there the eldest son did not inherit any- 
thing approaching to the whole of the 
property. At the death of the father the 
property was divided into equal portions, 
and the eldest son had a right to only two 
portions, and this was called the right of 
the first-born. But then there were pecu- 
liar institutions, such as the year of the 
jubilee, and. other occasions, when all the 
debts were cancelled, and when land re- 
verted to the former owner, no matter on 
what conditions it was parted with—which 
all tended to keep up equality in families, 
and to promote that moderation which was 
the best guard of their liberties and their 
rights. He mentioned this because there 
were many persons who ran away with the 
idea we took our law from that of the 
Jews. No difference was made in the 
Jewish law between freehold and personal 
property, or between moveable and im- 
moveable property. There was also among 
these people a very stringent law with re- 
gard to usury, which was not at all adapted 
to a commercial nation, and which those 
persons who upheld the present system of 
the eldest son taking all the land would 
perhaps find very inconvenient if it were 
adopted in this country. If he turned to 
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the Grecian law, he found that there the 
property was divided among all the sons, 
who were co-heirs; and in Blackstone there 
was a passage in praise of the old Athenian 
law as keeping up equality and preventing 
the accumulation of estates. According 
to the Roman law, the property was di- 
vided into equal and even shares, and 
distributed among all the children and the 
widow. Sir James Mackintosh remarked, 
with respect to the Roman law, that the 
nineteenth century had at length brought 
us nearly to the same point which the 
Roman reached at the time of the legis- 
lation of Justinian. Our materials were 
ample, and our skill in reducing them to 
order, ought not to be behind that of any 
former age. Now, all he proposed to do 
was to carry out the principle of the Ro- 
man law. They had already adopted that 
law in respect to personal property, and 
he only asked them to extend it to real 
property. Among the Saxons, again, he 
found the eldest son had no right over his 
other brothers. In short, neither amongst 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, nor Saxons, was 
there anything so unjust as our law in this 
regard. The next question for consider- 
ation was, how were these laws introduced, 
and for what reason had they been main- 
tained for so long a period? There was 
no doubt as to their introduction. They 
were introduced with the view of com- 
pletely subjugating the Saxon people; but 
why they had been maintained so long he 
should leave to others to answer. He could 
show abundant reasons why every vestige 
of feudalism ought to be abolished, and it 
became a question for that House to con- 
sider whether it was wise for them any 
longer to treat this great nation as a con- 
quered people, and whether the time had 
not arrived when the law of succession to 
real property, as well as every other law, 
should be submitted to the light of reason 
and of justice. As long as a remnant of 
the feudal times existed, there always would 
be what was termed by Sir William Jones 
a war of jarring principles. 


** There has been a continual war in the Con- 
stitution of England between two jarring prin- 
ciples: the evil principle of the feudal system, 
with his dark auxiliaries, ignorance, and false phi- 
losophy ; and the good principle of increasing 
commerce, with her liberal allies, true learning 
- and sound reason. The first is the poisoned 


source of the abominations which history too 
truthfully records; it has tarnished and polluted 
wherever it has touched the fair form of our Con- 
stitution, and for ages even contaminated the 
spirit. 


While any dregs of this baneful system 
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remain, you cannot justly boast of general free- 
dom ; it was a system of niggardly and partial 
freedom enjoyed by great barons only, and many 
bad men, who were perpetually insulting and 
giving check to the king, while they sacked and 

rassed the people. What caused the absurd 
yet fatal distinction between property, personal 
andreal? The feudal principle. The same in- 
fernal principle, which then subdued and stifled 
the genuine equalising spirit of our Constitution.’ 


That many jarring principles were still in 
operation, was a fact of which there could be 
little doubt. There still remained in connec- 
tion with the land many vestiges of feudal 
oppression. We had lords of the manor, 
with their oppressive rights—for the forest 
laws, we had the game laws—and we had 
a system of entail which, though nominally 
not perpetual, was to all intents and pur- 
poses perpetual—a system by which the 
father was made subject to the son, and 
by which property was frequently locked 
up in the hands of persons unable to im- 
prove it. Of the cruelty and misery of 
the time when these laws were introduced, 
history was full. At one time we found 
that large tracts of country were depopu- 
lated for the sake of making parks for the 
amusement of royalty; at another it was 
thought to be necessary, for the sake of 
preserving the monopoly of land, to make 
what was called ‘a zone of desolation.” 
In this way the whole country between 
York and Durham was laid waste, and an 
immense number of people—not enemies, 
but subjects—were slain to increase the 
monopoly of land. Not many years ago 
some 15,000 of the peasantry in the north 
of Scotland were ejected, and their places 
supplied by sheep; but he understood those 
who had so acted were now very anxious 
to get rid of the sheep and to get back the 
human beings. We had seen the same 
thing extended to Ireland, where the mo- 
nopoly of land had ravished the country. 
He would not trouble the House by going 
into statistics, but it was worth the while 
of hon. Gentlemen who approved the mo- 
nopoly of land to examine the subject, and 
they would find that while there were fewer 
proprietors in this country than in any 
other, we had, in consequence of the laws 
to which he had referred, a greater amount 
of pauperism, of crime, and even of in- 
sanity. For it was a remarkable fact that 
in the agricultural districts of England 
there was not only more insanity than in 
the towns, where naturally insanity would 
increase to a greater extent than in the 
country, but therc was more even than in 
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the agricultural districts of other countries. 
In the agricultural districts of England 1 
out of every 700 inhabitants was insane, 
whereas in the agricultural districts of 
France there was not above 1 in every 
3,000. He thought that the natural desire 
for land was quite strong enough without 
the artificial stimulus of the Legislature to 
excite it. When he looked at what had 
been done in late years—when he recol- 
lected that the zeal and eloquence, and the 
honesty of purpose of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had induced that House, 
with scarcely a murmur, to give up one of 
the greatest privileges which the landed 
interest enjoyed—its freedom and immunity 


from the legacy tax—when he remembered | 


that the same right hon. Gentleman had 
boldly deelared the principle that hence- 
forth all claims should be treated with 
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to exceed the real, so that it was only the 
minor section of the property of the coun- 
try that the law sought to be repealed 
referred to. As regarded personal pro- 
perty, the law stood as it was now sought 
to make it with regard to real, and the 
persons interested had never complained of 
inconvenience or injustice. In the case of 
intestacy in real property, if the children 
were all females, they became co-parceners 
in the land; but if there were one boy, not 
only were his sisters, but all his younger 
brothers, cut off, and he was solely entitled 
to the inheritance. Was it not most un- 
just, absurd, and unfair, and contrary to 
every principle of equity and reason, that 
if a man died suddenly by the dispensation 
of Providence, and had not time to make 
his will, those whom he most loved, and 
who were the chief objects of his affec- 


equal justice, he felt that the Government, | tions, his wife, and all his children but 


at all events, could not oppose a measure 
of this kind, which was not asking the 
House to impose any new tax, but simply 


to do away with an unjust privilege, and | 
brought forward this proposition, he (Mr. 


to resolve that real property should be dealt 
with in the same manner as personal pro- 
perty. It was now 300 years since any 
great alteration was made in regard to the 
laws of succession, and great mitigation 
was then effected, by power being given to 
persons to make wills; but he thought it 
was now time for that House to do some- 
thing more—to make in fact in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, a more just will 
for those who die intestate, than that 
which was dictated by the spirit of the 
eleventh and which we still retain. He 
trusted that there would be no objection to 
his laying the Bill before the House, as he 
believed the effect of passing it would be 


to remove an act of injustice which was | 


dishonourable to the Legislature, and a 
disgrace to a free and civilised country. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
law of succession to real property in cases 
of intestacy. 

Mr. HADFIELD, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, he was exceedingly glad that a 
measure of this nature had been intro- 
duced, as it would, if successful, remove a 
great and serious inconvenience. The 
House would perceive that it attempted no 
interference with testamentary power, but 
merely referred to cases in which the pos- 
sessor of property died intestate. He be- 
lieved that if an accurate calculation were 
made, the personal property would be found 


Mr, Locke King 





one, should by the law be deprived of what 
was their natural inheritance. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that when, on a 
former occasion, his hon. Friend had 


Bright) had said a few words in its favour, 
and he could only suppose the neglect of 
the House to arise from its not being con- 
sidered a great or practical question. The 
law as it at present stood was exceedingly 
unjust; and if he were in the position of 
an elder son, or of any son receiving an 
estate on the death of his father, thereby 
depriving his sisters or his brothers of a 
participation in it, he should think it just 
as criminal to take the property as he 
would to abscond from his creditors or 
forge a will. He solemnly declared, that 
in his opinion the thing was so atrocious, 
so scandalous, and so unnatural, that he 
did not know of any offence of a pecuniary 
character which appeared to him so great 
as that involved in the present law of suc- 
cession. An hon. Member to whom he 
had recently expressed these opinions had 
stated to him, in reply, that there were 
people who saw the matter in a very dif- 
ferent light, and who believed that the 
Constitution of the country was, somehow 
or another, bound up in the younger child 
having nothing and the eldest taking all 
the property of his father. The Bill now 
proposed referred only to cases of intestacy, 
Now he thought that if a person died with- 
out a will, the law might at least be 
allowed to assume that he would have done 
that which was most just and consistent 


with parental feeling to all his family. The. 
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law took that view of the case with respect 
to personal property, and there was no 
reason why the law should not assume the 
same in cases where real property was in 
dispute. One effect of an alteration in 
the present state of things would be to 
make land more accessible to a large por- 
tion of the population than it was at pre- 
sent. The whole question was one which 
he felt as difficult to argue at any length, 
or with any force, as he would do if re- 
quired to argue for or against the multi- 
plication-table—a subject upon which all 
were agreed. It appeared to him to be a 
great proof of the depravity of our system, 
that this relic of feudal times and of the 
prejudices of past ages should still remain 
on the Statute-book, and that it should be 
the duty of any Member to propose in the 
present day an alteration in the law in this 
respect. The opinions which he held with 
respect to this subject were, he knew, the 
same as those which were widely spread 
among the middle classes of the country, 
while the contrary feeling prevailed chiefly 
among those who had profited by the pre- 
sent mode of settlement and entail, and a 
very miserable class of persons, not of 
their rank of life, but who aspired by all 
means to attain to their elevation and to 
get into the same circle. He hoped that 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
would permit this Bill to be brought in. It 
did not propose to do much, but he believed 
it would be received as a great boon by 
many families throughout the country. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that he 
had no objection to offer to the introduc- 
tion of the Bill; but, with respect to the 
question itself, he could not agree to some 
of the propositions which had been laid 
down by the hon. Members who had spoken 
on it. He must reserve to himself the 
right of taking such measures as he might 
think proper on the future stages of the 
Bill. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Locke King, Mr. Phinn, and Mr. Hadfield. 

Bill read 1°. 


PUBLIC PROSECUTORS BILL. 

Mr. J.G. PHILLIMORE said, he would 
now beg to move for leave to introduce 
a Bill to appoint public prosecutors. As 
he believed there would be no objection 
to the introduction of this Bill, he should 
not feel it necessary to detain the House 
any great length of time by going into 
the reasons which had induced him to 
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bring it forward. The Bill had for its 
object to simplify and facilitate the course 
of public justice, which had been hitherto 
in a most discreditable state. Under the 
present neglected state of our law, after 
the proceedings before the magistrate 
closed, it was left often to the ability or 
zeal of a private prosecutor whether the 
greatest criminal should be brought to jus- 
tice, or whether he should, as was too fre- 
quently the case, escape with impunity. 
There was little doubt but, if the Bill 
became law, the country would be relieved 
from great and unnecessary expense ; for 
under the present state of things, frivo- 
lous prosecutions were of frequent occur- 
rence, by which expenses were multiplied 
exceedingly. Arrangements of the most 
scandalous kind were frequently made be- 
tween the attorney who had charge of 
the prosecution, and the policeman who 
was bound to prosecute, and it constantly 
happened that the policeman did not dis- 
charge his duty, and was induced to over- 
look some material part of the evidence, 
and the criminal was thereby suffered to 
escape. He might quote two or three 
instances, which were of public notoriety, 
as strong proofs of the scandalous state 
of the existing law. The House must 
well remember, that a great trial took 
place in this country some years ago, 
which ended in a manner perfectly ridicu- 
lous—in a manner indeed, which would 
disgrace a Court of Quarter Sessions. He 
alluded to the case of a nobleman who was 
tried some years ago on a charge of fight- 
ing a duel. He did not mean to say 
that there might not have been very valid 
reasons for the acquittal of that nobleman, 
but this he would say, that the failure of 
the prosecution, for no other reason than 
that there was no identification of the per- 
son shot at, though there were two or three 
hundred individuals present, who could ea- 
sily have identified him, was such an event 
as could not have occurred if the manage- 
ment of the case had been entrusted to a 
public prosecutor. He might instance an- 
other case, in which a person of high posi- 
tion was indicted and convicted of obtaining 
money under false pretences. A new trial 
was moved for, on the ground of the im- 
proper reception of a witness; but the 
prosecutor was poor, and could not sup- 
port the expense of a new trial. Had 
there been a public prosecutor, it would 
have been impossible that so scandalous a 
thing could have occurred. The object of 
the present Bill was to withdraw from a 
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sphere of private animosity, caprice, and 
revenge that which ought never to be left 
to such ehances, and to see that justice was 
—_—— administered. The main provision 
of the Bill proposed that the Crown should 
distribute the different circuits into a cer- 
tain number of divisions, and appoint to 
each division a public prosecutor, who 
should hold office upon the tenure of good 
behaviour. In addition, he also proposed 
the appointment of district agents to cul- 
lect and examine evidence, to transmit all 
eases to the public prosecutor for his opi- 
nion, and also to conduct the proceedings 
before the magistrates. He had thought 
it proper to add another clause to the Bill 
for the security of innocence, and he pro- 
posed that it should be in the power of any 
prisoner to send to the public prosecutor 
a list of the witnesses he proposed to call, 
not as to character, but those merely who 
could speak to any facts the prisoner 
thought material for his defence. The ex- 


penses of such witnesses should be allowed | 


upon the certificate of the Judge that the 
witnesses were material. Nothing was more 
painful than to hear a wretched prisoner 
twenty miles away from home state before 
a Judge—‘I could have called such and 
such a witness to prove that I was in such 
and such a place, but I am poor, and could 
not afford it, and the expense of remaining 
in an assize town is more than my friends 
could bear.”” Such a state of things was 
improper, and called for amendment. He 
had been reading carefully the sections in 
the Code Napoleon upon this subject, and 
he found that in France the Procureur Ge- 
neral summoned, at his own risk, the wit- 
nesses of a prisoner, except those who 
were called to speak to character. In the 
preliminary discussions which took place 
upon that point, and in which the Emperor 
joined, the objection that was urged against 
that course was tlie dunger of jobbing be- 
ing perpetrated in calling witnesses as to 
character. To remove any objection of 
that nature, he (Mr. Phillimore) proposed 
that the expenses of a prisoner’s witnesses 
should not be allowed, except upon the cer- 
tifieate of the Judge. He now wished to 
allude to a point in which the assistance of 
the district agents would be particularly 
valuable, and that was in aeting as super- 
intendents of the local police. He did not 
say the police were worse than any other 
body of men, but they often had tempta- 
tions to act in an oppressive and violent 
manner, and those temptations were not 
always resisted. He thought it of the ut- 
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most importance that the minds of the Eng- 
lish people should retain that love for the 
administration of justice, and that confi- 
dence in their own security, for which they 
had hitherto been distinguished from the 
people of other countries. The violence 
and oppression of the police in some cases 
tended very much to sour and poison the 
minds of the people, and he would, with- 
out mentioning names, quote an instance 
of improper conduct upon the part of the 
police, which oceurred not long ago in 
London. The facts were these :—Two 
persons were disputing about a very old 
relation, and, in the absence of one, the 
other brought a constable and took away 
the relative in question, the policeman 
threatening to take into custody any ser- 
vant who dared to leave the house or inter- 
fere in the matter. That was a state of 
things which ought not to be endured, and, 
if it could happen in London, it was much 
more likely to occur in remote districts. 
For the reasons he had now given, he 
thought there should be a change in the 
administration of the law; and that means 
should be taken to put the law itself upon 
a sounder, more liberal, and more enlight- 
ened footing, so that it should be enabled 
to correspond better with the exigencies of 
the age. They should not be content with 
making the Sovereign the nominal prose- 
cutor, but they should recollect that a eri- 
minal offence was an offence against so- 
ciety, and that society was bound to inter- 
fere in administering justice to the offen- 
ders. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY seconded the 
Motion. 

Mr. HUME said, he fully approved of 
the measure proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Phillimore). In 
Scotland public prosecutors were appoint- 
ed, and he had long been of opinion that 
the practice, if introduced into England, 
would be attended with great benefit. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the subject which his hon. and learned 
Friend had brought before the House was 
one of great importance, and Her Majesty’s 
Government certainly felt that an oppor- 
tunity ought to be given to his hon. and 
learned Friend to bring in a Bill, in order 
that the matter might have ample diseus- 
sion. At the same time, giving his hon. 


and learned Friend all the credit due for’ 


the measure he proposed, he did not think 
it was so perfeet and complete as might be 
devised. He was ready to give the most 
careful consideration to the measure, and 
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he took this opportunity of saying that the 
matter was now under the most serious 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who felt that the principle of ap- 
pointing a public prosecutor ought to be 
adopted. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he must express 
his approval of the principle of appointing 
a public prosecutor, but he thought the 
object of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
might be attained without any statute 
whatever, as in Ireland, where Crown so- 
licitors were appointed upon every circuit 
to conduct prosecutions. He thought the 
assistance of some properly-appointed per- 
son in ~estigating a case previous to 
bringing a farty to trial was a matter for 
important ecursideration. He considered 
that a prosecution ought not to be left to 
the eaprice or malice of a private prosecu- 
tor, who would not have the same responsi- 
bility and interest in arriving at the truth 
as a public prosecutor, but who would 
be frequently actuated by indirect motives. 
There were certain matters which he would 
suggest for the consideration of the House 
if the Bill came before them for further 
discussion. He thought that a plan should 
be devised which would make the system 
in this country act in complete harmony 
with that of Ireland, and he believed it 
of the greatest importance, whenever it 
was possible, to have a common system of 
procedure for both countries. In Ireland 
there were Crown solicitors for the circuit, 
and sessional prosecutors also, who were 
attorneys. Crown barristers prosecuted on 
the circuit, and had Crown solicitors under 
them. The circuit staff managed the most 
important business, and the sessional staff 
that of a more local character. It was his 
decided opinion that in the appointment of 
public prosecutors the public ought to have 
the best assistance that could be procured, 
and that it should be properly paid for. 
While on the subject of the administration 
of justice, he would beg to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the office of coroner. 
Speaking of Ireland, he could say that 
most unquestionably when the coroner 
interfered with the criminal department, 
justice was almost invariably obstructed, 
There was a great want of preliminary in- 
vestigation by medical men in cases of a 
certain nature before they were sent for 
trial, and in many cases where parties had 
been convicted, it had been subsequently 
proved that no crime had in reality been 
perpetrated. With regard to coroners’ in- 
quests, during the last twenty years, about 
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50,000 had taken place in Ireland, in no 
one of which had the course of justice been 
assisted, but in more than one it had been 
seriously obstructed. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he approved of 
the Bill proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member, and thought that in any measure 
to be adopted provision should be made for 
having offences tried nearer the spot where 
they were committed, than they were at 
present. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, he 
rejoiced at the intimation which had been 
given by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General that this question, which he re- 
garded as one of great importance, was 
under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. They had many precedents 
and examples of institutions analogous to 
that which his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Phillimore) proposed to establish, of 
public prosecutors. Without going to 
France or any foreign country, it was 
only necessary to refer to the machinery 
for carrying on the criminal jurisprudence 
in Ireland and Scotland, to find instances 
of the existence of such institutions. But 
with regard to the modes in which the pre- 
liminary investigation in criminal cases was 
conducted in the two countries, he must 
say that the mode pursued in Ireland was 
not such as to induce him to prefer the 
course indicated by his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Napier) of refraining from le- 
gislating in the matter. And he altogether 
objected to the proposition of placing in 
the hands of the Attorney General of the 
Crown so large an amount of patronage as 
would attach to that office if the appoint- 
ments were all left in his hands. Of the 
two examples which had been adduced of 
‘cape prosecutors in Ireland and Scotland 

e certainly preferred that of the country 
with which he was connected, where the 
duty of making the preliminary investiga- 
tion was in the hands of an officer known 
to the Scotch law as the procurator fiscal, 
who reported the result of his examination 
to the advocate depute in Edinburgh—an 
officer appointed by the Crown, and upon 
whose responsibility the prosecution was 
carried on or not. The necessity of some 
such measure for this country, no one who 
had had any experience of the administra- 
tion of our criminal law could, he thought, 
for a moment doubt, for nothing could be 
more scandalous and mischievous than the 
negligent manner in which criminal prose- 
cutions were at present conducted, nor any- 
thing more scandalous than the defeat of 
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justice in numerous cases that consequently | learned Gentleman (Mr. Phillimore), he 
resulted. His experience had also taught hoped to see it carried out to a successful 
him that prosecutions were, in too many issue. 


instances, brought for the mere purpose of; Mr. PHILIPPS said, he wished to add 
gratifying animosity and revenge, and that his testimony as regarded the value and 
in others corrupt motives induced their importance of this measure to what had 
abandonment. Under these cireumstances, | been stated by the hon. Members who had 
he thought legislation on the subject abso- preceded him. He confessed he was rather 
lutely necessary. With regard to the other | alarmed when he heard that a measure of 
point that had been referred to—the assist-| the present character was under the con- 
ing of prisoners who had not the means of sideration of the Government, as the legal 
employing counsel, he must say that that reforms they had undertaken had seldom 
was a subject of great difficulty, and he come to anything. 
would not then dwell upon it, nor would) Mr. ROSS MOORE said, although they 
he suggest to what extent the Government had in‘Ireland a public prosecutor, yet his 
should go in remedying the evil. But he experience of the working of the law had 
agreed with his hon. and learned Friend | convinced him that the system was defec- 
that nothing could be more painful to a| tive in one important and essential particu- 
judge or to the bystanders than to hear | lar, the not providing a proper machinery 
that a defence which might be true was| for the preliminary investigation of cases 
behind, but that the prisoner at the bar, | brought forward for trial. The result had 
for want of means, could not adduce it. | been that justice had been defeated, and 
With these views, he congratulated his that criminals had escaped in cases, where, 
hon. and learned Friend in having drawn | if the machinery for the prosecution had 
ublic attention to the subject. He be-| been properly organised, the result would 
lieved that this was the only country in| have been conviction. He would, at the 
Europe that stood in the disgraceful posi-| same time, beg to refer to the mode in 
tion of having no public prosecutor. It. which prosecutions were carried on in Ire- 


was ludicrous to suppose that the coroner 
stood in the position of a public prosecutor, 
for, instead of assisting, he feared, as had 
been stated by his right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Napier), that these function- 
aries often stood in the way of public jus- 
tice. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he rejoiced that 
the subject had been brought under the 
consideration of Parliament. He quite 
agreed with what had been said by the 
right hon, and learned Gentleman (Mr. S. 
Wortley), that the system that prevailed in 
Scotland was a better one than that which 
prevailed in Ireland. As regarded the 
giving the prisoner some means of defence, 
he did not object to the arrangement upon 
principle, but the matter required to be 
carefully looked into, and due precautions 
taken for the proper administration of jus- 
tice. As regarded the office of coroner, 
he must observe, that he did not quite 
agree with the remarks of his right hon. 
and learned Friend. The coroner did not 
stand in the light of a public prosecutor, 
his duties were of a totally distinct nature, 
and he should not like to see the office 
done away with. In many cases where a 
crime had been committed the preliminary 
investigation before the coroner was caleu- 
lated to further the ends of justice. As 
regarded the measure of the hon. and 
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land, where it often happened, from the 
improper manner in which they were got 
up, that the prosecuting counsel only re- 
ceived his brief when the case was called 
on for trial, and consequently knew little 
or nothing of the facts and merits of the 
case. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE, in reply, said, 
he was grateful for the manner in which 
the measure had been received by the 
House. He was delighted to hear that the 
Government intended to take up the matter, 
and, under these circumstances, he would 
cheerfully resign into the much abler hands 
of his hon. and learned Friend (the Attor- 
ney General) the conduct of the measure, 
his only hope being that the publie good 
|might be brought about in any way. His 
hope was that the time was come when, 
instead of policemen and jail attorneys, 
homines idonei atque integri causam rei- 
publicee legumque susciperent. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
John George Phillimore and Mr. Hume. 

Bill read 1°, 


WINE DUTIES. 
Mr. OLIVEIRA said: Sir, I rise, ac- 


cording to notice, to move— 





“That, in the opinion of this Tlouse, the pre- 
| sent rate of duty charged upon Foreign and Colo- 
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nial Wines is excessive and impolitic, and that the ! revenue derived from a single article of 


same be reduced to one uniform rate of 1s. per 
imperial gallon.” 

During the course of last Session of 
Parliament I had the honour of submitting 
to this House my views and opinions upon 
the important question of the wine duties, 
on which occasion I urged upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government the expediency, upon 
many considerations of policy and finance, 
of reducing those duties from their present 
prohibitive rate toa point that would bring 
this useful and necessary auxiliary to mo- 
dern life into universal consumption. 

I was then, as I am now, of opinion, 
that a large and immediate diminution of 
the duty upon this “great gift of Provi- 
dence to man,’’ as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer so aptly called it, would, by its 
increased consumption very soon produce a 
much larger amount of revenue than it 
yields at present ; and this conclusion is so 
natural an inference from the results at- 
tending the removal of high duties upon 
other articles that no one in the present 
day will attempt to contradict it. Another 
consequence that I ventured to anticipate 
from a relaxation of the high duty paid 
upon wine by Great Britain was, that those 
countries which would benefit by the in- 
ereased demand for their chief productions, 
would as well, from motives of reciprocity 
as from a necessity to supply their wants, 
become large importers and consumers of 
the manufactured products of England 
through the very British shipping that 
would frequent their ports to obtain wines 
—thus giving employment out, as well as 
home, to shipping and seamen of Great 
Britain. Another and a great benefit I 
suggested as necessarily to follow, would 
be that the working community of the 
United Kingdom would, by the substitu- 
tion of a wholesome cheap beverage, be 
improved in their moral tone and general 
character ; for it is universally admitted, 
that the use of ardent spirits brutalises 
man, and leads to the commission of crime 
and its subsequent evils. These, Sir, were 
briefly the grounds upon which I advocated 
an immediate and considerable reduction 
of the wine duties, to which may be added 
that stimulus to international commerce, 
and the extension of amicable relations 
between various countries of the world, 
which must necessarily flow from this ex- 
tension of the principles of free trade. 

But, whilst pressing my own special 
views, as applicable to one branch of the 
VOL. CXXX. [rmmp series. } 
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importation affecting the comforts of the 
community, I did not hesitate to admit 
that there were several other subjects 
which might be urged upon the attention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
having prior claims to reduction, being of 
more domestic and immediate concern to 
the people, when compared with an article 
of foreign growth, and as yet little known 
to the bulk of the community—and even 
designated by some as a luxury reserved 
for the upper classes only. 

On the one hand, these considerations 
had their influence upen me: still weightier 
causes, on the other hand, led me to with- 
draw till the present Session a trial in this 
House of the amount of support my pro- 
position. would receive. These causes were 
contained in the reasons adduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had at that 
time before him the very onerous and dif- 
ficult task of producing a financial scheme, 
at the very eommencement of his official 
career, with a Government but newly 
formed, exposed to the hostile attacks of 
an Opposition, discomfited by defeat, and 
bitter from the signal failure of its own 
ill-prepared and unpopular budget, when 
in power. 

The reception given by the right hon. 
Gentleman to my proposal was such as to 
obtain my ready acquiescenee in its with- 
drawal. For upon that occasion the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, though concurring 
in the general soundness of my proposal, 
had prior claims upon his generosity, and, 
looking to the amount of revenue involved, 
he thought it would bear postponement. 
At the period when the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave expression to those sentiments, 
5th April, 1853, the House was not in 
possession of his intentions with respect to 
his general scheme of finance. But, taking 
these declared opinions as an earnest of 
the direction in which his policy would tend, 
I believe that I exercised a wise discretion, 
as well as a proper confidence in the Ad- 
ministration, by not pressing my motion to 
a division. 

Let me now call the attention of the 
House to the condition in which we find 
the question after the lapse of a year; and, 
as a necessary introduction to that inquiry, 
I must make some general reference to 
the state of the national resources at that 
period, and the course adopted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in providing 
for the annual expenditure of the year, 
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and the causes which, in my opinion, led 
him to postpone (I hoped till this present 
Session) a reduction of the wine duties. 
On the 18th of April last the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer submitted to the House 
his general statement of the finances of 


the country, in a speech which all who, 


heard it must admit to have been one of 
the most comprehensive and masterly com- 
itions ever pronounced in this House. 
f its composition and its effective delivery 
were of the highest order, it must be con- 
sidered likewise. as one of practical and 
minute detail into all the branches of 
revenue and sources of taxation, examining, 
in a masterly spirit, all the complicated 
and varied items of our national income 
and expenditure—readjusting with a criti- 
eal and fair discrimination many branches 
of revenue hitherto unequal in their opera- 
tion, and effecting so many reductions and 
total removal of duties and taxes, that 
whatever disappointment I might have felt 
at the wine duty being left where it was, 
I conceived that the same genius and 
energy which dictated the reductions then 
proposed, would in due time be applied to 
a source of wealth only requiring to be 
developed by a large diminution to render 
it one of the most productive contributors 
to the national income. Upon the last 
occasion when I had the honour to address 
the House upon this topic, I presented a de- 
tailed table, showing that the wine duty had 
remained stationary in amount for the last 
twenty years, notwithstanding the vastly 
increased wealth that had been acquired in 
the same period, and that the population 
had more than doubled. We have now 
passed through another year of general 
prosperity, remarkable fer the stimulus 
imparted to consumption in those artieles 
subjected to a reduction of duty. I will 
take four of these articles most used by 
the eommunity at large :— 


Cocoa.—The amount entered for home consump- 
tion in 


1851—eleven months endiag 

Dec, 5, was ... 2,843,755 lbs. 
1852 2 8,121,485 ,, 
1853 3,898,070 ,, 


Sugar entered for home eonsumption in 
1851—eleven months endin, 


Dec. 5, was .., 5,840,940 ewt. 
1852 és 6,467,404 ,, 
1853 6,824,893 _,, 


Tea.—Amount entered for home consumption ia 
1851—eleven months ending 


Dec. 5, was ... «+» 49,764,193 Ibs. 
1852 Fe 51,043,518 ,, 
1853 Pm 54,507,834 ,, 
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Coffee.—Amount-entered for home consumption in 
1851—eleven months ending 
--- 30,170,020 Ibs. 


Dec. 5, was ... 
1852 és 31,873,462 ,, 
1853 pe 34,143,156 ,, 


These figures I extract from the official 
_tables issued by the Board of Trade. 
The wine duties produced, as per return 
| No. 817, moved for by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Lambeth, Mr. Wiliams:— 


In 1851 £1,821,123 
» 1852 1,776,247 
4» 1853 1,795,013 


Showing the languor which still affects 
this article as regards revenue, notwith- 
standing the remarkable increase in other 
consumable items. 

The period when other reductions and 
alterations in duties, as the stamps and 
assessed taxes, have taken effect is too 
limited to be able to form any correct data 
as to the ratio of increase; but it is ob- 
vious that all consumable products have 
been largely enjoyed by the people all over 
the kingdom: a result as gratifying in its 
effect upon the eomfort of the population 
as it is clearly an indication that these 
wise and just removals of imposts must 
have had-their favourable action in many 
ways, and through various channels upon 
the revenue of the country. And taking 
the aggregate reduction upon articles sub- 
ject to duty or excise, as stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself in October 
last, at two millions, there was in the 
quarter ending at that period a sum of 
four hundred thousand pounds over the 
same quarter in the preceding year, and 
the surplus upon the past year is of a most 
eneouraging eharacter. 

The right hon. Gentleman last year 
removed all the impediments which stood 
in the way of this question. First, he 
redueed the duty upon tea by a seale of 
gradual diminution whieh, whilst it will 
give time for the production of inereased 
supply, and not suddenly disturb revenue, 
wiil, in its beneficial and eommereial effects, 
be felt and appreciated in every eottage 
throughout the land. The same may be 
said with reference to the total removal of 
the excise upon soap—a most objectionable 
and impolitie tax —and felt to be a grievous 
burden to the masses of the people. I 
will not detain the House by going into an 
analysis of the numerous articles upon 
whieh the right hon. Gentleman either abo- 
lished or reduced import duties, by which 
commercial affairs have been facilitated 
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and benefited, and vexatious restrictions 
abolished. Neither will I occupy unneces- 
sary time by dwelling upon the advantages 
of the reduction in the stamp duties or 
other topics, not immediately connected 
with this subject, except as proving that 
the Government has most clearly adopted 
the principle of reduction in the amount of 
duties, with a view to their increase, and 
that the increase has followed as a corol- 
lary to the proposition in every case where 
it has had time for fair development. 

During the interval which has elapsed 
since this House last met, I have given 
my exclusive time and attention to the 
study of this question in all its varied and 
complicated bearings. I have done this 
from a conviction of the grave responsi- 
bility which attaches to the disturbance of 
any great commercial subject embracing, 
as this does, interests vitally affecting pri- 
vate enterprise, the investment of large 
capitals, the negotiations and productions 
of foreign countries, and .a considerable 
branch of the imperial revenue. I view 
with a due regard the precautions to be 
observed by a public man in venturing to 
carry on an investigation into topics of this 
serious and important nature—and I hope 
to be acquitted from the charge of prema- 
ture and inconsiderate discussion by this 
House and the public, 

Having a due regard to all the interests 
concerned; looking to the revenue of the 
country; taking into account the mercan- 
tile firms whose fortunes are invested in 
this trade; considering the advantages 
likely to accrue to many branches of Eng- 
lish industry; looking also to the benefits 
that may ensue through the increased in- 
tercourse with foreign countries; and being 
convinced of the immense results that we 
may anticipate in improving the social and 
sanitary condition of the people by an 
immediate and very large reduction in this 
duty—viewing, on the other hand, the 
evils which now prevail, as shown by the 
trade being a virtual monopoly, the poi- 
sonous compounds drunk by the commu- 
nity under the name of wine, the adultera- 
tious of home-made articles, and substitu- 
tion of British wines, whereby the revenue 
suffers to a prodigious extent—I have 
thought it expedient—nay, incumbent— 
upon me to use my most strenuous efforts 
to obtain a final decision upon the question 
this Session. My total independence from 
party in this House or in public, and the sup- 
port which this question has elicited from 
gentlemen of all political views, and all 
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sections of the community out of doors, 
encourage me in the vigorous prosecution 
of the design. 

Having a cause of sueh undoubted sound- 
ness, admitted by the leading statesmen of 
the day to be ripe for discussion and 
prompt action, and being personally free 
from any motives but those of advantage 
to the country, benefit to the revenue, and 
the paramount considerations of extended 
international good, combined with the com- 
fort and ultimate amelioration of the British 
people, I confidently and most earnestly 
anticipate a favourable and a final determi- 
nation of this great question on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

In illustration. of the various heads of 
inquiry, I will briefty give the House some 
few facts from which I have drawn my 
conclusions. 

Taking first in order the financial bearing 
of this question. I think the startling re- 
sults shown by the tea, coffee, sugar, Post 
Office, and other heads where large reduc- 
tions have taken place, must convince all 
unprejudiced minds that the same result 
will naturally follow with wine; and al- 
though it will be necessary to consume six 
times the present quantity, I adhere to my 
opinion of last year, that in two or three 
years that would be accomplished. 

[The hon. Member here referred to the 
evidence of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Forrester, 
Mr. Porter; Mr. Redding, and others, 
before the Committee of 1852, showing 
that the revenue would be vastly increased 
by the reduction of the duty. ] 

I find in the Montreal Weekly Herald 
of September 3, 1853, the following curious 
facts respecting consumption. Perhaps 
the most remarkable article in our cata- 
logue, however, is wine :—Annual British 
consumption of wine per head, two and a 
quarter pints; annual Canadian consump- 
tion of wine per head, five pints. Here 
we see a very large consumption of wine 
in the province, when it is considered that 
the calculation is made per head for the 
entire population, It is probable that the 
difference in this respect is caused by the 
comparative lowness of the provincial 
duties upon the cheaper description of 
wine, which enable them to be used freely 
in Canada by classes who only taste wine 
as a rare luxury in England, where the 
duties are so contrived as to keep out all 
but the high-priced wines. 

There is so general a concurrence of 
opinion amongst all practical impartial 





judges upon this point, that I think I may 
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safely dismiss that branch of the inquiry 
without further observation, with the con- 
clusion, that the House will admit with 
me, that the revenue, after an interval, 
would recover itself to the same or a 
greater amount. 

It may be well to make a passing refer- 
ence to a point intimately connected with 
revenue—I mean the subject of British 
wines. This branch of commerce has 
been on the inerease for many years past, 
and the annual consumption of these wines 
is caleulated at more than 600,000 gallons. 
Many of these wines approach so nearly 
to the appearance and character of foreign 
wines, which they imitate, that a very 
large quantity of British port, sherry, and 
champagne are so consumed, by whieh, of 
course, the revenue suffers. This is par- 
ticularly the case with champagne made of 
foreign grapes, having foreign labels and 
corks. 

The manufacture of this wine is carried 
on to a large extent in many parts of the 
country, especially at Reading and at 
Leeds, as well as at the manufactory of 
Messrs. Walker, of Goswell Street, who 
have a very large demand for these wines. 
The very obliging head of this establish- 
ment told me some time ago that their 
business was increasing to such an extent 
that it was necessary to add a 20,000-gal- 
lon vat to their establishment. This gen- 
tleman was examined before the Commit- 
tee of 1852, and said that his sales were 
45,000 gallons per annum, of which 10,000 
were British Port, and 9,000 gallons Bri- 
tish Sherry. So that, assuming other 
British manufacturers to sell an equal pro- 
portion of these imitations of foreign wines, 
they displace an equal quantity of duty- 
paying wine, and there is a loss of 50,000I. 
to the revenue, without taking into account 
the champagne, by far the most generally 
consumed, but of the amount of whieh I 
have no accurate data. Mr. Walker was 
of opinion that if the wine duties were 
gradually reduced from 5s. 9d. per gal- 
Jon to 2s. per gallon in four years, ex- 
isting interests would not be injuriously 
affected. 

I will now solicit the attention of the 
House while I endeavour to enter upon the 
second branch of this inquiry, though, 
probably, the first and all-important in its 
effects and consequences—I mean, the 
social, the moral, the sanitary bearings 
upon the community, and the operation 
thereby effected upon our national charac- 
ter. Sir, I think the day has gone by 


Mr. Oliveira 
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when any Minister will declare in this 
House—even one enjoying the deserved 
esteem and popularity of the right hon. 
Gentleman—that the moral and social 
character of the people are matters of 
indifference, and that he desires to raise 
revenue, though it be from sources which 
tend to the vice, the demoralisation, 
and the debasement of the people. The 
right hon. Gentleman will, I am sure, both 
from his own kind nature, and his large 
experience, advocate an opposite theory.— 
[The hon. Member here read extracts 
from the evidence of Mr. Porter and 
others, showing the better moral condi- 
tion resulting from the use of wine instead 
of spirits. ] 

It is weil known that this is the case on 
the Continent, where wines are produced, 
and generally consumed by the people. 
My experience, which extends over very 
many years, has led me to observe that 
you rarely witness any symptoms of in- 
toxication amongst the lower orders of 
these countries—and when Englishmen of 
the same class go to these countries, they 
form the exeeption. This is strikingly 
the case with British seamen, when they 
land in foreign parts where wines are 
cheap. 

In the large manufacturing towns of 
France, I was informed on a recent tour, 
that the working elasses drank wines in 
moderation ; that drunkenness and spirit- 
drinking were searcely known. Referring 
to the great uses and benefits derived from 
wine in a sanitary point of view, it is im- 
possible to enumerate the immense number 
of advantages to the human frame which 
this great production of Providence yields to 
man. In the course of my inquiries through- 
out this and other countries, I find one uni- 
versal opinion amongst gentlemen of the me- 
dical and surgical professions, that the use 
of wine, whether as a general supporter 
of the system, as a tonic, as a restorative 
after siekness, or to fortify and strengthen 
the constitution, may be considered as the 
safest, the most efficacious, and the most 
beneficial in its results; and it is a re- 
markable circumstance, that in the course 
of a pretty active communication with 
those learned professions, both personal 
and by correspondence, I have met with 
universal support, numbering, as I do, 
amongst my general committee a list of 
distinguished names, which shows the 
lively, disinterested, and practical interest 
which that learned body take in the ques- 
tion ; all the more valuable, that it is free 
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from the most remote suspicion of interest 
or prejudice. 

The right hon. Gentleman himself has, 
in my estimation, passed the strongest 
commendation upon wine as a useful ar- 
ticle in the general economy of man’s 
dietary, when he said, 


“Considering that wine was one of the great 
gifts of Providence to man, considering what a 
place it occupied among the means of subsistence, 
considering how many useful and wholesome 
ends it subserved in connection with his physi- 
cal temperament, considering the manner in 
which it may be used as a competing article 
with alcoholic spirit, he must confess that it was 
most desirable, if it were possible, to make an 
important change in the duties upon wine,”—[ 3 
Hansard, cxxv. 634.] 


Pliny says— 
“ Vino aluntur vires sanguis calorque hominum.” 


With respect to the use of wine and 
spirits, the great chemist, Liebig, says:— 


“ Spirits, by their action on the nerves, enable 
a man to make up the deficient power at the ex- 
pense of his body. He draws, so to speak, a biil 
on his health, which must always be renewed, be- 
cause for want of means he cannot take it up. 
He consumes his capital instead of his interest, 
and the result is the inevitable bankruptcy of the 
body. 
« Wine, as a restorative, as a means of refresh- 
ment when the powers of life are exhausted, of 
giving animation and energy where man has to 
strnggle with days of sorrow; as a means of 
correction and compensation when misproportion 
occurs in nutrition, and the organism is deranged 
in its operations ; and as a means of protection 
against transient organic disturbance, wine is sur- 
passed by no product of nature or of art. The 
nobler wines of the Rhine, and many of those of 
Bordeaux are distinguished above all others by 
producing a minimum of injurious after effects. 
In no part of Germany do the apothecaries’ esta- 
blishments bring so low a price as in the rich 
cities on the Rhine, for the wine is the universal 
medicine for the healthy as well as the sick; it 
is considered as milk for the aged. The commer- 
cial value of wine is directly proportioned to 
its immediate effects, and inversely proportioned 
to its disagreeable after effects.” 


The senior surgeon of Middlesex Hos- 
pital said: — 


‘* Every one experienced in the medical treat- 
ment of the sick, knows the great value of wine 
properly administered. Its healing effects are 
more marked in them than in the rich. In many 
lingering illnesses, when the stomach will scarcely 
tolerate food or medicine, we rely principally on 
wine for preserving the life of the patient. In an 
hospital, the wine merchant’s bill is always a 
serious item of expense. In the Middlesex Hos- 
pital the average daily number of patients is 250 ; 
the average annual consumption of wine is two 
pipes. Speaking for myself, were wine cheaper, 
I should prescribe it more frequently than I do, in 
lieu of porter or spirits.” 
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I will take the liberty of reading a short 
but very —— letter from my hon. 
Friend, the Member for the West Riding, 
on being applied to as to the best mode of 
‘* opening the trade in spirits :”-— 

“In reply to your inquiry, I venture to suggest 
that the best way of dealing with the monopoly of 
spirits is to abstain from drinking them, which for 
upwards of twenty years I have done. Depend 
on it, they are nothing better than slow poison, 
even if taken moderately. What they are when 
taken in excess, the records of our gaols, lunatic 
asylums, and coroners’ inquests will inform you. 

“TI am, Sir, your ebedient servant, 
* Ricnarp Coppen.” 


The consumption of spirits (Porter’s 
Tables) in the three Kingdoms by the 
adult population is per head per an- 
num— 


England we eve 2} gallons. 
Treland ... ove =A 3 i 
Scotland i eo» 11} a 


I will now offer a few remarks upon the 
international’ question, admitted on all 
hands to be of paramount importance. 
There are two branches to this part of my 
inquiry, the one referring to commercial 
relations and’ extended facilities for the 
consumption of British goods, the other 
to the cordial and peaceful understanding 
so necessary to consolidate the balance of 
power, as well as to strengthen the alliance 
of Western Europe for the maintenance of 
great and pacific principles. 

I feel assured that I shall command the 
warm support as well of this House as 
of the community at large throughout this 
great country, in venturing to hope that 
the most sincere and intimate alliance may 
continue to exist between our powerful 
neighbour and ally, France; more than 
ever necessary in the present critical times, 
as a barrier against lawless aggression, to 
promote the restoration of peace. 

I ean speak from personal observation, 
obtained by a recent visit to that country, 
of the earnest desire amongst the leading 
statesmen and many public bodies, to see 
a cordial, lasting, and imdissoluble alliance 
between the two greatest countries in the 
world, alike remarkable for their advanced 
civilisation and stedfast adherence to the 
great cause of peace, I believe it will be 
found that the Government of the Emperor 
of the French are most willing to reduce 
their tatiff as regards the importation of 
British goods, ° 

I would refer to the recent decree affect- 
ing coal and iron in proof of this policy. 
A reduction upon raw cotton has also taken 
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and the causes which, in my opinion, led 
him to postpone (I hoped till this present 
Session) a reduction of the wine duties. 
On the 18th of April last the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer submitted to the House 
his general statement of the finances of 
the country, in a speech which all who 
heard it must admit to have been one of 
the most comprehensive and masterly com- 
positions ever pronounced in this House. 
If its composition and its effective delivery 
were of the highest order, it must be con- 
sidered likewise as one of practical and 
minute detail into all the branches of 
revenue and sources of taxation, examining, 
in a masterly spirit, all the complicated 
and varied items of our national income 
and expenditure—readjusting with a criti- 
eal and fair discrimination many branches 
of revenue hitherto unequal in their opera- 
tion, and effecting so many reductions and 
total removal of duties and taxes, that 
whatever disappointment I might have felt 
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Coffee.— Amount entered for home consumption in 
1851—eleven months ending 
| Dee. 5, was ... --» 30,170,020 Ibs. 
| 1852 ” 31,873,462 ,, 
| 


1853 34,143,156 ” 
These figures I extract from the official 
tables issued by the Board of Trade, 
The wine duties produced, as per return 
No. 817, moved for by my hon. Friend the 
| Member for Lambeth, Mr. Williams :— 
In 1851 £1,821,123 


1852 1,776,247 
1853 1,795,013 


» 


” 
” 


| Showing the languor which still affects 
| this article as regards revenue, notwith. 
| standing the remarkable increase in other 
consumable items. 

The period when other reductions and 
alterations in duties, as the stamps and 
| assessed taxes, have taken effect is too 
| limited to be able to form any correct data 
as to the ratio of increase; but it is ob. 
vious that all consumable products have 





at the wine duty being left where it was, | been largely enjoyed by the people all over 
I conceived that the same genius and | the kingdom: a result as gratifying in its 
energy which dictated the reductions then | effect upon the comfort of the population 
proposed, would in due time be applied to | as it is clearly an indieation that these 


a source of wealth only requiring to be wise and just removals of imposts must 


developed by a large diminution to render 
it one of the most productive contributors 


to the national income. Upon the last 
occasion when I had the honour to address 
the House upon this topic, I presented a de- 
tailed table, showing that the wine duty had 
remained stationary in amount for the last 
twenty years, notwithstanding the vastly 
increased wealth that had been aequired in 
the same period, and that the population 
had more than doubled. We have now 
passed through another year of general 
prosperity, remarkable for the stimulus 
imparted to consumption in those articles 
subjected to a reduction of duty. I will 
take four of these articles most used by 
the community at large :— 


Cocoa.—The amount entered for home consump- 
tion in 
1851—eleven months ending 
Dec, 5, was ... 


2,843,755 lbs. 

1852 3,121,435 ,, 

1853 ie 3,898,070 

Sugar entered for home consumption in 

1851—eleven months ending 
Dec. 5, was ... 


” 


5,840,940 ewt. 

6,467,404 

6,824,893 ,, 
consumption in 


1852 
1853 ig 
Tea.—Amount entered for home 
1851—eleven months ending 
Dee. 5, was ... «-- 49,764,193 Ibs. 
4) 61,043,518 _,, 
54,507,834 


” 


1852 
1853 


Mr. Oliveira 


have had their favourable action in many 
ways, and through various channels upon 
the revenue of the eountry. And taking 
the aggregate reduction upon articles sub- 
ject to duty or excise, as stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself in October 
last, at two millions, there was in the 
quarter ending at that period a sum of 
four hundred thousand pounds over the 
same quarter in the preceding year, and 
the surplus upon the past year is of a most 
encouraging character. 

The right hon. Gentleman last year 
removed all the impediments which stood 
in the way of this question. First, he 
reduced the duty npon tea by a scale of 
gradual diminution which, whilst it will 
give time for the production of increased 
supply, and not suddenly disturb revenue, 
will, in its beneficial and commercial effects, 
be felt and appreciated in every cottage 
throughout the land. The same may be 
said with reference to the total removal of 
the excise upon soap—a most objectionable 
and impolitie tax —and felt to be a grievous 
burden to the masses of, the people. 
will not detain the House by going into an 
analysis of the numerous articles upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman either abo- 
lished or reduced import duties, by whieh 
commercial affairs have been facilitated 
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and benefited, and vexatious restrictions 
abolished. Neither will I occupy unneces- 
sary time by dwelling upon the advantages 
of the reduction in the stamp duties or 
other topics, not immediately connected 
with this subjeet, except as proving that 
the Government has most clearly adopted 
the principle of reduction in the amount of 
duties, with a view to their increase, and 
that the increase has followed as a corol- 
lary to the proposition in every ease where 
it has had time for fair development. 
During the interval which has elapsed 
since this House last met, I have given 
my exclusive time and attention to the 
study of this question in all its varied and 
complicated bearings. I have done this 
from a conviction of the grave responsi- 
bility which attaches to the disturbance of 
any great commercial subject embracing, 
as this does, interests vitally affecting pri- 
vate enterprise, the investment of large 
capitals, the negotiations and productions 
of foreign countries, and a eonsiderable 
branch of the imperial revenue. I view 


with a due regard the precautions to be 
observed by a public man in venturing to 
carry on an investigation into topics of this 
serious and important nature—and I hope 
to be acquitted from the charge of prema- 


ture and inconsiderate discussion by this 
House and the public. 

Having a due regard to all the interests 
concerned; looking to the revenue of the 
country; taking into account the mercan- 
tile firms whose fortunes are invested in 
this trade; considering the advantages 
likely to accrue to many branches of Eng- 
lish industry; looking also to the benefits 
that may ensue through the increased in- 
tercourse with foreign countries; and being 
convinced of the immense results that we 
may anticipate in improving the social and 
sanitary condition of the people by an 
immediate and very large reduction in this 
duty—viewing, on the other hand, the 
evils which now prevail, as shown by the 
trade being a virtual monopoly, the poi- 
sonous compounds drunk by the commu- 
nity under the name of wine, the adultera- 
tions of home-made articles, and substitu- 
tion of British wines, whereby the revenue 
suffers to a prodigious extent—I have 
thought it expedient—nay, incumbent— 
upon me to use my most strenuous efforts 
to obtain a final decision upon the question 
this Session. My total independence from 
party in this House or in public, and the sup- 
Port which this question has elicited from 
gentlemen of all political views, and all 


{Fes. 14, 1854} 
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sections of the community out of doors, 
encourage me in the vigorous prosecution 
of the design. 

Having a cause of such undoubted sound- 
ness, admitted by the leading statesmen of 
the day to be ripe for diseussion and 
prompt action, and being personally free 
from any motives but those of advantage 
to the country, benefit to the revenue, and 
the paramount considerations of extended 
international good, combined with the com- 
fort and ultimate amelioration of the British 
people, I confidently and most earnestly 
anticipate a favourable and a final determi- 
nation of this great question on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

In illustration of the various heads of 
inquiry, I will briefly give the House some 
few facts from which I have drawn my 
conclusions. 

Taking first in order the financial bearing 
of this question. 1 think the startling re- 
sults shown by the tea, coffee, sugar, Post 
Office, and other heads where large reduc- 
tions have taken place, must convince all 
unprejudiced minds that the same result 
will naturally follow with wine; and al- 
though it will be necessary to consume six 
times the present quantity, I adhere to my 
opinion of last year, that in two or three 
years that would be accomplished. 

{The hon. Member here referred to the 
evidence of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Forrester, 
Mr. Porter, Mr. Redding, and others, 
before the Committee of 1852, showing 
that the revenue would be vastly increased 
by the reduction of the duty. } 

1 find in the Montreal Weekly Herald 
of September 3, 1853, the following curious 
facts respecting consumption. Perhaps 
the most remarkable article in our cata- 
logue, however, is wine :—Annual British 
consumption of wine per head, two and a 
quarter pints; annual Canadian consump- 
tion of wine per head, five pints. Here 
we see a very large consumption of wine 
in the province, when it is considered that 
the calculation is made per head for the 
entire population. It is probable that the 
difference in this respect is caused by the 
comparative lowness of the provincial 
duties upon the cheaper description of 
wine, which enable them to be used freely 
in Canada by classes who only taste wine 
as a rare luxury in England, where the 
duties are so contrived as to keep out all 
but the high-priced wines, 

There is so general a concurrence of 
opinion amongst all practical impartial 
judges upon this point, that I think I may 
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safely dismiss that branch of the inquiry; when any Minister will declare in this 
without further observation, with the po House—even one enjoying the deseryed 
clusion, that the House will admit with esteem and popularity of the right hon, 
me, that the revenue, after an interval, | Gentleman—that the moral and _ sogig] 
would recover itself to the same or a|character of the people are matters of 
greater amount. indifference, and that he desires to raise 
It may be well to make a passing refer- | revenue, though it be from sources which 
ence to a point intimately connected with | tend to the vice, the demoralisation, 
revenue—I mean the subject of British and the debasement of the people. The 
wines. This branch of commerce has right hon. Gentleman will, I am sure, both 
been on the increase for many years past, from his own kind nature, and his largo 
and the annual consumption of these wines experience, advocate an opposite theory,— 
is calculated at more than 600,000 gallons. '| [The hon. Member here read extracts 
Many of these wines approach so nearly from the evidence of Mr. Porter and 
to the appearance and character of foreign others, showing the better moral condi- 
wines, which they imitate, that a very tion resulting from the use of wine instead 
large quantity of British port, sherry, and | of spirits. } 
champagne are so consumed, by which, of| It is well known that this is the case on 
course, the revenue suffers. This is par- | the Continent, where wines are produced, 
ticularly the case with champagne made of | and generally consumed by the people, 
foreign grapes, having foreign labels and | My experience, which extends over very 
corks. |many years, has led me to observe that 
The manufacture of this wine is carried | you rarely witness any symptoms of in- 
on to a large extent in many parts of the | toxication amongst the lower orders of 
country, especially at Reading and at) these countries—and when Englishmen of 
Leeds, as well as at the manufactory of the same class go to these countries, they 
Messrs. Walker, of Goswell Street, who form the exception. This is strikingly 
have a very large demand for these wines. | the case with British seamen, when they 
The very obliging head of this establish-| land in foreign parts where wines are 
ment told me some time ago that their | cheap. 
In the large manufacturing towns of 


business was increasing te such an extent | 
that it was necessary to add a 20,000-gal- | France, I was informed on a recent tour, 


Jon vat to their establishment. that the working classes drank wines in 


tleman was examined before the Commit- 
tee of 1852, and said that his sales were 


45,000 gallons per annum, of whieh 10,000 | 


were British Port, and 9,000 gallons Bri- 
tish Sherry. So that, assuming other 
British manufacturers to sell an equal pro- 
portion of these imitations of foreign wines, 
they displace an equal quantity of duty- 
paying wine, and there is a loss of 50,0000. 
to the revenue, without taking into account 
the champagne, by far the most generally 


consumed, but of the amount of which I | 


have no accurate data. Mr. Walker was 
of opinion that if the wine duties were 
gradually reduced from 5s. 9d. per gal- 
lon to 2s. per gallon in four years, ex- 
isting interests would not be injuriously 
affected. 

I will now solicit the attention of the 
Tfouse while I endeavour to enter upon the 
second branch of this inquiry, though, 
probably, the first and all-important in its 
effects and consequences—l mean, the 
social, the moral, the sanitary bearings 
upon the community, and the operation 
thereby effected upon our national charac- 
ter. Sir, I think the day has gone by 


Mr. Oliveira 


This gen- | 


moderation ; that drunkenness and spirit- 
| drinking were searcely known. Referring 
to the great uses and benefits derived from 
wine in a sanitary point of view, it is im- 
possible to enumerate the immense number 
of advantages to the human frame which 
this great production of Providence yields to 
man. In the course of my inquiries through- 
out this and other countries, I find one uni- 
versal opinion amongst gentlemen of theme- 
dical and surgical professions, that the use 
of wine, whether as a general supporter 
of the system, as a tonie, as a restorative 
after sickness, or to fortify and strengthen 
the constitution, may be considered as the 
safest, the most efficacious, and the most 
beneficial in its results ; and it is a re 
markable circumstanee, that in the course 
of a pretty active communication with 
those learned professions, both personal 
and by eorrespondence, I have met with 
universal support, numbering, as I do, 
amongst my general committee a list of 
distinguished names, which shows the 
lively, disinterested, and practical interest 
which that learned body take in the ques- 
tion ; all the more valuable, that it is free 
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from the most remote suspicion of interest 
or prejudice. 

The right hon. Gentleman himself has, 
in my estimation, passed the strongest 
commendation upon wine as a useful ar- 
ticle in the general economy of man’s 
dietary, when he said, 


“Considering that wine was one of the great 
gifts of Providence to man, considering what a 
place it occupied among the means of subsistence, 
considering how many useful and wholesome 
ends it subserved in connection with his physi- 
cal temperament, considering the manner in 
which it may be used as a competing article 
with alcoholic spirit, he must confess that it was 
most desirable, if it were possible, to make an 
important change in the duties upon wine.”—[ 3 
Hansard, cxxv. 634.] 


Pliny says— 
“Vino aluntur vires sanguis calorque hominum.” 


With respect to the use of wine and 
spirits, the great chemist, Liebig, says:— 


“Spirits, by their action on the nerves, enable 
aman to make up the deficient power at the ex- 
pense of his body. He draws, so to speak, a bill 
on his health, which must always be renewed, be- 
cause for want of means he cannot take it up. 
He consumes his capital instead of his interest, 
and the result is the inevitable bankruptcy of the 
body. 

“Wine, as a restorative, as a means of refresh- 
ment when the powers of life are exhausted, of 
giving animation and energy where man has to 
struggle with days of sorrow; as a means of 
correction and compensation when misproportion 
occurs in nutrition, and the organism is deranged 
in its operations ; and as a means of protection 
against transient organic disturbance, wine is sur- 
passed by no product of nature or of art. The 
nobler wines of the Rhine, and many of those of 
Bordeaux are distinguished above all others by 
producing a minimum of injurious after effects. 
In no part of Germany do the apothecaries’ esta- 
blishments bring so low a price as in the rich 
cities on the Rhine, for the wine is the universal 
medicine for the healthy as well as the sick; it 
is considered as milk for the aged. The commer- 
cial value of wine is directly proportioned to 
its immediate effects, and inversely proportioned 
to its disagreeable after effects.” 


The senior surgeon of Middlesex Hos- 
pital said: — 


“Every one experienced in the medical treat- 
ment of the sick, knows the great value of wine 
properly administered. Its healing effects are 
more marked in them than in the rich. In many 
lingering illnesses, when the stomach will scarcely 
tolerate food or medicine, we rely principally on 
wine for preserving the life of the patient. In an 
hospital, the wine merchant’s bill is always a 
serious item of expense. In the Middlesex Hos- 
Pital the average daily number of patients is 250; 
the average annual consumption of wine is two 
— Speaking for myself, were wine cheaper, 
' should prescribe it more frequently than I do, in 
lieu of porter or spirits.” 





I will take the liberty of reading a short 
but very expressive letter from my hon. 
Friend, the Member for the West Riding, 
on being applied to as to the best mode of 
“‘ opening the trade in spirits :””— 

“In reply to your inquiry, I venture to suggest 
that the best way of dealing with the monopoly of 
spirits is to abstain from drinking them, which for 
upwards of twenty years I have done. Depend 
on it, they are nothing better than slow poison, 
even if taken moderately. What they are when 
taken in excess, the records of our gaols, lunatic 
asylums, and coroners’ inquests will inform you. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
* Ricnarp CospEn.” 


The consumption of spirits (Porter’s 
Tables) in the three Kingdoms by tho 
adult population is per head per an- 
num— 

England - 3f gallons. 
3 


Treland ... on ” 
Scotland eee oo 1 1} ” 


I will now offer a few remarks upon the 
international question, admitted on all 
hands to be of paramount importance. 
There are two branches to this part of my 
inquiry, the one referring to commercial 
relations and extended facilities for the 
consumption of British goods, the other 
to the cordial and peaceful understanding 
so necessary to consolidate the balance of 
power, as well as to strengthen the alliance 
of Western Europe for the maintenance of 
great and pacific principles. 

I feel assured that I shall command the 
warm support as well of this House as 
of the community at large throughout this 
great country, in venturing to hope that 
the most sincere and intimate alliance may 
continue to exist between our powerful 
neighbour and ally, France; more than 
ever necessary in the present critical times, 
as a barrier against lawless aggression, to 
promote the restoration of peace. 

I can speak from personal observation, 
obtained by a recent visit to that country, 
of the earnest desire amongst the leading 
statesmen and many public bodies, to see 
a cordial, lasting, and indissoluble alliance 
between the two greatest countries in the 
world, alike remarkable for their advanced 
civilisation and stedfast adherence to the 
great cause of peace. I believe it will be 
found that the Government of the Emperor 
of the French are most willing to reduce 
their tariff as regards the importation of 
British goods. 

I would refer to the recent decree affect- 
ing coal and iron in proof of this policy. 
A reduction upon raw cotton has also taken 
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place, and all materials used in the con- 
struction of ships were about to be admit- 
ted duty free, as well as foreign ships 
admitted into French ports upon a footing 
with French ones. These two last subjects 
have, however, been postponed, but will, I 
trust, be carried ere long. 

I am privileged to say, from conversa- 
tions I had with M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. 
Ducos, Minister of Marine, and M. Magne, 
Minister of Commerce and Public Works, 


that the policy of the French Government | 
is that of progress in the sense of free | 


trade, and that their commercial views are 
those of strict reciprocity and mutual re- 
ductions as regards Great Britain. 


The same sentiments were conveyed to | 


me by the French Minister, Count Walew- 
ski,-and I hope under the present aspect of 


affairs, so great an occasion will not be al- | 
lowed to pass of proving to France our sin- | 


eerity and our resolutions to stand firmly 


together, as that which would be accom- | 


plished by a spontaneous, immediate, and 
large reduction of duty upon the chief pro- 
duction of that country. 

I know nothing that would have a more 
favourable effect upon the feelings of the 
French people towards us—nor would any- 


thing tend so much to strengthen the 
hands of the French Government in bring- ' 
ing about those reductions upon our goods | 


which they are anxious to effeet. 

I believe that Irish linens, pottery, and 
other articles, will be considered with re- 
ference to this reduction. There can be 
little doubt that both Spain and Portugal, 
through the introduction of railways, and 
the more frequent intercourse with this 
country, are gradually improving in the 
knowledge of the principles of commerce ; 
and that we may anticipate, at no distant 
date, enlarged facilities for British con- 
sumption in both those countries. 
events, our proceedings with reference to 
this question, so interesting to their agri- 
culture, must awaken a feeling of activity 
which will add to the energy of the party 
of progress and enlightenment in the Penin- 
sula. The commercial and international 
benefit from these sources will be fully un- 
derstood by the House. Germany is al- 
ready a great customer to the English ma- 
nufacturer, and fully entitles herself to all 
our generosity with respect to her wines. 
No difference of opinion exists in this 
House as to the advantages to be derived 
from an extension of the principles of free 
trade; and this subject is one of the most 


Mr. Oliveira 
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At all | 


Ditics. 


' legitimate and fertile branches of that dog. 
trine. 

A somewhat controverted subject stil] 
remains for me to touch upon. I mean 
the amount of supply necessary to meet 
_our extended requirements, and the capa: 
bility of that supply being largely increased, 
As this is a matter upon which some highly 
| respectable members of the trade have 
| some apprehensions, I have fortified my- 
| self with all the most correct and reliable 
data, to prove, as I think, incontestably, 
the sourees of supply to be inexhaustible, 
the capability of increased produce bound. 
less and illimitable. Nay, further, taking 
our increased consumption at a maximum, 
| the apprehension of a deficiency is chime. 
rical and absurd. Although this subject 
is necessarily one of detail, in which I fear 
the House will take but little interest, | 
must ask for its kind indulgence, whilst 
endeavour to go as quickly as the impor. 
tance of the inquiry will admit of, into the 
relative capabilities of produce and supply 
of the great wine districts of Europe, 
which may be enumerated as follows :— 
Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, Si- 
cily, Greece, and the Ionian Islands, 
[The hon. Member here read at great 
length a correspondence which showed 
the products of these countries to be enor- 
mous, and their capabilities illimitable.] 
| The hon. Member proceeded : I hope 
from these evidences, to which I could add 
many more, that those parties who feel so 
_keen an apprehension of our not obtaining 
a sufficient supply, will be convinced, this 
‘never could be a serious question of anx- 
iety, but has been adroitly imported into 
| the discussion as an element to divert the 
| unwary from the real point at issue. Upon 
| similar objections being raised as to the 
| supply of tea, what said Dr. Bowring the 
other day at Manchester. The learned 
Doctor said :— 

“ T recollect well the time when the East India 
Company, representing the most powerful mono- 
poly which has ever been constituted, declared by 
their advocates, both in and out of Parliament, 
that the removal of that monopoly and the de- 
struction of that privilege of which they were the 
holders, would tend to the destruction of the 
China trade. At that time the export of tea 
from China was about 33,000,000 lbs., and it was 
represented that it was only to the influence of 
that huge body that that great quantity could be 
obtained, that prices were kept at a moderate rate, 
and that the quantity was secured for the British 
consumers. , 

“* Now, gentlemen, that monopoly, great, gigal- 
tic, and powerful as it was, was overthrown by 
the greater power of public opinion, and by the 
energetic demands of intelligent commercial men. 


| 








Wine 


When I left China she was not only able to export 
33,000,000 Ibs. of tea, but 100,000,000 Ibs. in the 
year 1852, and not only has the price not been 
raised, but it has been eonsiderably lowered to 
the British consumer, and so far from their being 
any deterioration of quality, I venture to say that 
no better teas have ever come into the markets of 
the world than those which have been produced 
under this diminution of price, and this augmen- 
tation of demand. 

“Some alarm had been expressed, he was told, 
if we opened the tea trade more fully, lest there 
should be an insufficient supply ; but he could as- 
sure them that there was no fear of that. "The 
quantity used here was but a drop in a bucket to 
what the Chinese themselves used, and to what 
was necessarily produced, He had no fear that 
China would be able to supply any amount of tea 
we might require.” 

Now, Sir, I believe that I may say every- 
thing of wine which has so well been said 
by Dr. Bowring of tea. At all events, 
with the evidences I have adduced, the 
supply, according to present cultivation, 
stands as follows :— 

Galls, Pipes. 
and 
545,041,666 equal to 5,450,416 
9,000,000 


Germany 
Austria 
France .....-+-+-+. 900,000,000 ,, 
Spain and Portu- 
ate 


gal ......--. 600,000,000 ,, 
Italy and Greece 
(BAY)... cececeeee 


6,000,000 


106,000,000 = ,, 1,000,000 


2,145,041,666 21,450,416 


Or 21,450,416 pipes to meet the general 
consumption of the world, ours at present 
constituting a mere fractional part of that 
prodigious quantity. I, therefore, dismiss 
this branch of the subject from my mind 
—accompanying it with a fervent hope, 
that, as the development of the yet virgin 
sources of production in this branch of 
agricultural enterprise eouples with it the 
noblest aspirations of man in his moral 
and social improvement, the enlarged in- 
ternational relations between the civilised 
nations of the world, and the fruitful ad- 
vantages to the marvellous commercial 
activity of our own great country, my 
humble efforts in this great cause will in- 
duce the Government to dismiss all trade 
interests, rivalries, and party eonsidera- 
tions in the treatment of this important 
national question. An important point 
still remains for consideration, and one in- 
volving a financial question of some mag- 
nitude. I allude to the large amount of 
money that has been paid by importers 
upon their stock in the belief that no al- 
teration of duty would take place, and, as 
the members of the trade allege, distinctly 
pledged to be refunded to them by Treasury 
Minute of July, 1843, confirmed by that of 
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1852. As to the precise conditions under 
which these Treasury Minutes were issued, 
whether during treaty negotiations only, or 
as a permanent safeguard to the importers 
in the event of a reduction of duty, I will 
not take upon me to say, but after having 
looked carefully into the peculiar bearings 
of this trade, the necessity of keeping large 
stocks in hand for many years, and the 
large eapital invested in stock, as well as in 
duty, I am elearly of opinion that neither 
this House nor the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
ever sanction a principle so at variance 
with sound policy, with equity, or with 
that confidence which should always exist 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the commercial interests. I am the more 
induced to press upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a liberal and just settlement of 
this question, beeause I am led to believe 
that it is the only grievance felt by the 
trade, and that if some arrangement could 
be made for the adjustment of this point, 
the trade would concur im any alteration 
that might be made in the duty, thus giv- 
ing their active co-operation in making up 
a temporary deficiency of revenue by their 
exertions to obtain increased importation 
and enlarged consumption. 

I have now completed my task, and, 
although but imperfectly, I have brought 
before this House the leading features of 
this great question, in its connection with 
eommercial freedom, revenue, its bearing 
upon our relations with foreign countries, 
and the claims which it has in a moral 
point of view. 

I have occupied a far greater portion of 
the time of this House than I had contem- 
plated, and I beg to express my grateful 
feelings for the indulgence which has been 
so fully granted me. However defective 
my statement of this large and complicated 
subject may appear, I feel that its own in- 
trinsie importance will have justified me in 
the course I have adopted. Due regard for 
the revenue, and the suseeptibility of the 
trade, induced me to think that it was my 
duty to enter upon the inquiry thus early. 
I now appeal to this House in the cause of 
that freedom of commerce which all parties 
have affirmed. I appeal to the sacred in- 
terests which are involved in an extension 
of eommercial relations with the countries 
of Europe, more especially with that great 
country, in whose firm alliance with us rests 
the peace of the world and the advance of 
civilisation. I appeal to the improved con- 
dition of the middling and industrial classes, 
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that may arise from weaning them from the 
use of those strong and exciting drinks, 
which, whilst they stupefy and degrade the 
peuple, add millions of expenditure to the 
criminal and judicial proceedings of the 
country; and I boldly ask the Chancellor 
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| belonging to the Peruvian Government, 
‘could not last longer than eight or ten 
'years. If this were the case, he could 
only say that the farmers in his part of 
the country, and he believed those of Eng. 


land also, would find it very difficult to 


of the Exchequer, in the real advocacy of procure a substitute for it. He was glad, 
these anticipations, to forego, for a short however, to find that, from a statement 
period, a small amount of revenue, which | made a few days since in the Times, a 
will benefit the country in so many other better account was given of the supply, 
ways. Although I have thought it my! which was said to be 8,000,000 tons, and, 
duty to press the consideration of this from a report made by a French engineer 
question upon the attention of Her Ma-|on behalf of the Peruvian Government, 
jesty’s Government, especially in connection | the supply was estimated to exist, suffi. 
with our French alliance, I confess that, cient to supply this country, at the present 
looking to the increased estimates required rate of importation, for a century to come. 
for the public service, I shall leave the en- Now, if the latter opinion was at all well 
tire subject with the right hon. the Chan- | founded, or if it were so far true that an 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the confident | increased supply of this invaluable article 
hope that he will do whatever he may of manure could be procured, it would be 
consider most to the interest, the honour, of the greatest possible benefit to agricul- 
and the permanent welfare of the country. ture and to that of the population gene. 
I shall, therefore, beg leave to withdraw rally, from the great increase that the ap- 


the Resolution. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member has 
set a precedent, which I hope will not be 
followed. He has spoken at considerable 
length, and has left the House with no 
question before it to which a reply could 
be made. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


IMPORTATION OF GUANO. 

CotoneL BLAIR said that, in pursuance 
of a Motion he had given, he begged to 
call the attention of the House to a sub- 
ject which, whatever might be the feeling 
in England, was most seriously regarded 
in Scotland; he alluded to the present 
state of the guano market of this country. 
He believed hon. Gentlemen were most 
probably aware that the late Government 
received deputations from Scotland, and 
he had no doubt from England also, on 
this subject, as there was then a very 
general feeling that the guano islands did 
not rightly belong to the Peruvian Govern- 


ment; it had, however, been since admit-_ 


ted that they undoubtedly did, and this_ 


feeling had consequently ceased. This 
country, therefore, having no power to 
seize on these islands, it was left for its 
supply of guano entirely dependent on a 


system which he could but call one of the. 


most grievous monopolies that had ever 
existed, Within the last few weeks, he 
might state, a despatch had been received 
from the Admiral commanding on the Pa- 
cific station, in which it was stated that 


the supply of guano on the Chincha Islands, 


Mr. Oliveira 


| plication of guano gave to the producing 
power of the land. He thought that House 
would consider this question one well de- 
serving the attention of the Government. 
He had called the present system a griev- 
ous monopoly, and he would state why: 
| some eight or ten years ago the Peruvian 
| Government made arrangements with, and 
| appointed Messrs. Gibbs and Bright their 
'sole agents in this country, so that no 
ships received a supply of guano unless 
chartered by this firm; the consequence 
was, that at present the guano market was 
closed. He had received a letter froma 
friend in East Lothian, stating that, in 
answer to his request to be supplied with 
'400 tons of guano, Messrs. Gibbs and 
Bright had said that the demand having 
been greater than supposed they could not 
supply him. He also had good authority 
for stating that, to meet the extraordinary 
demand at Liverpool, there were but 1,500 
tons on hand, although the orders in that 
‘place alone amounted to upwards of 8,000 
tons. He could not avoid alluding to the 
impetus that the present state of things gave 
to companies in endeavouring to procure 
an article that would answer the same pur- 
| poses as guano, and the serious situation 
the Peruvian Government and Peruvian 
bondholders, who were entirely dependent 
on the guano supply for their payments, 
would find themselves in, should an article 
_ be produced that would be sold for 51. per 
| ton instead of 111., the present price for 
guano. That which gave the greatest Im- 
portance to this question was its connection 
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with the food of the people. He could | 
only speak, from his own experience of | 
Scotland, of the benefit derived from 

ano, though, he believed, it had been 
attended with similar results in England. 
He would beg to read the following ex- 
tracts from the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, on farming 
in East Lothian :— 

“The acreable produce of this county has been 
greatly increased from two causes, thorough drain- | 
age and application of guano; without its aid, | 
manure for the breadth of land growing root | 
crops could not have been obtained. ‘The average | 
produce of wheat, from the two causes combined, 
would have been raised not less than eight bushels | 
anacre. If ten were named it would not exceed 
the real increase. Barley and oats have been 
increased at least twelve or fourteen bushels ; 
beans by eight bushels an acre.” 


The following was a statement by Mr. 
Brodie, a gentleman well known to all 
connected with East Lothian :— 

“The amount spent on guano in this country is 
very considerable ; there are several farmers who 
purchase guano annually to the extent of 1,0002., 
and 400/. to 600/. is a common expenditure. The 

uce of the county has been greatly increased 
since the introduction of guano. Mr. J. Brodie 
is of opinion that guano has increased the 
average quantity of the wheat crop seven bushels 
an acre.” 


Tle would now read a calculation made by 
a gentleman whom the House would regard 
with all respect and consideration as an 
authority un this subject. The calculation 
he had alluded to was made by Mr. Caird, 
and was to the following effect :— 

“Taking the annual imports at 150,000 tons, the 
value of guano to this country may be reckoned 
equal to an annual increase, beyond the natural 
produce, of 10,000,000 bushels of wheat, more 
than the whole wheat produce of Scotland.” 


The President of the United States in his 
Address declared that measures had been 
taken to secure a more abundant supply of 
guano for that country. This showed the 
importance that Government attached to 
this subject, and he trusted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would also take such 
steps as would enable the agriculturists of 
this country to procure a more easy and 
abundant supply of guano than they at 
present are enabled to do. He would now 
beg to read an extract from a letter written 
on this subject by one who had devoted to 
it much of his time and attention. He 
said :— 

“Perhaps nothing could show more strongly 
the disadvantage to all parties in this country of 
the system in which the trade is at present con- 
ducted than the fact that, so great are the annoy- 
ances to which shipowners are subjected by the 
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English monopolist agents, that nearly one-half of 
the 70,000, tons imported into the United States 
in 1853 was carried in British ships. To accept 
a charter from that house, while other freights 
are good, is a kind of last resort, there being 
many fine British vessels now lying at the Chincha 
Islands, worth 20,000/., which have been kept 
lying there for 80 days and upwards and can’t get 
loaded—the arrangements are so absurdly restric- 
tive. A scarcity of shipping is therefore no suf- 
ficient plea for the present short supply. Had the 
80,000 tons of British shipping which carried 
their cargoes to the United States been encou- 
raged to come home, as they naturally would have 
preferred, and if the ships chartered for England 
received proper despatch in loading, we should 
have had at present an abundant supply. There 
seems a general conviction that the effective mode 
of dealing with this question would be to send 
out from the British Government some confiden- 
tial officer in their service on a special mission to 
Peru. The opportunity should be embraced while 
that Government is in a transition state; and 
such an officer, on the spot, and communicating 
direct with the Peruvian Government, would be 
able to get beyond the circle of dishonest inter- 
position, and so might succeed in convincing that 
nation of the enormous loss they sustain by a 
system which limits the sale of their guano and 
multiplies restrictions on the trade for the mere 
object of private gain.” 

If by negotiations on this question they 
could reduce the price of the article, they 
would confer a boon not only on agricul- 
ture, but, by increasing production, they 
would cheapen the price of provisions in 
this country. He also wished to ask the 
right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, whether he had received or 
knew of any information respecting the 
discovery of new guano islands, and if any 
step had been taken to secure them for 
this country? He would now beg to move 
or—— 

“Copies or extracts of any correspondence 
which the Government have had with the Peru- 
vian Government, on the subject of the importa- 
tion of guano.” 


Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I have only to 
say, with respect to the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant Member, that the papers he 
has moved for shall be laid upon the table. 
Far be it from me to differ from the argu- 
ments in favour of free trade which the 
hon. Gentleman has addressed to the Go- 
vernment of Peru, and I hope, when that 
Government comes to see that these argu- 
ments fall from Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House, they will attach more impor- 
tance to them. Our desire is that those 
arguments favourable to free importation 
may have their due weight with the Peru- 
vian Government, and that those advan- 
tages may be more fully secured which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman shows have 
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already accrued to British agriculture from 
the importations that have up to this time 
taken place. I can only say that every 
argument which could be addressed to the 
Peruvian Government on this subject has 
been addressed to them by the successive 
Governments of this country. I am pre- 
pared to lay the correspondence that has 
recently taken place upon the table of the 
House, which will show that Her Majesty’s 
Government is perfectly alive to what they 
conceive to be the interest of the country 
on the subject. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: I rise, Sir, 
to answer the question which has been put 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Blair), and I can assure him and the House 
that I entirely agree with him in the opi- 
nion that there is no matter upon which 
the agricultural interest of the United 
Kingdom is more dependent than an en- 
largement in the supply of guano, the 
great source of which is at the present 
moment a monopoly in the hands of the 
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however, that this Government, along with 
the Government of the United States, 
would induce the Peruvian Government 
to substitute an export duty for the pre. 
sent vicious and vexatious arrangement, 


Motion agreed to. 


CITY OF LONDON MARKETS, 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, the subject 
to which he now begged to call the atten. 
tion of the House was one of much impor: 
tance to agriculture, to those who were 
breeders of animals, as well as to the pur. 
veyors and consumers of meat in the me- 
tropolis. It related to the mode in which 
the Corporation of London was about to 
earry out the ‘* Smithfield Removal Act,” 
and to a clause which he contended had 
been inserted by the Corporation of Lon. 
don, enabling them to carry out the Aet, 
and build this new market. When the Act 
passed, the publie believed they had got 
out of the clutches of the Corporation, but, 
unfortunately, there was a clause in the 





Peruvian Government. I am afraid that | Bill which gave them the option within six 
no argument which the British Government | months of taking on themselves the car- 
can address to that of Peru will prevail, so | rying of it out. It was clear that the spi- 
long as they possess that exclusive mono- | rit of the Act was that there should be one 
poly. At all events, they will continue to | great metropolitan market for animals, and 
| attached to it a dead-meat market, and it 
ticle. The real remedy lies in enlarging | was the opinion of the trade, that the dead- 
the sources of supply, and I can assure the meat market should be near that for live 
hon. and gallant Officer that directions have | It was apparently the intention 


exact the largest possible price for the ar- | 


) animals. 
been given to the Admiral on the Peru! of the Corporation that there should be no 
station that every exertion should be used | dead-meat market near that for live ani- 
by the captains of the ships upon that | mals, but that the former should be opened 
station, if possible, to discover in that) on the site of Smithfield. This was opposed 
quarter some fresh sources of supply. | to all the recommendations of the Commis- 
There is another quarter, also, from which | sioners on the subject, and contrary to the 
we have some hopes of obtaining a further | Act itself. But unfortunately the Corpo- 
supply of guano; and Her Majesty’s Go- | ration on the very last day of the six months 
vernment have accordingly given particular allowed them, took on themselves, much 
directions to the officers on the station to} to the regret of the meat producers, the 
institute a most minute search; and there | carrying out of the market, having shown 
are reasonable hopes for believing that some | their ignorance on the subject by the mo- 
discovery will be made which will enlarge dels they produced before a Commitiee of 
the source of supply. the House of Lords, which did not give the 

Mr. JOHN M‘GREGOR said, he hoped | necessary space for animals. Fortunately 
that endeavours would be made to get the , the 39th section of the Act gave power to 
Peruvian Government to do away with the the Home Secretary, if it seemed desirable, 


monopoly which they had granted to one, 


commercial House; and if they desired to 
raise @ revenue, to raise it upon an export 
duty, and let the proceeds of that duty be 
paid to the bondholders. He knew that 
the President of the Board of Trade in 


every successive Government had endea- | 


voured by every possible argument to in- 

duce the Peruvian Government to give up 

their monopoly, but in vain. He hoped, 
Mr. Cardwell 


to interfere with the proceedings of the 
Corporation in earrying out the market. 
Now, what was the Corporation going to 
do? It appeared that Mr. Taylor, the 
chairman of the Corporation Markets 
Committee, a wholesale ironmonger—not 
the person apparently most fitted to deal 
|with a meat market—was summoned be- 
fore the Commission of Inquiry into the 
Corporation of London. He (Sir J. Shel- 
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Jey) should perhaps have left this question | nion that the building of taverns and pub- 
to the Commissioners, as had been done by | lic-houses within the market would be a 
the Coal Tax Committee, in the hope that | nuisance ; and that all that was neces- 
they would report in reference to the tax | sary in the way of taverns would spring up 
on coals in such @ manner as to prevent}in the neighbourhood, and that the only 
the Corporation having any further control | buildings within the market should be 
over those funds; but it happened that the| the branch banks and other offices for 
Commissioners had no power to report as} the transaction of business. Mr. Taylor 
to what was to be done with the meat mar-| also said that in the seventy-eight acres 
ket, and his object now was, that the Home | which had been purchased, there would be 
Secretary might do something to put a stop| space for a hide market. Now there 
toany evasion of the Act. Well, Mr. Tay-| was no necessity for a hide market to be 
jor stated in his evidence with regard to) near the meat market. Mr. Taylor calcu- 
the meat market, that under the sanction | lated that the produce of the market to the 
of Mr. Secretary Walpole, the Corpora-| Corporation would be 14,0001. a year on 
tion had purchased the largest quantity | an expenditure of 300,0007. Looking to 
of land they could obtain, and afterwards, | the increased consumption of meat, and the 
under the sanction of the noble Lord the | facilities of transit projected by railroads 
Home Secretary (Lord Palmerston) had | into the market, and the improvement in 
tried to obtain more, but had not been suc- | agriculture and breeding, there must be an 
cessful. Mr. Taylor then proceeded to in- | enormous increase of animals, for which it 
form the Commission how it was proposed | would be necessary to provide space. Mr. 
to apportion this land, stating that the mo-| Taylor afterwards stated ‘‘ that in course 
del on the table ** showed a space of fifteen | of time it was proposed to erect a dead- 
acres allotted for bullocks and sheep, the meat market in Smithfield, Newgate mar- 
present market being only six acres and a ket being a great nuisance.” It seemed 





half.” Now he maintained that it wasim- | extraordinary that such an attempt should 
possible, at the present rate of supply, to ‘be made in the teeth of the provisions of 


pet the animals into the space allotted the Act of Parliament, and that a dead- 


or them except by the greatest cruelty' meat market was to be established in 
and injury to the animals, and conse-| Smithfield; but it turned out thatif Smith- 
quently at the expense of a great waste of field was not used as a market, it reverted 
food ; but how could it be expected that} to the Crown, and the Corporation would 
these gentlemen, who it was proved be-|lose the site unless by some dodge they 
fore the Lords’ Committee did not know | retained it; and this they proposed to do 
the size of a short-horn, should be able | by depriving the metropolis of that space 
to make the proper arrangements in a case | which would afford air, health and exercise 
of this nature? It was worthy of remark to the inhabitants. He (Sir J. Shelley) 
that the Corporation had purchased theland , thought it his duty to bring this matter 
at Copenhagen Fields at a much cheaper before the House, in order that it might be 
rate than otherwise they could have done seen, that if the evidence of the Chair- 
in consequence of its not being bought as' man of the Markets’ Committee was cor- 
building land; but now when they had got| rect, it was the intention of the Corpo- 
possession of the land they were about/ ration to commit a breach of faith, and 
erecting on it taverns and public-houses. | to elude the provisions of the Smithfield 
He (Sir J. Shelley) was sorry to see that; Removal Act. The public looked to the 
one of the Commissioners—Mr. Cornewall | Home Secretary to exercise the power 
Lewis—had said to Mr. Taylor, ‘that it! given him by the 39th section of the 
was impossible the Corporation could have! Act, and it was desirable that the noble 
done more than they had,’’ which would | Lord’s attention should be directed to the 
tend very much to encourage the Corpora-| matter before the proposed taverns and 
tion in their proceedings, who never went, public-houses were erected, so that a 
out of their way to do anything for the pub-| market worthy of the metropolis should 
lie good. Mr. Taylor was delighted with! be obtained. The noble Lord the Home 
this, and went on to say, that it was pro-| Secretary had so often acted in a manner 
posed to erect ‘‘taverns and public-houses”’ | conducive to the public welfare, that it was 
on the ground, which would be very valu-| only necessary to point the matter out to 
able ; and that on the land which the Cor-| him; and he could assure the noble Lord 
poration had stated was only intended for|and his Under Secretary that the public 
pens and stalls. The trade were of opi-| looked to them for protection against the 
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Corporation of London. He would there-| observations which had been made by the 
fore beg to move for— hon. Baronet the Member for Westmip. 
«Copies of any Correspondence which may | Ster. With regard, however, to the charge 
have passed between the Government and the | made by the hon. Baronet that the Corpo. 
Supeention of i 5 rated reference Ms en ration were ignorant of the size of a short. 
viding a dead-mea arket In conjunction wi ai . 
live-stock Market at the new Market in Copen- | horned beast, and could form no idea of 
hagen Fields.” what accommodation to provide for them, 
FE a a Mon he would only refer the hon. Baronet to 
_ x the h eas ‘had founded ~~ ‘i 3 -e peer sase 9 jm 
on whic e hon. e ounded | he would find the testimony of Sir Ha 
the greater part of his speech being at | Verney, the breeder of pom the lenge 
present only an ew parte statement laid short-horned beasts ever known, and Mr, 
before the Commissioners, now sitting to; William Miles, a name not unknown in 
inquire into the state of the Corporation, | agriculture, where the plan of the Corpo. 
was not one upon which any legislative | ration was spoken of in the highest terms, 
proceedings could be founded in that | as being most convenient, and conceived 
a eer 8 force it rm in a comprehensive and liberal spirit, The 
e a 'y re omnnissioners, and in- | hon. Baronet blamed the Corporation for 
corporated by them as evidence in their | not having undertaken the duty of remov- 
— —— ig tng er gee ing - a —s at the —— 
O say, uainted with | which was allowed them, and then on 
the whole question of the removal of Smith- to serve their own purpose. He (Mr. s. 
field market than Mr. Cornewall Lewis, | Wortley) was willing to take upon him. 
_ —- a ee might | self any blame which could attack to this 
ave fallen from him was worthy of atten- | transaction, for he had advised the Corpo- 
— ~ — was aware of ™ — = to undertake the responsibility as a 
part he had taken in carrying the Bill; public duty, feeling that, on the whole, 
through the House. There could be no | the Geuteuiton had been well treated by 
se . the pense i . nate | Parliament; a — — Cor- 
spondence desired by the hon. Baronet, | poration were of opinion that they could 
—- ae warn him that the answer | wa carry it out without loss, yet the task 
wou e nil, since no correspondence " i 
the subject had taken place _ nena the | po pepe ag eo Lyre ony Wik 
Home Department and the Commissioners. | regard to the evidence of Mr. Taylor, at 
It appeared, however, that no meat market | present it was but a newspaper report, 
could be established by the Corporation| since the official evidence was not yet 
until the situation of it had been approved | printed, and, consequently, was not the 
ti the nana —— 4 = Home | kind of evidence that House was in the 
epartment. ie site of Copenhagen-} habit of proceeding upon. Now the real 
ficlds had been approved of by the Secre- state of the facts ping this :—The 
a of — for a cattle yon but, so | Committee of the Corporation, looking to 
a” as " was om ag ication had | the suggestions and recommendations of 
een re e the Home ——— with the Commissioners on the subject, had 
ve © e me ay gn for a pe tg — to — a ne 
‘ket. . as any /and estimate for the erection of a mea 
plan in contemplation of turning what was | market upon the old site of Smithfield. 
the site of Smithfield into a meat market, | If that plan were adopted by the Com- 
it would have to be laid before the Secre-| mittee, it would have to be reported to the 
iagpeitotion, andthe qeumatioe af hit Landaa, oem en 
» rs of it|of London—the Common Council, an 
would have to show that the public interest | there discussed and decided upon before 
would be benefited thereby before they | any further proceedings could be taken on 
could carry it out. . it. If, in the meantime, it should be found 
ptr veneers ny rae von said, that | that any such proceeding was pect 
as the Corporation of London was at pre-/| with the Act of Parliament, of course, that 
sent ne om a most searching in-/| would materially affect any decision upon 
quiry beforo a Commission, as to its con-| the subject, and the greatest respect an 
stitution, and the personal character of | deference would undoubtedly be paid to 
its body, he did not consider it worth his | any suggestion or intimation which might 
while to answer the greater part of the | be made by the Government on it. 


Sir J. Shelley 
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Mr. PACKE said, he hoped that the 
Corporation would turn their attention to 
the propriety of changing the market day 
from Monday to Tuesday. In former 
times, when cattle were a long time on the 
road to market, perhaps the Monday mar- 
ket did not so much matter; but, now that 
a few hours was sufficient to bring them 
to market, the change which he had men- 
tioned would not only be a great advantage 
to the feeder of beasts, but also to consu- 


{Fes. 14, 1854} 





mers. Many of the constituency which he 
represented were the largest cattle feeders | 
in the kingdom, and it would be a great | 
advantage to them if they could take their | 
fat cattle straight from their fields into the 
market, instead of having to keep them | 
in London over Sunday. 
Motion agreed to. 


ALLEGED CORRUPTION OF IRISH 
MEMBERS. | 
Mr. I. BUTT said, he would now beg | 
tomove the appointment of the Comsanit- | 
tee agreed to on Tuesday last, and to! 
whom is to be referred the complaint of , 
the paragraph contained in the Times of 
last Monday week. He would name fif- | 


teen hon. Gentlemen as the Members. | 
Sir JOHN YOUNG hoped the hon. 
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have a smaller number on the Committee, 
binding those, however, who were nomi- 
nated to a daily continuous attendance. 
Such a course would be much better than 
appointing a Committee of fifteen, some of 
whom might or might not attend, as, for 
instance, himself, his duties rendering a 
daily attendance out of the question. For 
his part he thought that no one put upon 
the Committee ought to give his vote unless 
he had heard the whole of the evidence. 
For, let it be remembered, it was most 
important to observe the demeanour of wit- 
nesses, the mode in which their testimony 
was delivered, and how they acted while 
under cross-examination. Now, that could 
not be done without a continuous attend- 
ance. He hoped, therefore, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would yield to his 
suggestion that the Committee should con- 
sist of nine members, and that it should be 
impressed upon those gentlemen that their 
attendance should be continuous. He un- 
derstood, however, that the hon. Gentle- 
man would meet with great difficulty in 
reducing the numbers to nine; that being 
so, he (Sir J. Young) would not object to 
their standing at eleven, but on the consi- 
deration that the quorum should be fixed 
at nine; and also that if any gentleman 


and learned Gentleman would not insist on | was forced, either by illness or press of 
the Committee consisting of fifteen mem-| business, to absent himself from attend- 
bers. There could be no doubt that it was | ance on the Committee for two days, that 
the wish of everybody that there should be ; that gentleman should no longer consider 
afull, fair, impartial, and searching in- himself a member of the Committee, and 
quiry; on that point there could not be a, that he should not be entitled to vote at 
second question. It was equally true that | the termination of its proceedings. There 
Her Majesty’s Government, as a Govern- | might, perhaps, be some difficulty in re- 


ment, had no interest whatever in the 
question, inasmuch as it alone affected the 
honour of the House. The allegations 
which had been made simply amounted to 
this—that the Government having granted 
the nomination to an appointment to some 
one, that nomination had been sold. The 
only question, then, was, had the person 
who made the nomination sold it or not ? 
That was an inquiry which touched the 
honour of the House, and it therefore was 
incumbent that a most searching investi- 
gation should be set on foot, in order 
either that the guilty party might be dis- 
covered, or, if no person had committed 
such an act, to affix the guilt upon those 
who, without due inquiry, or without pro- 
bable grounds, had put forward so very 
grave a charge on imperfect information. 
Well, then, a searching investigation being 
the object in view, he thought it better to 


ducing the list offhand, but if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would do him the 
honour of conferring with him (Sir J. 
| Young) on the subject, probably the de- 
sired reduction could be brought about. 
_ For himself, speaking not as a member of 
| the Government, but as an Irish represen- 
| tative, he earnestly hoped that if the 
charges which had been made were well- 
founded, that they might be brought home 
to the guilty quarter, and that the indivi- 
dual might meet with all the diseredit 
which he merited. On the other hand, 
however, he trusted that, if the charges 
were groundless, the disrepute of having 
alleged such gross calumnies, without suf- 
ficient inquiry, against the whole body of 
Irish Members, would be attended with 
lasting disgrace. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he hoped that 
he, at least, might be released from at- 
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tendanece on an inquiry of so painful a 
nature. When the hon. and learned Gen- 
leman proposed his name originally, he 
(Lord Hotham) had informed him that he 
thought, having done his duty last year on 
a Committee of a very peculiar and pain- 
ful character, that he was entitled to 
exemption on the present occasion, but 
that, as he had belonged to a profession 
which never shirked its duty, he would 
have no objection to be placed on the 
Committee, if the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber wished it. From what had previously 
passed he was led to believe that the Com- 
mittee would consist of but five members; 
it seemed now, however, that it would be 
more extensive. However, be its numbers 
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sary to enforce that, or that if any Gen” 
tleman should be absent during the delj 
very of a portion of the evidence, that he 
should thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Committee. But as to effecting a re. 
duction in the Committee, that was a task 
which fell rather invidiously upon him, for 
there was not a single gentleman on it 
whom he had not personally solicited to 
serve. For himself, he would be perfeetly 
delighted to be relieved from the task of 
serving; indeed, he had_ several times 
wished that he had never taken the matter 
up. Looking, however, to the names, for 
instance, there was that of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, who doubtless 
would find it impossible to attend daily, 


what they might, or no matter what its | He also found that the hon. and learned 
composition, he would beseech the House | Member for Clonmel (Mr. J. O’Connell) 


to lay it as an injunction upon each and 
every Member to be constant in his attend- 
ance. He hoped, also, that, whether 
eleven or nine, no quorum would be al- 
lowed, for the inquiry was a most import- 
ant, as well as a most painful one. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he was quite ready 
to admit the importance of the inquiry ; 
but he wished for a clear definition of what 
was meant by a continuous sitting. If 
they were to sit continuously for a month, 
it would certainly be excessively incon- 
venient to him to do anything of the kind, 
otherwise, however, he had no objection to 
serve on the Committee. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he thought the 
House ought to be very much obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir J. 
Young) for the course which he had taken. 
It was quite plain to the House that he 
(Mr. Butt) had had the advantage of a 
personal conference with the right hon. 
Baronet, and he believed that he had per- 
fectly satisfied him that he had not pressed 
his original Motion without good reasons 
for doing so. At the same time he was 
now quite prepared to acquiesce in reduc- 
ing the number of the Committee to ele- 
ven, though he still thought, notwithstand- 
ing what had fallen from the noble Lord 
(Lord Hotham), that it would be more 
convenient to fix a quorum of nine. For 
otherwise, perhaps, even on their very first 
day of meeting, when necessarily their 
business would be but little beyond a for- 
mal character, they would be obliged most 
inconveniently to adjourn in consequence 
of the absence of one of their Members. 
With regard to the necessity of constant 
attendance, he trusted it would be unneces- 


Lord Hotham 





had personal reasons for not wishing to 
serve. Then, again, there was his right 
hon. and learned Friend below him, Mr, 
Napier, who, though perhaps the most 
valuable name on the Committee, was still 
the last appointed to it. And that evening, 
the hon. Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. K. 
Seymer) had informed him of his inability 
to serve on the Committee, in consequenee 
of his having been made Chairman of an- 
other. That would seem to bring about 
the required reduction. 

Sir JOHN YOUNG said, he quite 
agreed that, as far as the House itself was 
eoncerned, it did not very much matter 
from what side the Members were ap- 
pointed. But he was afraid that, if the 
Committee were to stand as thus consti- 
tuted, it would not bear an impartial 
aspect in the eyes of the public, as there 
were perhaps too many gentlemen from 
one side of the House. He would, there- 
fore, advise the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to postpone the nomination of the 
Committee until to-morrow, when an op- 
portunity would be afforded of substituting 
some names, He must say it would be 
very difficult to find any name more ealeu- 
lated to inspire general confidence than 
that of the hon. Member for Dorsetshire 
(Mr. K. Seymer). 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he would consent to 
allow the nomination of the Committee to 
stand over until to-morrow, when the ques- 
tion would be taken up again as an ad. 
journed debate. 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON then moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Agreed to. ) 

The House adjourned at half after Nine 
o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 15, 1854. 


Miorzs.] Pusric Bitt.—1° Edinburgh Police 
and Improvement. 


RE-DIVISION OF EXISTING POOR-LAW 
UNIONS—QUESTION, 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he begged to 
ask the right hon. President of the Poor 
Law Board, whether, in the event of the 
Bill now before Parliament becoming law, 
whereby the charge of maintaining the 
destitute poor would be cast upon Unions 
instead of parishes, it was intended that 
the practice of the Board with respect to 
the re-division of existing Unions should 
be relaxed, so as to render such re-divisions 
more easy of attainment than they had 
hitherto been ? 

Mr. BAINES: Sir, in reply to the 
question put to me by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Merthyr Tydvil, I beg to re- 
mind him, that by the 7 & 8 Vict. ¢. 101, 
s. 66, there is already a power in the Poor 
law Board of separating any parish or 
parishes from a Union, or of adding any 
parish or parishes to a Union. Heretofore 
this power has been very seldom exercised, 
because it was always attended with incon- 
venience, and sometimes with injustice, by 
disturbing existing arrangements; but if 
the Bill which 1 have obtained the leave of 
the House to introduce should receive the 
sanction of Parliament, the Poor Law 
Board would probably think it their duty 
to avail themselves of this power more fre- 
quently for the parpose of obviating cases 
of injustice, euch as those which were 
mentioned by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Morpeth (Sir G. Grey). Hav- 
ing pointed out what the existing law is, I 
have only to state that, if my hon. Friend 
the Member for Merthyr Tydvil should 
think the provisions as they already stand 
are not sufficient for the purpose, I shall 
give my very best consideration to any 
proposition he may think it necessary to 
make with the view of rendering the ope- 
ay of the Bill as fair and as just as pos- 
Sibie, 

The House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 16, 1854. 


Mixvres.] Took the Oaths. — Several Lords. 
1¢ Birts.—1* Testamentary Jurisdiction. 
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TESTAMENTARY JURISDICTION BILL. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: I rise, 
my Lords, pursuant to a notice which I 
gave some days ago, to call your attention: 
to the state of the law relating to testa- 
mentary matters. I cannot but feel that, 
after the exciting topics which have en- 
gaged your Lordships’ attention on more 
than one evening, it will be a very difficult 
task on my part to arrest your attention 
on a subject so dull, so stale, and so un- 
exciting as that which I feel it my duty 
now to bring before you. But dull and 
nninviting as it is, I believe it to be one of 
most essential importance, and therefore I 
am sure that I shall not in vain invite your 
attention to it. The subject of the testa- 
mentary jurisdiction of this country is 
one which has been considered by the 
Legislature, and every successive Govern- 
ment, for a period of now more than 
twenty years. It has been from time to 
time admitted that the law on that subject 
is in @ most unsatisfactory state, that it 
requires the intervention of the Legisla- 
ture, and that some remedy ought to be 
found for evils of a very practical and 
pressing nature. In order that I may not 
be supposed to be providing a remedy, if 
remedy it may be, for evils which are. 
merely imaginary, I will, with the permis- 
sion of the House, state what I conceive 
to be an outline of the evils, or of some of 
the evils, now existing with respect to our 
testamentary jurisdiction. In a very early 
statute—as long ago as the time of Ed- 
ward I.—it was stated as admitted law, 
that the cognisance of all matters testa- 
mentary belonged to what was then called 
‘*holy Church ”’~in other words, that it 
was matter of ecclesiastical cognisance. 
That, I think, is of itself a very anomalous 
and a very unfit state of the law. There 
is no more reason why thé jurisdiction as 
to wills should be matter of ecclesiastical 
cognisance than why the same courts should 
also entertain matters relating to deeds, or 
any other questions relating to the transfer 
of property. But if it were merely that there 
was this apparent anomaly—that the state 
of things actually existing does not square 
conveniently with our theories on the subject 
—I should have thought that at no time, 
and certainly not at the present time, 
would it have been fitting to have oceupied 
your Lordships’ attention with an at- 
tempt to remedy an imaginary and appa- 
rent inconvenience. But that is not the 
ease. The evils of which we have to 
complain are not imaginary. When it is 
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said that the cognisance of testamentary| ther one of these minor courts hag or 
matters belongs to holy Church and to the | has not jurisdiction at all; and if it has 
ecclesiastical tribunals, what your Lord-/| not, then your probate is either void or 
ships are to understand is practically this | voidable. Now, it is quite obvious, that 


—that the question whether an instrument 
which a deceased person has left behind 
him is or is not a will, may be entertained 


that alone would furnish a reason why it is 
the duty of the Legislature to interfere, 
Very often there are 


| But that is not all. 
and decided by no less than 386 tribunals contested matters with reference to the proof 
scattered over the Kingdom. There is in| of wills that involve delicate and difficult 
every diocese the diocesan court of the| investigations. There are subjects which 
bishop, and—I do not know whether in all it is exceedingly difficult to deal with, even 
dioceses, but certainly in many—there are | in the Prerogative Court of the Archbishop 
a number of other minor courts—commis- | of Canterbury; how then can it be expect. 
sary courts, archidiaconal courts, and courts ed that in these little petty tribunals there 
of what are called ‘‘ peculiars.’’ It would | can be functionaries competent to deal with 
be idle for me to attempt to define or ex-| any questions not of the most ordinary 


plain the precise nature of these courts, 
and of the distinctions which exist between 
them. It is sufficient to say that in every 
diocese there exists a diocesan court, and 
that in most dioceses there are besides 
a number of other minor courts, from 
all of which appeals lie to the diocesan 


court. Besides these, there are, in a great | 


number of districts throughout the coun- 
try, tribunals of a much smaller jurisdic- 
tion—courts belonging to lords of manors, 
courts called royal peculiars, and other 
anomalous courts, all having a very petty 
jurisdiction, The whole of the courts re- 
ferred to amount, as I have already stated, 
to the enormous number of not fewer than 
386. From the diocesan courts there is 
an appeal to the supreme court of the pro- 
vince in which the diocese is situated; 
which, in the province of Canterbury, is 
called the Court of Arches. There is also 
a court belonging to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury called the Prerogative Court, 
which, in certain cases, has jurisdiction 
over all the dioceses in his province. Now, 
the very existence of such a number of 
courts is a state of things fraught with 
the greatest practical evils, arising from a 
variety of causes that will immediately 
suggest themselves to any one who con- 
siders the subject. In the first place, 
there is the multiplication of appeals; 
and then—a much more serious evil— 
there is the uncertainty that often exists 
as to what are the limits of each juris- 
diction. The result of a mistake on this 
point is, that if you have gone to the wrong 
court, you will probably have proved your 
will before a tribunal which will be found 
to have given you no title whatever under 
it. Not only is there this evil arising from 
uncertainty as to the boundaries of the 
several jurisdictions, but doubts, as must 
naturally be the case, arise as to whe- 


The Lord Chancellor 


has left out of the diocese. 


character. It would be absurd to imagine 


|it fora moment. Besides that, the original 
wills have to be preserved; and there are 


few of these small jurisdictions that have 
| proper places to preserve these most im- 
| portant documents which regulate the title 
| of property from generation to generation, 
The consequence of their being thus dis. 
persed, and of their being entrusted to 
persons who are almost irresponsible for 
their safe custody, is, that original docu- 
ments of the highest importance are no 
doubt sometimes lost. This appears to 
be of itself quite sufficient, if there were 
nothing more, to warrant me in saying 
that this is a subject which it is the boun- 
den duty of the Legislature to attempt to 
regulate. But even suppose that all these 
/minor courts were got rid of, and that 
| there remained only the Prerogative Court, 
and the court of each diocese—you will 
have got rid of some of the difficulties, but 
by no means of all; because there would 
still remain this question :—In which Court 
is it that you should prove your will? For 
instance, a party dies in the diocese of 
Worcester or in that of Oxford. Is his 
representative to prove his will there, or in 
London? On what does that depend? On 
this question—Whether the person who 
dies has left what are called bona notabilia 
out of the diocese—that is to say, whether 
he has left property to the amount of 5/. 
out of the diocese in which he dies. Even 
that, however, is matter of doubt ; for some 
lawyers think that there are only bona no- 
tabilia if the deceased has left property to 
the value of 52. out of the diocese in which 
he dies; while others believe that all that 
is requisite is that he should have left pro- 
perty in two dioceses worth in the whole 51. 
It is obvious that it must often be most 
difficult to determine what property a man 
For instance, 
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if a person dies in the diocese of Worcester, | the i igi 
and somebody in that of Hereford owes him ication ipo hi i Bre, 
51, that would eonstitute bona notabilia eee oe re gproay td " 
out of the diocese, because a simple con- i tai : se ge 
tract debt is supposed to be. in that place a of pons lng ation ra ge 
where the debtor is that owes the mone i FD atte ocbetiall 
Again, the deceased may have a Lor pa suet, oe F “t is we oe 
obligee of which may reside in the diocese | parish of ‘half iy aged 
of London or Lineoln ; then if he has died eceat < ile ri a er ae 
in the diocese of Worcester, that bond | an Ae fe 000 eee 7™ wipe ders 
constitutes bona notabilia. But, further | rest which “~ oll k tig y suds: 
even than that: he may be a trustee under | which ee is jeat 1 oe o 
some friend’s marriage settlement, and as | si i "qearte oil kane 
mple—the ecclesiastical i 
trustee of that settlement, perha , h i Se 
. ps, he has | eognisanee of the one half, and th 
a term of years, a mortgage, totall a a" sdohesa td 
gage, ly un-| courts of the other half, altl 
known to his representatives; it i apg iy sll ne 
; it is at least | eye the whole y look 
a matter of doubt whether even what is| ti mipeplice Aprylegheamyat in 
ealled a mortgage term, which he holds Thiet is pec igey | ‘i of ayes 
merely as @ trustee, does not constitute | tir ifici en cides fine ae 
bona notabilia out of the diocese. That is we ry ~ and iti — oS 
what lawyers eall a vexata questio; it is! an evil “whieh 7 anti sth: or atid 
not quite settled ; but the mere doubt is al w ne ings Hy 
3 but e are about reforming the | This i 
great evil, and is quite sufficient to show i via Epa “for 
that there is an evil requiring a remed pha - oe ees pare if vw 
What, then, is the consequence if, a ta has vs - ai rege. - reg bye 
tor having bona notabilia out of the diocese pt ai oe havi yawn band 
in which he dies, his executor proves his | ee ae et cae 
ra 2 - - | , 
willin that diocese? That the scene Bye a eee ag nats nd ine 
absolute nullity, and that third per are | Tilag Ayes aor tiesveh 
; sons are deed has ha d— th iasti 
eC garage pe ppened— that an ceclesiastical 
i ore competent , court has determined ‘ti i 
to give a receipt than a mere stranger. T | pag Matis 
whole proeeeding is void, and may not bh | “ oid ill whale ‘i —, pst 
involve the executor in great emb ided j ne tduh ab 
ment, but may lead ae into po nto! | | pig Ragin ? wags ay pepe 
ments not less grievous or op i | ok poseea, thek aad bee 
; pressive. But | lated to the real . T i 
suppose that, in order to obviate these diffi i gin arg ag 
Seen Smt 0s bn 908 nes -| pen once in a case mentioned by Lord 
» an | pon himself to Hardwicke: the ecelesiastical 
prove the will in the Prerogative Court of th ‘cided P accepts et a 
Archbishop. of the Pr 1g tof the cided that the will was good because the 
ovince—what is the testator w f i 
result then? The prerogative i hint chpmade: pby conte ot 
? probate is, of | wards, when, the rill i 
conrse, good, if there are goods out of the. ion in peat cdkey gb 
0 ' the. question } i 
eee met, ©. Sere goo 0 q in the temporal courts, it was 
, even if it should turn | decided that | 
eS ah we +o hp a tat he was of unsound mind, and 
, ; is voidable if | that the. will i 
ee es é ble i he: will was defective. The same 
: a suit may be insti- | thing |} d in i 
5 ipa gpa g happened again in the present cen- 
‘ or to recall the | tury, in a cas ioned i 
prerogative probate, and to prove th ill | “ poe mantianes by. Bi. eens 
I t , rill} ton. It might also h in a 
in the diocese in which al . aoe Be espe and levreed Fricwa 
the deceased in whi i 
i pode Th one sed , ease in which my noble and learned Friend 
. ese are evils of the present | behind Lord 
system which lie on the surfac oe Oe end be ai 
syste e; but there | sel, and to which h i 
8 still another which 1 concei Th hs eke he Mawe 
neeive to be of a address which h de i i 
very pressing nature—and it is thi i ay ee 4 Sat boas te 
ata et a lg Je a Oh ne | any in the last Session. In that ease the 
with another, they have not cognisance of ora tecese ee ee eee aed 
the whole subject which, in aie a id poalunac mga gem 9. Yad he 
2 gc ny sou aaa cena r monomania; probate was refused, and the 
Sy Sa Sara agape vagal u 4 personal estate did not pass under the in- 
yer quad pg ad pus of | strument called his will, but went to the 
~saatiigge ys Tai of personal, | next of kin. The same will embraced also 
Any gl ie RA rv a specula- bequests of real estate; and facts were 
cha yg ul “se a peartien! brought before lawyers not connected with 
gate what were ae ecclesiastical courts, and particularly 
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before my noble and learned Friend, which 
sufficed to satisfy them that there was no- 
thing to show that the testator was not 
perfectly competent to dispose of his pro- 
perty, and they, therefore, advised that 
the will should be supported and insisted 
upon before the temporal courts as to his 
real estate. The parties, however, upon 
this compromised the matter; and the con- 
flict which might otherwise have probably 
arisen between the decisions of the two 
Courts did not take place. Is not this a 
very improper and a very anomalous state 
of things? It is, too, a state of things 
which cannot be remedied in the present 
state of the law, because there is no com- 
mon court of appeal from the two juris- 
dictions. If two different tribunals were 
to decide upon the same matter, but even- 
tually the proceedings before each con- 
veyed to one higher Court, there might be 
inconvenience, but there need not be any 
eventual inconsistency in the administration 
of the law. Now, however, a person who is 
dissatisfied with the decision of the eccle- 
siastical court, can only go to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council; and a 
person who is dissatisfied with the decision 
of the temporal courts can only appeal to 
your Lordships’ House. In the case men- 
tioned by Lord Hardwicke an appeal was 
brought before the House of Lords, who 
were satisfied that the will was either good 
or bad—I forget which—but just the op- 
posite of that which was decided by the 
ecclesiastical courts; and application was 
made to the House to make an order 
against the ecclesiastical courts—but they 
said at once that they had no jurisdiction, 
and so the matter rested. I think I have now 
shown your Lordships evils not of an ima- 
ginary nature, not such as mere theorists 
may find fault with, but such as press 
practically on He» Majesty’s subjects, and 
render it at leas‘ not inexpedient that we 
should attempt to find a remedy for them. 
This has been felt to be the case for 
more than twenty years, and attempts to 
remedy this state of things have been made 
from time to time; and I must say, 
as I remarked last year with reference to 
the Charitable Trusts Bill, that it is a 
marvel how those attempts, so often made 
for this long period, should have uniformly 
failed. In July, 1830, just after the ac- 
cession of his late Majesty William IV., 
a commission—prepared just before the 
death of George IV., but interrupted by 
that event—was issued to functionaries of 
the highest character and distinction in the 
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country, to inquire into the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts, more especially 
as to wills. The Members who composed 
that commission were persons to whose op} 
nions thecountry would naturally be inclined 
to pay an almost reverential deference, 
Amongst them were the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the then, and I am 
happy to say also the present Bishop of 
London, the then Chief Justice Lord Ten. 
terden, Chief Justice Tindall, and Chief 
Baron Abinger; Sir Christopher Robinson, 
the Judge of the Court of Admiralty; 
Sir John Nicol, the Judge of the Preroga. 
tive Court; Dr. Lushington, and Sir Her. 
bert Jenner Fust. To them was referred 
the investigation of this difficult subject, 
There was at the same time an inquiry 
pending by the Real Property Commis. 
sioners, who also undertook to investigate 
this point. The Ecclesiastical Commis. 
sioners having pointed out some of the 
evils to which I have adverted, recom. 
mended as a remedy the abolition of all 
the ecclesiastical courts so far as wills 
were concerned, except the two courts of 
the provinces—the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury and that of York. It is not 
difficult to discover that, although they did 
not recommend the step, they inclined to the 
abolition of the York court also; thus, in 
fact, constituting only one court, the Prero- 
gative Court of Canterbury, and giving toit 
the sole jurisdiction on this subject. There 
were probably reasons which induced them to 
abstain from recommending the York court, 
In these two courts, then, the Commission- 
ers recommended that all wills, whether 
relating to real or personal property, should 
be proved. They made recommendations 
also as to matters of detail, and the mode 
of trial, which it is not necessary to refer to. 
In the following year the Real Property 
Commission to which I have adverted, con- 
sisting of some of the eminent lawyers of 
the day—my noble and learned Friend the 
Lord Chief Justice (Lord Campbell) was 
at the head of it, and there were a great 
number of others, all being persons most 
highly skilled in real property law—took 
this subject into their consideration. They 
made a report, recommending the abolition 
of all the ecclesiastical courts in matters 
relating to the probate of wills; they did 
not, recommend, however, the same mode of 
amendment as that suggested by the Eeele- 
siastical Commissioners. They recommend- 
ed that all wills should be simply registered, 
unless there was some dispute about them; 
and that in contentious cases all the bus 
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ness should be transferred to the Court of 
Chancery, as being the best tribunal to 
settle them. They made their report in 
the year 1833, the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners having reported in 1832. At that 
time my noble and learned Friend behind 
me (Lord Brougham) held the Great Seal, 
and with the vigour which, on subjects of 
leval reform, has ever characterised him, he 
introduced a Bill, I believe in the same Ses- 
sion, for carrying that report, with some mo- 
difications, into effect; but that was the year 
of the actual passing of the Reform Bill, and 
itis not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
amongst more important concerns the eccle- 
siastical courts were forgotten. At the 
end of the year 1834, Sir Robert Peel came 
into office, and one of the first things that 
was done by Sir Robert Peel’s Solicitor 
General, Sir Frederick Pollock, was to in- 
troduce a Bill to carry into effect those re- 
commendations with more or less modifica- 
tion. Sir Robert Peel’s Government only 
lasted for a few months, and my noble and 
learned Friend, who succeeded as Attorney 
General either took up that Bill or intro- 
duced a Bill which was attempted to be 
= but without success. Lord Cotten- 
am succeeded to the Great Seal, and in 
the year 1836 introduced a Bill, which, 
however, did not succeed, It was intro- 
duced in this House, and read a second 
time; whether it went to the Commons I 
am not sure, but at all events, it did not 
pass; the fact was believed to be this, 
that there were such influences against 
those Bills, from the number of persons 
whose interests were or were not supposed 
tobeaffected by them, that it would be use- 
less to attempt to pass them. This, too, 
was probably the reason that no further 
attempt was made for some time. No 
further attempt was made while Lord Cot- 
tenham held the Great Seal at that time. 
Sir Robert Peel again came into power in 
1841, and it was announced in the Speech 
from the Throne, at the commencement of 
the year 1842, that the measure of a re- 
form of the ecclesiastical courts would be 
taken up by his Government. A Commit- 
tee of your Lordships’ House was appoint- 

to inquire into this subject, and a report 
was made of an elaborate character, which 
Was communicated to the other House, and 
the Queen’s Advocate, Sir John Nicholl, 
introduced a Bill for carrying into effect 
some of its recommendations. That Bill 
was read a second time in the House of 
Commons, but again adverse influences 
prevailed, and it was dropped. In the 
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year 1844 my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Lyndhurst) introduced a Bill, but 
that did not succeed; and in the year 1845 
Lord Cottenham, then out of office, intro- 
duced the same Bill that he brought in in 
1836. It was taken up by Lord Lyndhurst, 
then holding the Great Seal, and, I believe, 
passed your Lordships’ House, and went 
down to the House of Commons; but no- 
thing further was done with it, and from 
that time no further attempt in the way 
of direct legislation, has, I believe, been 
made. But though there was no further 
attempt in the way of direct legislation, 
my noble and learned Friend behind me 
(Lord St. Leornards) laid the foundation 
for legislation by a step which he took 
after he received the Great Seal. At the 
end of the year 1850, Lord Truro issued a 
commission to inquire into the state and 
practice of the Court of Chancery, with 
the view of amending it. The Commis- 
sioners made an elaborate report in the 
beginning of 1852, the substance of which 
my noble and learned Friend (Lord St. 
Leonards), to the great advantage of the 
country, embodied in separate Bills and 
passed into law, and they now constitute the 
law of the Court of Chancery. But my 
noble and learned Friend, feeling, no doubt 
the importance of the subject to which I 
am now calling your Lordships’ attention, 
thought it would be very expedient to refer 
to those same Commissioners who had 
showed themselves so competent, and who 
had made a report which led to such im- 
mediate legislation, this vexed question, 
which no person had been yet able to solve. 
And to enable them to .come to a correct 
conclusion, he added to their number seve- 
ral individuals not connected much with 
the Court of Chancery, but connected 
with the ecclesiastical courts, in order 
that, consulting together — the Chancery 
practitioners and Judges, and the ecclesias- 
tical practitioners and Judges—they might 
make a report that would enable your Lord- 
ships, by following it, either in toto or in 
part, to solve this question. The original 
Chancery Commission consisted of my hon. 
and learned Friend the present Master of 
the Rolls, Vice-Chancellor Wood, Lord 
Justice Turner, the present Solicitor 
General, Mr. Justice Crompton, and several 
other eminent men; and there were added 
to their number Sir John Dodson, the 
present Judge of the Prerogative Court; 
Dr. Lushington, the Judge of the Admi- 
ralty Court, and Consistorial Court; the 
Queen’s Advocate, and one or two other 
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persons connected with the eeclesiastical | sently explain, by far the safest, and easi. 
courts. Those learned Gentlemen were , est, and simplest, and cheapest course to 
engaged during the whole of the last year | pursue, is to vest the whole contentious 
in investigating this subject. I was very jurisdiction in the Court of ‘Chaneery, ae. 
much pressed, after receiving the Great cording to the recemmendation of the 
Seal, in the course of the last Session of Real Property Commissioners. I do not 
Parliament, to proceed at once to eall at-| mean to say that the Court of Chan 

tention to the subject, and to attempt shall have nothing to do with what eonsti. 
immediate legislation in the course of last | tutes new, and always did constitute, ning 
Session. And if 1 may occupy your Lord- |ty-nine out of every hundred cases of the 
ships by so unworthy a subject as the business of the Prerogative Court—that 
censure whieh an individual Member of this | is, what is ealled ‘the common-form bysi- 
House has received, I may say that I en- | ness, or non-contentious jurisdiction; but 
countered repeated attacks because 1 did I propose to deal with it differently from 
not proceed immediately; but I thought it |the other business. To constitute a new 
would not be wise or decorous to do so, a8 court in order to decide the contentious 
the matter had been referred to gentlemen | ‘business, implies this—that there is ane 
of tried competence, who had shown al- | eessity for a new tribunal to work this 
ready that they could construct a good | machinery; but, my Lords, the Commis. 
measure. 1 thouglrt it was more impor- | sioners have investigated this subject, and 
tant to wait until we learned the views that have eome to this conclusion—that in the 
were entertained by them on-the subject, | present ecelesiastical courts there is not 
than to gain a year or six months in the more (if so mueh) than sixty days in the 
passing of a measure of this kind, which | year ocenpied in contentious business te- 
could not be considered of that vital im- | lating to wills; andi think, therefore, that 
portance that it might not wait for a due it is objectionable, if it be nothing else, to 
season. The Commissioners have made a | constitute a new court that will have no 
Report, te which I am now abont to refer; | greater amount of business +o perform, 


and as 1 am not adhering precisely to 
their recommendations, but adopting a 
great portion of them, and varying them 
in some particulars, I wish to state my 
reasons for deing co ‘to your Lordships. 
It should be stated that this report was 
assented to ‘by all the members of the 
Commission, exeept the Queen’s Advoeate, 
with whom 1 have had a'long conversation; 
and though he did not assent to all the 
suggestions of his fellow Commissioners, 


|To constitute a new court which would 
| only be occupied sixty days in the year, 
is perfectly unnecessary, and a proceeding, 
if adopted, that would, at the least, re 
| quire great explanation. There are four 
| Judges in the Court of Chancery, of origi 
;nal jurisdietion; and if that contentious 
business ean be dispersed amongst them, 
it would be only an addition of fifteen 
|days’ business for each in the year. 
It is impossible to speak with perfect 
confidence as to whether the existing 


he seemed to me to have considered the | 
subject very fairly and honestly. ‘What | staff of the Court of Chancery may be 
they recommend is this : They recommend | able to absorb that business, and diseharge 
the abolition of the whole existing juris-| the duties attendant on it with their pre- 
dictions; and that the whole jurisdiction as | sent functions. My belief is—and I say 
to probates of wills and testamentary | it from what I know of the present stale 
matters should be vested in a new Court, | of the Court, and of the anxiety of the 
to be called the Court of Probate, and to | Judges to givethe fullest attention to their 
be a temporal and not an ecclesiastical duties—that it is extremely probable that 
court; and they say that in that court every | that contentious business can be absorbed 
jurisdiction connected with the subject | by them. But if it be not so, still, looking 
ought to be vested. In the first part of | forward to the increasing wealth and pros 
this recommeadation—namely, the aboli-| perity that may come upon this country, 
tion of all the existing tribunals, and the | may be neeessary to inerease the Judges of 
transferring of their jurisdietion to a civil the Court of Chancery. In the process of 
and not to an eeclesiastical court—I en- | time, we may have to appoint a new Vice 
tirely concur. But 1 do not think that a! Chancellor, and the sixty days might be ia 
new court ought to be created, and I have | that way disposed of. At any rate, 

come to that opinion for the reasons whieh | some great advantage cas be shown to be 
I shall state. My opinion is, that, subjeet derived from having a new eourt constl- 
‘to certain modifications which I[ shall pre- | tated for the transaction of this business 
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slone, I ‘think the praeticability of this | charged by the same court that diseharges 
business being thus absorbed, is conelu-|the testamentary business, namely, the 
sive against the imstitution of this new | disposal of matrimonial causes, Now what 
court. 1 confess, my Lords, that, inde-| possible connection ean there be between 

ndent of there not being sufficient busi-| matrimonial causes and testamentary 
ness to oceupy @ court, there are other|causes? They were both, though for dif- 
reasons whieh seem to. me to make it ex-' ferent reasons, considered to be matters 
tremely desirable that the contentious | for ecclesiastical eognisanee in former 
business of wills should not be delegated | times; but when you are constituting a 
to any tribunal that has no other business | new court, it seems to be the most absurd 
totransact. I am well aware that in most thing in. the world to impose upon it duties 
of the practical transactions of life, it is| of a totally different nature, which you had 
desirable to have a division of labour; bat the option of transferring to another court, 
Jam of opinion that in the higher depart- | merely for the purpose of giving it sufficient 
ments of human.employment, and more es- | oceupation, Therefore, I cannot concur 
pecially in that of judieature, great subdi- with the majority of the learned Commis- 
vision of labour is inexpedient. I do not | sioners, who recommend the institution of 
believe that a Judge who never considers | a distinct court to take cognisance of the 
any other subject will be so competent to | probate of wills. Having stated why I do 
deal with the question as to whether | not concur with them, I will state what it 
a will was unduly made, or whether undue | is IL now propose, and what it is of the 
influenee was used by the priesthood, by | recommendations of the Commissioners 
medieal people, by an attorney, or by any | that L have embodied in the Bill to which 
others that are able to infuence the minds | I ask your Lordships to give your assent. 
of those less powerfully minded than them- | [ adopt the recommendation of the Real 
selves, as a Judge will be who is in the | Property Commissioners of 1833, and I 
habit of dealing with that, amongst other | propose to transfer this contentious busi- 
questions of wider range, to which his | ness about wills to the Court of Chancery. 
jadicial capacity is applied; I am of opi-| I have stated to your Lordships that that 
uion, therefore, that so far from its being is not the recommendation of the majority 
an advantage that only a single class of | of the present Commissioners; but against 
eases should be submitted to each tribunal, | the opinion of the Commissioners recom- 
it is a disadvantage. ‘Those who have | mending the institution of the new Court 
speculated on the subject may be aware of | of Probate, there is a protest by the pre- 
the opinion of a man, who, though eceen-| sent Master of the Rolls, by the present 
trie, had yet very considerable powers of ; Solicitor General, and by Sir James Gra- 
mind—the late Mr. Jeremy Bentham. It| ham. Early in the progress of the Com- 
was his opinion that there should be. no. mission it was considered that the matters 
division at all of the judicial tribunals, but | for investigation should not be left totally 
that the same tribunals should deal with | to lawyers; and two eminent laymen, not 
the question as to whether a man should be | then. connected with the Government, Sir 
hanged for murder, and as to whether a| James Graham and Mr. Henley, were 
will was properly proved; he thought that | associated with that Commission. Those 
every tribunal should deal with every sub-| three Commissioners I have mentioned 
ject. Perhaps that is running the theory | took the view tlat I do—that to transfer 
to an extent that practically is inexpedient; | the business to the Court of Chancery is 
but I think it is a view of the subject not| the simplest and easiest mode of dealing 
to be altogether lost sight of. 1 do not| with the subject. But of the other Com- 
see that there is any advantage in having | missioners, four, namely, Lord Justice Tur- 
this new court established. I think it| ner, Vice-Chancellor Wood, Sir J. Dodson, 
would be of very considerable disadvan-| and Mr. Justice Crompton, were of opinion 
tage, and, independent of that, there is | that the best thing would be to transfer the 
not sufficient business to oecupy it. When | business to the Court of Chancery, but with 
itwas proposed by those who have hereto- | this qualification, that it should be vested in 
fore introduced Bills on this subject tohave| the Court of Chancery as a sort of distinct 
& new eourt of probate, not connected with | and separate jurisdiction; something analo- 
the Court of Chancery, but a court in itself, | gous, I imagine, to the mode in which bank- 
it was attempted to remove the objection to | ruptcy business is transacted by the Court 
itin a way which was most to be avoided, by | of Chancery, and, perhaps, lunacy. I eon- 
imposing upon it duties which are now dis- | fess I cannot understand the foundation for 
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that recommendation; for, if the transfer 
is to be made to the Court of Chancery, 
all argument is in favour of making the 
transference as complete as possible; be- 
cause by doing so a great many difficulties 
may be avoided, and a great many advan- 
tages may be obtained. 

I propose, therefore, to transfer to the 
Court of Chancery the contentious busi- 
ness; but, as I have already stated, ninety- 
nine out of one hundred of the entire 
cases belong to the class of business which 
is called ** common form ”’ business; that 
is to say, it consists in this—the will is 
brought by the party interested, probably, 
to his solicitor; by the solicitor it is 
brought to the proctor, who submits it to 
a certain functionary of the court, and 
great accuracy is necessary to see that 
all is right. It is afterwards submitted to 
the deputy-registrar of the court, and the 
will then passes. If there be any diffi- 
culty about it the registrar speaks to the 
Judge of the court; and if the difficulty 
cannot be removed, then it becomes con- 
tentious, and a Motion is made to the 
court. What I propose on this subject is 
this—I propose at once to transfer to the 
Court of Chancery all the staff as it now 
exists. I believe that the functionaries 
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discharge their duties satisfactorily, and I 
believe that all of them should be trans- 
ferred at once from the Ecclesiastical Court 
to the Court of Chancery. The business 
will go on in the usual way, except that it 
will be under the control of the Lord 
Chancellor, instead of being under the 


control of the Prerogative Court. I pro- 
pose, as the registrars will not have the 
advantage which they now have of com- 
municating from time to time with the 
Judge of the court—for that cannot be 
conveniently done in the Court of Chancery 
—to constitute one principal registrar, 
whose business it shall be to superintend 
all this common-form business, and secure 
by his experience what has been pointed out 
by the Commissioners to show the advan- 
tage of having the matter in one court— 
namely, that the court will become acquaint- 
ed with all the details, and obtain knowledge 
which otherwise might not be attained. 
With respect to the disposal of those mat- 
ters of detail, they must be kept, I think, 
in a separate office, and not in any of the 
other offices connected with the Court of 
Chancery. What then, it may be asked, 
are the advantages of bringing the business 
to the Court of Chancery, instead of es- 
tablishing a separate court, as proposed by 
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the Commissioners. I think the advan 
tages are very numerous and very obvious, 
In the first place, the subject-matter is one 
with which the Court of Chancery has been 
eminently familiar from the very earliest 
times. It is true that the Court of Chan. 
cery has not jurisdiction with respect to 
the proof of wills, bat it has the jurisdietion 
of what is called establishing wills in regard 
to real estate, and of enforcing the execu. 
tion of trusts under a will, in regard to 
personal estate. Another circumstance in 
favour of transferring this jurisdiction to 
the Court of Chancery, is, that if any liti. 
gation ensue respecting the execution of 
the provisions of a will, there will be an: 
obvious advantage in having the question 
brought before the same tribunal that has 
cognisance of the will itself. It is pro. 
posed that hereafter a Bill may be filed to 
prove the will, and to have the trusts ¢ar. 
ried into execution, all as one proceeding; 
and if there be any principle of jurispre- 
dence more necessary than another, and 
to which, I belive, the public are looking 
most anxiously, it is this—that there should 
be as little bandying about as possible of 
suitors from one jurisdiction to another. 
My Lords, a great quantity of litigation 
will be avoided by this means, in this way. 
Nothing is so common (at least, it very 
often happens) as to have a Bill filed in 
the Court of Chancery to protect personal 
property, respecting which litigation is 
going on in the ecclesiastical court, for 
that court has no jurisdiction over the ad- 
ministration of the property pendente lite. 
That litigation may go on for a long time 
in the ecclesiastical court, and to prevent 
loss, the practice is to file a Bill in the 
Court of Chancery, to preserve the pro- 
perty pending the litigation in the eecle- 
siastical court. The Commissioners evi- 
dently had this evil in view when they 
proposed in recommending the institution 
of the new Court, and to give them juris- 
diction on this subject :—but I doubt whe- 
ther any newly constituted court will deal 
with any subject so well as the court 
that has been in the habit of dealing with 
it; and that again presents another argu- 
ment in favour of the transference to the 
Court of Chancery. But there is another 
great advantage in having this business 
transferred to the Court of Chancery. The 
Court of Chancery is in fact the only court 
that construes men’s wills, A man may, 
by his will, create a number of trusts, and 
give certain directions, and the Court of 
Chancery is the tribunal to construe what 
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it is he has said, and how that is to be| we ought to attain, if we cannot relieve 
carried into effect. By the course I pro-| the public from the necessary inconveni- 

sed of making the Court of Chancery the | ence and expense of having a double set 
Court of Probate, it will constitute one and | of agents to conduct the same business; 
the same court—where the will will be| and I cannot but believe—when the new 
roved, and where the construction will be; system has worked for a few years, and 
ut upon it. It is not alone in order to| when we have increased, if we think neces- 
wake matters square that that is an ad-| sary, the number of the officers of the court 
vantage; but, besides, there will be great | to check those wills—that the expense of 
advantages arising from it, on this ground | a double set of agents may be put an end 
—that every court of probate must be to| to. What I propose is, to maintain for a 
a certain extent a court of construction, | limited time the proctors; and that after 
for, observe, a man makes a will or writes that time the solicitors shall be allowed to 
an instrument by which his will is made, | practise as well as the proctors; the conse- 
and writes another instrument that is called | qence will be that solicitors will get ac- 
the codicil, and it may be important to | quainted with the business of proctors, and 
consider whether that codicil has or has} proctors with the business of solicitors, 
not revoked the will. That will depend | and eventually the proctors, as a dis- 
upon the construction to be put upon the | tinct class, may be entirely got rid of. I 
language the testator uses in the codicil; the do not say that it is essential to the scheme, 
court of probate must construe the will, or, but I think that some way or other we 
rather the codicil, for that purpose, and gets ought to get rid of such an extraordinary 
out of the difficulty often in avery inconye-| anomaly as the. necessity of employing 
nient way—by having a number of papers double agency. That is the mode in which 
admitted to probate which cannot stand to- | I propose to deal with the matter in Lon- 
gether, leaving the Court of Chancery to| don. But it cannot be lost sight of that 
deal with them, All that will be avoided there are persons in the country to whom 
by having the will construed once for all, | it may be supposed to be a matter of great 
and that advantage will follow from having inconvenience to obtain probates in London 
the court of probate and the court of con-,—I mean persons of small property—and 
struction one and the same. What I say to whom, therefore, it may be a great con- 
now relates only to contentious business; venience to have an opportunity of proving 
Ihave already referred to the mode in wills in the country. I believe that is an 
which I think non-contentious business advantage which is much more doubtful 
should be dealt with. A difference of than parties commonly imagine, for, owing 
opinion has arisen with respect to the con- | to the increased and increasing facility of 
tinuance of proctors, and I propose eventu- communication, I verily believe that it is al- 
ally to get rid of proctors. I know the eccle- most as cheap to send a will to London, or to 
siastical authorities stick very strongly by _ come up to proveit, as if you were living next 
the continuance of proctors, and I do not door to the registrar. I do not, however, 
mean to impute to them sinister motives feel bold enough to deal with the subject 
in doing so. But what they say is, If you in that spirit; but I say this, that every 
let solicitors come into practice, they are a! person may prove a will in London who 
numerous body, and some of them may | wishes to do so. In accordance with the re- 
not be as reputable as they should be, and commendations of the Commissioners, I pro- 
you run a risk that improper wills will be pose to provide for the proving of a will in 
passed as proper wills; and it is thought the country where the property sworn to by 
proctors remedy that by being a sort of the executor is less than 1,500/. The 
intermediate agents between the solicitors | reason given for naming that sum was, 
and the court. It is said there are not, that the ordinary stock of a farm of from 
above eighty proctors who actually prac- 150 to about 200 acres was of that value. 
tise—that they are known to all the It is impossible to say what ultimately may 
Judges as practitioners—that their faces be the sum fixed upon; but at present I 
are known, and that if any of them do any- will take the sum that was named by the 
thing wrong, they can be immediately Commissioners. I propose, then, that when 
found out—and that, it is said, isa security a person shall die in the country, having 
for their honesty in the discharge of their property which the executor shall swear is 
duty. I believe that is a consideration not under 1,5001. in value (his oath being taken 
entirely without weight; but I think it is a to be conclusive on the subject), the will 
great misfortune in attaining something may be proved in one of the districts I 

A 
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‘propose to constitute. The Commissioners 
recommend—which I believe was recom- 
mended by the Commissioners in 1843— 
that we should divide the country into dis- 
tricts rather more numerous than the pre- 
sent dioceses, keeping as nearly as possible 
-to the dioceses where it is not particularly 
inconvenient to do so. There are about 
twenty-six dioceses, and it is proposed that 
there shall be thirty distriets; that a re- 
gistrar should be attaehed to each, and 


desire, IT think also that we should consult 
the feelings of those persons and even 
their prejudices, and that we should be 
very delicate in dealing with them. There 
fore I propose that for a period of six 
months the will itself shall remain in the 
country for examination. Under this plan, 
there will be one register kept of all 
| wills in London, whether those wills be 
proved in London or in the eountry; anda 
proper index will be kept by which all 





‘whenever a person shall die within any persons may know where to find wills in 
distriet, the affidavit of the executor will| which they are interested. I have now 
‘be conelusive on the subject, and he may, | stated the scheme I propose, except with 
if he thinks fit, prove the will in the coun- | respect to one very important provision, to 
try instead of proving it in London. wan which I adverted at the commencement of 
arrangement is, however, confined to non- | my observations—we propose to make pro. 
contentious business; because it would be| bate extend to real as well as to personal 
utterly impossible to have fit persons—| estate. On this point I am bound to state 
where there must be such a smal] quantity | that the Commissioners are not unanimous, 
of business—to deal with any of these | The great majority of the Commissioners 
delicate questions that from time to time, think it to be essential; and I consider 
arise as to the validity of wills. The re- | that it would be relieving the law from an 
gistrar might have, for example, to decide anomaly; and that great advantage will 
a case of sanity or non-sanity, or what be gained, if testamentary jurisdiction ex- 
degree of non-compos is sufficient to induee tends to all property, whether real or per- 
@ court to say that a man was not compe-| sonal. My Lords, this is the measure 
tent to make his will. To expect to get which we have embodied in a Bill to which 
competent judges to decide such a question I have now to ask your Lordships to give 
dispersed about the country, when they | a first reading. To sum up the contents 
might not have in their court half-a-dozen | of our seheme—we propose to abolish at 


cases in the year, would be preposterous. | once all existing jurisdictions relating to 
Therefore I propose to confine the country | the probate of wills and the grant of let. 
business to non-contentious business, which | ters of administration; to transfer to the 
merely requires on the part of the regis- | Court of Chancery jurisdiction in all con 
trar the examination of the will, and that | tentious matters, and in non-contentious 


he should see that the affidavit is proper, 
and that the necessary requisites have been 
observed. But even that is a matter not 
always very easy to deal with, and it is 
extremely important that inaccuracies on 
the subjeet should be avoided; and to af- 
ford seeurity for that purpose, I propose 
that the party shall bring the will to the 
registrar, and that when the probate shall 
be prepared, the will shall be eventually 
cent up to London, to be kept where all 
original wills are to be kept. The probate 
will be sealed in London, the original will 
and probate being examined, to see whe- 
ther the right forms have been observed. 
What has been done in the country will 
be looked over in London, the seal imposed 
upon it will be a seal imposed in London, 
and afterwards no difference will appear 
to show whether it was proved in London 
or in the country. The relations of dead 
people, I am told, are never satisfied unless 
they ean look at the original will; and 


though I think there is no reason in that | 
! 


The Lord Chancellor 


business transacted in London; we propose 
that the subject-matter of the jurisdiction 
shall be all property left by will, whether 
it be real or personal estate; that in non- 
contentious business for cases where de- 
_eeased persons have left a small amount of 
property which ean be properly managed 
/in the country, there shall be district re- 
| gistrars appointed, who shall be little more 
, than persons who will examine the apparent 
‘accuracy of the instruments, and to see 
that they are regular, and to transmit them 
to the central registry, whether they are 
| proved in London or in the country, 80 
| that the benefit of the system should be 
extended throughout the whole of the 
kingdom, whether the property be large 
or small. The noble and learned Lord 
concluded by presenting a Bill to transfer 
to the Court of Chancery the testamentary 
jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and to alter and amend the law in relation 
to matters of Testacy and Intestacy. 


Lorp BROUGHAM: My Lords, | have 
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istened with much pleasure to the able 
statement of my noble and learned Friend, 
jn introducing his plan to your Lordships 
on this important subject. My noble and 
jearned Friend has stated with great force 
and effect the evils of the existing sys- 
tem. The statement made by my noble 
and learned Friend is by no means ex- 
aggerated — that for upwards of twenty 
ears this question has been the subject, I 
will not say of great controversy, but of 
very great complaint; but that there has 
been considerable exaggeration in the 
statements made out of doors on this 
subject I know; but such exaggeration 
is, however, inevitably ineident to all 
such matters, because it must always be 
expected that where much real abuse un- 
doubtedly prevails, much abuse that is 
unreal will in many minds be added to 
what actually exists. It has been said— 
and it is a very plausible assertion—that it 
is hard that persons wishing to prove a 
will should be obliged to employ two pro- 
fessional men, a solicitor and a proctor; 
but the fact is, that in the metropolis a 
person can go to Doctors’ Commons and 
employ a proctor, which will be sufficient, 
without his having any occasion to em- 
ploy a solicitor; and in the country, in the 
same way, the party is not bound to en- 
gage a London solicitor; he may employ 
a proctor without that intermediate assist- 
ance, Again, there is some exaggeration 
in the objeetion that, where you have one 
court of probate and another court of 
construction, and a will has to go before 
one court to have its validity tried respect- 
ing personal property; and the same will 
has also to go before a common law court 
to have its validity tried as regards real 
property, it may so happen, and it has 
happened, that conflicting decisions will 
be come to, and that while the eeclesias- 
tieal court declares the will to be invalid, 
its validity may be established by a jury in 
another court. It is impossible to deny 
the possibility of such cases occurring; 
but it was found by the Commissioners who 
inquired into the subject, that there had 
been only one case of conflicting decisions 
upon the validity of a will during a period 
of twenty-five years. [Low many cases of 
probate were there in those years? Why, 
the average number of provincial eases of 
probate was 12,000 in one vear; and only 
fifty-four out of the whole 12,000 were 
Contested, or 1,350 in the twenty-five 
years, whilst only in one ease for those 
twenty-five years had there been a con- 
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flict of decisions, that is, one in every 
1,400. I only mention these facts to 
show that it is not in deference to the 
exaggerations either out of doors or within 
the House on this subject, that I have 
come to the opinion—in which I entirely 
concur with my noble and learned Friend— 
that there must now be a change made; 
and the only question is, as to the diree- 
tion in which you shall move in effeeting 
that change. My noble and learned Friend 
has referred to what passed in 1832, and 
afterwards in 1835, and I do not consider 
that I am at all inconsistent in approving 
of my noble and learned Friend’s measure, 
because it differs in some respects from 
the measure which I myself proposed. The 
question is, shall there be another court of 
probate established, or shall we transfer to 
the Court of Chancery, the court of con- 
struction, the office of probate. If I had, 
in 1832, when I sat where my noble 
and learned Friend now sits, proposed an 
amendment of the proceedings of the 
ecclesiastical courts, by transferring the 
jurisdiction over wills to the Court of Chan- 
cery, I am sure I should never have ceased 
to hear of the transfer, ab ovo usque ad 
malum, to use my noble Friend’s citation, 
but it would have been malum with the 
first syllable short; and the late Lord 
Kenyon, I am sure, would have exclaimed, 
on such a proposition for resorting to the 
Court of Chancery, as he once did, 
‘* What! could you have the heart to 
send any fellow-ereature there !’’ having, 
on another occasion, described that resort 
by the phrase ‘‘ abi in malam rem.” 
Undoubtedly, in 1832, or even 1835, if 
any person had proposed to improve the 
system of the ecclesiastical courts, by 
transferring the business of those courts. 
to the Court of Chancery, constituted as. 
the Chancery then was, it would have 
been reckoned the most preposterous 
course that could be recommended. But 
happily we have lived to see great changea 
effected in the Court of Chancery of late 
years. There has been a great increase 
in the judicial foree of that court, and 
consequently there has been a very great 
amount of despatch of business which was 
formerly unknown, and the want of which 
was the worst blot on that court. To al. 
lude to no further changes, there has been 
effeeted, only two years ago, the greatest 
of all improvements, the abolition of the 
Masters’ offices; and this, and the other 
extensive alterations, have rendered the 
Court of Chancery, though still very far 
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from being perfect, yet no longer what 
it was in 1832 and 1835, when the former 
measures on this subject were proposed. 
My Lords, I trust that the measure of 
my noble and learned Friend will be sanc- 
tioned by the House. Before seeing the 
Bill in print, and examining its provisions, 
however, it is of course utterly out of the 
question that I should now pledge myself 
to its details. I may mention that in some 
of the provisions of the former Bills to 
which I have referred, it was proposed to ab- 
rogate the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts with regard to slander, defamation, 
brawling, and smiting in churches, and 
various offences of an immoral description, 
of which they have now cognisance, and, in 
some, an exclusive cognisance. That abro- 
gation ought, no doubt, to be accompanied 
with the proper provision of another juris- 
diction in the ordinary criminal courts. I 
must beg, also, my noble and learned Friend 
to consider whether the optional power sug- 
gested to be given to the court of probate 
by the measures of 1832 and 1835, of 
either trying issues itself or sending them 
for trial to a court of common law, might 
not now be given under the present Bill, 
to the Court of Chancery. The former 
measures also contained provisions relating 
to the punishment of ecclesiastical offences 
—a matter which might be dealt with in 
this Bill—not, of course, giving this juris- 
diction to the Court of Chancery, but to 
another and a proper court; but probably 
my noble and learned Friend will propose 
a measure for that purpose. And, my 
Lords, I cannot speak, even thus inci- 
dentally, of criminal jurisdiction without 
expressing unmeasured satisfaction at 
what has passed elsewhere, which indi- 
eates that Her Majesty’s Government 
have at length come to a determination 
on the important subject of the appoint- 
ment of a public prosecutor, the want 
of whom is one of the capital defects of 
our criminal system, as I once and again, 
and especially at the end of the Session be- 
fore the last, urged on the consideration of 
your Lordships. The continuance of this 
glaring defect was certainly no fault of 
mine or of my noble Friend’s opposite, 
because, in 1834, we had prepared a 
measure to cure this great blot on our 
criminal jurisdiction, With the concur- 
rence of my lamented Friend Lord Dun- 
cannon, then Secretary for the [ome 
Department, I had prepared this measure, 
so framed as not to require a parliamentary 
sanction, in the first instance, but which, 


Lord Brougham 
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for being made general and permanent, 
would no doubt have required an Act of 
the Legislature. My Lords, I will only 
repeat that, reserving to myself the eon. 
sideration of the details of the scheme 
which my noble and learned Friend hag 
now submitted, 1 give my hearty support 
to the principle of the measure. 

Lorp St. LEONARDS said, that he 
entirely concurred in the observations made 
by the noble and learned Lord who had 
just sat down, regarding the able manner 
in which his noble and learned Friend 
on the woolsack had introduced this mea. 
sure. It was absolutely necessary that his 
noble and learned Friend should explain 
the reasons he had for introducing the Bill, 
and, therefore, their Lordships were very 
much indebted to his noble and learned 
Friend for the statement he had made, 
When he (Lord St. Leonards) came down 
to the House, not having had an opportu. 
nity of speaking to his noble and learned 
Friend on the subject, he felt afraid that 
he might feel it his duty to oppose what 
would be proposed. It was, therefore, with 
great satisfaction to himself, after what had 
fallen from his noble and learned Friend, 
that he could agree in a great part of what 
he had suggested. He thought it was im- 
possible—and he thought they were all 
agreed upon that point—that the ecclesias- 
tical courts could remain in existence any 
longer as they were now constituted—and 
it was with the view to their abolition that 
the Commission was issued during the Ad- 
ministration of his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Derby), and the only question which 
now arose was as to what body they should 
transfer these jurisdictions. Now, he con- 
ceived that the entire course and tendency 
of the legislation of the present day was, 
as far as was consistent with the establish- 
ed distinctions between law and equity, to 
give to every court the entire and undivid- 
ed jurisdiction over the matters assigned 
to it; and nothing could be more anoma- 
lous than to establish a new court to de- 
cide whether a will was good or bad, while 
another court had to give its opinion as to 
what was the true construction of the in- 
strument, The question of validity and 
the question of construction ought to be 
dealt with by the same tribunal. The 
questions involved in these cases were 


generally questions of law and fact, as well 


as of construction; and he quite agreed 
with his noble and learned Friend, that 
judges of an enlarged jurisdiction, from the 
quality of their minds and their experience, 
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were more likely to satisfy the suitors than 
would be the ease if the same persons were 
restricted to decide only on the simple ques- 
tion of the validity of wills. There was no- 
thing in the cases which now came before the 
ecclesiastical courts with respect to testa- 
mentary matters which could not, with the 
greatest propriety, be decided by a common 
law or an equity judge. The present di- 
vided jurisdiction gave occasion to conflict- 
ing decisions, as had happened in the case 
which had been alluded to, and might have 
happened in the other case, which, however, 
was not compromised, but the heir at law 
and next of kin having succeeded in set- 
ting aside the will, and thus secured the 
personal estate, was advised to convey 





the small real estate to the disappointed 
devisees, without their concurrence, and 
thus prevent the conflict which would 
have arisen had a jury, upon a trial as 
to the validity of the will, as a devise 
of real estate, found in favour of the 
will. He believed, that the course 


| 


now proposed would be satisfactory to 
the people of this country, and was 
convinced that a great saving of ex- 
pense would be effected by the whole juris- 
diction over wills coming into one court. 
He approved of the transfer being made to 


the Court of Chancery; and his opinion 
was, that the judicial staff of that Court 
was now greater than the existing amount | 
of business was likely to find employment | 
for, for some time to come. The Lord Chan- 
eellor now sat there regularly, together 
with the Lords Justices, with an appellate 
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posed to be entrusted to it. It possibly 
might be desirable to continue the proctors 
for some time; but he was of opinion that 
this description of business, like all the 
rest of the business of the Court, ought to 
be thrown open to the general body of 
practitioners. Although agreeing thus far 
with the measure now proposed, he must 
say that he could not concur in one part 
of its provisions—namely, the extension 
of the requirement of the probate to real 
estate as well as to personal estate, or that 
it should be brought within the operation 
of the Court. That process was required 
in the case of personal estate, because it 
was necessary to observe great caution in 
granting letters of administration, other- 
wise the property might fall into the hands 
of a person who was not fit to be trusted, 
and the funds to which he was not fairly 
entitled might be wasted and dispersed. 
The case, however, was different with real 
estate, because that description of property 
was fixed, and there was no fear of its 
being dispersed like money; and with the 
safeguards at present thrown around it, 
any person having a legal claim to it who 
might be abroad at the time it was de- 
vised, if he turned up in the course of 
a few years, could establish his title to the 
property and obtain possession of it. There- 
fore, he thought there was no sufficient 
reason for extending probate to real pro- 
perty; and it should be remembered that, 
whilst they were affecting to facilitate the 
transfer of real estate, they were, in point 
of fact, adding a new and heavy burden to 


jurisdiction, the three Vice Chancellors, | it, although it had sufficiently heavy bur- 
and the Master of the Rolls; but he re- | dens already pressing upon it. He hoped, 
membered the time when only the Lord | therefore, that his noble and learned Friend 
erga sat there without a Vice Chan- | would consent to reconsider this part of his 
cellor, and with the Master of the Rolls | scheme, and obviate this objection to it. 
only sitting at intervals, and for short pe- He (Lord St. Leonards) concurred in the 
tiods. No doubt, however, the progress of _main provisions of the measure, and would 
the country had since then brought a vast lend his assistance in making it as effective 
accession of business into the Court of | and satisfactory as possible, and would have 
Chancery, and the rapidity with which it | been glad if he had been able to agree also 
was now transacted, especially under the | in the remainder. Whilst upon this sub- 
new system, induced suitors to apply to | ject, if the noble Earl at the head of Her 
that Court, where their cases were settled | Majesty’s Government would forgive him, 


at a reduced amount of expense, which, 
compared with what they formerly cost, 
was perfectly astonishing. If parties were 
desirous to ascertain the trueconstruction of 
an instrument, they could now go and state 
their case and obtain the opinion of the 
Court without delay and at the smallest 
expense. He was confident that the Court 
of Chancery was adequate to the perform- 

ance of the additional business now pro- | 





he would beg to call his attention for a few 
moments to a matter upon which he under- 
stood that the noble Earl had recently re- 
ceived a deputation—he alluded to the 
scheme which had been started by certain 
parties for the removal of the Courts at 
Westminster to what they called a more 
central position, in or closely contiguous to 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Strand. He was 
not now about to enter into the details of 
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that project; bué he would observe that 
the scheme was vast, and, looking at the 
experience they had had of the cost of the 
Houses of Parliament, and over which, 
he might observe, they never had had 
the slightest control, it was perhaps fair 
to presume that the expense of its exccu- 
tion and of the erection of the large edifice 
proposed for the new courts would be very 
enormous. One proposition was that the 
new courts should be built on the vacant 
space in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; but he 
thought that was objectionable, as the 
open square in that locality formed one 
of the not too numerous lungs which were 
highly necessary for the health of the in- 
habitauts of the metropolis. Some years 
ago, a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons inquired into the propriety of re- 
moving the courts of law from West- 
minster, and he (Lord St. Leonards) at 
that time strongly opposed such a proposal. 
The promoters of this scheme had sug- 
gested that the Suitors’ Fund in Chancery 
might be appropriated in aid of the outlay 
upon the project; but he considered that 
that fund could not be legitimately de- 
voted to any such purpose, and he begged 
to inform them and to remind the House 
that by his Bill of the last Session for the 
further relief of the suitors, every shilling 
of the fund was already appropriated, as it 
ought to be, in rendering the administra- 
tion of justice in Chancery cheap to the 
suitors. That fund, therefore, would not 
be touched. They next proposed to take 
credit for a very large sum as the value of 
the ground upon which the present courts 
of law at Westminster stood. But this 
was absurd: for the property already be- 
longed to the country, and they need not 
therefore pay for it, and if they had it in 
possession, it would lead to vast additions 
to the two houses, which they did not re- 
quire, and which would cost an enormous 
outlay, without any corresponding bene- 
fit. The Consolidated Fund alone could 
supply the funds; there was no other 
to apply to: he wished that to be well 
understood. He was willing to meet the 
general wish in favour of removing the 
Courts of Chancery from Westminster; but 
he did not see any reason for removing the 
courts of common law —in fact, as the 
objection against continuing those courts 
at Westminster was want of space, the 
removal of the Courts of Chancery would 
give plenty of room for other purposes. 
No position, in his opinion, was more con- 
venient than Westminster Hall; there was 
Lord St. Leonards 
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|@ very good access to it, and it affurded 
, accommodation for a large number of wit. 
‘nesses; he should exceedingly regret to 
| see the proposed removal take place, The 
| Lord Chaneellor, the Lords Justices, the 
| three Vice Chancellors, and the Master of 

Rolls, at present had courts at Lineoln’s 
Inn; and all that was required was more 

accommodation for the Vice-Chancellors, 

now that they require to have constant 
‘communication with their chief clerks, 
| The range of offices on the west side of 
Chancery Lane and abutting on the Inn 
| were oceupied by the Accountant General 
;and other officers. Now the Masters’ 
offices belong to the Crown and the above 
| Officers might readily be removed to 
Southampton Buildings ; and the offices 
vacated might at a small expense be eon- 
verted into courts and chambers for the 
three Vice Chancellors and their clerks, 
This would place the Court of Chancery 
wholly in Lincoln's Inn, and leave the eom- 
mon law courts with ample room at West- 
minster. As for the scheme which was 
now agitated by the parties to whom he 
had referred, it was gigantic in its propor. 
‘tions, and would cause enormous expense 
and risk, which, at the present moment, 
when the resources of the country were on 
the eve of being heavily taxed for great 
, national objects, it would be most unwise 
and impolitie to incur. The noble and 
learned Lord, in conclusion, said, that he 
begged to support the general provisions 
of the measure which his noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack had introduced, 
with the exception which he had already 
pointed out. At the same time, he also 
reserved to himself, like the noble and 
| learned Lord who preceded him, the right 
| of considering the details of the Bill when 
| it was printed. 

Lorp CAMPBELL rose, to express the 
great satisfaction he felt at the proposals 
of his noble and learned Friend. Nearly 
a quarter of a century ago a commission, 
over which he had the honour to preside, 
had been appointed to inqnire into this 
subject, and they had recommended the 
adoption of a measure substantially the 
same as that proposed by his noble and 
learned Friend. Though this delay had 
taken place, he did not think that blame 
was attachable in any quarter, but that up 
to the present time such a measure had 
not been passed; for. every Government 
that had existed since that time, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, had been equally 
anxious for law reform, and had only been 
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vented by the natural difficulties of the 
subject from carrying it out as fully as 
could be desired. Perhaps there was little 

nd for regret at this delay, because 
the measure was likely to be more effectual 
pow than it could have been at any prior 
season. He was glad to find that it was 
the opinion of such of their Lordships as 
had spoken on this occasion, that it was 
tothe Court of Chancery that the probate 
of wills should be transferred. He most 
heartily approved of the principle that there 
should be but one court for one cause. We 
ad in England suffered great vexation 
from the division of jurisdietion—a division 
which was necessary while the courts of 
equity were only building up their system; 
bat which, now that the rules by which 
equity was governed were as well under- 
stood as common law, was entirely un- 
needed. As to the other point on which 
there had been a difference of opinion, he 
differed from his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord St. Leonards); and, though he had 
amost sincere respect for the opinion of 
that noble and learned Lord upon this sub- 
ject, he was himself of opivion that there 
ought to be a probate of a will relating to 
real property, as well as of one concerning 
personal estate. He was convinced that 
such a provision, instead of occasioning an 
additional burden to the landowner, as his 
noble and learned Friend had anticipated, 
would relieve him from expense, He 
should be the last to wish to do away with 
what some wildly proposed to destroy—the 
distinction between real and personal es- 
tate; and he must say that he looked with 
slam at what had recently taken place 
elsewhere, to which he might not more 
particularly refer. He might, however, 
say,as a matter of history, that when he 
had the honour of sitting in the House of 
Commons a proposal was made—indeed, 
leave was moved for, to bring in a Bill— 
providing that in the case of an owner of 
land dying intestate, his land should be 
divided equally among his children. He 
(Lord Campbell) then held the office of 
Attorney General. He felt it his duty to 
oppose this proposition; and he rejoiced to 
say that he had a large majority in his 
favour, and the proposition was rejected. 
He looked upon such a proposal as being 
most insidious and most dangerous to the 
institutions of the country. The effect of 
it would be, though it was said to leave to 
the landowner the opportunity of making a 
will, to. do away with the law of primo- 
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geniture, both in theory and: practice, and 
that House would not long survive, In 
America there was such a provision; and 
he had been told, on undoubted authority, 
that in that country for a father to make 
any distinction between his children would 
be so odious, that he dare not do it; and 
the practical effect was, that the power to 
do so was a dead letter, and all the pro- 


-perty was equally divided among the chil- 


dren. Such would soon be the case in 
this country. In a short time you would 
not have a country house left; nor would 
there be any person to hold office under the 
Crown who was not entirely dependent 
upon his salary. At the same time, he 
thought that there would be no danger to 
real property in allowing a probate of a 
will by which it was left. It was of the 
last importance that the validity of such 
will should be determined as soon as possi- 
ble after the death of the testator, in order 
that persons purchasing of the heir-at-law 
or of a devisee might be assured as to the 
soundness of their titles, This was the 
only point of the measure in which a dif- 
ference of opinion had arisen. While he 
so highly approved of what he had heard 
from the Lord Chancellor, he must express 
considerable disappointment that he had 
not heard more, He hoped that this arose 
from the delay of measures, and not from 
their abandonment. He thought the time 
had now arrived when we were to have a 
complete reform of the ecclesiastical courts, 
with respect to every branch of their juris- 
diction, He had po objection to these 
courts when their jurisdiction was confined 
to spiritual matters; and if their jurisdic- 
tion were so limited he should wish that 
they should not only be preserved, but 
should receive new vigour. If Convoca- 
tion could be reformed, so as to work ina 
manner advantageous to the interests of 
the Church, he, for one, should be rejoiced 
to see it revived; but he thought ecclesi- 
astical courts should have jurisdiction only 
over spiritual affairs, These courts had, 
however, grasped at things purely secular, 
and this had operated much to the oppres- 
sion of the subject, With regard to the 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts in 
questions of divorce, that jurisdiction had 
been based upon what was then the belief 
of the country—ihat marriage was a sacra- 
ment. Since the Reformation, however,. 
marriage had been considered as a civil 
contract, and we had again and again legis- 
lated upon such a@ consideration. Now, 
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therefore, the ‘Church had no more to do 
with the decision of matrimonial causes, 
than with that of causes referring to the 
sale of real estate. Some time ago he 
had the honour to be appointed the head of 
a commission to consider the subject of 
divorces. That commission recommended 
that such questions should be removed from 
the ecclesiastical courts; and he trusted 
that his noble and learned Friend (the 
Lord Chancellor) would introduce a mea- 
sure for that purpose. The law upon that 
subject was, he did not hesitate to say, a 
disgrace to the country. He saw no reason 
why all those causes should not be referred 
to one tribunal; and he believed that, with 
regard to divorces, their Lordships would 
gladly resign the jurisdiction which they 
exercised. As the law at present stood, 
marriage could only be dissolved by Act of 
Parliament, and their Lordships were aware 
how many sad scenes had been witnessed 
in that House in such causes. Actions for 
slander and defamation ought to be brought 
in the courts of common law, where they 
would be tried by a jury, rather than in the 
ecclesiastical courts, the imposition of a 
penance by which was not so effectual a 
Ceres as the levying of damages. 

rawling in church—another matter in re- 
gard to which the ecclesiastical courts had 
jurisdiction—was an offence at common 
law; and, though some time since the Bi- 
shops of Salisbury and Oxford strenuously 
defended the jurisdiction of the ecclesias- 
tical courts in regard to it, he believed that 


the greater portion of the community would | 
| sion be laid on the table of the House, 


be delighted to see that jurisdiction abo- 
lished. He therefore trusted that in the 
present Session of Parliament some mea- 
sure for the reformation of these courts 
would be introduced and adopted; and, 
their secular jurisdiction being abolished, 
he should be heartily rejoiced to see their 
spiritual jurisdiction improve and flourish. 
Lorp BROUGHAM, referring to what 


the noble and learned Lord (Lord Camp- | 





ships’ House, the only things of value in 
which were four trees. The owner died, 
the field descended to his four sons; and 
the result was, that for the last few years 
each of these sons had been seised of ong 
of these trees. Upon his mentioning this 
case, the French Minister said that this 
instance of the effects of division was no. 
thing to what he had seen in a parish not 
far from Paris, which he named, where he 
had seen a field, one of the owners of 
which was seised on one undivided thirty. 
second part, What the tendency of this 
was, it was not for him to say; but he 
thought it right to mention this for the in. 
formation of his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Campbell), who took one view of 
this matter, and for that of those who took 
the other side. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
expressed his gratification at the manner 
in which his statement had been received, 
In reference to what had fallen from the 
noble and learned Lord who had last 
spoken (Lord Campbell), he had not on 
this occasion referred to other than the 
testamentary branches of the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts, because it was 
his opinion that the reformation of those 
courts would be best accomplished by deal- 
ing with each subject separately, rather 
than by attempting too much at one time. 
He could, however, assure his noble Friend 
(Lord Campbell) that a Bill, founded ina 
great measure on the report of the Divorce 
Commission, was in the course of active 
preparation, and would early in the Ses- 


Looking at the whole subject, he had 
thought that possibly the failure of pre- 
vious attempts to reform these courts had 
arisen from the Bills dealing with too many 
subjects, and thus enlisting against them a 
variety of interests. To avoid this he had 
thought it best to begin with this, which 
was the greatest subject, the testamentary 
jurisdiction; and he trusted soon to 


bell) had said upon the subject of primo- j able to lay upon their Lordships’ table a 
geniture, said, he would mention to their | Bill dealing with the subject of matrimony 


Lordships an instance which had come un- 
der his observation, of the inconvenience 
which arose from an equal division of real 
property among the children of a man who 
should die intestate. About two years ago 
he happened to mention to the French 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
that in a part of that country from which 
he had just come there was a field, not 
more than half the width of their Lord- 


Lord Campbell 





and divorce. The other subjects were un- 
der consideration, and as he thought they 
would be comparatively easy of settlement, 
he trusted that in the course of the Ses- 
sion they might all be dealt with. The 
task would be comparatively light, when 
the important portions of the subject to 
which he had alluded had been disposed of. 

Bill read 1+. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 16, 1854. 
Mmvres.] Pustic Bir, —1° Parliamentary 

Representation. 

LIGHTHOUSES IN THE MEDITERRA- 

NEAN—QUESTION. 

Mr. HUME said, he wished to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether, since | 
the dreadful loss of Her Majesty’s steamer | 
Avenger, in the year 1847, any steps had 
been taken to erect a lighthouse on Galita | 
Island, or the Aguglia Rocks; and whe- | 
ther the still greater boon to navigation 
of the Mediterranean, a lighthouse upon 
Keith’s Reef, in the Skerki Channel, where | 
Her Majesty’s ship Athenian, 64, was lost 
in the year 1806, was obtaining the atten- 
tion of Government ? 

Sr JAMES GRAHAM said, he felt 
that the questions which his hon. Friend 
had put were of considerable importance. | 
In reply to the first question, he had to ' 
state that the best naval authorities he had 
been able to consult with reference to the 
erection of a lighthouse at Galita entirely 
disapproved of any such construction. The 
site of the island was well known, and the 
great danger to vessels in that quarter 
arose from the attempts made to sail by the 
southern passage with a view to shorten 
voyages. The Avenger had been lost in 
an attempt to take that course. The Royal 
hydrographer, and all the highest naval 
authorities, were of opinion that the erec- 
tion of a lighthouse on the island of Galita 
would operate as an inducement to select 
that passage after night-fall; and it was 
not the intention of the naval representa- 
tives of this country to recommend the con- 
struction of a building which they believed 
would be dangerous to navigation. With 
regard to the second question of his hon. 
Friend, he had to observe that there could 
be no doubt that the erection of a light- 
house on Keith’s Reef would be productive 
of great benefit to the commerce of the 
Mediterranean. But it certainly did not 
at first sight appear reasonable that Eng- 
land should bear exclusively the cost of 
such a work. However, it was his inten- 
tion to have those rocks carefully examined 
before he came to any final decision upon 
that subject. 





RUSSIA AND THE PORTE—QUESTION. 
THE LETTER OF THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH 
TO THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I wish to make 
inquiry of Her Majesty’s Government re- 


journals, 
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specting a very important diplomatic docu- 
ment that has just appeared in the French 
That document affects to be a 
letter from the Emperor of the French to 
the Emperor of Russia, and it offers to re- 
open negotiations with that latter potentate, 
apparently with the sanction and the cog- 


| nisance of the Government of this country. 


What I wish to know from Her Majesty’s 
Government is, whether they can inform 
the House if that is an authentic document, 
and if it be an authentic document, whether 
any communication took place between the 
Government of France and Her Majesty’s 


, Government before that letter was trans- 


mitted to the personage to whom it was 


, addressed; and further, if any such com- 
munication took place, whether that letter 


was sent to Russia with the cognisance 
and sanction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, in an- 
swer to the question of the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire, I beg to 
state, in the first place, that I have every 
reason to believe the document to which 
allusion has been made, as published in 
the Moniteur, is an authentic document. 
With respect to the second part of the 
question, I have to say that we had had 
a communication from the Government of 
France, stating that the Emperor of the 
French thought it desirable he should make 


| a further effort, by means of a letter written 
| by himself—an autograph letter—to the 


Emperor of Russia, in order to procure a 
termination of disputes which have been so 
long going on, and which have tended to- 
wards hostilities. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, when in possession of the nature of 
the letter which was proposed to be sent, 
observed upon it that they could have 
no objection to such a step being taken, 
provided it was entirely in conformity with 
the terms which had been proposed by the 
Conference at Vienna, and provided .that 
certain modifications which they suggested 
should be adopted. The answer which we 
received was, the terms which were pro- 
posed agreed with those which had been 
proposed by the Conference at Vienna, and 
that the modifications which Her Majesty’s 
Government suggested would be adopted. 
Generally speaking, in substance, these 
modifications had been adopted, but Her 
Majesty’s Government had not had an op- 
portunity of seeing the letter before it was 
despatched by the Emperor of the French 
to the Emperor of Russia. Therefore, 
while I can say Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment hold themselves entirely responsible 
for being parties to the substance of that 
Jetter, as communicated and shown to us, 
still I will not say that every particular 
word or phrase is such as we should be 
prepared to adopt. But I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that we entirely approved of 
the step which the Emperor of the French 
proposed to take, as we considered it a 
most laudable endeavour to prevent the 
breaking out of war, and should be very 
glad if it should be successful in inducing 
the Emperor of Russia to agree to the pro- 

Is which have been made to him. I 
on only further to say, that no answer 
had been received from the Emperor of 
Russia to the proposals of the Conference 
of Vienna when the letter of the Emperor 
of the French was sent from Paris. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION— 
QUESTION, 

Mr. BRIGHT wished to know whether, 
with respcet to the proposed mode of 
voting, by which the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London supposed 
he should be able to represent the minority 
—a plan something like making the last 
in the race the winner—it was intended to 
apply that method to the constituency of 
the City of London? He also wished to 
know whether the noble Lord proposed to 
make any provision by whieh, in case the 
honourable Member for the minority should 
die, the minority might be represented by 
his successor ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL stated, that 
there was a clause in the Bill with respect 
to the City of London, which proposed 
that the electors, instead of voting for four 
Members, should vote only for three out 
of the four. With respect to the second 
question, he presumed he need give it no 
answer. 


COAST GUARD VOLUNTEERS’ PENSIONS. 

Mr. LUCAS said, he wished tq put a 
question to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
as to certain complaints, whether well or 
ill founded he could not say, made on be- 
half of that portion of the eoast guard 
which had lately been transferred to the 
Royal Navy, with regard to the disadvan- 
tageous position in which they were placed 
in some respects by their change of ser- 
vice, It appeared that the men enrolled 
in the coast guard were entitled to a pen- 
sion for their wives and children in case of 
loss of life. By the Act of last Session 
they were compelled to enter the Navy 


Lord John Russell 
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when called upon, and he wished to know 
whether, under those cireumstances, those 
men entering the Navy from the coast 
guard would lose their right to a pension 
which they had formerly enjoyed? fg 
also wished to know whether it was trne 
that the wives and children of the men 49 
transferred had been turned out of the coast. 
guardhouses which they had formerly ocey. 
pied, under circumstances of some hardshi U 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, that the 
appointment of sailors to stations in the 
coast guard was a very great reward for 
long and continued service on board ship. 
That service must be at least five, and wag 
generally ten years—it was the reward of 
meritorious conduct. The pay of the coast. 
guard man was considerably higher than 
that of a sailor on board ship, even of the 
highest rate. When that reward was 
given, it was always with the condition 
that the men should be liable to serve 
again afloat, leaving the coast-guard ser. 
vice. While in the coast guard, there was 
a civil pension given to the wives and ehil- 
dren of the coast-guard men whose lives 
might be lost in that particular service; 
but of course, when the men left that civil 
service, in compliance with the engage 
ments into which they had entered, they 
stood upon an equal footing with their 
comrades on board ship, and their right to 
the civil pension, if they should incur any 
danger or loss, either of limb or life, on 
board ship, would be the same as that of 
seamen serving afloat. That the wives 
and children of the coast-guard men had 
been compelled to leave their dwellings on 
the coast appropriated to the coast guard 
had no doubt led to some inconvenience, 
but he had given orders that every effort 
should be made to make that inconvenience 
as light as possible, The House would 
learn with great satisfaction that 1,500 
eoast-guard men had in the course of ten 
days embarked on board Her Majesty's 
ships, with the greatest good-will and the 
greatest enthusiasm, and amid the acela- 
mations of all their comrades. 


BRIBERY PREVENTION. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he would 
beg to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to regulate the practice at the election of 
Members to serve in Parliament, and to 
prevent bribery, corruption, intimidation, 
and undue influence at such elections, and 
to diminish the expenses thereof. He be- 
lieved that they all concurred in regretting 
the existence of that corruption which dit- 
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a little more or a little less, was fairly and 
properly spent in the legal expenses of the 
candidate. In the course of the canvass 
he was generally applied to for some 2001. 
or 3001. more. Well, the money was 
given, the election proceeded, and he was 
returned to Parliament. In due time a 
petition was presented against his return, 
together with extensively circulated ru- 
mours of bribery and corruption. The pe- 
tition was either withdrawa or it was com- 
promised, or it proceeded, and the member 
either retained his seat or he was unseated. 
Or it might be there was no petition at ail, 
in which case, soon after the time for pe- 
titioning was past, the member was pretty 
generally waited upon by some of the heads 
of the party, by whom he had been sup- 
ported, and he was told that, besides the 
sum of money he had placed in their hands, 
there had been a further expenditure for 
his benefit and on his behalf of at least 
1,0007. He of course became naturally 
anxious to know in what manner this 
money was expended, but then it was 
more or less obscurely intimated to him, 
that he had better not inquire into the pre- 
cise particulars of that.expenditure. Most 


persons placed in sueh circymstances were 
apt to treat such a claim as a debt of ho- 


nour; but if the returued. member hinted 
an objection, he was told that the money 
had been paid out by some friends without 
whose support he never could have been 
returned; that it had been employed—and 
not unsuccessfully—for his benefit, and 
that if he refused to repay it the loss 
would fall on the families of his staunchest 
supporters. That appeal was generally 
successful, and after some reluctance the 
1,000. was paid, a large proportion of it 
being spent in direct or indirect bribery, 
or in some other mode of corruption. It 
might be, however, that a member of a 
firmer character, or of a larger and, per- 
haps, harder experience, would refuse to 
satisfy such demands, in which case an in- 
timation was very soon after conveyed to 
him that he need not appear again in the 
borough for which he had been returned; 
and when another election took plaee a 
fresh candidate was found who paid his 
1,0007. or 1,500/., and with a portion of 
the sum which he so paid, the old election 
debt of the former member was liquidated. 
The system, and the amount of money, of 
eourse varied eonsiderably; candidates 
often paid much larger sums than those he 
had stated; but he thought he had aceu- 
rately described the mode iu which, in a 
Sir F. Kelly 
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great many boroughs, elections for a num. 
ber of years past had been invariably eop. 
ducted. Sometimes the truth was brought 
to light, and those investigations followed 
which had furnished them with the infor. 
mation that he hoped would guide them 
in the path they had undertaken to pursue, 
Sometimes, however, these practices es. 
caped detection at the moment. It might 
be that for an election or two no disco. 
very took place; but seoner or later it was 
found by the proceedings before an Elec. 
tion Committee, or from the Report of a 
Commission, that such for many years had 
invariably been the practice in the bo. 
roughs in question. How, then, were they 
to prevent that practice—to remedy that 
great evil? It was quite obvious that, in 
all cases similar to that he had deseribed, 
the candidates were legally innocent, and 
more or Jese morally innocent according 
to the degree in whieh they might 

that their funds were illegally applied, 
But it was quite obvious that a gentleman 
who paid a larger or a smaller sum of mo- 
ney into the hands of persons of eharaeter 
and reputation, who assured him that not 
one farthing of it would be illegally applied, 
and whom he earnestly enjoined against 
any resort to corrupt praetices, might fairly 
eall upon an Election Committee, while 
they unseated him by reason of the aets of 
his agent, to declare him blameless. It 
was obvious, alxo, that so long as eandi- 
dates were found to pay large sums of mo- 
ney into the hands of agents, sub-agente, 
or the heads of parties in boroughs—so loag 
as there were no means of tracing the mo- 
ney from the hands of agents, sub-agents, 
and heads of parties, to the final appliea- 
tion of every shilling of it—and so long as 
it was possible for agents to apply to ille- 
gal purposes large sums of money placed 
in their hands, with direetions to apply 
them to legal purposes only—it was in vain 
to multiply penalties and punishments, to 
visit upon members the eonsequenees of 
those acts by unseating them, and to charge 
the country with the cost of Reports and 
Commissions. So long as that state of things 
existed, whilst human nature remained a8 
it was, and whilst the franchise was in the 
hands of the poorer and more helpless 
and dependent classes of the eommunity, 
so long would bribery and corruption pre- 
vail. He would now proceed at once to 
state to the House the means by which he 
proposed to guard against this great evil, 
and to render the illegal spending and ap- 
plication of the money of a eandidate, who 
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did not himself desire or intend to violate 
the law, if not altogether impracticable, so 
dificult to practise, and so easy of detec- 
tion, that he could not but think, at least 
as far as regarded candidates and their 
funds, the evil would be at once and effec- 
tually remedied. The case ought to be 
considered, first, as regarded the can- 
didate ; secondly, as regarded the agents ; 
and thirdly, as regarded the electors. 
Now, first, as to the candidate. In the 
Bill which he proposed to submit to 
the House, he should provide for the 
appointment of a public officer at every 
election—a person of character and know- 
ledge, and of habits and ina condition of 
life which would entitle him to confidence, 
and render him competent to the duty 
which he would have to perform. The 
Bill would provide further, by adequate 
provisions and machinery, that at every 
election in the kingdom the candidates 
should pay all moneys emanating from 
them, directly or indirectly necessary for 
the legitimate expenses of the election, 
into the hands of this election officer, and 
of him alone. If a candidate solemnly 
swore that he had not paid, and never 
would pay to the last moment of his life, di- 
rectly or indirectly, one single guinea for 
any purpose connected with, or having rela- 
tion to, the election, except into the hands 
of the election officer, why then it was ma- 
nifest that no part of his money, either be- 
fore or after the election, could be illegally 
applied, except the election officer became 
a party to the bribery and corruption. He 
proposed, therefore, that at a certain period 
iu every year an election officer should be 
appointed ; and he thought the person so 
appointed should be a barrister, the ap- 
pointment to be made by the Judges in 
their respective circuits, for every place re- 
turning Members to Parliament. These 
election officers would have various duties 
to perform, which he should afterwards 
fully deseribe to the House when he came 
to deal with the other provisions of the 
Bill; but it was enough for his present 
purpose to state that the election officer, 
from the time of his appointment, or rather 
from the time of the writ for an election issu- 
ing, would have the sole management and 
control of the whole pecuniary concerns of 
"the candidates, and the legal expenses of 
the election. The candidates would be 
required at the nomination, when first by 
law they could be said to be candidates, 
to pay over to the election officer in the 
terms which would be found in the sche- 
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dule of the Bill, all the moneys which 
were necessary to pay the legal expenses 
of the election, and to swear that they 
had not paid any expenses or any money 
at all touching or concerning the election, 
except it might be unavoidable personal ex- 
penses before the day of nomination, and of 
which they must render a detailed account, 
upon oath, to the eleetion officer. They must 
likewise swear that they would not pay, 
directly or indirectly, to any person whom- 
soever, any money whatsoever touching or 
concerning the election at any future time, 
except into the hands of the clection offi- 
cer, who would therefore be the single and 
sole agent between the candidates and 
their other agents, and the whole body of 
electors. All persons having any claims 
of any kind upon the candidates, whether 
those which might be common to the whole 
of the candidates, such as the expense of 
the hustings and the fees of the returning 
officer, or those which had relation to indi- 
vidual and particular candidates, must send 
in their accounts to the election officer, and 
to him only; and it was the election officer, 
and he only, who, having considered the 
accuracy, the legality, and the justice of 
such claims, was. to, pay them out of the 
funds placed in his hands for that purpose. 
He would now state to the House why it 
was he thought the election officer should 
be a member of the bar, though he might 
observe—and the remark would apply to 
every other provision in the Bill—that he 
had no personal predilection or preference 
whatsoever in favour of any particular 
mode. or machinery, or of any particular 
class of persons, which he conceived to be 
matters for the consideration of the House. 
He: had always thought that when, in any 
kind of legislation, they could move and 
act by the light of experience, they ought 
to.avail themselves of that advantage. Now 
they had had for more than twenty years 
the experience of that class of persons so 
essential in our electoral system, the revis- 
ing barristers, who had duties of the most 
important and sometimes of the most dif- 
ficult character to discharge. They had, 
in fact, under their control the entire elec- 
tive franchise of England and Wales; and 
yet from the time of the Reform Bill, 
which brought them into existence, to the 
present moment, although many warm po- 
litical partisans were included in their 
number, he had never heard the shadow of 
an objection made to the impartiality with 
which they discharged their duties. He 
proposed, therefore, that the election offi- 
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cers should be appointed in the same man- 
ner, and from the same class, as the revis- 
ing barristers. The expense of these elec- 
tion officers would not amount to a very 
large sum, and would certainly be as no- 
thing when divided among the candidates, 
compared with the immense expenditure 
under the present system. He knew of 
one or two instances of persons who, 
though they might be free from bribery 
with respect to the electors, had paid, or 
consented to pay, a considerable sum of 
money, with the view either of preventing 
other candidates from coming forward, or 
of inducing candidates already in the field 
to withdraw. He therefore, proposed, that 
in all cases—whether there was a contest 
or not, the election officer should attend at 
the nomination, and that in his presence 
the oath should be taken by the candidates, 
who should also be required, as previously 
stated, to pay into the hands of the elec- 
tion officer the legal expenses of the elee- 
tion. When there was a contest the effect 
of this payment would be, that the money 
being lodged in the hands of the election 
officer, who would take care to avoid pay- 
ing any part of it for any illegal purpose, 
the funds of the candidates would be se- 
cured from illegal application. Another 
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advantage which would result from his 
scheme, if carried into effect, would be 
this. _He would not speak of the nume- 
rous cases of Election Committees that 
had occupied the attention of the House 


for many years past, nor point in- 
vidiously to particular instances, but he 
would allude to the six cases which might 
be said to be sub judice, and in whieh the 
writs had been suspended on the Motion of 
the noble Lord the Member for London. 
The remark which he was about to make 
with regard to those six boroughs would 
be found to apply to by far the greater 
proportion of boroughs in which bribery or 
corruption of any kind had been practised, 
and of which they had any detailed and 
satisfactory account. It was this—that in 
all those cases, whether the payment had 
been made in one sum or in many sums, 
or whether before, or during, or after the 
election—whether the corruption had been 
practised with or without the knowledge 
of the candidates—it was the money of 
the candidates which, sooner or later, paid 
for the corruption which had been practised. 
There were but one or two instances men- 
tioned in the Committee Reports in which 
the funds that had been spent in bribery 
had ultimately come from other persons 
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than the candidates. If, therefore, the 
effect of the measure of which he had now 
submitted the outline to the House would 
be to stop the sources of corruption as far 
as the funds of the candidates were eon. 
cerned—if, in fact, after the passing of hig 
Bill all the money proceeding from candi. 
dates would be legally expended—it would 
at once stop the stream from which flowed 
the greater part of the corruption which 
was practised in boroughs. If no money 
came, or was expected from, the candidate, 
and if the candidate were bound by oath 
to pay nothing towards the expenses of 
the election beyond the sum paid down to 
the election officer, then, in case of briber 
and corruption, it beeame evident that the 
funds must be derived from some other 
source, not from the pockets of the candi- 
dates, He knew he was now treading upon 
tender ground. Whence were the sources 
from which, and what were the modes in 
which money might be obtained for bad 
purposes at an election without the know. 
ledge of the candidates? He could not 
but think that, although they found some. 
times that persons of local influence ina 
borough were willing to advance their own 
money for the sake of gaining an election 
and obtaining a triumph for their own 
political friend, trusting to the honour of 
the candidate to have the money paid back 
at a future period, if it were once known 
and established as a matter of perfect cer- 
tainty that no money whatever would be 
fortheoming from candidates, except for 
defraying the legal expenses of the elee- 
tion, very few parties would be ready to 
apply their own funds to that purpose, at 
least to any considerable extent. He 
thought if the sources of corruption were 
stopped at once and for ever, on the part 
of the candidates, bribery would very soon 
wear itself out. He was bound to admit, 
however, that there had been cases in 
which bribery had been practised by the mo- 
ney of other persons than the candidates. 
It had been said, but he knew not whether 
truly or untruly, that it had been the prac- 
tice of certain elubs to collect together 
sums of money, by subscription or other- 
wise, upon the eve of an election, and 
that those large sums had been divided 
and apportioned out to be spent in se- 
curing the return of candidates belonging 
to the same political party. That might, 
or might not, be so. But if the money 
thus raised for election purposes were 
only paid into the hands of the candidate 
himself, no harm would be dune, because 
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the candidate in his turn would be obliged 
to pay all the funds which were to be spent 
jn the election into the hands of the elec- 
tion officer, and no portion of them could 
be used for illegal purposes. The same 
observation applied to cases in which not 
the candidate himself, but some wealthier 
relative or friend, paid the expenses of his 
election. But here another difficulty arose. 
(Cases had occurred in which persons of no 
character, or of reckless character, had 
obtained from the relatives or friends of 
candidates, or even from candidates them- 
selves, considerable sums of money to be 
spent at an election, had then gone to the 
borough and put themselves in communica- 
tion with those who had local knowledge, 
and had finally disposed of money placed in 
their hands through the old and practised 
agents of bribery. Such cases were ex- 
tremely difficult to deal with, because, 
though they might impose an oath upon a 
candidate, and upon those who were known 
to act as his agents in the election, and 
though they might require a declaration 
from the electors, yet they could not im- 
pose an oath upon ali mankind—they could 
not send for the clubs of London, and the 
friends of the candidate, and impose an 
oath upon them. How, then, were such 
eases to be dealt with? It was obvious, 
in the first place, that, if the candidate 
should no longer be looked to as the souree 
of the funds for election purposes, the 
eases would be few in which other persons 
would collect together a sufficient sum of 
money to practise corruption to any very 
considerable extent. It must likewise be 
remembered, that any one going down to a 
borough for such purposes would be vigi- 
lantly watehed by the heads of parties and 
persons having local knowledge; and if it 
Were quite certain that offenders against 
the law would be subjected to a severe 
punishment, inflicted with little mercy, he 
thought the number of such attempts 
would be very small indeed, and a repeti- 
tion of them would scarcely be attempted. 
That consideration was the more important, 
because, although before Election Com- 
mittees and under these Commissions it 
Was sometimes inipossible to trace out with 
particularity the various agents and sub- 
agents in the work of corruption, yet there 
Were practised and experienced men con- 
nected with the local parties in every 
borough, who knew as well when bribery 
Was going on, either on their own or the 
other side, as if it were done before their 
eyes, and practised in the broad daylight. 
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Considering the vigilance with which they 
watched each other, he could not suppose 
a stranger from London or elsewhere could 
go down to the borough under the circum- 
stances which he had suggested and yet 
escape detection; but in order to meet 
that danger as far as practicable by legis- 
lation, he should venture to propose certain 
provisions in the Bill, rendering it in- 
cumbent upon every candidate to declare 
to the election officer the names of the 
agents whom he employed. Those agents 
would also be called upon to take an oath 
before the election officer in conformity 
with that taken by the candidate, and 
which would have the like effect in regard 
to any funds in their hands, so that no 
money should be paid at all, but by the 
election officer, excepting in certain cases 
of necessity, for which the Bill provided, 
in which case the agent would be likewise 
bound to render a true account from time 
to time, as those minor and inconsiderable 
expenses were incurred. Having thus pro- 
vided for the candidate and the agents, he 
came next to those who were the real, but 
not the avowed agents, and through whom 
alone, if the provisions he had mentioned 
were carried into effect, corruption of any 
kind could be practised. One man, and 
that man a stranger, never could commit 
bribery to any extent. He could not him- 
self know who were the voters open to 
bribery; and any one, without precise in- 
formation, going to offer a bribe, would 
incur the risk of being denounced at once, 
and brought to justice. Every one going 
on such an errand. must receive local in- 
formation from those who were on the spot, 
and who possessed all the knowledge ne- 
eessary for the practice of corruption. 
Thus a great number of persons besides 
the one who actually gave the bribe must 
be engaged in these nefarious schemes— 
a circumstance which he eould not but 
deem improbable, having regard to the 
measure affecting the agents and candi- 
dates. But to meet this class of persons 
there was another provisiou in the Bill, by 
which it was competent to the returning 
offieer, upen oath being made to his satis- 
faction that any person was in or about 
the borough, and acting in a manner that 
rendered it likely he meant to proceed to 
illegal praetices, to call upon that party to 
take the agents’ oath. For instance, if a 
person was seen going about the borough 
among the lower class of electors, who 
were most susceptible of corrupt inftuences, 
it was competent to the election officer to 
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call upon him to take the agents’ oath, 
and in all probability, in going threugh 
that form, he would be detected, and the 
threatened corruption prevented. He would 
not detain the House by more than allud- 
ing to a series of clauses designed to ren- 
der illegal a number of practices, now the 
source of great expense and the cause of 
corruption, both direct and indirect, sueh 
as the employment of flag-men and flag- 
bearers, processions, and music, and chair- 
ings, which were the bad adjuncts and 
features of an election under the present 
system. He trusted, therefore, by this 
measure ample security would be provided 
against corruption of any kind, either by 
the candidates or agents; and the remain- 
ing and all-important consideration in ang 
reform attempted to be effected in our elee- 
toral system was, what legislative safeguard 
should be attempted with regard to the 
protection of the voters. He approached 
this part of the subject with great diffi- 
dence, for whilst, on the one hand, the many 
persons in and out of that House with 
whom he had communieated—persons of 
great knowledge and ability, who had fa- 
voured him with their counsel, opinions, 
and suggestions—had, without exception, 
approved of the measure as to the election 
officer, he was bound to admit he had met 
with many doubts and much disapprobation 
of the other and not less important mea- 
sure to which he was now about to call 
the attention of the House. It was his 
intention, then, to submit to their con- 
sideration a series of provisions to enable 
the voters throughout England and Wales 
to gives their votes by means of voting 
papers. He entreated the House not to 
be misled by the use of that term into 
supposing that the voting paper which he 
should suggest was at all in its form, or 
that the machinery by which it was aceom- 
panied was at all like any yet known in 
the election of Poor Law Guardians or 
any other proceedings in this country. He 
proposed to accompany the voting papers 
with machinery which he could not but 
believe would afford most perfect security 
against fabrication, mutilation, or fraud; 
and before he proceeded to detail the pre- 
cise nature of the voting papers, he would 
enumerate the advantages which would be 
secured, if this part of the measure should 
be carried successfully into praetical effect. 
If they could but provide some adequate 
means by whieh the votes of the electors 
of this country could be given by means 
of voting papers, in the first place they 
Sir F, Kelly 


got rid of all the tumult, agitation, ang 
violence, often attended with danger to 
human life, which unfortunately prevailed 
at so many elections. Instead of going 
to the poll, voters, whether timid, yaeil. 
lating, bribed, coerced, treated, or intimi. 
dated, might give their votes at times and 
under circumstances when coercion, tig. 
lence, intimidation, bribery, and corruption 
were all impossible; and even in the case 
of infirmity, age, or sickness, they might 
give their votes in their own bedrooms or 
in their own parlours. It was well known 
to those who heard him, that the item of 
travelling expenses alone in a contested 
county election amounted to from 5,000I. 
to 20,0007. It was difficult in the smallest 
county to carry on a contested election 
without that item of expense to each can- 
didate being 4,0007. or 5,0001., and when 
they considered that in the larger counties 
(not to mention the West Riding of York. 
shire, where the amount must be terrific) 
vast sums were expended under that head 
alone, he could not but think they would 
agree with him it would be a benefit of 
the greatest magnitude and importance if 
they could at once annihilate and expunge 
that item of expenditure from the system 
| altogether. But the evil did not stop 
| there. The consequence of travelling ex- 
penses being paid and payable was this: 
a voter came perhaps 50, or it might 
be 500 miles, to vote, and he might ask 
| 5t., 61., 71, or 82. Who was to deter- 
| mine what was the proper sum? To pro- 
vide a scale of charges by Act of Parlia- 
ment was impossible. The difference even 
between a first and a second or third class 
| fare on a railway rendered anything like 
the same sum being applicable to all the 
| voters perfectly out of the question. The 
| result of the impossibility to fix any sum, 
| with certainty that justice should be done 
|the voter and the law observed, was, 
that whatever the voter asked, unless it 
was manifestly extravagant, was paid, and 
thus the system became an indirect but 
common mode of bribery. If a man hav- 
ing spent 2l. or 31., obtained double the 
sum, that was indirect but complete bri- 
bery, to the extent of the surplus. The 
evil was still greater; for whatever might 
be the intentions of those who had to sa- 
tisfy these demands, however anxious they 
might be to conform to the law, and to pay 
only such sums as were reasonable, it was 
impossible to do so in all eases. They 
might unknowingly pay a man 101. whose 
expenses only amounted to 5I., or even & 
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smaller sum. An election petition follow- 
ed, and although the candidate might come 
jn by a thousand majority, and be as well 
entitled to represent the constituency as 
any Gentleman in that House, if the Com- 
mittee found a man paid more than he was 
entitled to, and that the surplus was only 
an indirect means of bribery, they would, 
as a matter of course, declare the election 
yoid. The enormity of the expense, the dan- 
ger to the candidates, however fairly and 
lawfully returned, of being unseated, and 
other considerations, rendered it a matter 
of great importance to do away altogether 
with the system of travellmg expeuses, and 
that would be one of the consequences of 
the adoption of voting by voting papers. 
The same observation applied to treating. 
Distant voters, who came 200 or 300 miles 
to vote, whether at a borough or county 
election, must eat and drink somewhere 
till their return, and the door consequently 
was opened wide for treating without limit. 
If, then, they could do away with the 
system of voting in person, and enable 
the absent and distant voter to vote as 
well where he was as if he came to the 
polling-place where the election was going 
on, they would at once annihilate the evils 
of indirect bribery by travelling expenses 
and treating at elections. Another evil, 
of a different character, but an evil of se- 
rious magnitude, would be mitigated, if 
not altogether remedied, should that sys- 
tem of voting by papers succeed—he meant 
that evil which was the subject of so much 
complaint in that House—the procuring 
votes by intimidation and the exercise of 
undue influence. He hoped that some 
good would be done in all these respects, 
and that something like freedom and purity 
of election would take the place of the 
bribery, intimidation, and corruption which 
now so extensively prevailed. He would 
as briefly and perspicuously as possible 
state to the Honse the machivery by which 
these provisions would be accompanied, 
and the mode proposed by which votes 
would be given by these voting papers. 
In the first place, he proposed that the 
giving of the vote itself should be the act 
of signing the voting paper and the de- 
claration which it contained, and the de- 
livery of that paper so signed and declared 
to some public officer competent to take the 
declaration and transmit the paper to the 
returning officer. He proposed, therefore, 
that at certain periods—once in every year 
the magistrates in every county as to 
County elections, and the magistrates in 
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every city and borough as to city and bo- 
rough elections, and the returning officers 
and certain other assistants in respect to 
those boroughs whieh, like the metropo- 
litan boroughs, had no municipal corpora- 
tion and no local magistrates, should meet 
and determine upon the number of places, 
and the places themselves, within the 
counties and within the cities and boroughs 
at which the magistrates or other public 
officers competent to administer and take 
this declaration should sit for some three 
or four days before the day of election, in 
order to take the deelarations of the voters, 
to receive their votes, and to transmit their 
votes to the returning officer. These 
places must be sufficiently numerous, and 
so situated, in counties, that one should bo 
within one, or two, or three miles, at most, 
ef every resident voter. With regard to 
every voter in counties, they would have 
three or four days after nomination to give 
their votes; they would be supplied with 
voting papers, and they could go to some 
place appointed, in their own neighbour- 
hood, to which every man in good health 
could walk without difficulty or loss of time, 
to give their votes. With regard to absent 
and distant voters, the provisions of the 
Bill being that any magistrate in any part 
of England or Wales, whether in the part 
for which he was magistrate or not, might 
take the declaration, they might go to a 
magistrate or to a barrister and there de- 
liver the declaration, to be by him trans- 
mitted by post or otherwise to the return- 
ing officer, and thus the vote would be 
complete. Even in the most numerous 
constituencies, it was his belief that the 
greatest number of votes could be given at 
a very early period of the election, without 
pressure and without difficulty, and nothing 
would remain but that the votes should be 
enumerated. With regard to the voting 
paper itself, he proposed it should consist 
of a declaration by the voter of the place 
for which he was entitled to vote, and that 
he was the person named on the register. 
He also proposed that it should contain a 
solemn declaration, with all the sanctity, 
though not in the form, of an oath, that he 
had not received, and would not receive, 
any species of bribe, reward, or consider- 
ation in respect of the vote which he gave. 
He might as well, perhaps, allude to a few 
words in it which might have some ef- 
fect on intimidation. Ie proposed that 
the voter, besides abjuring bribery and 
any species of corruption, should declare, 
in direct and solemn terms, that he gave 
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his vote freely and willingly, and accord-| could be called before him, and he would 
ing to the best of his judgment and con- | have the means of determining at once the 
science, and not under any intimidation or | question of the validity or invalidity of the 
coercion or undue influence whatsoever. | vote. Under those circumstances, person. 
He could not but think that the intro-| ation, fabrication, and fraud would be al. 
duction of those words into such a decla-| most impracticable, but, wherever practica. 
ration would have a beneficial effect, and | ble, certain of detection; and he could not 
that, when men of power and influence, | think any one would incur the severe pe. 
whether landlords or employers, went to | nalty imposed by law for such an offence 
canvass a voter, and the voter said, ‘‘ My | when it was certain the return would not 
principles are the other way, and you know | be influenced thereby. Such was an out. 
I have to make a declaration, with all the | line of the measure he had the honour to 
sanctity of an oath, that I give my vote} submit to the House. He ought to observe, 
freely and willingly, and according to the| that with respect to the expenses of the 
best of my judgment and conscience,’’ the | election, and in order that the election 
answer would, he eonscientiously believed, | officer should well discharge the duty he 
prevent any pressure of undue influence. | undertook, and that justice should be done 
That was the nature of the declaration ; | to those who had clear and just demands, 
and to complete the subject, he need only | and also that there should be no excuse for 
say he proposed that the Queen’s printer | the application of money by or through any 
should print a sufficient number of them, | one but the election officer, he proposed that 
that they should he transmitted to the} that functionary should exact from every 
election officer, and that the election offi- | candidate a deposit of the amount deemed 
eer, having power under the Bill to obtain | necessary, according to the prospect of 
the assistance of persons of local know- | contest or no contest, not exceeding 300). 
ledge, should transmit them to all the | for counties and 2002. for boroughs, which 
voters on the register. In case of mis-| he trusted would soon become the largest 
carriage, they would be sold at 4d. or 3d. | sum to be expended at any election; and 
at every stationer’s shop in the Kingdom, | that he should likewise make each candidate 
so that if a paper failed to reach any { give two sufficient securities in 1,000J. to 
voter, he could buy one for a trifling sum, | meet the expenses of the election. If the 
go make his declaration, and transmit it | House permitted him, in the event of the 
to the election officer. The election officer | present Bill receiving its sanction, he pro- 
would then be bound, on the return of the | posed by another and a separate Bill to 
whole of the voting papers, to examine | abolish at once the law of property qualifica- 
them by the register, and with the as- | tion for Members of Parliament. He was 
sistance of check clerks, employed on be-| not sorry to find the task had fallen into 
half of the various candidates, as under the | abler hands than his, and that the right 
present system, and then the votes would hon. Gentleman the Member for Devonport 
be recorded, and the return made. He (Mr. Tufnell) had, as he understood, given 
did not propose to prevent anybody going | notice of his intention to bring that ques- 
openly to the poll on that which was hap- tion before the House. He (Sir F. Kelly) 
pily now the single day of election through- could only say that should this Bill receive 
out the Kingdom. Every one who prefer- the approbation of Parliament, they would 
red the notoriety of open voting might go, enjoy security for the proceedings at elec- 
and openly make their declaration, and de- , tions, and for the respectability and inde- 
liver their vote as publicly as under the pendence of every candidate for a seat in 
existing law. He might finally observe, | that House, and he should be very happy 
that it would be necessary to reserve the to lend his assistance to the right hon. 
power, in cases of personation, forgery, and Gentleman in carrying through the House 
fraud, of laying aside any of these voting the measure of which he had given notice. 
‘papers objected to by the cheek clerks or | He had now given the House an outline of 
inspectors, either on the ground that the the measure he should have the honour to 
person was dead or the signature fabricated. introduce. He felt he had entered upon 
If the return was not affected by the num- a task for which his humble abilities were 
ber of voting papers so objected to, the altogether inadequate, unless he was sup- 
return would be made; but if, on the con- ported and encouraged by the assistance 
trary, it was affected, the returning officer | and approbation of the Members of that 
would have power to investigate the validity House. With that assistance he did not 
of such voting papers; the personated voter despair of effecting a very great good, and 
| 
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of putting an end to a very great evil in for asking such questions. The whole of 
the constitution of that House. Such were the machinery proposed by this Bill was 
the provisions and such the object of the mean, from the beginning to the end. He 
measure he now asked leave to introduce. hoped that this Bill would never pass, but 
fle had brought it forward with no party that every liberty would be given to gen- 
yiews. He had prepared it in all its details tlemen of local influence to exercise libe- 
without the slightest regard or reference to rality towards their fellow-creatures, and 
y considerations. If it should receive that that House might be composed of 
thesanction of Parliament, and should con- hon. Gentlemen, and not paupers. 
duce to the great endwhich he had laboured Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
toattain, he should rejoice that he had lent | that perhaps he might be allowed to state, 
his humble assistance in giving freedom and on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
purity to that part of our constitution upon | that it was not their intention to oppose 
which the liberties and the well-being of the introduction of the Bill, but it must 
the people of this country depended. | not be inferred from this that they in any 
Coronet. SIBTHORP said, he did not) way assented to its provisions. He was 
rise for the purpose of opposing this Bill. quite ready to admit, however, that there 
He had listened with very great attention was much in the Bill which deserved the 
to the whole of the hon. and learned Gen- | serious consideration and attention of the 
tleman’s speech, and he had come to one House, while, on the other hand, there 
conclusion, namely, that such a system as | were parts in it which he could not help 
had been proposed by the hon. and learned | thinking were doubtful, both in policy and 
Gentleman was impracticable in its machi-' detail. For instance, it would be a very 
nery, would be futile in its results, and| doubtful policy to allow votes to be taken 
was by no means calculated to put an end, through the medium of voting papers. 
to the existing evils connected with the| For, if such a plan were agreed to, it 
election of Members of Parliament, ad-| would be renewing again what they had 
mitting that such evils existed. A variety| flattered themselves was got rid of— 
of measures had been proposed in that! namely, the system of protracted polling 
House for removing these evils, but they; and scrutiny at elections. The Bill pro- 
had proved to be of little avail. He was posed to make a sort of four days’ scrutiny, 
happy to say that the constituency which which would be productive of great injury; 
he had the honour of representing was/| but it was perhaps premature to enter into 
free from charges of intimidation and cor-| a discussion of the provisions now, and he 
ruption. He had never yet been able to| would therefore abstain from touching upon 
arrive at a knowledge of what bribery| the other parts of the scheme. Still he 
really was. Let the whole of the Trea-| was bound to confess that the Bill of his 
sury bench be closely examined and puri-| hon. and learned Friend was novel alike 
fied before they talked about putting down | in principle and details; and on that ac- 
bribery outside of that House. If that| count it was well deserving the best atten- 
were done, there might be some hopes of | tion of the Llouse. They could all have 
arriving at purity of election. If a more! but one common object in view, and that 
liberal system were carried on at elections, | was—not as the hon. and gallant Member 
he should have better company in that | seemed to suppose, to put down charity— 
House, and paupers would not ask to be| but to put a stop to that tendency to cor- 
sent to Parliament. There were persons | ruption which unhappily had so largely 
then in that House, who, he did not hesi-| prevailed at elections, and which all men 
tate to say, ought never to have been per-| who took a reasonable view of the subject 
mitted to sit there. Gentlemen of local| —he meant no disrespect to the hon. and 
influence and authority, who exercised | gallant Member—could not but feel was 
Christian charity towards their fellow men, | sapping the very vitals of our represeuta- 
and not paupers, ought to sit in that| tive system. 
House. With regard to the officer whom| Mr. HUME said, he was of opinion 
the hon. and learned Gentleman proposed | that very many of the provisions of the 
to empower to put impudent questions to| Bill of the hon. and learned Member for 
voters on tendering their votes, he (Colonel| East Suffolk would only add to the 
Sibthorp) must say, that to such a Mr.| evils which it professed to remedy. But, 
Tomkins or Mr. Jenkins he should be in-| if the House was really determined to put 
clined to apply the argumentum baculinum | down bribery and extravagant expenditure 
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at elections, why not take the simple and 
the only effectual mode of doing it? He 
had introduced a Bill in the year 1826, 
which was founded on the Report of a 
Committee, and by which he proposed to 
provide that no candidate should be sub- 
ject to any expense whatever. That coun- 
ties, in the case of county elections, and 
boroughs, in the case of borough elections, 
should provide the polling places, and pay 
every necessary expense; that any man 
should be at liberty to appear as a candi- 
date; and that every candidate should be 
called upon to take an oath that he had 
not applied, and would not apply, a single 
shilling in the payment of election ex- 
penses. The present system was entircly 
at variance with the course which every 
man pursued in private life in the employ- 
ment of servants; and the Members of 
that [House were the servants of the public. 
It had been hitherto considered that men 
entered Parliament to serve their own 
purposes ; but that was not the object for 
which they were elected, and it ought not 
to be so in practice. The Member of Par- 
liament was the servant of the county or 
borough which he was elected to represent, 
and it was his duty to watch over and pro- 
tect the interests of his constituents and 
Was it not con- 


of the country at large. 
trary to all sound principles to place a 
man in the position of a servant, and to 
call upon him to incur great expenses be- 


fore he entered upon his dutics? How 
could they expect him, if they did that, to 
discharge his duty honestly ? So long as 
they made the Members pay election ex- 
penses, how could they hope to escape 
venality? If Members of that House 
were beggared by these expenses at the 
outset, how could they expect them to 
stand out against the temptation to indem- 
nify themselves in one way or the other ? 
He wished, therefore, that the present 
system should be altogether done away 
with, and that every Member returned to 
that House, whether by a borough or a 
county, should be returned free of expense. 
He had already said that he had intro- 
duced a Bill which had that object in view, 
and which also contained a provision that 
the poll at every election should be taken 
in one day. This latter provision, rejected 
at the time, had since become law, and he 
hoped, if he lived long enough, to see the 
common sense of Parliament adopting the 
other also. With respect to the Bill of 
the hon. and learned Member, he would 
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remind the House that there was already 
an election officer, called a returning officer 
appointed; that he took from the candi. 
dates a deposit, for the payment of such 
expenses as were recognised by law; and 
that the money so deposited was expended 
under his direction, and by his authority, 
He did not say how the system had worked; 
he knew that in many instances these 
officers had taken five times as much as 
they ought to have done for expenses; but 
there, at all events, the system was, He 
thought that the simple protection of the 
ballot, with a considerable extension of the 
suffrage, would be the most effectual pro. 
tection against intimidation and undue 
influence. He had no wish to destroy 
that fair and proper influence which the 
man who was kind as a landlord and as 
a member of society, who stood high and 
was respected in his station, and who en- 
deavoured to benefit his fellow man and to 
promote the welfare of his neighbours—he 
had uo wish to destroy the influence whieh 
such a man must have when an event like 
an election came round. It was the bribery 
which was a great evil, and he thought 
they would be putting an important check 
on that by adopting the simple mode which 
he had proposed of putting an end to all ex- 
penses, and imposing an oath on every indi- 
vidual Member before he took his seat that 
he had not paid, and would not pay, any. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he was not 
about to oppose the introduction of this 
Bill; but he must express his opinion 
that it would not only not stop intimi- 
dation, but would give increased means to 
the intimidator; neither was it calculated 
to stop bribery. If a very stringent oath 
would stop bribery, he would admit that 
his hon. and learned Friend had invented 
one which was very stringent indeed; but 
they all knew that those who had done 
wrong would swear they had done right; 
and he was satisfied that no oath, however 
stringent, would have the desired effect. 
He trusted that hon. Members would make 
themselves masters of the measure before 
it came on for a second reading; but, giv- 
ing his hon. and learned Friend full credit 
for the sincerity of his intentions, he nfust 
express his opinion that the House would 
be neglecting its duty in permitting it to 
pass another stage. 

Leave given. : 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Packe, and Mr. George 
Butt. , 
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PAYMENT OF WAGES, the Bill which he proposed to introduce 

Mr. C. FORSTER said, that in moving | was founded upon the facts which Mr, Tre- 
for leave to introduce a Bill to alter and menheere’s Report had established, and 
amend the Truck Act, he requested the | was in accordance with the recommenda- 
kind indulgence of the House while he | tions contained in it, The Act was most 
ht under its notice a subject of great | frequently evaded by a system of collusive 
importance to the mining districts of South | payments, which the Report briefly de- 
Staffordshire, and to various other parts of | scribed. The workman, or some one in 
the Kingdom. It was a question which | his behalf, ordered at the shop a certain 
was not now for the first time presented quantity of goods, which were packed up 
to the consideration of that House. In and put aside for him; and, at the same 
the year 1831 a special Act of Parliament | time, a bill was delivered to him, speci- 
was passed, popularly known as Littelton’s fying the amount of his purchase. With 
Act, for the purpose of enforcing the pay-! this bill, or the memorandum, he went 
ment of wages in money; and no man to the cashier, who gave him the amount 
could be more sensible than himself of the in cash; and he immediately returned to 
great benefits which that Act had con- the shop, paid the money there, and re- 
ferred on the district in which he lived. The ceived the goods in exchange. Another 
time, however, had come when it was neces- mode which was resorted to was to make 
sary to introduce into it some more strin- advances to the workman, ostensibly by 
gent provisions. The noble Lord who had way of loan, upon the understanding that 
introdueed it (Lord Hatherton), and with a certain proportion—and it was generally 
whose name it was connected, now a Mem- | a large proportion—should be laid out in 
ber of the other House, was fully sensible goods at the shop. Sometimes goods 
of this necessity. Previously tothe passing were supplied upon the eredit of a third 
of the Statute to which he was referring, party, and the workman gave an order on 
an employer, in an action for wages, could , his employer on the account. The result 
set off the amount of goods supplied in lieu was that the men never got the full vaiue 
of wages against his servant's demand; of their wages, being obliged to lay out a 
but the Act not only provided that no such considerable part of them in goods, which 
set-off should be allowed, but went on to. were not only of inferior quality, but were 
enact further, that no action brought by charged for at a rate much higher than the 
an employer against his artificer, to recover market price. The existing Act, while it 
the value of goods which had been furnished struck at the root of collusive contracts, 
on account of wages, should be maintained. overlooked the question of collusive pay- 
These provisions established the illegality ments; and, for the purpose of remedying 
of any but money payments, and paved this defect he proposed in this Bill to enact 
the way for that further legislation which that anything done to prevent the workman 
he was now about to ask the House to from having the entire control of his wages 
sanction. From 1832 to 1842 complaints should be a violation of the third section 
of evasion were frequent, and in the latter of the Truck Act, and be punishable by 
year a Select Committee was appointed to the penalties which that Act prescribes. 
inquire into the truth of these alleged evils. | He held in his hand a letter from a corre- 
The Committee did not report, but the | Spondent at Bilston, containing information 
existence of the evil was amply proved by as to the working of the present system, 
the evidence adduced before them. In some of the statements in which he would 


1851 a deputation, composed of gentlemen briefly bring before the House. It appeared 
from the localities in which the truck sys- | from that letter that in some cases the work- 
tem prevailed, waited on the right hon. | man was expected to lay out at the shop 10s, 
Baronet the Member for Morpeth (Sir G. | out of every “ draw,” so that if the ‘*draw’” 
Grey), then Secretary of State for the amounted to 12s. he had only 2s, to take 
Home Department, with respeet to these | home to his family; if he did not lay out 


evasions of the Act, and in consequence a the full amount, he was punished at tho 
Commissioner was appointed to inquire | next draw by the ordinary payment on 
into them, and report as to whether they | account being withheld from him, and 
resulted from the state of the law, and as, by being told that he must wait for his 
to what amendments would be necessary. | wages until the next general settlement, 
The Commissioner, Mr. Tremenheere, eol- | which might not be for two or three weeks, 
leeted amass of evidence on the subject, | If he refused to work he was liable to be 
which was published two years since, and | sent to prison. The goods supplied were 
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charged at from 1d. to 13d. per Ib. above 
the retail price, and the women were often 
kept waiting about for hours; so that in- 
stances had occurred in which children had 
been burnt to death during these absences 
of their mothers. He did not object to 
the masters becoming shopkeepers if they 
pleased. It was a libel on those who 
wished to put down the truck system, to 
say that they had any such objection. If 
the masters chose to descend to the posi- 
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tion of the retail dealer, let them do it by | 


all means. In that case, let them put 
themselves upon a footing with the other 
shopkeepers in their neighbourhood. What 
they wanted was to put an end to a system 
of collusive payments, under which the 
workman received his money in one part 
of the establishment and exchanged it for 
goods in another. Let him havea bond fide 
payment in money of the wages he had 
earned, and let him be free to lay it out 
where he pleased, so that he might have 
what was accorded to the rest of the com- 
munity—the benefit of full and free com- 
petition. He proposed to make an altera- 
tion also in the amount of the penalty. 
At present it was not less than 5l. nor 
more than 10/. for the first offence—not 
less than 101. nor more than 201. for the 
second—and it was only a third breach 
of the law that was liable to be treated 
as a misdemeanor. He proposed to make 
the penalty not less than 10/. nor more 
than 20l. for the first offence, and to con- 
stitute the second a misdemeanor, for it 
was evident that, while the profits of the 
‘*tommy shops’’ amounted to hundreds, 
and sometimes to thousands a year, penal- 
ties so light as those which now existed 
would have no effect in putting an end to 
the system, The knowledge that he would 
have to auswer the charge before a jury of 
his countrymen, would probably have more 
influence upon the master in preventing him 
from persisting in it than anything else 
that could be devised. As regarded the 
time for laying the information, taking into 
consideration the difficulty of getting men 
to come forward to give evidence, he pro- 


posed to enlarge the time within which in- | 


formations might be laid from three months 


to six, and instead of leaving it to the dis- | 


cretion of the magistrates to dispose of the 
penalty—a discretion which had been some- 
times exercised by awarding to tle informer 
no more than 40s., he proposed that the 
informer should be entitled to one-half the 
penalty absolutely. He knew that this 
was an arrangement which was generally 
Mr. C. Forster 
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|\looked on with some jealousy; but, ep. 
sidering the enormous expenses which Were 
incurred in prosecuting to conviction—jp 
' one case they had amounted to as much ag 
80/.—and considering that the funds fo 
the payment of these expenses had to by 
provided principally by the workmen and 
small shopkeepers—he hoped the Houg 
would not object to carry out in this case 
the principle which had been recognised in 
reference to officers of the revenue; and, 
instead of leaving the local associations 
to fight the battle unassisted, would give 
them some portion of the penalty to assist 
them in enforcing the law. He knew it 
had been said that the increased value of 
labour rendered all legislation superfluous, 
and that there was no pressure from thos 
on whose behalf they were called upon tp 
legislate. He could only refer to the peti 
tions which he had presented, and state the 
fact that not only from his own constitu. 
ents, but from other parts of the country, 
he had received communications represent. 
ing that the evil was one of urgency, and 
one that called for the immediate inter. 
ference of Parliament. He would admit 
that there was not the same pressure, the 
same agitation, that there had been in 
other cases; but he thought they ought to 
take advantage of that circumstance to 
deal with the difficulty while they could do 
it calmly and with deliberation, and before 
it had assumed that formidable shape whieh 
other differences between masters and their 
workmen unhappily now presented. They 
had here an opportunity of applying a 
practicable remedy to an admitted evil, 
and of promoting thereby the interests of 
social order, of the honest employer, whom 
these ‘* truck”’ masters or ‘‘ tommy’”’ shop- 
keepers, by reason of the large profits whieh 
they derived from the present system, were 
enabled to undersell, and of the labouring 
pocr. A Bill had been introduced last 
year by the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, which was 
withdrawn on account of the approaching 
termination of the Session; the noble Lord 
proposed to refer that Bill to a Select 
Committee, and he (Mr. Forster) was pre- 
pared to adopt that course with the present 
measure ; and—although he knew the dis 
advantage of its depending upon his feeble 
_advocacy instead of being introduced by 
the noble Lord, so distinguished for admi- 
| nistrative talent—by doing so, they would 
give a proof to the working man that, amid 
| more exciting topics, they were not neg- 
lectful of his interest, and convince him 
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that the protection of his rights was not to 
be found in trade-unions or strikes, but by 
stating his grievance, which, when proved, 
stringent legislation should prevent his 
being deprived of his right to receive a 
fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, the 

yment for which should be in the lawful 
coin of the realm. 

Mr. PETO said, that in supporting the 
hon. Gentleman’s motion, he would beg to 
suggest that there was no necessity for 
the Bill being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. A great deal of attention had 
been given to this question and many in- 
quiries made, and he (Mr. Peto) could not 
eoneeive any circumstances under which 
the payment of a man’s wages should be 
withheld, or that for such payment any- 
thing else should be substituted for money. 
When first he became connected with pub- 
lie works the payment of money was the 
exception and not the rule; but, from 
twenty-five years’ experience, he could 
conceive no reason why there should be a 
departure from the rule, that a man’s 
wages should be paid in the current coin 
of the realm. The firm with which he 
was connected had employed in England, 
Canada, Denmark, Norway, and various 
parts of the Continent, 30,000 men, and 
they never paid wages otherwise than in 
money, and always took care the men had 
it in sufficient time to derive the full bene- 
fit from it for their families. He asked the 
hon. Gentleman and the Government not to 
refer the matter to a Select Committee, 
but toa Committee of the whole House, and 
he was certain there was no hon. Member 
but would say that the proposed measure 
sought to secure to the workman his simple 
and inalienable right. Let them make 
the Act as stringent as they might, they 
could not be doing an injustice, as it was 
but right that an obligation should be dis- 
charged in the spirit in which it was in- 
curred—by a proper payment at the pro- 
per time. 


Mr. HUME said, no man could be’ 


more anxious than he was that the work- 
man should receive the fullest and best re- 
muneration for his labour ; but it was only 
deluding the workman if they thought a 
Bill of pains and penalties like this would 
prevent the master and workman from 
making whatever bargain they thought 
proper. Such Bills as this always had 
been, and always would be, evaded; but 
it was never evaded except when it was 
for the interest of both parties; and 


therefore the hopes which these Bills | 
1 
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| served to hold out were purely delusive, 
| Far better would it be for the House, in- 
| stead of wasting time upon such measures 
| as this, to instruct the workman upon the 
_law of political economy, and remove from 
his mind everything like an idea of injus- 
tice in a system which could be made to 
‘work as much, nay more, for the advan- 
tage of the employed as for that of the 
employer. For instance, when Mr. Dale 
established his mills in Lanarkshire, he 
supplied his workpeople with provisions 
much better, and at a far cheaper rate, 
than they could have got them in the 
market; and he had no doubt there were 
numerous other cases where the same 
principle of reciprocity had proved advan- 
tageous to the workman. An experience 
of thirty-five years had taught him that 
these Bills did more harm than good, and 
he hoped the House would not sanction the 
present measure. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that as he 
lived on a borderland, just between two 
parts of the country, in one of which the 
truck system prevailed, and in the other it 
did not, he could give the clearest evidence 
as to the effect that system had on the 
workpeople. As there were but few sav- 
ings banks in his part of the country, the 
people of the populous district near Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, where the truck system 
did not prevail, invested their money in 
building cottages, a large proportion of 
which were built by them out of their 
savings. On the other side of the moun- 
tains, where the truck system prevailed, 
where their circumstances were in other 
respects precisely similar, not one-tenth 
of the cottages were built by the work- 
men. This, he thought, was conclusive 
evidence that the surplus, after ordinary 
expenditure, did not reach them in such 
fulness as it did those whose wages suffered 
no diminution from the truck system, and 
who were free to purchase as other people 
'were. The result of his observations upon 
the working of the truck system was, that 
it had a mischievous and baneful effect 
upon those habits of economy which it was 
most desirable they should encourage, 
and which formed the surest basis of the 
present well-being and future progress of 
the working classes. Whatever might 
be the opinion of the House upon the 
truck system, he thought it was clear 
that the present law ought to be seriously 
considered, and, if necessary, amended. 
The working classes saw the law violated 
daily by the rich and powerful, and the 
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natural conclusion to which they came 
was, that the rich and powerful were 
allowed to break the law, while the poor 
were not permitted to do so. They con- 
stantly saw rich men brought before the 
magistrates ; they witnessed a failure of 
justice; and it was natural that they 
should attribute the circumstance not, as 
was really the case, to the imperfection of 
the law, but to the leaning of the magis- 
trate towards the course of the rich and 
powerful. He could himself vouch for the 
existence ef such feelings, having, unfor- 
tunately, had to hear charges brought 
under the Truck Acts, and occasionally to 
inflict penalties, and he had had frequent 
occasion for remarking how difficult it 
was, under the existing Act, to administer 
the law in the spirit in which it was in- 
tended to be administered by the Legis- 
Jature. He had little doubt, however, 
that if the hon. Member for Walsall (Mr. 
C. Forster) succeeded in carrying this 
Bill, whieh had been very carefully drawn, 
many of the existing difficulties would be 
removed, and that a deathblow would be 
given to a system which, in his conscience, 
he believed had been one of the greatest 
causes of the degradation of the working 
classes in the mineral districts of England 
and Wales. 

Mr, BRIGHT said, he was not disposed 
to offer any opposition to the introduction 
of the Bill, though he had not the smallest 
faith that any benefit would arise from it. 
He believed it to be one of that numerous 
class of measures introduced every Session 
which the House received with a great deal 
of amiable feeling, and which they allowed 
to go on two or three stages, because, 
though they were satisfied that such mea- 
sures would do no good, they believed they 
would do no harm. The hon. Member for 
Montrose had referred to the various mea- 
sures that had been passed upon this sub- 
ject in the course of his experience. He 
(Mr. Bright) presumed that the argument 
in favour of any legislation on this question 
was, not that workmen were supplied with 
food, but that they were supplied with 
food at shops to which they were forced to 
go, and where the price charged was higher 
than they would have to pay if they were 
to go to other shops, and if what was called 
‘unrestricted competition’’ was allowed. It 
had often struck him that though the truck 
Jaw was the same all over the Kingdom— 
except with regard to farmers, who, he be- 
lieved, were excepted altogether from its 
operation—although that law extended 
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through the cotton as well as the inog 
districts, since he had been in that Honse, 
a period of ten years, he had never heard 
any complaint of the existence of the truck 


system in the cotton districts of Lancashire . 


and Cheshire. He thought it would be 
worth while to consider whether there was 
any reason why they had such complaints 
from the iron districts and none from the 
cotton districts, although the law with re. 
gard to both was the same, What could 
be more easy than to establish the truck 
system in the cotton districts? The cotton 
manufacturers employed as large a number 
of persons as were employed by the majo- 
rity of masters in the iron and coal districts, 
and yet they did not find it to their inte. 
rest—or, if they did, they did not avail 
themselves of the opportunities taken in 
the iron districts—to establish this system, 
They certainly had every motive to adopt 
it so far as profit was concerned, but yet 
they had not adopted it. He did not know 
whether the employers and workpeople in 
the cotton districts were a superior class to 
the employers and workpeople in the iron 
districts, but, at all events, they obeyed 
the law; and, if this system was bad for 
the workmen, he did not think that, in the 
long run, it could be good for the employ- 
ers. He understood that, both in the iron 
and coal districts, there was at this moment 
a great dearth of labour, and that wages 
were extremely high. Indeed, they had 
seen in the newspapers accounts of strikes 
among the workpeople in those districts. 
If men were striking who received 6s., 7s., 
or 8s. a day—men whose incomes rendered 
them liable to the income tax, why should 
Parliament be called on to legislate for 
them? Would Parliament legislate for 
men who received 100. a year wages for 
eight or nine hours’ daily work, and who 
yet complained that they were forced to 
go to particular shops to get their goods? 
Surely, men who could get up strikes 
against the owners of ironworks and col- 
lieries, who could maintain those strikes 
for weeks and months, who could organise 
trades’ unions and fight contests before the 
courts of law—surely, if these men felt 
the truck system a real grievance they 
would put down such a tyranny as this 
was represented to be. He believed that 
in the cotton districts the working popula- 
tion would not submit to be forced to & 
shop to which they were unwilling to go. 
Would it not be as well if his hon. Friends 
the Members for Walsall and Merthyr 
Tydvil would recommend to those whom 
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they represented in this matter, that, by 
an improvement in the moral feeling and 
the moral views of capitalists and employ- 
ers, this evil might be put down altogether, 
as it was, he believed without exception, in 
Lancashire? He believed that Acts of 
Parliament would not have the slightest 
influence in repressing the practice. He 
believed that no law, however carefully 
framed, would effect that object. He would 
undertake to say, that if the 109 lawyers 
in that Ilouse, and those who were to be 
added by the Reform Bill, were to lay their 
heads together and draw a Bill on the sub- 
ject, unless some much more powerful in- 
fluence operated both upon masters and 
workmen, the truck system, if it was pro- 
fitable, would still be continued in spite of 
Acts of Parliament. He did not object to 
the introduction of the measure; it was not 
worth while, for that House always favour- 
el the bringing in of these little peddling 
measures of legislation. He admitted that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Walsall 
(Mr. C. Forster) was actuated by the best 
motives in bringing this subject forward. 
His hon. Friend might think that he (Mr. 
Bright) was mistaken as to the probable 
operation of the measure. He might be 
mistaken, but he concurred entirely with 
his hon. Friend as to the result he desired 
to attain, and he ‘wished that the districts 
of Staffordshire were in the same position 
as Lancashire with regard to this system. 
He (Mr. Bright) could only say that if the 
track system was established in his dis- 
triet and was prospering there, he would 
do all in his power to dissuade the work- 
men from submitting to it, and the masters 
from carrying it on. He believed that the 
reasons which had induced its disconti- 
nuance in Lancashire would be sufficient 
to prevent its continuance in other dis- 
triets; and he was satisfied that such a 
Bill as that of his hon. Friend, which 
warred against the interest and customs 
of a district, would only share the fate of 
those measures which had preceded it on 
the same subject. It would hold out delu- 
tive hopes to the workmen that something 
would be done for them, and in the end 
they would be disappointed. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, as one of the 
109 lawyers to whom his hon. Friend had 
referred, he rose to say how much he 
agreed with him in the view which he took 
of this subject. He believed that no law, 
however stringently drawn and carefully 
¢arried out, would be successful in putting 
4 stop to the truck system while it was the 
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interest of masters and workpeople to con- 
tinue it. A Bill on this subject was intro- 
duced last Session, and he formed one of a 
deputation which waited upon the noble 
Lord the Home Secretary, and made re- 
presentations to the noble Lord that result- 
ed in the withdrawal of that measure. That 
deputation brought facts under the noble 
Lord’s notice which showed that, so far 
from the establishment of shops in connex- 
ion with mines and collieries being in all 
cases obnoxious to workmen, im some of 
the large iron districts such shops had been 
specially established at the unanimous re- 
quest of the workmen themselves. One case 
was mentioned where extensive works were 
situated in a large valley, Coalbrook-dale, 
eight or nine miles distant from any town 
to which the workmen could go to purchase 
the articles they required. It was found 
that all the trade in that valley was in the 
hands of small hucksters, who had a com- 
plete monopoly, who combined together, 
who sold bad goods at high prices, and 
who also used false weights. The masters 
established shops themselves; there was 
on complaint on the part of the werkmen of 
the manner in which those shops were con- 
ducted; and it appeared to him that this 
Bill was an attempt to legislate against a 
system which, under the care of fair and 
honest employers, might be a benefit, ra- 
ther than a disadvantage to their work- 
people. He considered that the laws re- 
lating to masters and workmen were in 
so complicated a state, that a full in- 
quiry into that question onght to take place 
before any further legislation was attempt- 
ed. This Bill was introduced upon the 
assumption that a Truck Act was the only 
means of preventing the abuse of the 
truck system. Now, he held that a Truck 
Act was not only utterly useless, but ac- 
tually mischievous, and he thought there 
were other means by which they should 
seek to benefit the workmen, and to break 
down the overbearing influence of capital 
in this country. He would suggest whe- 
ther the establishment of the principle of 
limited liability would not be more likely to 
bring about the independence of the work- 
ing classes than any interference of this 
kind. The subject was, however, so beset 
with difficulties, that he thought the best 
course would be to appoint a Committee of 
the House to investigate the whole ques- 
tion. He was happy to understand that 
the Commission appointed to consolidate 
the Statute Laws were at this moment en- 
gaged in drawing up a report on the whole 
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state of the law as between masters and | 
workmen, from which he anticipated great | 
good. He would not oppose the introduc- 
tion of the Bill; but he thought, before 
they allowed it to proceed further, the 
House should consider whether it would 
not be more advisable to repeal the exist- 
ing Truck Acts, than to enact new ones. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would not press 
the second reading of the Bill until time 
had been given for a Select Committee to 
investigate the subject. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I shall, of 
course, Sir, support the Motion of my hon. 
Friend for the introduction of this Bill, in 
conformity with the pledge I gave at the 
close of last Session. I brought in a Bill 
to the same effect as that of which my | 
hon. Friend has given notice, and I did 
not withdraw it in consequence of any 
change of opinion as to the principle of 
the Bill, but only because the Session was 
drawing to a close. There was also con- 
siderable objection to some details of the 
Bill, and it appeared to me impossible at 
that period of the Session to give those 
objections that fair inquiry and considera- 
tion to which they were entitled. I quite 
agree, that on general principles it is much 
better to leave classes of men to arrange 
between each other, and to settle as best 
they can, all matters connected with their 
mutual interests. But at the same time 
we know perfectly well that, from the arti- 
ficial arrangements of society, cases will 
arise in which some of the parties are 
more or loss dependent on the others, and 
unable therefore to take proper care of, 
their own interests and concerns. It can- | 
not be disputed that before the introduc. | 
tion of the Truck Act there were great 
abuses practised in some of these districts. | 
It is perfectly notorious that at times when 
the masters had a pull on the men, in con- | 
sequence of the state of trade, they com- | 
pelled them, on pain of dismissal, to accept | 
things which were given them at prices 
far beyond their value, and for which they 
had no use whatever, such as shovels, tongs, | 
and pokers, as part of their wages; and 
the men were obliged to sell them again 
for a very small proportion of the sums 
for which they had been received. On 
principle, I am therefore prepared to say | 
that wages ought to be paid in money; but | 
then comes the difficulty which has been | 
alluded to. You may compel the master 
to give the man a payment in money, but | 
there are many ways in which that ar-| 
rangement may be evaded and impeded by 
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subsequent operations. The workman js 
told, for instance, ‘* Here is your money,” 
but there is a shop, and unless you take 
your money to that shop, and leave part 
of it there, we cannot employ you any 
more, and some other man shall be put in 
your place.”” The natural provision of the 
Bill was, that no shop should be allowed 
to be established on premises belonging to 
the master. But it was stated to me, last 
year, that in many of the iron works, for 
instance, where the premises formed an 
entire district, or filled a considerable 
space, a provision of that sort might 
clearly interfere with the comfort of the 
men; because, as an hon. Gentleman said, 
cases may happen in which there is not 
any difference between the prices of the 
provisions supplied at the shop established 
by the masters, and those of any other shop 
where the workman could, at a fair price, 
obtain the goods they wanted. I thought 
these difficulties were sufficient to induce 
me to withdraw the Bill at the end of last 
Session, and to enter into an engagement 
with my hon. Friend (Mr. C. Forster) that, 
if he would bring in the Bill this year, I 
would agree to its being read a second 
time, and referred to a Select Committee, 
I think that would be the best course for 
the House to pursue; and I hope my hon. 
Friend will, in the first place, put off the 
second reading for some little time, to 


‘enable those whose duty it will be to ex- 


amine the provisions of the Bill, to look 
into it, and will then refer it to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he did not wish to 
oppose the introduction of the Bill, but he 
thought the noble Lord had shown that, 
with very few exceptions, such laws were 
totally ineffectual. After forty-five years’ 
extensive experience in the employment of 
workmen, and never having adopted the 
truck system, and never desiring to do s0, 
perhaps he (Mr. Muntz) might be allowed 
to give the House a little advice ; and to 
show them that all that could be done in 
the way of legislation would be disappoint- 
ing to the parties whom they wished to 
serve. He remembered that ten years 
ago, when Sir Robert Peel was in office, 
and when Mr. Ferrand made violent at- 
tacks upon masters for their treatment of 
their workpeople, and ascribed all the 
evils that afflicted the working classes to 
the truck system, he (Mr. Muntz) ventured 
to offer to show the House that all the laws 
they could pass would never prevent the 
system of truck. lis statements at that 
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tine convinced the [louse generally that it 
would be quite unavailing to pass laws to 
ut down that system, and Sir Robert Peel 
said that he (Mr. Muntz) had perfectly 
satisfied him that they would be ineffectual. 
Ile (Mr. Muntz) then said that it was 
not necessary for any master to have a 
shop for truck ; it was not necessary for 
him even to say that he wished to truck 


his men, or to say that they should buy | 


their provisions at a certain shop. or place. 
All that it was necessary for the master to 


do was this—he could make arrangements 


with any shopkeeper to allow him so much 
per annum if he sent his men to that per- 
son's shop to buy provisions, It was only 
necessary for the master to recommend his 
men to deal at that shop, and if the men 
did not deal there the consequence would 
be that there would be no work for them. 
Here they had the truck system without 
any power of legal prevention. He thought 
the present was an unfortunate time for 
the introduction of such a measure as this, 
when the employed were disputing with 
theiremployers. There were not now half 


a dozen men running after masters, but 
the masters were running after the men, 
and any workman of sober and industrious 
habits might obtain work at higher wages 
than he (Mr. Muntz) had ever known. | 


Under sueh circumstances how was it pos- | 


But | 


aible that any master eould truck ? 
let a time of pressure arrive, when the 
men were running after the masters, and 
then let them see if they could prevent the 
truck system. By the simple plan he had 
mentioned any truck law might be evaded, 


and therefore he disapproved of this Bill, | 


which, in his opinion, would deceive the 
working classes and the country. 

Sir HENRY HALFORD said, that in 
the last Session of Parliament he had in- 
troduced a Bill with the object of securing 
the payment of wages without stoppages. 
That measure applied mainly to the hosiery 
manufacture in the midland districts, but 
the system to which it related was inti- 
mately connected with the truck system, 
and he hoped that the system of stoppages 
would be investigated by any Committee 
that might be appvinted on this subject. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that all the mea- 
sures intended to put down the truck sys- 
tem had failed because the only punish- 
ment provided was a pecuniary penalty. 
The crime had been committed because it 
had been profitable. The punishment was 
4 penalty of 10/. for the first offence, by 
which the offender might have realised 
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| 1,0002., and 201. for the seeond offence ; 


| but when a man was making thousands of 
_ pounds by the truck system it was absurd 
_ to endeavour to repress it by such penalties 
| as these. The hon. Member for Manches- 
ter (Mr. Bright) had suggested that the 
hon. Member for Walsall (Mr. C. Forster) 
should appeal to the moral feeling of his 
constituents. He (Mr. M*Mahon) consi- 
dered that if the truck system was a crime 
at all, the proper course would be to sub- 
stitute personal for pecuniary penalties, 
By the existing law, a person who had 
been convicted twice before the magistrates 
of offences against the Truck Acts, and 
who committed a third offence, might be 
indicted for a misdemeanor. Now, the 
cost of a prosecution for misdemeanor 
would be upwards of 100J/., and there was 
ho opportunity for the prosecutors to get 
back their costs ; but the highest penalty 
to which a manufacturer was liable for a 
third offence against the Truck Acts was 
a fine of 1001. He (Mr. M‘Mahon) con- 
ceived that a person convicted of such an 
offence should be liable to fine and impri- 
sonment. As the law now stood, the ex- 
penses of the prosecution exceeded the fine, 
and the person who was convicted of the 
misdemeanor laughed at the prosecutors, 
who suffered more than the offender. 

Me. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, the 
circumstance of past legislation not having 
been effectual in checking the evils of this 
system, was no reason why they should 
not attempt to do something more, He 
was assured, however, that, so far from 
the present law being nugatory, it had been 
productive of much good, and it only re- 
| quired to be made more judicious in order 
|to work more satisfactorily. Until they 
|applied a judicious law, it was mere non- 
sense to say that legislation was useless. 

The fact of an Act of Parliament being 
; evaded ought to operate as an inducement 
| to them to amend its defects. It was quite 
/evident that the truck system had a mis- 
| chievous effect upon the working classes ; 

and as they were the support and strength 
‘of the nation, it became the bounden duty 
|of that House to do their utmost to throw 
; around them some protection. 

Leave given ; Bill ordered to be brought 
'in by Mr. Charles Forster, Mr. Littleton, 
| Lord Paget, and Mr. Henry Austin Bruce. 
| TENANTS’ COMPENSATION (IRELAND). 
| Mr. SERJEANT SHEE, in moving 
| for leave to bring in a Bill to provide com- 
eer for improvements made by te- 
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nants in Ireland, said that it might not be | 
unnaturally supposed that, after the Bills | 
which had been brought in and sanctioned 
in all their provisions by this House, and | 
in their principles by the House of Lords, | 
a person asking to introduce another Bill | 
had some intention to disturb rather than 
to promote a practical settlement of the | 
question. He was anxious, therefore, that 
his object in bringing forward this measure 
should not be misunderstood. He felt the | 
most implicit confidence in the assurances 
received on the first night of the Session, 
from the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land, that Her Majesty’s Government were 
not weary of the good work they had so 
nearly conducted to a successful issue 
during the last Session of Parliament. | 
If he were asked, then, why he did not) 
wait till the Bills of the Government came 
down from the House of Lords, his answer 
was that he did it to prevent disappoint- 
ment, and because he thought it of the 
utmost importance that, before Parliament 
and the Government were committed to the 
provisions of any particular Bill, they should 
have before them, in precise and definite lan- 
guage, the views of one whom:the people | 
of Ireland had entrusted with the expres- | 
sion of their opinions upon the subject. He’ 
was not afraid that his views would be eon- | 
sidered too extreme for either that House 
or the House of Lords. His belief was, 
that the Parliament and the people of 
England were anxious to see the people of 
Ireland prosperous, contented, and happy. 
Ile differed from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who represented the University | 
of Dublin (Mr. Napier) in one respect— 
namely, that he was not so much afraid of 
the House of Lords as the. right hon. and 
learned Gentleman appeared to be. He 
believed that the House of Lords, equally 
with the House of Commons and the peo- 
ple of England, would pass any measure 
proved to be useful, and which would not 
trench upon those saered rights of property | 
which were the foundations of all civil so- | 
ciety, and the main support of the institu- 
tions of the country. Having never in the 
slightest degree contemplated an entrench- 
ment on the rights of property, he was 
not afraid of the House of Lords. What 
he proposed was for the benefit of all classes | 
—landlords, tenants, labourers, shopkeep- 
ers, and artisans. It was not his intention 
to enlarge upon the principle of eompen- 
sation, as it had been already affirmed by 
the Bills of different Governments, that of, 
Lord Derby as well as that of Lord Aber- 
Mr. Serjeant Shee 
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deen. He wished rather, while pointin 

out the main features of his Bill, to show 
in what it differed from that passed in the 
last Session of Parliament. Last Session 
a Bill had been passed entitled the Land 
Improvement Bill, enabling proprietors to 
borrow money for the purpose of improving 
their estates, and it specified the various 
classes of improvements which it was most 
desirable to encourage, enabling landlords 
to berrow money, and to eharge their 
estates fur every 1001. with a rent-charge 
of 61. 10s. during a period of twenty-two 
And it contained a clause whieh 
authorised the Board of Works, when those 
improvements were made, to raise the rents 
upon the tenauts of the lands thus improved, 
Next came the Leasing Powers Bills, which 
enabled persons of only limited estate to 
grant leases to their tenants for terms of 
years varying from 61 to 999 years, ae 
cording to the nature of the lease, and 
provided that sueh eoneessions so granted 
should be binding upon their successors, 
And it also provided that persons with only 
limited interests—sueh as_ corporations, 
trustees, &c.—should have power to make 
agreements without the intervention of a 
lease, which should be binding upon their 
successors, authorising tenants, in considera. 
tion of compensating periods or money pay- 
ments, to undertake a variety of unprove- 
ments. These were, to erect agricultural 
buildings, to make farm-roads, to execute 
main and through drainage, the clearing of 
land from rocks and stones, and the con- 
struction of boundary fences. The next 
Bill, the Tenants’. Improvement Compen- 
sation, secured for the tenant who should 
hereafter make, or had already made, cer- 
tain specified improvements in his holding, 
compensation, in case of his eviction for 
other cause than non-payment of rent, or 
breach of condition contained in a lease 
or agreement. In a word, the Bill declared 
that the value of the specified improvements 
ought to be secured to the holders, and 
the improvements thus provided for by the 
Bill were of four kinds—-namely, the eree- 
tion of farm-buildings and farm-houses; 
the reclamation of waste land, or eut out 
bog, the making farm-roads, and the mak- 
ing of boundary fences. It was impossible 
for any one who had read the Bid with an 
understanding mind, not toacknowledge that 
it was a vast improvement upon the exist- 
ing law, or that it was a Bill constructed 
upon a truly eonservative basis, and con- 
tained principles which, if carried to their 
legitimate conclusions, would put an end 
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to that succession of crime and outrage tracts of land in Ireland, of otherwise a 
in Ireland which had been so long a sean- | very valuable character, so encumbered 
dal to the world. It appeared to him, how- | with rocks and stones that it was impossi- 
ever, that there were defects in the Bill ble to undertake in their regard the opera- 
which must be remedied in order to make tions of sub-soiling or trenching. And he 
it a really useful measure. His object saw no reason why all other improvements 
was to effect an alteration in the Bill, so which increased the annual letting value of 
as to do away with those defects. Now, the estate—such as embanking from the 
in the first place, the Bill proposed that sea or tidal waters, the repair of fences or 
there should be compensation for only a drains, streams, or water-courses—should 
certain class of improvements. In this not be admitted. He had also a very 
respect the Bill seemed to him to be wholly serious objection against clause 10, and 
insufficient; for it omitted one class of im- here he believed he had ground for quar- 
rovements that had never been omitted in rel with the right hon. and learned Gen- 
any of the Bills of Mr. Sharman Crawford, tleman, for he believed it might be attri- 
Lord Lincoln, Lord Stanley, and Sir Wil- , buted to him. The clause declared that 
liam Somerville—namely, the important there ought not to be any compensation 
improvements of main and through drain- for improvements made with the capi- 
age. What was the use of promoting tal of the tenant unless he was evicted 
the improvement of land in Ireland if for other cause than the non-payment of 
the most important deseription of im- rent or breach of condition. He believed 
provement was to be excluded? Such an that this was placing too great a power in 
omission was not to be found in the Bill of the hands ef the landlord. The forfeiture 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. below | of the lease was sufficient protection for 
him (Mr. Napier), for it contained a pro- | the landlord against a breach by the tenant 
vision compensating the tenant not only | of its conditions. The landlord was entitled 
for all main. and through drainage to be | by the 13th clause to. set off against any 


' 
| 


executed, bat fur that executed already. | claim which the tenant might make for 
It contained also a provision for the im-|!compensation,—claims for dilapidation, 


provement of the land by clearing away | waste, or want of repair in the improve- 


weks and stones. Indeed, the Legisla- ments which the tenant might have made 
ture had already evinced its idea of the with his own capital, arrears of rent, or 
importance it attached to works of this any damage arising from breach of condi- 
kind, when it authorised, by the 9 & 10 tion or non-payment of rates and taxes; 
Viet. e. 101, the public money to be lent surely this was enough. Was it reason- 
for such a purpose. As to the utility of able that where the tenant fell into ar- 
encouraging such improvements, abundant , rear the landlord should have the power of 
information would be found in the Work evicting him, and thus, to use a local 
on the * Tenure and Occupation of Land phrase, “ rob him of his improvements ?”’ 
in Ireland,’’ by Messrs. Vance and Fer-| There might be cases where the tenant 
gusson, both members of the Irish bar, and | was only 1U02. in arrear, and his improve- 
who were very well known to the right hon. | ments had cost 300/. Under this clause 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Napier). Sir! he would thus lose 200/., of which the 
Robert Kane also stated that, between the | landlord would have the immediate be- 
years 1842 and 1844 no less than 48,000 nefit by letting the farm at a higher rent 
acres of land had been drained, at an ex- 'to another tenant. The Bill compelled 
pense of 120,000J., out of which 95,000/. | the tenant to lay out money up to the 
had been expended in labour. He had last day of his tenancy in keeping his 
with him letters from nine Irish tenants in| own improvements in repair. It was 
the County Down, men of character, which | therefore unreasonable that the landlord 
proved that this idea of the value of such | should have the power of taking away the 
Improvements was not a mere theory, put tenant’s whole property in his improve- 
forth by scientifie men, but that it existed | ments. It would be quite sufficient to give 
among the farming classes themselves. It! the landlord the power of deducting the 
vas, then, exceedingly unwise to exclude | arrears due to him from the value of the te- 
from the Bill such a class of improvements; | nant’s improvements. It was not generally 
and the same objection was to be urged | true that the improvements of the tenant 
against its non-admission of clearing away | were made at a time when, instead of 
rocks and stones as an improvement, for it | spending his money on them, he ought to 
Was very well known that there were large | have paid his rent; that objection was to 
2C 2 
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be met simply by a denial of the fact. In 
Scotland, every man who let a farm let it 
with a warrandice that it was fit for the 
purposes for which it was let. THe was sup- 
posed to have provided all that was neces- 
sary for those purposes, and if he had not 
done so the tenant was entitled to do so 
himself, and charge the expense of it to his 
landlord. In Ireland no such law existed. 
In all parts-of the world except Ireland, if 
the landlord did net provide what was called 
the proper instrumenta for the farm, the 
tenant had the right to do so, and if a 
landlord, as the right hon. Gentleman sup- 
poses, said to an improving tenant, ‘* You 
have done this with my capital,”’ the an- 
swer was, **'You ought to have done it 
yourself; it was impossible for me to -pay 
you the rent without its being done.” 
There was a work published lately by 
Mr. Gisborne, an eminent agriculturist, 
in which he stated that it would be impos- 
sible for any tenant to carry on agriculture 
upon ‘his farm with advantage to himself 
or his landlord, witheut a series of im- 
provements which he enumerated, and for 
which improvements it was but common jus- 
tice that the tenant should be entitled to 
claim compensation. But, further, the 
measure introduced by the Government in 
the last Session deprived the tenant of all 
claim ‘for compensation for improvements, 
except in the-case of his eviction. He (Mr. 
Serjeant Shee) wanted to know why only 
on eviction? ‘It should: be recollected that 
the farms in Ireland, generally speaking, 
were let to ‘the tenants from year to year. 
The tenant could always leave his farm by 
giving six months’ notice to quit. The te- 
nant under this limitation eould-not exercise 
his right of giving notice to quit, except at 
the sacrifice of all his property invested in 
the‘land. The Government Bill procceded 
upon the supposition that the tenant was 
the man to improve. If that be so, why 
did they not give the tenant every induce- 
ment to improve? The inducement they 
had given him was by no means sufficient. 
The landlords of Ireland were to a consider- 
able extent English as well as Irish. It 
was remarkable that the English landlords 
improved their estates in England, while 
they neglected to improve their estates in 
Ireland. The fact was, that a eustom had 
grown up whieh exempted the proprietors 
of land in Ireland from the responsibility of 
their neglect in this respect, and no dis- 
grace attached to it. After all, to the 
tenant they must look for improving the 
agricultural eondition of Ireland. The 
Mr, Serjeant Shee 
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average size of the farms in Galway was 
thirty-five acres; in Mayo, twenty-nine 
acres; in Roscommon, twenty-two acres; 
in Clare, thirty acres; in Kerry, forty. 
six acres; in Cork, thirty-nine acres; in 
Down, nineteen acres; and in Armagh, 
thirteen acres: the two last-mentioned 
counties being the most prosperous in Ire. 
land. On farms of this size none but the 
tenants eould be expected to make im. 
provements. THe was assured that in one 
Joint-Stock Company in Ireland there was 
ne less a sum than 1,500,0000. deposits, 
the property of small farmers, and in ano- 
ther 1,300,0007. belonging to the same 
class. All this would be invested in the 
soil, if security was provided for it by the 
law. In Ulster, where a tenant-right cus. 
tom existed, it was calculated that there was 
an amount of tenant improvements to the 
extent of 14,000,000/. or 15,060,000), 
being property that was regularly made 
the subject of family.settlement, bequest, 
and sale, with the knowledge and sanetion 
of the landlords. ‘Some few years ago 
Lord Caledon wished to throw some of 
the land that was in the occupation of 
his tenants into his own park. Thedand 
was held by tenants from -¥ear to -year. 
His Lordship — positively .paid those te- 
nants 127. an acre for sueh ‘land, and 
threw it into his own park. Surely, if a 
tenant died, and left a family after him, 
his representatives should have the power 
of claiming compensation for the improve- 
ments he had made. Again,.if the tenant 
should find himself in difficulties, he ought 
to be permitted, before a large arrear of 
rent has accumulated upon him, to sell his 
improvements and apply the proceeds of 
them to the benefit of all his creditors. A 
difficulty was suggested as to how arrange- 
ments for securing compensation to tenants 
for their permanent improvements could be 
adopted with justice tothe landlord. The 
tenant’s claim might be made at a time of 
great depression, when the value of a per- 
manent improvement was, for the moment, 
dependent on that which was the most va- 
riable of all things—the value of agricul- 
tural produce. At the rents agreed upon 
when prices were high, permission to sell 
or assign would be of no benefit to him; 
and the same reason which prevented the 
tenant from assigning advantageously, 
would deprive the landlord of all chance 
of reimbursement—should he make the 
compensation—from an incoming tenant. 
If the tenant have a right to call for cow- 
pensation under such circumstances, the 
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Jandlord should have the right of answering 
him in this way—** Well, then, let the land 
be fairly and properly valued—let it be 
yalued, if yon please, according to the 
terms of the General Valuation Act, and I 
will be willing, if yow can find a tenant to 
take it at the valued rent, after allowing 
for the annual permanent increase of value 
arising from your improvements, to accept 
him as a substitute for you; but | stipu- 
late that all arrears of rent shall be first 
paid, and that when prices rise, my rent 
shall rise with them.” What could be 
fairer than such an arrangement? It 
would amount to nothing more than adopt- 
ing the principle of corn-rents, as practised 
in Scotland, and sanctioned by the Tithe 
Composition and Church Temporalities 
Acts. It is impossible to read the Gene- 
ral Valuation Act without at onee seeing 
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how easily the object which all have in view, | 


the promotion of improvement with justice 
to both landlords and tenants, would be se- 
cured by it. He should not ask the House 
to entertain his Bill in any other stage 
than the first reading until the Government 
measure had come down from the other 
louse. Then he should be afforded an 
opportunity of asking them to proceed with 
the seeond reading of the Bill, or of moving 
that eertain Amendments, in conformity 
with the views which he advocated, should 
be introduced into the measure of the Go- 
vernment. He should, therefore, merely 
ask the House to assent to the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, in order that it might be 
printed and cireulated among hon. Mem- 
bers, and that they thus might be enabled 
to consider more maturely the provisions 
which it eontained. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUIIART second- 
ed the Motion. He said that, three or four 
years ago, the question involved in this 
Bill had been brought forward as a subject 
for popular agitation; but that was no 
longer the case, and whatever the Govern- 
ment might now consent to do would be a 
concession, not to agitation, but tu reason. 


| 
| 
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vernment would not disappoint the expec- 
tations of their friends. If there should 
be no higher motive, he trusted that the 
Government would bear in mind how valu- 
able a source the cottier population of Ire- 
land was whence to raise levies in the event 
of war, and that they would be induced to 
do justice to the small eultivators of the 
land in that country, who were now being 
driven from its shores in hundreds. Te 
looked on Ireland as. a country with great 
undeveloped resources, and, instead of con- 
sidering the emigration going on as a rea- 
son for not improving the law, he thought 
that emigration to be deplored, and he at- 
tributed it te the operation of those bad 
laws. A sense of expediency, if not of 
justice, should be sufficient to induce the 
Government to deal in a liberal and com- 
prehensive spirit with this question. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he must congratu- 
late both the House and the country upon 
the altered tone which had pervaded the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
tie Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Serjeant 
Shee) that evening, as compared with that 
by whieh his introduction of topics con- 
nected with the relations of landlord and 
tenant had last Session been characterised. 
The hon. and learned Member had upon 
that occasion—as he had done in the 
speech which he has just delivered—stated 
that he had no intention of asking the 
House to assent to a single provision which 
could be said to have for its ebject the de- 
struction of the rights of property in Ire- 
land. He (Mr. George) had, however, 
been obliged last Session to ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman whether the per- 
petuity of tenure clause, and the compul- 
sory valuation clause—two clauses which 
the hon. and learned Member had intro- 
duced inte his Bill, for they were not in 
Mr. Sharman. Crawford’s measure—would 
not, if they had passed into law, have 
proved to be in. their operation utterly de- 
structive of property in Ireland and its 
rights? Such in his (Mr. George’s) opi- 


The Government had the opportunity of | nion would have been their tendency. He, 


dealing with a vital and momentous ques- 
tion, and he trusted that it would not be 
thrown away upon them. Recent events 
in Ireland had shown that the popular 
party there were not opposed to the pre- 
sent Government. Many of them thought 
that the Government were prepared in a 
bond fide spirit to redress the grievances 
of which they complained, and they were 
inclined, therefore, to give them a fair 
trial. He sincerely hoped that the Go- 


} 





therefore, had listened on the present occa- 
sion with some doubt and hesitation to the 
assertion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that this Bill which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had just introduced did 
not interfere with property. He most sin- 
cerely hoped that existing interests were 
not sought to be disturbed by that mea- 
sure, and that no retrospective legislation 
upon the subject of the relations between 
landlord and tenant was contemplated by 
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its supporters. The hon. and learned! to them; and under these circumstances 
Member had presented to the House a sad | there could be no objection on the part of 
picture of the amount of crime and desti- | the Government to the Motion that the 
tution which he said prevailed in Ireland, | hon. and learned Gentleman should be al. 
and which he had attributed to the absence | lowed to lay his Bill on the table. But 
of legislation of a character similar to that | the Government, in assenting to that Mo. 
which he has just called upon the Louse | tion, did not pledge themselves in any way 
to sanction. He (Mr. George) was, how- | to give any facilities or any support to the 
ever, happy to be enabled to state that the | measure at any future time. Until the 
condition of Ireland had of late become} House of Lords should have decided on the 
greatly altered for the better. Population | Bill under their consideration, and which 
and labour now bore a more just proportion | had received the approval of the Govern. 
to one another in that country than had) ment, it would be a manifest waste of time 
hitherto been the case. The employer had | to continue any further debate on the ques. 
to seek for the labourer, not the labourer | tion. 

for the employer, and the rate of wages| Mr. NAPIER said, he thought the 
had been considerably increased. It was| course proposed by the ‘hon. and leamed 
to these circumstances, and to the more | Gentleman very inconvenient, of laying 
abundant harvests, that, in his opinion, the | a Bill on the table of that House, which 
improvement which now manifested itself | was not to be proceeded with until a Com. 
in every quarter of the island was to be | mittee of the House of Lords should come 
attributed. Te should like to see this | to a decision with respect to another Bill. 
better state of things allowed to develope | He considered that it would have been 
itself gradually, and deemed it unwise, by | better to have waited until the other Bill, 
too much hot-bed legislation, to endeavour | with such modifications as the House of 
to push too far the increasing prosperity, | Lords might think necessary, should eome 
to which it afforded him so much gratifica- | down from that House. Besides that ob- 
tion to be enabled to bear evidence. In| jection, the amendments of the hon. and 
those cases in which compensation could | learned Gentleman were negatived in a Se- 
be made to the tenant without prejudice to | lect Committee of the House of Commons 
existing contracts he should have no objec- | last year. He was very anxious that this 
tion to see it granted; but it was his question should be settled this year, for 
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opinion that in general, to leave the land- 
lord and the tenants to regulate their own 
affairs was a mode of proceeding prefer- 
able to the enactment of any law upon the 
subject. At all events he trusted that no 
measure affecting different interests would 
be passed so far as Ireland was concerned, 
which hon. Members would not be prepared 
to advocate for England. 


| the uncertainty which prevailed tended very 
_much to the depreciation of property in 
| Ireland, and he knew of instances in which 
| Sales had been prevented in consequence 
|of that uncertainty. In the conduet of 
‘the measures of which he had charge 
| ? . 5 

‘during the last Session, he was bound to 
say, that those who more particularly re- 
| presented the interests of the tenantry had 


CotoxeL GREVILLE said, he could offered no obstruction of which he had 
assure the hon. Member who had just sat | reason to complain, but had assisted him 
down that he should certainly not have} very fairly. The Ilouse would recollect 
given his support to the measure of his! that he proposed three Bills. There was 
hon, and learned Friend the Member for | also a fourth Bill—the Land Improvement 
Kilkenny had he been of opinion that it | Bill—to enable a tenant for life, and persons 
was calculated to operate injuriously upon | having a limited interest, to do with private 
the rights of property; and he should be! money what they would have been able to 
ready to give his favourable consideration | do out of a public loan. The three Bills 
to any alterations in that measure which | to which he referred, were the Landlord 
hon. Members might deem it desirable to! and Tenant Consolidation Bill, the Leasing 


introduce. 

Sir JOHN YOUNG said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had brought 
the subject under their consideration had 
announced his intention not to proceed with 
his measure until the decision of the House 
of Lords should be taken on a Bill upon 
the same subject which had been submitted 


Mr. George 


Powers Bill, and the Tenant Compensation 
| Bill. The latter Bill contained a clause re- 
lating to draining, subsoiling, and other mat- 
ters which were omitted from the Bill which 
passed the House. The Select Committee 
were of opinion, that all that kind of im- 
provement should be done under express 
contract, and he felt bound to surrender 
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his private opinion to men of greater expe- 
rience. Another decision of the Committee 
made his Tenant Compensation Bill to a 
certain degree nugatory, because it cut out 
improvements in the soil, and he, therefore, 
thought the better course was to take the 
fixture clause and transfer it to the Land- 
Jord and Tenant Bill, and he must say, he 
considered that clause one of,very great 
benefit to the tenant, for it covered cases 
of building, gates, &e., on the soil, and 
did as much with regard to existing im- 
provements as eould be done consistently 
with the decision of the Select Committee. 
With regard to the future, the Leasing 
Powers Bill, passed last year, enabled all 
persons having landed estates in hand to 
make beneficial leases, and contracts for 
all classes of improvements on the soil and 
in the soil. With respect to the Compen- 
sation Bill, when it was in the [louse last 
year, he felt it to be his duty to take an 
independent part, from a sincere and ear- 
nest desire to have this question settled ; 
and he could assure the House he would 


continue to apply his mind and judgment | 
But he | 
hoped that the House would endeavour this | 
Session to bring the question to a conclu- | 
sion; and he would earnestly advise those | 
'of those of America; but we should not 


to it, to the best of his ability. 


who were honestly anxious for the improve- 
ment of Ireland, that there must be a little 
“give and take” in this matter; and 
whatever law might ultimately be passed, 
that it should be accepted in a friendly 
spirit by those who were the subjects of it. 
Some concession ought to be made on both 
sides, and they ought to take what was 
practicable and what was agreed to by all 
parties; but he did hope to see such a Bill 


passed as would do substantial good to | 


Ireland, and he would advise all parties to 


accept a moderate and a practical settle- | 


ment of a question which had created a 


good deal of angry dissension, and, to a| 
certain extent, disturbed the welfare and | 
| things could be done. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he should not | 
have ventured to address the House on) 
the present oceasion had it not been for an | 
hon. colleague (Mr. | 


prosperity of the country. 


observation of his 
George) with respect to the effect of Mr. 
Sharman Crawford’s clause in conferring 
perpetuity of tenure. He (Mr. M‘Mahon) 
felt convineed that that clause was essential 
to the seeurity of property. Nothing could 
be worse, in his opinion, than the operation 
of the existing laws. They did not answer 
the landlord’s purpose, for the landlord 


did not escape from difficulties; and they | 
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did not serve the tenant, because tenants 
were flying, and their lands lying waste. 
The result, therefore, of the legislation of 
this wise and politic nation on this subject 
was the greatest political error that could 
possibly be committed—that of keeping 
the land waste, and giving away their 
labour. Land and labour were the great 
elements of national prosperity, and yet 
we had a magnificent country, one-third of 
which they kept waste. Within the last 
seven years they had got rid of between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 of the popula- 
tion of Ireland; and although they might 
not be rated any higher than mere cattle, 
and speaking in the sense of the merest 
political economy, they were the most 
valuable and costly articles that could be 
produced; and the Americans well knew 
this, for they valued every adult emigrant 
who landed on their shores at 1,000 dollars, 
or 2081. At this rate, the value of those 
who had left Ireland for America was 
400,000,000/.—the value of the fee simple 
of the whole rental of Ireland at forty 
years’ purchase. If that were true, it was 
clear that they were worth as much to our- 
selves, if we only knew how to make them 
valuable to us. We might, for instance, 
make them till the lands of Ireland instead 


succeed if we drove them away, injuring 
the prosperity of the country, and perilling, 


| to a certain extent, the progress of Euro- 


pean liberty. Every nation that pursued 


| this policy evidenced symptoms of great 


national decay. What had they been 
doing for the last two centuries but making 
laws against tenants? They had con- 
structed 260 statutes, all of which were 
inimieal to the oceupier of the land. This 
question would never be settled until Par- 
liament considered what were the rights 
given to the landlords of Ireland by the 
common law of the country. There was 
no other country in the world where these 
They eould not be 
done in Belgium, France, Italy, Sardinia, 
or anywhere else. Let the Government 
inform themselves upon what terms land 
was held in foreign countries, and then a 
basis might be found for a plain and satis- 
factory settlement of the question. He 
did not mean a ** blue book,’’ but a plain 
, and intelligible digest of the laws of other 
‘eountries; for until this was done, the 
existing laws would remain a stumbling- 
| block in the way of the advancement of 
| Ireland. 

Mr. ROCHE begged to offer his thanks 
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to the hon. and learned Member for Kil- he had lately had the honour to hold jy 
kenny (Mr. Serjeant Shee) on the spirit and that country, and the interest which he 
temper he had evinced in bringing this must naturally feel in everything con. 
question under the consideration of the nected with its welfare, would be held to 
House, and in attempting to do that which justify him in eoming forward on this oeca- 
had been recommented by the Committee sion. It appeared to him that an jn. 
which sat on thissubject. The right hon. quiry into the working of the national 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Napier) had system of education in Ireland, if it had 
also boldly, courageously, and ably entered not been necessary before, had been ren. 
upon the consideration of the question—a dered absolutely indispensable by the cir. 
eireumstance which would always greatly cumstances which had occurred last year, 
redound to his credit. It appeared that and which had resulted in the retirement 
this Bill was not to be proceeded with fur- from the Board of Commissioners not only 
ther until the cther measure came down. of two eminent members of the Irish bene 
from the House of Lords. He thought —men distinguished not more by their 
that a very good arrangement, but he legal ability than by their judgment and 
would beg to press on the Government the moderation—but also by the secession of 
importance of not allowing this subject to a most reverend Prelate, the Archbishop 
rest or be delayed in the other House. of Dublin, who was one of the original 
This was a question of vital importance to Commissioners, and who had been for the 
Ireland. Ile believed a great deal of the twenty years during which the system had 
emigration which had gone on there was existed one of its firm, conscientious, and 
caused by the unsatisfactory state of the energetic supporters. It appeared to him 
law of landlord and tenant. But, putting (the Earl of Eglinton) that an inquiry was 


aside the two questions of the relations of also rendered necessary by the innovations 
landlord and tenant and emigration, which which had taken place in the system of 
were but cause and effect, their real, social, instruction, in consequence of the construc- 
and practical business in that House, with tion—in his opinion an erroneous ene— 
respect to Ireland, was the applying them- which had been placed upon one of the 
selves to the final settlement of this vexed , principal rules of the institution. 


When a 
‘noble Earl behind him (the Earl of Clan- 
‘ earty) brought this subject before their 
Lordships last year, he (the Earl of Eg- 
linton) said that, although he so far dif- 


question. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Serjeant Shee and Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 


The House adjourned at half after Eleven 
o’cluck. 


eee 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 


fered from him as to give the system his 
| qualified approval, yet that it was his 
opinion that an inquiry into its working 
| was necessary, and he urged his noble 
| Friend to move for a Committee on the 
‘subject. He need hardly say that the 
opinion he then expressed had been greatly 
strengthened by the cireumstances to which 
he had alluded; and he believed that that 
| opinion would be shared in by most of their 
| Lordships. He (the Earl of Eglinton) 
‘begged to assure their Lordships that he 


Tue Eant or EGLINTON, in rising | approached this subject in no spirit of hos- 
to move for the appointment of a Scleet' tility; nay, he believed that the qualified 
Committee to inquire into the practical support which he had given to the system 
working of the system of National Educa- | had disappointed many of those with whom 
tion in Treland, said, that he was fully | he was politically allied, and whose high 
aware of the importance of the subject character, picty, and patriotism would 
which he had undertaken to bring under! render him most anxious to please them if 
their Lordships’ attention, and, indeed, he possible. When his noble Friend who was 
could not but think that it would have’! at the head of the late Administration (the 
been brought before the Tlouse with Earl of Derby) entrusted him with the go- 
greater propriety, and certainly with | vernment of Ireland, he imposed no condi- 
greater ability, by some of the noble Lords | tions upon him; he treated him with that 
personally connected with Ireland. He’ generous confidence which his noble Friend 
trusted, however, that the pos'tion which | always placed in those he trusted, and which 


Mr. Roche ' 
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contributed, among other of his great quali- | stating why the Government considered it 
ties, to make those on that side of the House | necessary to take the educational funds 
Jook up to him as their political leader, not | from the Kildare Place Society, in whose 
only with pride but with affection. Thenoble | hands it had previously been, his noble 
Earl in no way fettered his judgment, but | Friend adverted to the report of the Com- 
urged him to give his earnest attention to | mittee of 1828, in which was given as 
this important subject of national education, | the basis of the scheme projected by the 
and to see whether it might not be pos- | Government ‘combined literary and sepa- 
sible to devise some modifications by which | rate religious education ;’’ but when that 
the objections of the Protestants of Ire-| draught was submitted by Mr. Stanley 
Jand might be done away with, without | to the intended Commissioners (considered 
creating ill-feeling among the Roman Ca- | respectively as fair representatives of each 
thelien. Ile (the Earl of Eglinton) thought communion) it appeared that some of them, 
his noble Friend would admit that he had | before they accepted the office, objected to 
spared neither time nor trouble in Going | atulnioter a system which was designed 
so. If he came to an erroneous conclusion, to exclude all religious teaching from the 
which he was far from admitting, it was | combined education ; that, accordingly, 
an error of judgment and from no want of ‘after mature deliberation between Mr. 
sufficient attention or consideration. After | Stanley and the several members of the 
that investigation he told his noble Friend, Board as to the possibility of introducing 
while still at the head of the Government, into the united education such seriptural 
that although he saw much to lament and teaching as might involve no matter of 
much to disapprove of in the system, he controversy among Christians, the first 
still thought that, under all the peculiar draught of the letter was altered, with the 
circumstances of Ireland, it was, perhaps, | full consent of the Government and the 
the one ns rrgps o pra gs of the peg pe by a the — 
country; that he could make no sugges- | to be established as one for ‘* combine 
tion which would, in his opinion, satisfy moral and literary, and separate religious 
the Protestants, without having the effect instruction,” and by adding to that deserip- 
of driving away the Roman Catholics from tion the following proviso :— 
the schools; and that he could not bea) «It is not designed to exclude from the list of 
party to any proceeding which might re- books for the combined instruction such portions 
sult in throwing on the world about 400,000 of sacred history, or of religious or moral teach- 
children, without even the means of secular , 8 #8 ™*Y be approved by the Board. 
education. | The Cammissioners then consisted of the 
With the permission of their Lordships Duke of Leinster, the Archbishop of Dub- 
he wonld briefly trace the progress of the lin, the late Roman Catholic Archbishop 
religious part of the system;—for, with Murray, Mr. Blake, Mr. Sadleir, Mr. Car- 
regard to the excellence of the secular edu- lisle, and Mr. Holmes. As regarded reli- 
cation given in these schools, there had gion, the Board consisted of three Episco- 
never been the least difference of opinion. palians, two Roman Catholies, a Presby- 
He felt it necessary briefly to call their terian, and a Unitarian. These gentlemen 
Lordships’ attention to the history of this |—entirely agreeing with the views of his 
system, which might not be familiar to ali noble Friend and the Government, that it 
of them. In 1831, when the Government was desirable that, if possible, some com- 
of the day eame to the determination of , bined religious instruction should be given 
withdrawing the grant from the Kildare —agreed upon recommending some works, 
Place Society, and effecting an imporant which they hoped would give sound reli- 
change in the system of education, which | gious education, without raising the pre- 
theretofore had existed in Ireland, it was judices of the Roman Catholics, or ineur- 
well known that his noble Friend (the Earl ring the dread of the Protestants. These 
of Derby) then Mr. Stanley, was the chief books at first consisted of selections from 
Secretary for Ireland, and that the letter, the [oly Scriptures, and a book of Sacred 
which he addressed to the Duke of Leinster, Poetry, to which was afterwards added a 
the intended President of the Board of volume on the Evidences of Christianity. 
Education, had always been considered as These books were, as was necessary, una- 
the charter of the system. In the first nimously approved of by the Board, and 
draught of that letter, after adverting to the formed part of the system as it was first 
consideration which had induced the Go- established. No patron, however, was 
Vernment to effect this change, and after obliged to make use of them in his school, 
\ 
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unless he thonght fit; nor was the reading 
of them forced upon any child whose 
parents objected. He might also be ex- 
eused for stating to their Lordships that 
these books were not only carefully con- 
sidered by the Commissioners, end entirely 
and cordially approved of by the excellent 
and pious Archbishop Murray, whose death 
was a national loss, and by Mr. Blake, the 
other Roman Catholic Commissioner, but 
they were recommended to the patrons of 
schools in almost every report of the Board. 
In the first Report, in 1834, the Commis- 
sioners said :— 


‘Such extracts from the Scriptures as are 
prepared under the sanction of the Board may be 


used, and are most earnestly recommended by | 


the Board to be used, during the hours allotted to 
ordinary school business.” 
In the second Report, in 1835, they stated, 
in answer to a question from the Lord 
Lieutenant :— 

“We have published a volume of Extracts 
from the Scriptures, and a volume of Sacred 


Poetry ; and these books have met with general 
approbation.” 


Then in the third Report there was a letter 
from Mr. Kelly, the secretary of the Board, 
to Sir H. Hardinge, in which it was stated — 


“Tt was agreed that the extracts from the} 
Scriptures, if approved by the entire Board, | 


might be read in the general course of education 
by Protestants and Roman Catholics together.” 


Again, in their fourth Report, issued in 
1857, the Commissioners said :— 


“Tt has never been considered by us that we 
should violate principle if we allowed religious 
instruction to be given during the ordinary school 
hours, provided that such an arrangement were 


made as that children whose parents did not | 
approve it should not be required to attend or be 


present at it.” 


In 1839 the Board issued the following rule: 


— The Commissioners do not insist on the Serip- 
ture Lessons, Lessons on the Truth of Christianity, 
or Book of Sacred Poetry being read in any of 
the national schools ; nor do they allow them to 
be read during the time of secular or literary in- 
struction in any school attended by children 
whose parents or guardians object to their being 
so read. In such cases the Commissioners pro- 
hibit the use of them, except at the time of reli- 
gious instruction, when the persons giving it may 
use these books or not, as they think proper.” 

Although, no doubt, a large portion of the 
members of the Church of [reland, and 
many persons belonging to other denomi- 
nations of Protestants did—most unfortu- 
nately, be thought—refuse their adhesion 
to the system, and by so doing gave a 
must undue preponderance to the Roman 


The Fav! of Eglinton 


Catholies, not only in the management, but 
in the relative proportion of the number of 
children attending the schools, still he 
thought it could not be denied that the fact 
that some combined religious education had 
been introduced into the system caused 
the adhesion of a great number of those 
who would otherwise have disapproved of it, 
No doubt that rule, if read literally, might 
receive what he must term the ridiculous 
construction, that if the parents of any 
one child in a school object to a book, that 
book is to be excluded from the school al. 
together. But this construction was never 
intended by the framers of the rule, nor 
| was such a construction pnt upon it from 
1839 down to last year; indeed Reports 
from 1839 gave the same interpretation of 
the rules as the previous Reports. In 1843, 
in 1844, and in 1847 the same recommen. 
| dation of these books is given, and it was 
|even repeated in a list of the books sane. 
tioned by the Board, which was, I be. 
lieve, published by their authority in Sep. 
tember, i853. However, in the autumn 
| of 1852, the Archbishop of Dublin, bap- 
' pening to inspect the mode! school at Clon. 
mel, found to his surprise that these reli- 
gious books were not used in that school, 
'and that they had never been used there 
since it was established. Ilis Grace also 
(found on inquiry that the same custom 
| prevailed in several other model schools, 
i and that the exclusion of these books had 
inever received the distinct and formal 
ij sanction of the Board of Commissioners. 
Ile immediately complained to the Board 
of this innovation, arguing, he (the Earl 
of Eglinton) thought, very justly, that 
although the adoption of these books 
might be optional with the patrons of other 
| schools, the Commissioners were bound to 
| have them read in the model schools of 
which they were the ex officio patrons, 
because, in fact, the very essence of a 
model school was, that the system should 
be there carried out in all its integrity. 
Some delay occurred with reference to the 
question ; but at last it became necessary 
to come to some conclusion on the subject, 
in consequence of the foundation of a new 
model school at Gormanstown, There was 
a motion proposed by Mr. Murphy for the 
purpose of expunging from the list of 
books the Lessons on the Truths of 
Christianity. There was another motion, 
proposed by Baron Greene, authorising the 
reading of these books either previous to, 
or immediately after, the combined secu- 
lar education; and the result was that Mr. 
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Murphy’s resolution for expunging from |due to the Commissioners, whose retire- 
the list of books the Lessons upon the | ment had been enforced, and to the large 
Truths of Christianity was carried, and | and influential and most respectable body 
Baron Greene’s motion was also carried; | who heretofore had held aloof from the 
and in addition to it the construction was | system, and who were now more than ever 
ut upon the eighth rule, giving a veto | justified in doing so, and it was due to the 
upon the use of any of these books in the | people of Ireland, who were interested in 
school to any parent or guardian who should ; this important question, that an inquiry 
object to it. While those proceedings were should take place. He would only further 
going on at the Board, the Roman Catholic | say, that it was ridiculous to declare that 
Archbishop, Dr. Cullen, in a speech which | the parent of one child should have the 
he made at the feast of some saint, whose | powerof driving from a school a book of 
name he (the Earl of Eglinton) could not| which perhaps all the other children’s 
really recollect, speaking of the Scripture | parents might approve, and he trusted 
Lessons, said that this little work ‘‘ap-| that such a rule would not be permitted 
peared to be compiled for the purpose of} much longer to stultify the statutes of 
giving an united religious instruction to|the Board. He begged, in conclusion, to 
Catholic and non-Catholie children in the ; move— 

same class. We reprobate such a project.” “ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
The result was that the Scripture Lessons, | quire into the practical working of the system of 
as well as the Sacred Poetry, were vetoed | National Education in Ireland. 

according to the new construction put upon| THe Earn or ABERDEEN: TI con- 
the rule. The Board having agreed to | fess, my Lords, that when the noble Earl 
expunge the Lessons on the Truths of| gave notice of his Motion, my first impulse 
Christianity, and having enabled the priests } was to resist it, because I felt that this 
to veto the other two religious books by the | national system of education, having been 
construction they put on the eighth rule, it | of such inestimable benefit to Ireland, any 
might be considered that all combined | step that by possibility would indicate a 
religious education was abolished from the | doubt of its great utility and advantage 
national system. Those proceedings of} would be attended with very unfortunate 
the Board were naturally followed by the | consequences. But, my Lords, on reflec- 
retirement of the three Commissioners to | tion, and believing that this system would 
whom he had previously alluded—namely, | lose nothing by a minute inquiry, and 
the Archbishop of Dublin, the right hon. | finding that the noble Earl has disclaimed 
Mr. Blackburne, and Baron Greene. They | any intention of any hostile feeling towards 
could not approve of the innovation that|the system, but the reverse, I now feel 
had been adopted, and could not concur in | that it would be unwise to oppose a Motion 
the construction of the rule. The Arech-| made in such a spirit, and from which I 
bishop argued, with very great force, that, | hope and trust beneficial consequences may 
though no doubt it was in the power of! ensue. I accordingly informed the noble 
the Commissioners to change or amend | Earl last week that [ would make no op- 
any historical, or geographical, or scientific | position to his Motion ; and that being the 
book in which there might be errors, he | case, I think I am relieved from entering 
contended that they were not competent, | into any disputation at present respecting 
and that it was a breach of trust to the , the working of that system which is to be 
public, to remove from the list of books all | submitted to the consideration of a Com- 
those religious books which constituted an | mittee. I shall not, therefore, attempt to 
important principle in the system. He (the | follow the noble Earl into all the discus. 
Earl of Ezlinton) trusted that he had ful-| sions of the Board relating to the modifi- 
filled his word, by explaining as shortly as | cation of the rules. We had a good deat 
he possibly could the cireumstances that | of that last year, and these are subjcets 
had oceurred ; and he thought that if ever| which may be properly submitted to the 
there was a case that demanded Parlia-| Committee for which the noble Earl has 
mentary inquiry, this was the ease. Ile! moved. But there was one part of the 
Was not now arguing whether the combined | subjeet which, | own, | regarded with very 
religious education should be preserved ; | great anxiety, and that was, the possible 
he was not arguing whether the Commis- | etfeet that might arise from the retirement 
sioners were right or wrong; he was net of the most rev. Prelate whose support had 
arguing whether the system should be, been so long advantageous to the system 
changed or not; but he would say it was | —may, had, in fact, been almost its main- 
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to the hon. and learned Member for Kil-|he had lately had the honour to hold in 
kenny (Mr. Serjeant Shee) on the spirit and that country, and the interest which he 
temper he had evinced in bringing this’ must naturally feel in everything con- 
question under the consideration of the nected with its welfare, would be held to 
House, and in attempting to do that which justify him in coming forward on this occa- 
had been recommended by the Committee sion. It appeared to him that an in- 
which sat on this subject. The right hon. | quiry into the working of the national 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Napier) had system of education in Ireland, if it had 
also boldly, courageously, and ably entered not been necessary before, had been ren- 
upon the consideration of the question—a dered absolutely indispensable by the cir- 
circumstance which would always greatly cumstances which had occurred last year, 
redound to his credit. It appeared that and which had resulted in the retirement 
this Bill was not to be proceeded with fur- | from the Board of Commissioners not only 
ther until the other measure came down | of two eminent members of the Irish bench 
from the House of Lords. He thought |—men distinguished not more by their 
i F sg good a ~ Bd bee erie —— by ao judgment ses 
would beg to press on the Government the moderation—but also by the secession o 
importance of not allowing this subject to +a most reverend Prelate, the Archbishop 
rest or be delayed in the other House. of Dublin, who was one of the original 
This was a question of vital importance to | Commissioners, and who had been for the 
Ireland. He believed a great deal of the twenty years during which the system had 
emigration which had gone on there was existed one of its firm, conscientious, and 
hres i Aa | pr ee ra Fog of the (the Bart wa . so him 
aw of landlord and tenant. But, putting | (the Earl of Eglinton) that an inquiry was 
aside the two questions of the relations of , also rendered necessary by the innovations 
landlord and tenant and emigration, which | which had taken place in the system of 
were but eause and effect, their real, social, | instruction, in consequence of the construc- 
and practical business in that House, with | tion—in his opinion an erroneous -one— 
respect to Ireland, was the applying them- | which had been placed upon one of the 
selves to the final settlement of this vexed | principal rules of the institution. When a 
question. noble Earl behind him (the Earl of Clan- 
Leave given. jearty) brought this subject before their 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lordships last year, he (the Earl of Eg- 
Serjeant Shee and Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. | linton) said that, although he so far dif- 
The House adjourned at half after Eleven fered from him as to give the system his 
o'clock. qualified approval, yet that it was his 
- opinion that an inquiry into its working 
was necessary, and he urged his noble 

HOUSE OF LORDS, Friend to move for a Committee on the 
Friday, February 17, 1854. subject. He need hardly say that the 
.. | opinion he then expressed had been greatly 

Ss Winmauee pomp | phar bey d sah strengthened by the circumstances to which 
Ireland); Powers of Leasing (Ireland); Te-| he had alluded; and he believed that that 
seats’ Tniptovensiats Cialis (Ireland). | opinion would be shared in by most of their 

‘ Lordships. He (the Earl of Eglinton) 
NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). | begged to assure their Lordships that he 








Tne Eart or EGLINTON, in rising 
to move for the appointment of a Select 
Committce to inquire into the practical 
working of the system of National Educa- 
tion in [reland, said, that he was fully 





aware of the importance of the subject 
which he had undertaken to bring under | 
their Lordships’ attention, and, indeed, he | 
could not but think that it would have! 
been brought before the House with, 
greater propriety, and certainly with 
greater ability, by some of the noble Lords 
personally connected with Ireland. He 
‘trusted, however, that the position which | 


Mr. Roche 


approached this subject in no spirit of hos- 
tility; nay, he believed that the qualified 
support which he had given to the system 
had disappointed many of those with whom 
he was politically allied, and whose high 
character, piety, and patriotism would 
render him most anxious to please them if 
possible. When his noble Friend who was 
at the head of the late Administration (the 
Earl of Derby) entrusted him with the go- 
vernment of Ireland, he imposed no condi- 
tions upon him; he treated him with that 
generous confidence which his noble Friend 
always placed in those he trusted, and which 
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contributed, among other of his great quali- 
ties, to make those on that side of the House 
look up to him as their political leader, not 
only with pride but with affection. The noble 
Earl in no way fettered his judgment, but 
urged him to give his earnest attention to 
this important subject of national education, 
and to see whether it might not be pos- 
sible to devise some modifications by which 
the objections of the Protestants of Ire- 
land might be done away with, without 
creating ill-feeling among the Roman Ca- 
tholics. Ile (the Earl of Eglinton) thought 
his noble Friend would admit that he had 
spared neither time nor trouble in dving 
so. If he came to an erroneous conclusion, 
which he was far from admitting, it was 
an error of judgment and from no want of 
sufficient attention or consideration. After 
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that investigation he told his noble Friend, | 
while still at the head of the Government, | 
that although he saw much to lament and | 
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stating why the Government considered it 
necessary to take the educational funds 
from the Kildare Place Society, in whose 
hands it had previously been, his noble 
Friend stveneh to the report of the Com- 
mittee of 1828, in which was given as 
the basis of the scheme projected by the 
Government * combined literary and sepa- 
rate religious education ;”” but when that 
draught was submitted by Mr. Stanley 
to the intended Commissioners (considered 
respectively as fair representatives of each 
communion) it appeared that some of them, 
before they accepted the office, objected to 
administer a system which was designed 
to exclude all religious teaching from the 
combined education; that, accordingly, 
after mature deliberation between Mr. 
Stanley and the several members of the 
Board as to the possibility of introducing 
into the united education such scriptural 
teaching as might involve no matter of 
controversy among Christians, the first 








much to disapprove of in the system, he 
still thought that, under all the peculiar | draught of the letter was altered, with the 
circumstances of Ireland, it was, perhaps, | full consent of the Government and the 
the one best suited to the wants of the | Commissioners, by describing the system 
country; that he could make no sugges-| to be established as one for ‘‘ combined 
tion which would, in his opinion, satisfy | moral and literary, and separate religious 
the Protestants, without having the etfect | instruction,” and by adding to that descrip- 
of driving away the Roman Catholics from | tion the following proviso :— 
the schools; and that he could not bea | “It is not designed to exclude from the list of 
party to any proceeding which might re- | books for the combined instruction such portions 
sult in throwing on the world about 400,000 of sacred history, or of religious or moral teach- 
children, without even the means of secular | "8 48 ™4Y be approved by the Board. 
education. The Commissioners then consisted of the 
With the permission of their Lordships | Duke of Leinster, the Archbishop of Dub- 
he wonld briefly trace the progress of the lin, the late Roman Catholic Archbishop 
religious part of the system ;—for, with | Murray, Mr. Blake, Mr. Sadleir, Mr. Car- 
regard to the excellence of the secular edu- lisle, and Mr. Holmes. As regarded reli- 
eation given in these schools, there had gion, the Board consisted of three Episco- 
never been the least difference of opinion. | palians, two Roman Catholics, a Presby- 
He felt it necessary briefly to call their, terian,and a Unitarian. These gentlemen 
Lordships’ attention to the history of this |—entirely agreeing with the views of his 
system, which might not be familiar to all | noble Friend and the Government, that it 
of them. In 1831, when the Government | was desirable that, if possible, some com- 
of the day came to the determination of | bined religious instruction should be given 
withdrawing the grant from the Kildare | —agreed upon recommending some works, 
Place Society, and effecting an important | which they hoped would give sound reli- 
change in the system of education, which | gious education, without raising the pre- 
theretufore had existed in Ireland, it was judices of the Roman Catholics, or incur- 
well known that his noble Friend (the Earl | ring the dread of the Protestants. These 
of Derby) then Mr. Stanley, was the chief books at first consisted of selections from 
Secretary for Ireland, and that the letter | the [oly Seriptures, and a book of Sacred 
which he addressed to the Duke of Leinster, | Poetry, to which was afterwards added a 
the intended President of the Board of | volume on the Evidences of Christianity. 
Education, had always been considered as | These books were, as was necessary, una- 
the charter of the system. In the first nimously approved of by the Board, and 
draught of that letter, after adverting to the formed part of the system as it was first 
consideration which had induced the Go- established. No patron, however, was 
vernment to effect this change, and after obliged to make use of them in his schovl, 
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unless he thought fit; nor was the reading 


of them foreed upon any child whose 
parents objected. He might also be ex- 
cused for stating to their Lordships that 
these books were not only carefully con- 
sidered by the Commissioners, and entirely 
and cordially approved of by the excellent 
and pious Archbishop Murray, whose death 
was a national loss, and by Mr. Blake, the 
other Roman Catholic Commissioner, but 
they were recommended to the patrons of 
schools in almost every report of the Board. 
In the first Report, in 1834, the Commis- 
sioners said :— 

*‘Such extracts from the Scriptures as are 
prepared under the sanction of the Board may be 
used, and are most earnestly recommended by 


the Board to be used, during the hours allotted to 
ordinary school business.” 


In the second Report, in 1835, they stated, 
in answer to a question from the Lord 
Lieutenant :— 


‘*We have published a volume of Extracts 
from the Scriptures, and a volume of Sacred 
Poetry ; and these books have met with general 
approbation.” 


Then in the third Report there was a letter 
from Mr. Kelly, the secretary of the Board, 
to Sir H. Hardinge, in which it was stated— 


“Tt was agreed that the extracts from the 
Scriptures, if approved by the entire Board, 
might be read in the general course of education 
by Protestauts and Roman Catholics together.” 


Again, in their fourth Report, issued in 
1837, the Commissioners said :— 


“Jt has never been considered by us that we 
should violate principle if we allowed religious 
instruction to be given during the ordinary school 
hours, provided that such an arrangement were 
made as that children whose parents did not 
approve it should not be required to attend or be 
present at it.” 


In 1839 the Board issued the following rule: 
— The Commissioners do not insist on the Scrip- 
ture Lessons, Lessons on the Truth of Christianity, 
or Book of Sacred Poetry being read in any of 
the national schools ; nor do they allow them to 
be read during the time of secular or literary in- 
struction in any school attended by children 
whose parents or guardians object to their being 
so read. Jn such cases the Commissioners pro- 
hibit the use of them, except at the time of reli- 
gious instruction, when the persons giving it may 
use these books or not, as they think proper.” 

Although, no doubt, a large portion of the 
members of the Church of Ireland, and 
many persons belonging to other denomi- 
nations of Protestants did—most unfortu- 
nately, he thought—refuse their adhesion 
to the system, and by so doing gave a 
most undue preponderance to the Roman 
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Catholics, not only in the management, but 
in the relative proportion of the number of 
children attending the schools, still he 
thought it could not be denied that the fact 
that some combined religious education had 
been introduced into the system caused 
the adhesion of a great number of those 
who would otherwise have disapproved of it. 
No doubt that rule, if read literally, might 
receive what he must term the ridiculous 
construction, that if the parents of any 
one child in a school object to a book, that 
book is to be excluded from the school al- 
together. But this construction was never 
intended by the framers of the rule, uor 
was such a construction put upon it from 
1839 down to last year; indeed Reports 
from 1839 gave the same interpretation of 
the rules as the previous Reports. In 1843, 
in 1844, and in 1847 the same recommen- 
dation of these books is given, and it was 
even repeated in a list of the books sane- 
tioned by the Board, which was, I be- 
lieve, published by their authority in Sep- 
tember, 1853. Ilowever, in the autumn 
of 1852, the Archbishop of Dublin, hap- 
pening to inspect the model school at Clon- 
mel, found to his surprise that these reli- 
gious books were not used in that school, 
and that they had never been used there 
since it was established. His Grace also 
found on inquiry that the same custom 
prevailed in several other model schools, 
and that the exclusion of these books had 
never received the distinct and formal 
sanction of the Board of Commissiouers. 
Tle immediately complained to the Board 
of this innovation, arguing, he (the Earl 
of Eglinton) thought, very justly, that 
although the adoption of these books 
might be optional with the patrons of other 
schools, the Commissioners were bound to 
have them read in the model schools of 
which they were the ex officio patrons, 
because, in fact, the very,essence of a 
model school was, that the system should 
be there carried out in all its integrity. 
| Some delay occurred with reference to the 
question; but at last it became necessary 
| to come to some conclusion on the subject, 
in consequence of the foundation of a new 
model school at Gormanstown. There was 
a motion proposed by Mr, Murphy for the 
| purpose of expunging from the list of 
| books the Lessons on the Truths of 
Christianity. There was another motion, 
proposed by Baron Greene, authorising the 
reading of these books either previous to, 
or immediately after, the combined secu- 
lar education; and the result was that Mr. 
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Murphy’s resolution for expunging from 
the list of books the Lessons upon the 
Truths of Christianity was carried, and 
Baron Greene’s motion was also carried ; 
and in addition to it the construction was 
put upon the eighth rule, giving a veto 
upon the use of any of these’ books in the 
school to any parent or guardian who should 
object to it. While those proceedings were 
going on at the Board, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, Dr. Cullen, in a speech which 
he made at the feast of some saint, whose 
name he (the Earl of Eglinton) could not 
really recollect, speaking of the Seripture 
Lessons, said that this little work ‘ ap- 
peared to be compiled for the purpose of 
giving an united religious instruction to 
Catholic and non-Catholic children in the 
same class. We reprobate such a project.” 
The result was that the Scripture Lessons, 
as well as the Sacred Poetry, were vetoed 
according to the new construction put upon 
the rule. The Board having agreed to 
expunge the Lessons on tlie Truths of 
Christianity, and having enabled the priests 
to veto the other two religious books by the 
construction they put on the eighth rule, it 
might be considered that all combined 
religious education was abolished from the 
national system. Those preceedings of 
the Board were naturally followed by the 
retirement of the three Commissioncrs to 
whom he had previously alludgd—namely, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, the right hon. 
Mr. Blackburne, and Baron Greene. They 
could not approve of the innovation that 
had been adopted, and could not concur in 
the construction of the rule. The Arch- 
bishop argued, with very great foree, that, 
though no doubt it was in the power of 
the Commissioners to change or amend 
any historical, or geographical, or scientific 
book in which there might be errors, he 
contended that they were not competent, 
and that it was a breach of trust to the 
publie, to remove from the list of books all 
those religious books which constituted an 
important principle in the system. He (the 
Earl of Eglinton) trusted that he had ful- 
filled his word, by explaining as shortly as 
he possibly could the cireumstances that 
had occurred ; and he thought that if ever 
there was a case that demanded Parlia- 
mentary inquiry, this was the case. He 
was not now arguing whether the combined 
religious education should be preserved ; 
he was not arguing whether the Commis- 
sioners were right or wrong; he was not 
arguing whether the system should be 
changed or not ; but he would say it was 
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due to the Commissioners, whose retire- 
ment had been enforced, and to the large 
and influential and most respectable body 
who heretofore had held aloof from the 
system, and who were now more than ever 
justified in doing so, and it was due to the 
people of Ireland, who were interested in 
this important question, that an inquiry 
should take place. He would only further 
say, that it was ridiculous to declare that 
the parent of one child should have the 
power of driving from a school a book of 
which perhaps all the other children’s 
parents might approve, and he trusted 
that such a rule would not be permitted 
much longer to stultify the statutes of 
the Board. He begged, in conclusion, to 
move— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the practical working of the system of 
National Education in Ireland.” 

Tue Eant or ABERDEEN: I con- 
fess, my Lords, that when the noble Earl 
gave notice of his Motion, my first impulse 
was to resist it, because I felt that this 
national system of education, having been 
of such inestimable benefit to Ireland, any 
step that by possibility would indicate a 
doubt of its great utility and advantage 
would be attended with very unfortunate 
consequences. But, my Lords, on reflec- 
tion, and believing that this system would 
lose nothing by a minute inquiry, and 
finding that the noble Earl has disclaimed 
any intention of any hostile feeling towards 
the system, but the reverse, I now feel 
that it would be unwise to oppose a Motion 
made in such a spirit, and from which I 
hope and trust beneficial consequences may 
ensue. I accordingly informed the noble 
Earl last week that I would make no op- 
position to his Motion; and that being the 
ease, I think I am relieved from entering 
into any disputation at present respecting 
the working of that system which is to be 
submitted to the consideration of a Com- 
mittee. I shall not, therefore, attempt to 
follow the noble Earl into all the diseus- 
sions of the Board relating to the modifi- 
cation of the rules. We had a good deal 
of that last year, and these are subjects 
which may be properly submitted to the 
Committee for which the noble Earl has 
moved. But there was one part of the 
subject which, | own, I regarded with very 
great anxiety, and that was, the possible 
effect that might arise from the retirement 
of the most rev. Prelate whose support had 
been so long advantageous to the system 
—nay, had, in fact, been almost its main- 
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stay from the beginning. It was with 
great anxiety [ looked to the possible effect 
of that decision on the part of the most 
rev. Prelate; for though, fortunately, the 
Government had been able to supply his 
place, and the places of the other Commis- 
sioners who retired at the same time, in a 
manner which, 1 hope, will retain and se- 
eure the confidence of the Irish people, 
still the retirement of so eminent a man 
was not to be contemplated without appre- 
hension. But I must say—which I do 
with the most heartfelt satisfaction—that 
his retirement has not been attended with 
the slightest detriment to the progress of 
this system, which I am so anxious to up- 
hold. In proof of this, it is only neces- 
sary to compare the number of schools and 
scholars last year with the number of the 
year preceding. The return of the state of 
the schools for the last year is this:—On 
the 3lst December, 1852, the number of 
schools amounted to 4,963; on the 31st 
December, 1853, the number amounted 
to 5,075; being an increase of 112 in the 
course of the last year. The number of 
scholars in 1852 amounted to 544,604, and 
in 1853 they amounted to 565.760. Fur- 
ther than this, the Resident Commissioner 
of the Board says that during a period of 
fourteen years he has never known the 
schools to be in such a sound and flourish- 
ing condition, or the system so thoroughly 
rooted in the affections of the great bulk of 
the community. It is also worth observing, 
that in the poor-law unions, which have 
placed their schools under the superintend- 
ence of the Board, the number within the 
last year has also increased. Out of the 
163 poor-law unions in Ireland, 141 have 
placed their schools under the Board ; and 
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although one of the poor-law schools was 
withdrawn in the course of the last year, | 
it was from causes quite unconnceted with | 
the retirement of the Archbishop of Dublin. | 
Under these cireumstances, I am justified | 
in saying that the system has not sustained | 
the slightest detriment in consequence of | 
an event which, at the time, I regarded as 
a great calamity. As it is my intention to 
make no opposition to the Motion of the 
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took place, not under the crusade to which 
the noble Earl has referred, but during 
the life of Archbishop Murray, and there- 
fore it was not accompanied by any of 
those motives to which the noble Earl has 
alluded. [The Earl of Eeuinton: I did 
not say that.] Therefore it was not a 
novelty, and it was done during Arch- 
bishop Murray’s life. I do say that this 
system, connected as it is with the great 
improvement and prosperous condition of 
Ireland generally at this moment, gives 
me great reason to hope that, instead of 
being at all affected by what has taken 
place, it will go on increasing in usefulness, 
The condition of the country is such as not 
only to increase the number attending the 
schools, but also to enable them to remain 
longer at the schools. The children ean, 
therefore, remain at the schools to a more 
advanced age than, in former years, they 
were in the habit of doing, thereby show- 
ing an increased power on the part of the 
great body of the people to leave their 
children longer in the acquirement of edu- 
eation than they had been previously able 
todo. As I make no opposition to the 
Motion of the noble Earl, it would be really 
a waste of your Lordships’ time were I to 
enter into any contest on the points urged 
by the noble Earl, and I feel it unneces- 
sary to follow him on the present occasion 
through thg statement he has made. 

Tue Bishop or DOWN anp CONNOR 
said, that, coming as he did from a pro- 
vince where more than one-third of all the 
schools were to be found, and presiding 
over a diocese where 50,000 children were 
being educated under the national system 
of united education alone, he trusted he 
might take the liberty of addressing their 
Lordships on the subject under considera- 
tion. In doing so, he would studiously 
avoid entering into details, since the Go- 
vernment had determined on granting the 
Committee moved for. He would not 
trouble their Lordships with following the 
noble Lord in the early details conneeted 
with the introduction of the system, but 
wonld take up his argument where he 
stated that the most rev. Prelate (the 








noble Earl, I repeat, I have no intention of | Archbishop of Dublin), having visited an 
entering into the doubtful parts of the | agricultural school in the heart of Tippe- 
question to which he has rferred. I can! rary, found that all the books sanctioned 
ouly say, there has been no change what-| by the Board were not to be found in 
ever in the principles on which the system | that school; and argued that as patrons 
has been conducted, and that the event | of schools used or declined such books as 
which influenced the decision of the Arch-' they approved of or disapproved of, so the 
bishop—namely, the omission of the two! Board, being patrons of their own schools, 
works in the model school in Chamel- | end approving, of course, of all their own 
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publications, were bound to use all the 


books published by them. But this is a 
fallacy. Local patrons do not regulate 
their choice of books by their approval or 
disapproval, but by the consideration of 
what books they think suited to the cir- 
cumstances -of the school or locality. It 
is quite consistent for a local patron to 
approve of all the books of the National 
Board, and yet only use some, and this is 
precisely the diseretionary power the Clon- 
mel Model School exercised, and that with 
the tacit approbation of the Board, as they 
thought necessary. Was it to be required 
that the scholars in an agricultural school, 
situated in the heart of Tipperary, should 
have conveyed to them precisely the same 
knowledge as should be conveyed to the 
scholars in a school in the centre of a 
great mercantile community? The ma- 
nagers of the Clonmel school selected cer- 
tain books which they thought fit for use, 
and suited to the circumstances of the lo- 
eality, and so far from the principle being 
binding of using exactly similar books in all 
the schools, one of the most distinguished 
of the seceding members, Mr. Blackburne 
himself, proposed a rule, when a member 
of the Board, that the Board themselves 
should specially consider at the opening 
of each model school what books they 
should use or abstain from using; 80 
that one of the very seceders from the 
Board had sanctioned the principle of 
which the noble Earl complained. An- 
other change was proposed by another 
seceder from the Board—and it was very 
important for their Lordships to observe 
that all the changes and alterations which 
were now complained of were in the first 
instance proposed by the seceders them- 
selves. The change which Baron Greene 
proposed, though it might appear trifling, | 
was most significant. It changed the 
position of certain books of a religious 
character, so that books which could. 
only be used for the system of religious 
instruction could be used for combined 
instruction, with this prohibition — that 
any child that objected need not be pre-' 
sent, or the book instruction might be 
relegated to an hour previous to or after 
the usual hours of the school. To that 
rule, very naturally, their Lordships would 
see every one of the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers of the Board objected, because it was 
an innovation on the system. They felt 





that the safeguard for the Roman Catholic 
children was removed, and their faith might 
be tampered with ; for while they would a 
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be tempted to read certain books of a reli 
gious character at times set apart for reli 
gious instruction, they might be tempted to 
read thuse books after school hours at times 
for combined instruction. Therefore, they 
naturally felt that they must remove from 
the list of books, published and sanctioned 
by the Board, certain books of a religious 
character. He did not wish to enter in 
detail into the interpretation given to the 
eighth rule, but it was very remarkable 
that the Roman Catholic Commissioner 
himself stated that if the eighth rule 
were allowed to remain in its integrity and 
force, he did not require that the books 
which he (the Bishop of Down and Connor) 
had mentioned should be removed. That 
Commissioner felt that in that rule there 
was a safeguard; but the moment the rule 
was changed, he felt the books should be 
removed; and why did he feel the books 
should be removed? Because the books 
must necessarily, he thought, have a 
proselytising effect. Any book of evi- 
dences of the truth of Christianity which 
permitted children to search and examine, 
to ‘prove all things,’’ that they may 
**hold fast that which is true,”’ cuts at the 
very teaching and dogmas of the Church 
of Rome, which denies the right of private 
judgment unaided by the Chureh’s inter- 
pretation ; and nothing was more clearly 
enunciated than that very principle in that 
admirable charter of the society which 
formed its basis—the letter of the noble 
Earl when Mr. Stanley. It was said that 
Archbishop Murray had approved of the 
book; but if he approved of it, did it ne- 
cessarily follow that every future bishop of 
the see should approve of it? Was it to 
be said that because one of his right rev. 
Brethren thought fit to approve of a cer- 
tain book for examination in his diocese, 
that that was to be the book for examina- 
tion in the diocese during every succeed- 
ing generation? It had been currently re- 
ported in Ireland that these books having 
been translated into Italian, had been ap- 


proved of by the Pope; and the petition 


presented to your Lordships this evening 
by a noble Earl on the cross-benches sets 
this forth also. Now he (the Bishop of 
Down and Connor) had thought it to be 
his duty to take the best course he could 


‘to find. out whether the Pope, as head of 


the Church of Rome, directly or indirectly 
gave his sanction or approbation to that 
book. He wrote to the right rev. Dr. 
Denvir, of Belfast, who presided over the 
Roman Catholic community in the diocese 
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of Down and Connor, and asked him whe- 
ther he had any knowledge that it had 
been eonveyed to the bench of Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops, individually or collectively, 
that the Pope had given his assent. Their 
Lordships would recollect that a meeting of 
a synodical character was held in Ireland 
by the Roman Catholic Prelates during the 
time, he believed, that the noble Earl was 
in office. It was to be presumed that at 
that time the question of education form- 
ed a prominent portion of the discussion. 
Was it likely that the book of Christian 
Evidence and of the Truths of Christianity 
would have been approved by the Pope 
without the bishops there present knowing 
something of it? The following was the 
letter which he had reeeived from the 
right rev. Dr. Denvir:— 

“My Lord—In reply to your Lordship’s vote, 
received yesterday, I beg to say that I have 
never heard that the book entitled Evidences 
of Christianity, or Lessons on the Truths of 
Christianity, lately withdrawn from the list of 
books to be generally used in the national 
schools, had been“sanctioned or approved of by 
the Pope at any time, nor has any intimation of 
such consent been communicated to me.” 


That was quite eonelusive evidence that 
Archbishop Murray had sanctioned the 
book in his individual eapacity and as 
a Commissioner on the Board, and not 
as with the sanction of his Church. The 
next eharge brought against the Board 
was that it had altered certain resolu 
tions; but was it possible to suppose that 
a Board could administer the affairs of a 
great educational establishment with use- 
fulness and effect, if it were obliged to 
consider every rule laid down by their 
predecessors as binding and obligatory 
upon them? Would it be possible to get 
men of independent mind, character, and 
station to conduct the affairs of this great 
institution if they were to sit at the Board 
with their hands tied and their mouths 
closed while the oracles of their predeces- 
sors were being enunciated; if so, they 
would be transformed into mere automa- 
tons to work a normal system? There 
must be a power vested in the Board to 
ehange and alter rules and regulations, 
and to withdraw or substitute books as 
circumstances might require. With re- 
gard to granting the Committee, it was 
not his province to object, and on that 
subject he should speak with very great 
caution, lest it should be thought that he 
objected to having the fullest and most 
minute and most searehing inquiry insti- 
tuted into the affaira of the Board ; but he 
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feared that this inquiry would have the 
effect of causing much religious excite- 
ment at a time when it should be their ob- 
ject to have peace in Ireland. If ever 
there was a time when it should be their 
desire to throw oil on the troubled waters, 
rather than to sow broadeast over that land 
what might be the seeds of future irrita- 
tion, that time was the present. Com- 
paratively speaking, agitation, both as to 
Church and State, slumbered in Ireland, 
but he need not remind their Lordships 
that the slumbers of agitation were easily 
aroused, and with difficulty allayed. Dif- 
fering from the noble Earl as he did on 
many and great topics, he must say with 
gratitude, that while he administered affairs 
in Ireland his administration was charac- 
terised by the strictest impartiality. Whilst 
the noble Earl won by his administration 
the personal regard of some, he secured 
the respect of all. With, then, many of 
his prejudices and antecedents against the 
system of national education, and urged 
on, as undoubtedly he must have been, 
by the members of the Irish Government, 
who were pledged to its overthrow, he 
had the discrimination to discern and the 
candour to avow that he did not see his 
way to make any change; and how was it 
that the noble Earl now saw his way more 
clearly, sitting on the opposite side of the 
House, than he did when he sat on the 
Ministerial side of it? The following 
words were used by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Derby), when he was at the head 
of the Government, in reference to the 
noble Earl, at the time Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. He said, ‘ Neither I nor my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland can see our way to the in- 
troduetion of any change.’’ Let it not be 
supposed that he wished to offer any oppo- 
sition to the granting of this Committee, 
seleeted, as he had no doubt it would be, 
with strict impartiality, thereby atfording 
a guarantee to the country that it was not 
tu be an arena for religious discussion, and 
he hoped that the witnesses who were pro- 
duced would not fall into the common error 
of most Irish witnesses by considering 
themselves advocates. He could not sit 
down without removing an impression 
which his words might have caused in the 
minds of many of their Lordships, He 
wished to say a few words in explanation, 
lest it might be thought that he viewed 
with indifference or perfect unconcern the 
secessions that had taken place from the 
Board. He deeply regretted that the. 
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Board had recently been deprived of two 


of its most eminent members, each repre- 
senting his peculiar Church—one the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, of whom he wished to 
speak, as he had ever felt, in terms of deep 
respect for his public character and terms 
of regard fur his private virtues; the other, 
the late Arehbishop Murray, and though 
he knew that prelate but by representation 
and in name, yet no fear of incurring oblo- 
quy should prevent him from speaking of 
him as he deserved, of one who had earned 
fur himself in Ireland the character of a 
mild, consistent, and tolerant prelate of 
his Church. He trusted that those se- 
leeted to supply their places would be 
guided with prudence, firmness, and dis- 
cretion, that the great system of national 
education which had now, after a growth 
of twenty years and more, taken deep root 
in the country, and entwined itself round 
so many of its institutions, would be allow- 
ed to seatter still more extensively its good 
seed over a Iand yearning fur repose. 

THe Eart or CLANCARTY: My 
Lords, I have no intention of entering into 
a controversy with the right rev. Prelate 
who haa just sat down as to the correctness 
of the information he has laid before your 
Lordships, with respect to a permission said 
to have been given by the late Pope for the 
use of certam books in the schools of the 
National Board. As a lay Protestant Peer, 
I think it is quite beside my duty to inquire, 
or be guided by what the Pope of Rome 
may order or desire; and | cannot but 
express my surprise that the right rev. 
Prelate should have thought such an in- 
quiry becoming in a Protestant Bishop. 
The right rev. Prelate, however, having 
satisfied himself by a correspondence with 
Bishop Denvir that the Pope never did give 
permission for the use of Scripture extracts 
and Christian evidence, and being of opi- 
nion that they might violate the dogma of 
the Church of Rome, that denies the right 
of private judgment on her doctrine, is 
against their being taught to the children 
of Roman Catholic parents. My object in 
rising to address your Lordships is to con- 
gratulate the House and the public that 
inquiry into the working of the national 
system of edueation in Ireland has at length 
been granted by the Government ; and al- 
though the noble Karl opposite has ma- 
nifestly eonceded an inquiry with very 
great reluctance, I must say that the de- 
cision upon which he has acted contrasts 
advantageously with the conduct of his 
Government in the last Session, when a 
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Committee moved for in the other House 
was refused, and information applied for in 
this House, though promised with apparent 
readiness, was throughout the Session stu- 
diously withheld, and has not yet been 
produced. With respect, however, to the 
returns called for by the House on the 7th 
of March last, nearly a year ago, I have 
this day received from the Commissioners 
of Edueation a letter, apologising for the 
delay, and informing me that the returns 
are now completed, and will be forthwith 
furnished. It is certainly time they should 
be. But these are not the only returns 
which were promised last Session, and 
never furnished. On the 3rd of June 
your Lordships agreed to an Address for 
returns, showing the number of persons 
committed for crime in England, in Ire- 
land, and in Scotland, in each of the years 
from 1842 to 1852, the number of such 
persons unable to read or write, and their 
centesimal proportion to the whole. The 
return called for was nearly similar to one 
that had been shortly before made to an 
Address of the House of Commons, a copy 
of which I hold in my hand, from which it 
appears that from 1841 to 1851, the num- 
ber of committals for erime in Ireland -had 
inereased from 20,796 to 24,684; that 
the number of criminals in 1841, unable to 
read or write, was 7,155; and in 1851, 
was 12,018, being an increase of from 
34°41 to 48°68, showing increase of crime 
with increase of ignorance ; while during the 
same period in England crime had diminished 
as knowledge increased. The returns, | beg 
to remind the nuble Earl, though promised 
by him to the House, have not yet been 
furnished, and as they would be of great 
importance in illustrating the comparative 
progress and effects of education in different 
parts of the United Kingdom, I trust they 
will not be longer withheld. With respect 
to the inquiry moved for by my noble Friend, 
I hope it is to, be clearly understuod as in- 
tended to include the consideration and re- 
commendation of any changes or modifica. 
tions in the plan of education, that from 
the past woxking of the system may ap- 
pear desirable. Were it to be limited, as 
the noble Earl opposite appears to contem- 
plate, to the divisions that have recently 
taken place among the Commissionera, and 
the grounds of the withdrawal of the Arch. 
bishop of Dublin, Baron Greene, aud Mr, 
Blackburne, it would be of little interest or 
advantage to the public. The interests of 
the Irish people, and justice to the con- 
scientious acruples that have hitherto for - 
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nearly a quarter of a century, withheld 
the Protestant clergy of Ireland from co- 
operating with the State in the work of 
ecucution, requires that the system should 
be examined in its principle as well as 
in its administration ; and that measures 
should be taken to free it from existing 
objections, and to adapt it to the cireum- 
stances of the country. Had the system 
been as successful as the noble Earl ap- 
pears to imagine—had it operated advan- 
tageously for the lower classes, raising 
them to the condition of an educated peo- 
ple in intelligence, morality, and religion— 
no question could arise as to the propriety 
of its receiving at all hands the most cor- 
dial support, and the scruples of those who 
were invited to join, but did not join in 
promoting it, would not be matter of much 
public concern; but when you see, as, 
alas! those who visit Ireland must see, 
the wretched and debased condition of a 
very large proportion of the population— 
when your Lordships have, as you have 
already, been informed by the abstract I 
brought under your notice from the Census 
Comwissioners, that in the county of Clare, 
where the national system is in full opera- 
tion—that in the course of the decennial 
period, from 1841 to 1851, ignorance had 
deereased only in the ratio of one per cent 
of the population, and that in the civie 
distriets ignorance had actually increased 
to the extent of ten per cent; and when 
your Lordships recollect, as well you may 
from all that passed in this House on the 
subject of the Clare election, and the fatal 
conflict at Six-mile Bridge, that such was 
the degradation of the population of that 
county, that the electors did not dare, or 
where they did dare, it was at the risk of 
their lives, to exercise the elective franchise, 
otherwise than in subserviency to the dic- 
tation of the Roman Catholie priests; that 
the want of education is, in fact, a bar to 
the enjoyment of constitutional liberty in 
Ireland—it is undeniable by any, whose 
minds are not blinded by prejudice, or 
warped by party or sectarian interests, 
that the existing system of education has 
not operated for the interests of the Irish 
population. And when, on the other hand, 
ane Lordships consider how reasonable, 
ow respectable, how becoming the cha- 
racter and position of ministers of the re- 
formed faith, are the seruples that have 
withheld the great body of the clergy of 
the Established Church from connecting 
their schools with the National Board — 


that, in fact, they could not conform to | 


The Earl of Clancarty 
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its rules, restricting the use of the saered 
volume, without, as it appears to most 
people, violating the obligations that they 
accepted at ordination, when they solemnly 
declared their persuasion of the sufficiency 
of the Holy Seriptures for Christian doc- 
trine, and their determination ‘out of the 
said Scriptures to instruct the people com- 
mitted to their charge ;’’ and also that with 
God’s help they would ‘‘ be ready, with all 
faithful diligence, to banish and drive away 
all erroneous and strange dvetrines con- 
trary to God's word,”’ and that they, there- 
fore, require in their own schools full liberty 
to give instruction out of the sacred volume 
—I think the course they have taken was 
not only justified but praiseworthy, and the 
more so as it has been consistently main- 
tained at the sacrifice of their private in- 
terests, and often also of their prospects of 
promotion in the Church. It will, I hope, 
at Jength be duly appreciated, and the sys- 
tem of public instruction supported by the 
State be so altered as to adthit of their 
promoting its suecess. I will not further 
anticipate what may result from the Com- 
mittee, but, without going into Committee 
at all, I may refer your Lordships to papers 
upon the table of the House, which may 
give you some insight into the character 
and tendency of the system. Your Lord- 
ships will find by the rules first-issued with 
respect to religious instruction, that no child 
was to receive any but what was approved 
of by the clergy of the Chureh to which 
he might belong. This, my Lords, it was 
thought, might appear too palpable a con- 
cession to ecclesiastical authority, and the 
rule was, aceordingly, very soon altered to 
the recognition of parental authority in the 
religious education of the child. All who 
are acquainted with Ireland, with the mi- 
serable state uf spiritual bondage of the Ro- 
man Catholic population, were well aware 
that the distinction between parental and 
ecclesiastical authority was a distinction 
without any real difference—that the pa- 
rent would act exactly as the priest di- 
reeted, and would not dare to act other- 
wise, and this must have been well known 
generally to the Board. That it was so, 
however, does not rest upon mere con- 
jecture, for in the returns recently laid 
upon the table of the correspondence of 
the Education Commissioners relative to 
school books, there was a confidential com- 
murication from an inspector to the Com- 
missioners, in which he stated that on the 
demand of the priest he had direeted the 
master of the Dunmanway school to give 
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up the use of the Scripture Extracts, and 
as the master could not act upon a demand 
made in that way, he had recommended 
the priest to induce the parents of Ro- 
man Catholic children to object to them. 
Here, then, we find the Government In- 
speetor, true to the spirit of his mission, 
bringing priestly dictation to bear upon the 
poor Roman Catholic parent, that the Roman 
Catholic ehildren at the Dunmanway Model 
School, under the immediate patronage of 
the Commissioners;might be thenceforward 
deprived of even that small spark of the 
light and guidance of Scripture which the 
Board, under the more liberal influences of 
Archbishop Murray, had been willing to 
accord to them. The fact is that the sys- 
tem, though originally proposed by the 
noble Earl, late at the head of the Govern- 
ment, in the mistaken belief that a great 
concession might win over the priests to 
premote the education of the poor, was a 


practical establishment of the principles of | 


the Chureh of Rome, and rejection of the 
principles of the reformed faith in the mat- 
ter of national education. ‘Phe conjuncture 
at which it was established was peculiarly 
favourable for it; established under the aus- 
pices of two Archbishops, one the late Dr. 
Murray, the other the present Archbishop 
of Dublin, it had high ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion; both of them, most favourable to a 
system of mixed education, were willing 
tv make the concessions that might be 
required. The Archbishop of Dublin, in 
thus differing from the rest of the Irish 
Prelates, was willing to. give up the Bible 
as a book for united instruetion, and Arch- 
bishop Murray was, on that condition, will- 
ing that a select portion of the Bible 
might be read in common. The character 
that the system has since assumed, and the 
gradual exclusion even of the Scripture 
extracts, are well known to _ Lordships. 
It has become essentially a Romish system, 
as such the noble Earl opposite regards it 
—and has this evening reiterated the asser- 
tion that it is—the greatest blessing ever 
conferred upon Ireland—I wish 1! could 
say it had proved to be so; that after a 
quarter of a century’s uninterrupted opera- 
tion, it bad in any degree developed the in- 
telligence of the country, and raised the 
social, moral, and religious condition of my 
poor countrymen; but the reverse is the 
fact, and I must draw your Lordships’ at- 
tention to a very curious coincidence with 
respect to it. Your Lordships will find in 
the appendix to the Commissioners’ last re- 
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port, that the number of the vested schools 
that have been leased to trustees—#. ¢. to 
persons who are bound to carry ona sys- 
tem of education upon the principles of the 
Board—is 666, exactly the number of “ the 
beast.” Without attaching importance to 
the coincidence, it does, nevertheless, sug- 
gest to my mind that the system so: much 
eulogised, but, 1 believe, really sc little un- 
derstood, by the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government, does in its general charac- 
ter bear distinetly the ‘‘mark of the beast.” 
Is it any wonder, then, my Lords, seeing 
how Ireland has been treated; that a 
considerable portion of the English people 
should be anxious to extend to her po- 
pulation the blessings of the Reformation? 
I rejoice at a movement the most auspi- 
cious for the future welfare and happiness 
of that country, and which is, I trust, stea- 
dily progressing with the most cordial co-ope- 
ration in general on the part of the clergy 
of the Established Church. It is not, I 
conceive, the duty of the Government to 
aid or engage in. that movement, or to shape 
the national system of education, with a 
view to its advancement, but neither should 
the system be turned'te account for its ob- 
struction. As the ministers of a Protes- 
tant Sovereign, the Government should not 
be unmindful that the principle of Pro- 
testantism is the enlightenment of man- 
kind, the rejection of usurped ecclesiastical 
authority, the maintenance of religious li- 
berty, the extension of religious toleration, 
and the encouragement of truth. Well 
satisfied am I that the noble Earl, who is 
to conduct the inquiry, will enter upon that 
duty, animated with a singleness of pur- 
pose to promote the best interests of the 
people’ over whom he was lately placed ; 
and in calling a him to perform that 
duty, the noble Earl late at the head of 
the Government has, I think, taken the 
step most likely to inspire general confi- 
dence, and give satisfaction to the people 
of Ireland. In conelusion, I would only 
add my request to the noble Earl opposite, 
that as the late census of Ireland includes 
the most ample materials for statistics of 
education, that branch of the census may 
as promptly as possible be laid before the 
House. I am surprised that it has so lon 

been withheld, and that in lieu thereof, 
we are only furnished with agricultural re- 
turns of’ swine, poultry, mules, and don- 
keys, at a time when it would be so much 
more important to be informed upon that 
which must be the basis of all improvement 
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in the country, namely, the education of 
the people. 

Tue Eart or DESART would not fol- 
low the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Down) into those matters of detail, respect- 
ing the retirement of the Commissioners, 
and the motives for the withdrawal of the 
books, which were more properly within 
the attributes of the Committee. He 
would only make one observation on 
the spirit of the right rev. Prelate, in 
respect of the effect of the Committee. 
He (the Earl of Desart) thought, instead 
of causing any excitement, it would have 
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the effect of satisfying the minds of a} 


great number of people in Ireland, and he 
would add, if it. tended to preduce any 
amendment in the system of national educa- 
tion in that country, it would confer a per- 
manent benefit. He (the Earl of Desart) 
was anxious to correct an erroneous im- 
pression which prevailed in England on the 
subject of education in Ireland. The non- 
ae age in the national system by the 

rotestant clergy of that country was at- 
tributed in this country to intolerance; but 
that notion was entirely erroneous. The 
motives of the founders of the system he 
(the Earl of Desart) believed to be the 
same as that which would actuate every 


a good popular, moral, intellectual, and 
religious education to the people of Ire- 
land ; to combine and unite all classes in- 
to a wholesome unanimity; to abate, and 
finally do away with, those differences and 
religious animosities which prevailed among 
the various classes of the people of Ire- 
Jand; and to lead the people of that country 
to consider themselves as fellow-country- 
men of the people of this, and fellow-sub- 
jects of the Queen, rather than, as at 
present, as the professors of antagonistic 
religions. In spite of their good intention, 
however, the system of national education 
in Ireland had, on every one of those 
points, been, he would not say a perfect 
failure, but had not by any means worked 
as advantageously as it might have worked. 
He knew he might be told that this was 
the fault of the clergy of the Established 
Church and of the Protestant landlords of 
Ireland ; and in some respects such, per- 
haps, was the case, though the reproach, 
certainly, did not apply to him. But then, 
on the other hand, it was undeniable 
that the system contained a variety of 
things which the clergy of the Established 
Chureh deemed irreconcilable with their con- 
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sciences ; and though many persons might 
not think these seruples were wise, no one 
eould say they were not worthy of all re- 
spect. The consequence was, that in 
withholding their hands from the system, 
it necessarily fell into the power of another 
party—a party who, he (the Earl of De- 
sart) firmly believed, were not anxious to 
promote the welfare of the people of Ire- 
land, but only to establish the predomi- 
nance in that country of the Roman Catho- 
lie Chureh.. The management of the 
schools fell for the most part into the 
hands of the Ultramontane party in that 
Church : and the consequence was, that in 
place of education there was ignorance, 
and in place of union there was a wider 
difference of opinion than ever between 
those of different creeds in Ireland. As 
an instance of this difference he would 
merely state to the Ilouse that in one 
small town alone—Mallingar—there were 
three schools, one Ultramontane Roman 
Catholic, another moderate Roman Catho- 
lic, and a third of the Established reli- 
gion, receiving grants from the Board. It 
would have been well if a Committee had 
been appointed long before the present 
time. He was glad, however, that the 


| Fecent innovations were of a character to 
Member of that House, namely, to give. 


call attention to the system; and he hoped 
that it would, therefore, be amended by 
the Legislature. He believed that these 
innovations were the result of a premedi- 
tated assault, commencing as early as 
1826, when the Commission made its first 
Report, which was published in 1828. A 
meeting took place in 1826 at the house 
of the late right rev. Dr. Murray, when a 
unanimous resolution was come to, that no 
books should be introduced into any school 
where Roman Catholics were instructed 
without the consent of the Catholic bishop 
of the district. In 1835 there was aiso 
read an encyclical letter of Pope Gregory 
XVI., in which the Roman Catholic priests 
of Ireland were enjoined to drive their 
flocks from the noxious into the wholesome 
pastures. He believed that the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland had been trying 
to get the control of the books used in the 
national schools into their own ‘hands, 
though the Reports of the Commissioners 
laid great stress on the control of the books 
being in the hands of the legitimate guar- 
dians of education in Ireland—the clergy 
of the Established Church. He (the Earl 
of Desart) did not think it was possible to 
overstate the benefits of a good education 
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for the people of Ireland, for he could say 
of his own knowledge that they were a 
loyal and affectionate race. But they were 
tyrannised over by their priests, in whom 
they had such absolute faith that they be- 
lieved they could turn a person inside out, 
or change black into white, even in the 
most civilised parts of the country. The 
light, however, was now beginning to 
penetrate through the darkness with which 
the Roman Catholie clergy had surrounded 
the Irish people; and he saw signs of alarm 
among those tyrants, in their anxiety to 
draw a thicker veil over men’s minds, with 
the view of preserving their authority. It 
was thus, therefore, that they would not, 
if possible, permit any light to pass except 
through their own prism. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the House would not suffer them 
to retain their dupes any longer in chains, 
and that the investigations of the Commit- 
tee would result in measures effectually 
calculated to defeat the long-organised 
and insidious system of intolerance which 
they proposed to establish in Ireland. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, it was per- 
fectly consistent for any noble Lord who 
approved of the system of Irish national 
education to support the Motion for in- 
quiry, on the obvious grounds that the 
national system was a vast machinery for a 
great object of public interest, and admi- 
nistered under the control of Parliament. 
The mode of its management naturally 
came into question upon the retirement of 
the leading Commissioner, who had pre- 
sided over it from the first. But inde- 
pendently of this event, an inquiry was no 
novelty and no concession. There had been 
previous Committees on the subject grant- 
ed by the House of Lords and the Com- 
mons. From 1828 his noble Friend oppo- 
site (the Earl of Derby) and he had con- 
curred on the subject of the value of the 
system, though for many years their poli- 
tics were divergent ; they had, however, 
laboured jointly in such inquiries, and he 
had no distrust that the noble Earl would 
in any wise fail in his duty on the present 
occasion. If, therefore, the earliest friends 
of the national system had hitherto sup- 
ported inquiry, the acquiescence of the 
Government in the present Motion could 
not be justly considered as any new con- 
cession expressing mistrust of the system 
itself. He (Lord Monteagle) did not un- 
derstand that the proposition of the noble 
Earl who introduced this subject was made 
in the spirit of the noble Earl behind him 
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(the Earl of Clancarty). Two views appear- 
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ed to have been taken by the advocates of 
inquiry, which not only differed, but which 
were entirely antagonistic in principle. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Eglinton) had laid 
down, with that authority which belonged 
to him individually, and with the additional 
authority derived from his official expe- 
rience in Ireland, that even though he 
might be disposed to except to different 
parts of the present system, yet he had 
no desire to oppose it, nor had he received 
from others or been able himself to devise 
any plan for effecting its amendment, nor 
for the substitution of another. He (Lord 
Monteagle) felt that he could support this 
Motion for inquiry consistently with his 
attachment to the national system, and he 
would do so on the Parliamentary ground 
that the House had before them a vast 
system established for the most important 
national object; and that a very serious 
change had occurred in its practical admi- 
nistration that demanded the attention of 
the Legislature. He had learned with regret 
and alarm, he might almost add with dis- 
may, the retirement, upon grounds which 
were not likely to have been light or frivo- 
lous, of the most reverend Prelate who had 
so long and ably presided over the National 
Board ; and that fact he (Lord Monteagle) 
considered to be an additional reason to jus- 
tify a Parliamentary inquiry. They had 
been told originally that the question at 
issue had turned upon a construction given 
to the eighth rule of the Board, by which 
a veto was supposed to be given to a single 
child, or the parent of a single child, en- 
tertained on the suggestion of conscientious 
objections, not only to withdraw himself, 
but to exclude a given course of religious 
instruction from the whole school, even 
though all other children were acquiescing 
in such study. Now, without stopping to 
inquire whether such a rule was right or 
wrong, he could assert that such a rule, 
if it did prevail, formed no part of the 
original system ; and therefore he thought 
there were sufficient grounds for inquiry, 
both to know whether so extraordinary a 
rule existed at all, and whether it ought to 
continue. Besides, such an inquiry as the 
one now proposed was nothing novel or en- 
tirely without precedent ; and, as he had 
already shown, the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government, in assenting to it, had 
only done that which his predecessors, who 
were the most attached to the national sys- 
tem of education in Ireland, had on more 
than one occasion done before him. It was, 
therefore, consistent with the defence of the 
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system, But if the House were to go into{a child objected to the reading of this 
the whole question with a view to attaining book, the child should nat -be compelled to 
the object of the noble Earl (the Earl of read it. Neither were all patrons com- 
Clancarty), namely, an attack on the sys- | pélled to introduce the -book, under any 
tem itself, with a view to its overthrow, he, circumstances whatever. ‘They might exer- 
for one, could not afford to such a proposi- | cise their full discretion. For his own 
tion even the humble sanction of his name. | part he would deeply deplore their exclu- 
On what ground could this latter proposition | sion, because he was strongly impressed 
be maintained? Never in the world was | with their importance, and also knew that 
there to be found an instance of so much | their use was no invasion of the doctrine 
misapprehension, delusien, and mis-state- | or discipline of the:-Roman Cathdlie Chureh. 
ment as there had been combined in the The national system of education had been 
arguments on the religious part of this brought before the head of the Church of 
‘question; it was inconsistent throughout; |; Rome, and the Pope had left .it to his 
the great argument against the system, | bishops in Ireland to adopt or reject it in 
upon its establishment in the. north of Ire-| their respective dioceses. That system 
‘land, was founded upon the supposed ex-| involved-the Scripture Extracts, and there- 
clusion of the Bible and the substitution of | fore after this decision the reading of those 
Scripture Extracts; while now the ground | extracts could not be considered.to be a 
of objection from the same persons wae | matter of faith or doctrine. Eveny part 
‘the exclusion of -those.very atracts, this | of-these-extracts had been approved of, also, 
mutilated Bible, as it was called. What; by the late Arehbishop Murray. The noble 
had been the course originally taken? The | Earl (the Earl of Clancarty) had argued 
objection taken to these Seripture Extracts | that the devotion of .the clergy .to their 
had never been more strongly stated than | ordination -vows was to ‘be. shown princi- 
by a right rev..Prelate, not now present, | pally by engaging in proselytism. They 
who had vehemently opposed the Irish! were bound, he said, to banish and drive 
National Board. The Bishop of Exeter | away all false doctrines, among which he 
had many years back stated, in his place in |.specially placed the doetrines of Rome. 
Parliament, — He (Lord Monteagle), however, thought 

es . . that their first duty was to nourish and 
Pe sc tberag Perpoere opt ov Based a cherish their own flocks ; and if the minis- 
not-said they were, but he thought that was to | ters of the Churches of England and Ire- 
be implied. That relieved their Lordships from | land were to act as ministers of proselytism 
the pain of seeing that, recommended, which no | rather than apostles of peace, if -they were 
Christian could see done without great pain and to consider their first duty to be, as the 


pr ns Bow of. pea nbn me bo mm Neng pn ministers .of the Church in ‘England .to 


therein .a umanifest proof of management which | attack the Dissenters, and those of :the 
was a disgrace to them.all. What was their joint | Church in Lreland to attack .the Reman 


and common object? To,place these Extracts, | Catholics, he knew not how -successful 
which each Church claims, before the public as the . ~ . : 

same in doctrine and discipline, for them all: such their prosely tism might be, but he “an 
a proceeding was equally discreditable to all par- {Convinced that the cause of. Christianity 
ties.” * and of toleration would be fatally endan- 


, gered by the adoption of such a prineiple. 
Yet the opposition ,in: both cases came | If the schools were to be carried on as a 
from the game party, who alternately | system of proselytism, of which either the 
complained ef .the iutroduction or .the| Extracts or the Bible itself were to be 
exclusion of these books. Was there/| made the instruments, he theught .it very 
ever inconsistency equal.to this? There | likely that Roman Catholics, who, under 
was no satisfying noble Lords and right | other circumstances, would be as willing 
reverend Prelates. The rule last adopted |-to-read these Extracts as the noble Earl 
sby.the Commissioners was neither the ex- | himself, would necessarily shrink fromthe 
clusion of the Scripture Extracts, nor their | system of proselytism.to whieh they might 
wemission to the time of separate reli-| be turned.. To the circulation of the 
gious instruction. The reading of them | Scriptures by the ministers of proselytism 
had never been compulsory.; and they|the Roman Catholics might probably ob- 
were now to be read ip the hours of com-| ject; but this was wholly ditferent from 
mon literary instruction, subject only to| objecting to the Scriptures themselves. 
the application of the doctrine which had |The contrary might be proved, and was 
always prevailed, that, if the parents of | confirmed by late events. He had learned, 

Lord Monteagle . 
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from the very best authority, that the very 
parties who in Ireland were represented 
as standing so obstinately between the 
Holy Seriptures andthe people were, even 
jn no less significant a case than that 
of Archbishop M‘Hale: himself, now put- 
ting forth among their flocks a cheap pub- 
lication of the Gospels translated imto 
Irish. This edition, published under the 
superintendence of Arclibishop M*‘Hale, 
was proposed to be spread. and dissemi- 
nated among the people. We were thus 
coming to new times; he thought the 
faet he had just mentioned might be 
owing to the efforts of some of the friends 
of the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Clanearty), and was meant to foil them 
with their own weapons. As a Protes- 
tant, one strongly attached to Protestant 
principles, and as one maintaining as 
strongly as the noble Earl did the right of 
every man to appeal to Scripture as his 
guide, he confessed he rejoiced most ex- 


ccedingly that the proselytising friends of- 


the neble Earl should have brought out 
such a very curious development of the 
system of Catholicism on the part of their 
great elerical opponent. 

Tse Eart or CLANCARTY: It is a 
subject for mutual congratulation. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thought it was so, 
but then if it were true—and he believed 
it to be true—it could only be with a view 
to create absurd and unworthy prejudices 
that we should repeat, not only against the 
few, not only against those whom we called 
Ultramontane, but against the clergy and 
laity generally of a community which in- 
eluded the greater part of Christendom, 
that they were adverse to Scripture read- 


ing, and that they sought to keep the Word 


of God altogether out of the hands of the 
laity. The noble Earl had fairly said that 
he wished to see proselytism carried on in 
the national schools. Such was his object. 
That was to say, he had said that he had 
wished to see the clergy of Ireland more 
actively engaged in their management, 
and asserted at the same time that the 


sworn duty of that body was to drive away 
unsound doctrine, of which he considered 
the Roman Catholic to be the most un- 
sound. That was a frank avowal of pro- 


selytism. Now, the late Primate of Ire- 
land, who was an orthodox man, was one 
of the Commissioners who drew up a re- 
port upon the subject of national education ; 
and what was the conclusion come to in 
that report ? 

“That no plan of education, however wisely 
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and unexceptionably contrived in other respects, 
can be carried into effect, unless it be explicitly 
avowed and clearly understood as its leading prin- 
ciple that no attempt shall be made to influerce 
or disturb the peculiar religious tenets of any sect 
or denomination of Christians.” 


That report was.signed by the Primate of 
Ireland (Dr. Stuart) and other Prelates, 
by the Provost of Trinity College, and by 
a Commission.exclusively Protestant. The 
same conclusion was come to in the re- 
port of 1824, when Mr. Frankland Lewis’s 
Commission reported :— 

“That in.a country where mutual divisions 
exist between different classes of the people 
schools should be established for the purpose of 
giving to children of all religious persuasions 
such useful instruction as they may severally be 
capable and desirous of receiving, without having 
any ground te apprehend an interference with 
their respective religious principles.” 

And again, in 1828, the Seleet Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons came to 
this decision :— 

“-Resolved, that no system of education can be 
expedient to influence or disturb the peculiar re- 
ligious tenets of any sect or denomination o 
Christians.” 


These principles had now been adopted by 
Parliament, and sanctioned by a usage of 
more than twenty-one years. They were 
the foundation of the existing national 
system. To suppose that Parliament 
would now set them aside was as absurd 
as to dream of the restoration of the 
Ptolemaic system. The noble Earl was 
too late by a quarter of a century. Upon 
these grounds it was that, if he were told 
the whole question of the system of na- 
tional education in Ireland was proposed 
to be reopened with a view to its altera- 
tion, he should object to the appointment 
of the Committee, but for the purpese of 
inquiring how that system was now admi- 
nistered, he- willingly assented to the 
Motion. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that, according to the noble Lord who had 
just addressed the House, the object of 
the Motion was simply to discover the 
ground upon which certain. gentlemen, one 
of whom was a member of their Lordships’ 
House, had ceased to be members of the 
National Board of Education in Ireland. 
But if the inquiry were to be strictly 
limited to that subject, he (the Earl of 
Donoughmore) for one could only say that 
it would be perfectly useless. ie 
MontEa@te: I did not say that.} He 
(the Earl of Donoughmore) did not profess 
to be a supporter of the national system 
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of education in Ireland. Far from it; for 
he regretted that that system was so car- 
ried on that, as a conscientious Protestant, 
he could not take part in it. He regretted 
it, he repeated, deeply; because he sin- 
cerely desired the intellectual improvement 
of the poor of Ireland, and believed there 
was nothing which that country so much 
required, or that was so likely to lead to 
its speedy improvement. Amongst the 
points which ought to be included in the 
inquiry which the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government had expressed his will- 
ingness to grant, the first was this—what 
was the original intention of the system, 
and had that intention been adhered to ? 
Now, it was plain, from the letter written 
by the noble Earl (Earl of Derby), when 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, that the ob- 
ject was to have a united system of educa- 
tion of the different sects, and that that 
united education was not to be entirely 
secular—that the broad truths and first 
principles of religious knowledge which 
were common to all Christian sects were to 
be communicated during the hours of secu- 
Jar instruction and at the same time to the 
children professing various creeds; and 
that the special religious teachings of the 
different sects were to be communicated at 
other times to the children of the several 
creeds separately. That this was the plan 
was also apparent from the first set of 
rules which were issued by the Commis- 
sioners, and the very first of which rules 
recommended the use of Scripture ex- 
tracts in the schools. He did not mean to 
contend that the use of these extracts was 
ever made compulsory; but the use of 
them being recommended from the first, 
he regarded that as a tacit pledge that 
they should be used in the schools under 
the management of the Commissioners 
during the hours to be devoted to secular 
education. The second rule provided that 
one day in each week should be set apart 
for religious instruction, and that on that 
day the ministers of all religious denomi- 
nations, whether they had taken part in 
the foundation of the schools or not, should 
have access to the schools, and should be 
permitted to give instruction to the chil- 
dren of their respective creeds. And it 
was this rule, he believed, which was one 
of the main grounds upon which the clergy 
of the Established Church in Ireland could 
have nothing to say to the system. In 
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Suppose he had established a school under 
the National Board, according to this rule 
he would be bound, at least one day in the 
week, to permit to be taught in the very 
school of which he was the patron the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic faith by 
a Roman Catholic priest, and the doe- 
trines, it might be, of the Unitarian creed, 
by a Unitarian minister, and thus become 
responsible for the teaching of religious 
opinions with which he not only did not 
agree, but which pe believed to be dan- 
gerous to the souls of men. That rule 
alone, then, was a sufficient bar to a large 
number of the clergy of the Protestant 
Chureh joining the National Board of Edu- 
cation at that time. But the proof that 
at the establishment of the system the 
Scripture Extracts were intended to be 
used at the times appointed for conducting 
the united education was contained in the 
fifth of the original rules, which expressly 
declared that the reading of the Scriptures 
—either the authorised or the Douay ver- 
sion—should be confined to the hours of 
religious instruction. It was clearly, there- 
fore, the intention of the framers of the 
original rules, that the Scripture Extracts, 
which did not contain the peculiar tencts 
of the different sects, should be read at 
the hours of secular education, the Bible 
being read at the hours of religious instruc- 
tion. Nochange was made in this arrange- 
ment until the year 1838; but in that year 
an alteration was effected in the rules, 
which showed, he, thought, the one-sided 
reciprocity which existed with respect to 
the Protestant Church in Ireland. A rule 
was then added, to the effect that the titles 
of all books used in religious instruction 
should be reported to the Commissioners, 
except the standard books of that par- 
ticular Church to which the children be- 
longed. Now, he confessed he did not 
know what the standard books of the Ro- 
man Catholic Chureh were, nor did he 
suppose that many of their Lordships were 
very well acquainted with that subject; but 
he presumed that they were all aware that 
the standard book of the Protestant Church 
was the Holy Scriptures. So that the 
Holy Bible—the great book of the Pro- 
testant Church—the book from which she 
derived her whole teaching, and from which 
she professed to prove every doctrine she 
taught—was excluded from the national 
schools; whilst all the standard books of 


what position, he asked, would the Pro-! the Roman Catholie Church were admitted. 
testant clergyman have been placed, had 
he acted upon the system at that time t 
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It was useless, however, to go through the 
whole list of changes which had been 
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gradually made in the rules of the 
national system of education in Ireland. 
But the last change effected he con- 
fessed he rejoiced at; because, although it 
had rendered the system more than ever 
untxvourable to the Protestants, it had in- 
duced the Government to consent to a com- 
plete consideration of the question; and he 
believed that when the evidence which 
would be produced before the Committee 
should be completed, it would show that, 
so far from the system having been a great 
blessing to Ireland — as the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government thought it to 
be—it had positively checked instead of 
having promoted education in some of the 
rural districts in the south of Ireland. If 
proof were required that the present na- 
tional system of education in that country 
had existed, was existing, and, if conti- 
nued, would still exist, upon the sufferance 
of the Roman Catholic priests in Ireland, 
it was furnished by the observations of the 
right rev. Prelate who had addressed their 
Lordships that night. The right rev. Pre- 
late had entered into a long argument for 
the purpose of showing that, although 
Archbishop Murray did undoubtedly con- 
sent to the Scripture Extracts, and permit 
the use of them in the national schools in 
his diocese, yet that that Roman Catholic 
dignitary did not bind his successors nor 
any other prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland by his example. Now 
this was the very point which noble Lords 
on that (the Opposition) side of the House 
had contended for. They said that when 
two Archbishops in Dublin—one of the Es- 
tablished Chureh, and the other of the 
Roman Catholic Church, were willing to 
make concessions, a compromise was ef- 
fected between opinions which were as dif- 
ferent as light from darkness; but the 
moment that this engine was placed in the 
hands of the Roman Catholic Clergy in 
Ireland, and they found themselves in full 
possession of it, they demanded still fur- 
ther concessions. These concessions had 
been granted to them, and he (the Earl of 
Donoughmore) had no doubt that, unless 
Parliament put a decisive stop to them, 
further concessions would be demanded, 
and very possibly further concessions 
granted. 

Tue Bishop or DOWN anv CONNOR 
interposing, said, he had not uttered a 
single word about the Scripture Extracts, 
but had confined himself solely to the little 
work of the Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. 
Whately) entitled ‘* Scripture Evidences,” 
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of which, he stated, Archbishop Murray had 
approved ; but that his approval would not 
necessarily be sanctioned by the Roman 
Catholic Church for ever. 

THe Eart or DONOUGHMORE: 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Monteagle) 
had represented his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Clanearty) as expressing an opinion in fa- 
vour of carrying on the system of national 
education with the view of proselytising 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. He (the 
Earl of Donoughmore) did not think that 
what had fallen from his noble Friend 
could bear any such interpretation ; and, 
for his own part, he did not wish to see 
a system of education which was paid 
for by Parliament out of the funds of 
the public conducted in a _proselytising 
spirit either on the one side or the other. 
But he asserted that it could be proved be- 
fore the Committee that the national sys- 
tem of education had been made an engine 
of proselytising on the side of the Roman 
Catholics. It was a notorious fact that 
national schools had been established in 
remote districts in the west of Ireland for 
the very purpose of withdrawing children 
from the Scripture Schools established by 
the missionary societies, and for that pur- 
pose alone, and that the public money 
which the Parliament of Great Britain had 
granted for the purpose of giving a sound 
secular education to the Irish poor had 
been used by Roman Catholic priests with 
the view, at all events, of putting a stop to 
and opposing the efforts of the Protestant 
missionaries in the west of Ireland. That 
fact, he thought, could not be too much 
insisted upon, in order that the people of 
England might know (and this he trusted 
would be made plain and clear to them 
by the investigations of this Committee) 
that, whilst Parliament granted nearly 
200,000/. a year for the purpose of giving 
a good secular education, with a certain 
amount of geneial religious knowledge 
mixed with it, to the Irish poor, that fund 
had been used for the most part in commu- 
nieating a very inferior and a very inade- 
quate amount of secular knowledge, joined 
with the Roman Catholic religion in its 
most acrimonious and prejudiced form with 
hostility to our Protestant fellow-subjects, 
and, he was sorry to add, in many instances 
hostility also to the British Crown ; and 
further, that this fund had been applied 
—he could not say to a very large ex- 
tent, but certainly to some extent—in. 
endeavours to oppose the efforts of the 
Protestant missionaries in the wert, It 
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was also a notorious fact, and if the noble 
Earl the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
were now in his place he would appeal to 
him to corroborate the truth of the state- 
ment, that during the attempted rebellion 
in Ireland in 1848, the most mischievous 
and the most ardent of the rural leaders of 
disaffection in the south were the masters 
of the national schools ; yet these were 
the men, forsooth, that the British Parlia- 
ment had been paying for the last twenty 
years, whilst hoping and believing all the 
time they were imparting a sound educa- 
tion to the Irish poor. When the investi- 
gations of the Committee were completed, 
he had no doubt that Parliament and the 
country would see that the system now 
existing in Ireland required an immediate 
and a thorough amendment. 

Tue Eart or CLANCARTY explained 
that, in what he had said. he had not in- 
tended in any manner to advocate the in- 
troduction of a proselytising spirit into the 
nationa! schools of Ireland. 

Tue Eart or EGLINTON, in reply, 
said: In reference to a question put in the 
course of the debate, it was, of course, 
impossible for him to say what evidence the 
Committee might think proper to receive 
when they were assembled. He could only 
state the animus by which he was himself 
actuated, which was the same as he had 
already stated to their Lordships. He had 
stated last year—and he had repeated the 
statement to-day—that he still gave a ge- 
neral approval to the system of national 
education, but that he did disapprove of 
the circumstances which occurred last year, 
and of the innovations—for he must call 
them innovations—which had been intro- 
duced. He thought that those cireum- 
stances, resulting as they had in the re- 
tirement of three of the most prominent 
members of the Board, would probably 
engage, in the first instance, the attention 
of the Committee; at the same time, he 
conceived that the Motion was so worded 
as not to preclude an inquiry into the prac- 
tical working of the system since it had 
been established; and he did not wish to 

reclude himself from receiving any new 
impressions which the evidence might make 
upon his mind. The noble Earl at the 
head of Her Majesty's Government had 
stated to the House that since the innova- 
tions the number of children attending the 
national schools had increased. He re- 
joiced to hear it. At the same time, he 
could not help suggesting that it was pos- 
sible the increase had been polit ot by 
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the attendance of the Roman Catholic 
children to a greater extent than before in 
consequence of the changes made. He 
had heard, also, and believed it to be the 
fact, that a great number of Protestants, 
who had disapproved of what had hap- 
pened last year, were going on, in the 
expectation of a Parliamentary inquiry, 
and had therefore not taken the stronger 
steps which they might otherwise have 
adopted. With respect to the statement 
of the right rev. Prelate, that the school 
at Clonmel was an agricultural school, he 
might observe that there were other schools 
in which the same system was pursued, 
and in which the religious books had not 
been read from the commencement; and 
that, even supposing these to be all agri- 
cultural schools, there was no reason why 
agricultural children should not receive the 
same religious education as any other. 

On Question, agreed to; Committee 
named. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 17, 1854. 


Minvtes.] Pusuic Biru.—1° Bribery Preven- 
tion. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ARMY— 
QUESTIONS, 

Lorp SEYMOUR: I wish to put two 
questions to my noble Friend the Member 
fur the City of London, of which I have 
given notice. These questions relate to 
matters that were brought before the Com- 
mittee on the Army Estimates, of which 
several members of the Government were 
members, and of which I was the Chair- 
man. The first is, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to lay on the table 
of the House the militia and commissariat 
estimates, before proceeding with the Army 
Estimates, so that the House may be en- 
abled to consider at the same time the 
whole military expenditure of the country ? 
The second question is, whether it is the 
intention of the Government to introduce 
any measure with the view of bringing the 
several departments connected with the 
administration of the Army under the su- 
perintendence and control of one responsi- 
ble department ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, 
with respect to the first question which my 
noble Friend has put to me, I have to say, 
that it is very desirable to proceed with the 
Army Estimates as soon as possible; and 
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I am, therefore, afraid that the militia and 
commissariat departments cannot be pre- 
ared in time to enable us to bring them 
on with the Army Estimates. With re- 
gard to the second question of my noble 
Friend, I have to say that there is no pre- 
sent intention, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to introduce any measure with the 
view of bringing the several departments 
connected with the administration of the 
Army under the superintendence and con- 
trol of one responsible department. If, 
however, the Government should entertain 
such a measure, they wiil give due notice 
of it. 


RUSSIA AND THE PORTE— 
MOVEMENTS OF THE FLEETS—QUESTION. 


Mr. GROGAN said, that he had seen 
in the public press, in the course of the 
day, certain announcements which appear- 
ed to be authentic, and with reference to 
which he wished to put a question to the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London. In the Morning Chronicle of 
that day, in a letter from its correspondent 
in Constantinople, was the following :— 

“ An official despatch states that the Banshee 
brought an order to Constantinople for the com- 
bined fleets to remain at Beycos. When neces- 
sary, six steamers are to be employed convoying 
the Turkish ships to and from the Turkish ports. 
Four steamers are to reconnoitre in the Euxine, 
to be relieved every fourth day by the Turks.” 
Now, he wished to ask the noble Lord if 
he had any objection to lay a copy of the 
despatch containing the orders given to 
the Admirals upon the subject to which he 
had called their attention, upon the table 
of the ITouse ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: In answer to 
the question of the hon. Member, I have to 
state that I think it would be most inexpe- 
dient that the orders which may be given 
to the fleet should immediately be commu- 
nicated to this House. No course, in my 
opinion, would be more likely to interfere 
with the successful prosecution of those 
orders. 


ASSISTANT-SURGEONS IN THE ROYAL 
NAVY. 

On the Motion that Mr. Speaker should 
leave the Chair, in order that the House 
might resolve itself into a Committee of 
Supply, 

Cotoyet BOLDERO rose, to bring for- 
ward the Motion of which he had given 
notice. He was sorry to intrude himself 
upon the House when they were expecting 
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such an important debate as that which 
was about to follow; but he had a duty to 
perform in advocating the interests of the 
naval profession, and he therefore trusted 
that the House would excuse him for per- 
severing in his Motion. Every one must 
be desirous at the present time of render- 
ing the naval service as efficient as possi- 
ble in all its branches. This country now 
possessed the finest ships in the world, and 
they contained every accommodation for 
their officers and men, and yet the Admiralty 
hesitated to give the assistant-surgeons that 
accommodation to which their position and 
their profession entitled them. The flect 
was far better organised than it had been 
during the late war, and he thought that 
the medical department of the fleet ought 
also to be placed in a better position. The 
sailors of the present day were a superior 
class of men to those engaged during the 
last war, and they ought to be properly 
cared fur. What reason was there for not 
placing the medical department of the 
Navy upon the same footing as that of the 
Army, or of the East India Company, or 
of the mercantile service? They had even 
lowered the qualification of the medical 
students who were admitted as candidates. 
In 1850 every medical candidate for the 
Navy was required to have walked the 
hospitals for two years, and to be able to 
undertake the charge of 150 patients; but 
now eighteen months was considered suffi- 
cient, and the number of patients was re- 
duced to 100; and similar reductions had 
been made in the periods during which he 
should have attended botanical and other 
lectures. This was not a time, it appeared 
to him, to lower the qualifications of medi- 
cal men in the Navy; on the contrary, he 
believed that this was especially the time 
when we ought to raise them as high as 
we could, in order to procure the very best 
men that either the Universities, England, 
Ireland, or Scotland could send us. Why 
should the position of an assistant-surgeon 
in’ the Navy be worse than that. of a sur- 
geon in the Army? Surely Government 
had no interest that this should be so, es- 
pecially when it was remembered how much 
more difficult it was to make a perfect na. 
val surgeon than a perfect army one. A 
surgeon in the Army might learn his duty at 
once, but not so a surgeon in the Navy, inas- 
much as both time, experience, and know- 
ledge of a sailor’s life were requisite te ena- 
ble him efficiently to discharge the duties of 
his position. Every soldier cost the coun- 
try 30/. a year, and every sailor cost the 
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country upwards of 451. a year; so that if 
there were any difference made in the pro- 
visions for the preservation of their health, 
that difference ought to be in favour of 
the sailor. As to casualties, the soldier’s 
place could be supplied in six months, 
whereas an able-bodied seaman’s would take 
as many years. No one was received as an 
assistant-surgeon on board a man-of-war if 
he were less than twenty-four or more than 
twenty-six years of age ; and gentlemen 
thus admitted were compelled to associate 
for three years in the cockpit with boys 
sixteen or eighteen years old. The result 
was, that the élite of the young and more 
adventurous members of the medical pro- 
fession shunned the Royal Navy, and 
sought employment in the Army, or in the 
East India Company’s service. He must 
complain that the Resolution which had 
been passed by the House in the year 
1850, with a view to remedy that evil, had 
been evaded by successive Boards of Ad- 
miralty; and he feared that they would not 
receive any satisfactory assurance upon the 
subject from the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the present Buard. But he felt 
himself bound to eall upon the [louse to 
give to their own recorded Resolution their 
continued and earnest support. 

Amendment proposed — 

“ To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words, ‘ where- 
as the Llouse passed a Resolution on the 8th day 
of April, 1850, to the effect, “ That the accommo- 
dation provided for Assistant Surgeons on board 
ler Majesty’s ships of war is inadequ«te and in- 
sufficient for securing the full benefit of their 
professional services,” the Admiralty regulations, 
since the passing of the aforesaid Act, have not 
been in the spirit of, nor have they fulfilled the 
intention of, the said Resolution,—it is the opi- 
nion of this Llouse, that the above Kesolution 
should be forthwith carried into effect,’ instead 
thereof.” 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: I ean assure 
my hon. and gallant Friend and the House 
generally that nothing can be more opposed 
to my feelings than to treat with the slight- 
est disrespect that learned and most useful 
profession which he has taken under his 
protection. My hon. and gallant Friend, 
not satisfied with stating his own case, has 
endeavoured to anticipate the answer I am 
about to give him. 
repeatedly discussed in this House; and in 
the year 1850 we had the advantage ef 
hearing from my hon. and gallant Friend 
a long speech with respect to it, very 
nearly identical with that which we have 
heard to-night, and my hon. and gallant 
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reply to his remarks will possess little of 
novelty. I ean, in fact, only give him the’ 
same answer which all my predecessors, 
after mature inquiry and while in the pos- 
session of official knowledge, have thought 
proper to give to similar questions. I have 
to state that I have investigated the mat- 
ter, and that I have found on the part 
of my predecessors a most sincere and 
anxious desire to carry fully and fairly into 
effect, as far as possible, the Resolution 
which my hon. and gallant Friend induced 
the House to adopt in the year 1850. 1 
hold in my hand a report of the Surveyor 
of the Navy, Sir Baldwin Walker, which 
was made after the Motion was carried, 
with reference to the difficulties in the way 
of giving full effeet to the Motion ; and that 
report details those difficulties so clearly 
that I cannot, I think, do better than read 
it to the House. Sir Baldwin Walker 
said :-—— 


the Royal Navy. 


‘The gun-decks of ships of the line are now 
most inconveniently lumbered with cabins, inclos- 
ing many of the guns, thereby preventing the 
ship from being at all times in a state of readiness 
for action, which is the most essential point in a 
man-of-war. Since the war, cabins have been 
added for the chaplain and naval instructor, and 
for an additional lieutenant. Should it be deemed 
necessary to have a cabin for the assistant-surgeon, 
it can only be done in ships of the old class, by 
interfering further with the efficiency of the ship, 
or by one of the officers of the present establish- 
ment being displaced; but in the new ships of 
the line, where cabins are built on the orlop, ar- 
rangements may be made for an additional cabin. 
The heavy armament of ships of the present day 
has rendered an increase necessary in the comple- 
ment both of officers and men; and it is found 
that the space occupied by the cabins, the mess, 
and sleeping places of the officers on the different 
decks, leaves barely sufficient room for the accom- 
modation of the crew ; for not more than fourteen 
inches in breadth can generally be obtained for 
each man’s hammock to hang under the beams.” 


This was the state of affairs in the year 
1850. But I beg the House to recollect 
that we are now discussing this question 
at a moment of peculiar interest. The 
complement of men in the ships of the 
Royal Navy, which was then a peace com- 
plement, is now a war complement; and a 
number of officers of greater rank than 
assistant-surgeons have been added te cach 
crew, There is now for each line-of-battle 
ship a commander, as well as a first lieute- 
nant, and there is also a naval instructor 
in each ship. But, above all, the introdue- 
tion of screw machinery has greatly re- 
duced the accommodation of the crew. A 
very large portion of the hulls of vessels is 


Friend may very fairly anticipate that my | occupied by that machinery. Then, again, 
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I should state to the House that at this 
particular moment a very great impediment 
is offered, by the want of sufficient room, 
to the adoption of an arrangement to which 
I attach great importance, and which I 
hope it will be in my power before long to 
bring under the consideration of the House. 
I contemplate an alteration in the mode of 
paying the men. I contemplate the adop- 
tion of a system which will increase the 
number of clerks in the paymaster’s office, 
and I hope to be able to mature a plan for 
the payment of the men in the Navy similar 
to that which exists in the Army. I pro- 
pose that the men shall be paid in full every 
quarter, so that an end may be put to that 
most noxious system of long arrears of pay 
which has a degrading and demoralising 
effect upon the seamen, and, as I believe, 
materially interferes with the efficiency of 
the service. That is an object of para- 
mount importance, and if such a change 
be introduced, a considerable increase must 
take place in the number of clerks at pre- 
sent assigned to the paymaster’s office. I 
can state to my hon. and gallant Friend that 
there has been an honest endeavour on the 
part of different Boards of the Admiralty 
to give effect to the Resolution adopted by 
the House in the year 1850. The medical 
system has since been divided into two 
classes; all those assistant-surgeons who 
are above three years’ standing now mess 
in the wardroom, and have a separate cabin, 
whenever by any possibility such an accom- 
modation can be provided for them. I 
cannot think there is much hardship in 
junior members of the medical profession 
messing and associating with mates in the 
Royal Navy, many of whom, I am sorry to 
say, from the slowness of promotion, are of 
an age greater than that of the assistant- 
surgeons. I need not remirfl the House 
that these mates are drawn from every 
class of society in this country, and very 
often from the very highest class, and I 
cannot, therefore, think that it is any de- 
gradation to young surgeons to associate 
with such gentlemen. My hon. and gallant 
Friend says, that the qualification for sur- 
geons in the Royal service has, of late, 
been lowered. I must deny that altogether. 
The examination is now more stringent than 
it ever was before. It was formerly in the 
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hands of one individual; it is now, in the 
Navy as in the Army, in the hands of a 
Board ; and although the required period 
of attendance at the hospitals has been 
lowered, the examination has become more 
strict, and the standard of acquirements 
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is at present higher than ever. But is it 
true that there is no competition among 
young surgeons for admission to the Royal 
Navy? Is there a reluctance on the part 
of medical gentlemen to enter the Royal 
service? Quite the contrary. In the course 
of the present year there have been no 
fewer than, I think, 109 applications for 
appointments of this description, and thirty- 
five gentlemen have been so appointed 
within the year. At this moment there 
is no deficiency in this branch of the ser- 
vice; we have no complaint to make of a 
want of a sufficient number of assistant- 
surgeons in the Navy; and we have every 
reason to be satisfied with the competency 
and the abilities of the gentlemen selected 
for the office. I can assure my hon. and 
gallant Friend that, if I had the slightest 
apprehension that the crews of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships were exposed to the treatment 
of ignorant and empirical practitioners, there 
is no effort that I would not make to re- 
medy so great an evil. But in my con- 
science I do believe that the gentlemen 
who, under the present system, are ap- 
pointed to discharge the duties of assistant- 
surgeons in the Royal Navy are fully qua- 
lified for that most useful service in which 
they are engaged. The opinion of the 
Board of Admiralty of the present day 
upon this subject is identical with the opi- 
nion of the three or fuur Boards which pre- 
ceeded them. Everything has been done 
which, consistently with the discipline and 
the comfort of the ships’ companiee, could 
be done; and I do hope that, after the 
statement I have now made, either my 
hon, and gallant Friend will not press his 
Motion to a division, or that, if he should 
persist in doing so, the House will agree 
with me in opposing it. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, it appeared 
to him from the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
that the ease of the assistant-surgeons was 
hopeless, unless that House interfered in 
their favour. With regard to the class 
of men whose interests were now under 
discussion, it should be remembered that 
they were men who had received a supe- 
rior education, and in the course of their 
stud'es must necessarily have acquired 
much varied and useful information. Be- 
fore they could pass the College of Sur- 
geons they were obliged to produce certi- 
ficates of being twenty-one years of age; 
of having been engaged during four years 
in the aequirement of professional know- 
ledge; of having studied practical phar- 
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macy during six months; of having at- 
tended at a recognised hospital or hos- 
pitals in the United Kingdom the practice 
of physic during one winter and one sum- 
mer session; of having attended, during 
three winter and two summer sessions, 
the practice of surgery at a recognised 
hospital or hospitals in the United King- 
dom ; of having studied anatomy and phy- 
siology by attendance on lectures and de- 
monstrations, and by dissections; of hav- 


ing attended lectures on the principles and | 


practice of surgery; of having attended 
lectures on materia medica, and lectures 
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quently to the age of eighteen, in which 
hospital the average number of patients is 
not less than 100; that they have been 
engaged in actual dissections of the human 
body twelve months, the certificate of which 
from the teacher must state the number of 
subjects or_parts dissected by the candi- 
date; that they have attended lectures, 
&c., at established schools of eminence, 
by physicians or surgeons of the recog- 
nised Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the United Kingdom. In addition to 
‘the tickets for the lectures, certificates 
must be produced from the professors, &., 








on midwifery; and of having attended a by whom the lectures were given, stating 
course of lectures on the practice of physic | tne periods (in months) actually attended 
and chemistry. In addition to this the! by the candidates. The time also of ac- 
regulations of the Admiralty with refe-| tual attendance at a hospital or infirmary 
rence to the admission of candidates for | must be certified ; and the tickets, as well 
the office (as it was called) of naval sur-| as certificates of attendance, age, moral 
geon were stringent in the extreme. | character, &c., must be produced by the 
Among other things, they provided that | candidate previously to his examination. 
no person should be admitted as an assis- | Although the above were the only qualifi- 
tant-surgeon in the Royal Navy who should cations which were absolutely required in 
not produce a certificate from one of the | candidates for the appointment of assistant- 
Royal Colleges of Surgeons of England, ' surgeon, a favourable consideration was 
Edinburgh, or Dublin, or from the Faculty | given by the Board of Admiralty to the 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, | cases of those who had obtained the degree 
of his fitness for that office; nor, as a of M.D. at either of the Universities of 
surgeon, unless he should produce a diplo-' Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
ma, or certificate, from one of the said Glasgow, London, or Aberdeen; or who, 
Royal-colleges or faculty, founded on an| by possessing a knowledge of diseases of 
examination to be passed subsequently to! the eye, and of any branch of science con- 
his appointment of assistant-surgeon, as to| nected with the profession, such as medical 
his fitness for the situation of surgeon in | jurisprudence, natural history, natural phi- 
the Navy; and in every case the candidate , lusophy, &c., appear to be more peculiarly 
producing such certificate or diploma was | eligible for admission into the service. By 
to undergo a further examination, touch- | the rules of the service no assistant-surgeon 
ing his qualifications in all the necessary | could be promoted to the rank of surgeon 
branches and points of medicine and sur-| until he should have served three years 
gery for each of the steps in the naval (one year of which must be in a ship actu- 
medical service. Previously, also, to the | ally employed at sea), and could produce a 
admission of assistant-surgeons into the diploma fromeone of the before-mentioned 
Navy, it is required that they should pro-| Royal Colleges or the Faculty of Physi- 
duce proof of having received a_prelimi- | cians and Surgeons. By these Admiralty 
nary classical education, and that they | regulations, then, these assistant-surgeons 
possess, in particular, a competent know-| were required to be men of excellent 
ledge of Latin ; also, that they are of good | education, of intelligence and industry ; 
moral character, the certificate of which | and, after having passed a strict examina- 








must be signed by the clergyman of the 
parish, or by a magistrate of the district ; 
that they have served an apprenticeship, 
or have been engaged for not less than six 
months in practical pharmacy; that their 
age be not less than twenty-one years nor 
more than twenty-six years ; and that they 
are unmarried; that they have actually 
attended a hospital in London, Ediuburgh, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Manchester, 
or Bristol, for eighteen months subse- 
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tion before the- College of Surgeons, or 
before the Board appointed by the Admi- 
ralty, they had the great advantage of 
being allowed to go on board one of Her 
Majesty's ships, and of being turned down 
into the cockpit among young men, no 
doubt, of gentlemanly habits, but not of 
the age nor the pursuits which fitted them 
to be associates of medical men. He 
had recently received a letter from one of 
those sufferers, detailing the annoyance 
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of the daily life of one of the junior as- 


sistant-surgeons, which he would read to 
the House :— 
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“The naval assistant-surgeon is messed with 

the midshipmen, and dependent on their society, | 
being totally excluded for the first three years of | 
servitude from the lieutenants’ mess, of which the 
chief engineer, chaplain, naval instructor, and 
second lieutenant of Marines, an ensign in the 
Army, are members at once. Ile is denied a 
cabin, which is accorded to the carpenter, gunner, 
and boatswain, His hammock having been un- 
slung from its position in the dark close cockpit, 
in common with the midshipmen (boys of from 
twelve to eighteen years of age), at half-past six 
or seven o'clock, he next proceeds to make his 
toilet and wash upon his sea-chest (a multum in 
parvo of a certain regulation size, supposed by 
Admiralty order to contain all the equipments of 
the medical officer, uniform, books, and instru- 
ments, &c.). Those operations in ships of the 
line he has to perform in the presence of the mid- 
shipmen and others of his mess, and in smaller 
vessels frequently under the gaze of the whole 

crew. After this comes his morning duty, in the | 
details of which, in all except ships of the line, 
he is subjected also to the scrutiny of the crew. 
Then comes breakfast in a small confined dark 
berth, among thoughtless wild boys, varying in 
number from ‘eight to twenty-five, not at any time 
peculiarly observant of etiquette. Between visit- 
ing his sick, reports, and walking the deck (for 
read he might as well in a ‘ bear-garden ’—I once 
attempted it, but was glad to recover my books, 
denuded of their covers and titlepages), he kills 
his time till noon, the service dinner hour for the 
men and ‘ young gentlemen,’ in which category is 
ranked the assistant-surgeon. In like manner is 
spent the day till eight o’clock, when the ham- 
mocks are ‘ piped’ down by the boatswain, the 
lights put out for the crew and midshipmen, after 
which the wretched assistant-surgeon, having 
been accustomed to a life replete with reading, 
intellectual research, and social improving con- 
verse, now disgusted and disheartened, climbs 
into his hammock to reflect (until he finds him- 
self* cut down’ and his head bumping against the 
deck—the facetious trick of some wanton midship- 
man-messmate)—to reflect an the little chance he 
has had during the day of doing good for himself 
or fellows, debarred as he is by his false position 
from the society of the wardroom officers, hia 
more fitting equals, with whom at least he could 
interchange ideas, in consequence of his age and 
education.” 


In the debate of 1850 he observed that a 
benevolent Lord of the Admiralty of the 
time stated that it was absolutely necessary 
that the junior assistant-surgeons should 
serve a three-year apprenticeship in this 
way—that they should not be admit- 
ted into the wardroom until after a ti:ree 
years’ probation of that description. And 
why not? Was it that they were unfit to 
associate with the wardroom officers? If 
such were the opinion of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, it certainly was not that of the 
Navy—at least to judge from the conduct. 
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of the officers of one of Her Majesty’s 
ships, who had recently taken the assist- 
ant-surgeon on board their vessel by the 
hand and invited him to join their mess, 
thus placing him in his proper position. 
One very important part of the question 
was the low position in which assistant- 
surgeons in the Navy were placed as con- 
trasted with assistant-surgeons in the Army 
Part of our Army was about to be sent 
abroad, and if any regiments were embark- 
ed on board one of Her Majesty’s ships, it 
would not be very pleasant for the officers 
of either servive to find that, while the 
assistant-surgeon of the vessel was put 
down in the cockpit among the young mid- 
shipmen, his equal in rank—the military 
assistant-surgeon— would mess and asso- 
ciate, as a matter of course, with the 
other officers, his friends and companions, 
and, perhaps, even with the captain. - But 
what had the Board of Admiralty done 
to promote the comfort and convenience 
of the naval assistant-surgeons ? In 1850 
a Resolution was passed highly honour- 
able to the House, but which had not 
been properly carried out by the Admi- 
ralty. The Lords of the Admiralty is- 
sued a general order that the assistant- 
surgeon should have a cabin, ‘‘ whenever it 
was practicable.” Oh, that word ** practi- 
cable!”” How much it meant and how 
little it effected. It gave every person an 
opportunity of making an excuse for not 
doing that which was wanted, and accord- 
ingly, in the present case, the captains of 
the Royal Navy had drawn from it a sort of 
discretionary power with refererice to the 
granting of cabins, and the result was 
that little or nothing had been done for 


.the accommodation of the assistant-sur- 


geons. One of the arguments against the 
Motion was that if cabins were allotted 
ta assistant-surgeons, they would prevent 
the fighting of the ships; and another was 
the want of space. Now, it was a singular 
cifcumstance that since this question was 
first maoted cabins had been given to other 
officers. Space had been found for them, 
though it could not be found for assistant- 
surgeons. He had heard it mentioned also 
that the valet of a noble Lord, who was 
recently sent on a scientific mission in one 
of Her Majesty’s ships, had been provided 
with a cabin for himself, though one could 
not be given to the assistant-surgeon ; 
and that on another occasion a cabin had 
been conceded to a lady’s maid. Was 
that right, or was it wrong? [** Oh, oh !’’] 
Surely he might crave the indulgence of 
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the House when he spoke upon a subject 
which affected the interests of humanity. 
It should be one of their first objects to 
place assistant-surgeons in a proper posi- 
tion, so as to secure to the crews of Her 
Majesty’s ships the best possible assist- 
ance. He did not desire to trespass too 
long on the attention of the House, but 
this was no light matter. [Cries of 
** Question.""] No doubt hon. Gentlemen 
were anxious to get to the Eastern ques- 
tion, but this, he contended, was part of 
the Eastern question, as affecting deeply 
the efficiency of our Navy, on which the 
ultimate success of all our operations must 
depend. They should man their Navy 
well; but in order to induce seamen to 
enter the naval service, it was necessary 
to inspire them and their friends with the 
conviction that when sick or wounded they 
would be treated skilfully and humanely. 
He begged to be allowed a few words 
more. It was an important fact, that sea- 
men preferred the packet and merchant 
service to that of the Royal Navy; and one 
of the reasons he conceived to be, that 
they had not confidence in the medical 
officers. It was equally well known that 
young surgeons invariably gave the pre- 
ference to packet, merchant, and even 
emigrant ships, and entered the Royal 
Navy only in the last resort. He would 
not trouble the House with any further ob- 
servations, but would conclude with saying 
that he hoped the accommodation afforded 
to assistant-surgeons would speedily be put 
on its proper footing. 

ApmirnaL BERKELEY said, he thought 
the House of Commons was not the fit 
place to debate the details of the naval 
service, whieh were best left to the Admi- 
ralty to decide upon. He was sorry that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down had shown so little know- 


ledge of the subject as to have been im- | 
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posed upon by such a letter as that which | 


he had read to the House. In the first 
place, the writer of that letter stated, that 
the assistant-surgeons messed in the cock- 


| 


pit with the midshipmen, to which he had | 


to answer, that in no one ship in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy was there a mess in the cock- 
vit. Next, as to the assistant-surgeons 
eing obliged to keep books and instru- 
ments in a box, the size of which was 
regulated by the Admiralty, he cou!d as- 
sure the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
this assertion was altogether without foun- 
dation. 
kept in the sick-bay, which he (Admiral 
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Berkeley) considered was the proper place 
for the assistant-surgeon to go, if he wished 
to read and study without interruption. 
Whoever had written that letter tu the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had imposed 
on him most grievously. 
learned Gentleman next said that, since 
this subject was started, cabins had been 
allotted to other officers ; but that was not 
the case, for no cabins whatever had been 
allotted to any other officers since that 
time. With regard to the next allegation, 
about the valet-de-chambre, he supposed 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman al- 
luded to a frigate having been fitted out to 
convey a nobleman on a special mission ; 
but surely the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could not complain that a noble Lord, sent 
in a frigate on a peaceful errand, should 
have a cabin allotted to him for his ser- 
vants. Then came the greatest enormity 
of all—that a lady’s maid had been accom- 
modated with a cabin; and all he could 
say to that was, that he should very much 
like to have seen the hon. and learned 
Gentleman helping the lady’s maid into a 
hammock. He could assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that no man had a 
greater anxiety than himself that the as- 
sistant-surgeons of the Navy should be 
properly accommodated, and as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had mentioned an 
instance, without giving the name of the 
ship, where the wardroom officers had in- 
vited the assistant-surgeons to their mess, 
he would only answer, that instances had 
come to his own knowledge, where assist- 
ant-surgeons had excused themselves from 
messing with the wardroom officers, on the 
ground of its being too expensive. 

Mr. NAPIER said, that many of these 
assistant-surgeons were constituents of his, 
having been educated at the University 
which he had the honour to represent; and 
he was bound to say, that the communica- 
tions which he had received from them on 
the subject of their treatment, agreed in 
substance, though not to its full extent, 
with the account which had been read by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. M. 
Chamhers). He was sure that persons in 
their position were entitled to receive from 
the Admiralty every consideration, and he 
trusted that whatever subject of complaint 
they had would be attended to and remedied 
without delay. : 

Mr. HUME said, he was prepared to 
give a cordial support to the Motion. 
Twelve years had now elapsed since he 
submitted a similar Motion, which was met 
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with arguments precisely similar to those 
which had been advanced, with very little 
force, as it appeared to him, on the present 
occasion. He had himself served, both as 
a mate and as a surgeon, on board a ship, 
and from personal experience he could ap- 
preciate the feelings of gentlemen who, hav- 
ing been educated for a liberal profession, 
found themselves subjected to anything but 
liberal treatment. [A laugh.] Hon. Gentle- 
men might laugh, but he hoped there could 
be no objection to regard the medical as a 
liberal profession. He could assure the 
Ilouse that, throughout the whole of the 
profession, there was a fecling that the 
assistant-surgeons were not treated as they 
should be. So strong, indeed, was this 
feeling, that when he represented the 
wrongs of the assistant-surgeons and the 
mates, some years ago, in that House, he 
received a letter from a body of those officers, 
thanking him for his services in their be- 
half. So unworthily were the assistant- 
surgeons used, that no medical men would 
enter the Navy who could procure employ- 
ment elsewhere. It was idle to defend the 
present system by reference to the limited 
space on board ships. Captains and com- 
manders had often three times as much 
space as they required. The captain 
might very fairly be called upon to sur- 
render one-half of his accommodation. He 
wished that the Admiralty would allow him 
(Mr. Hume) to go on board the ships of 
war, and he would undertake to find plenty 
of room for everybody. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that though the 
hon. Member for Montrose might congratu- 
late himself on receiving letters from the as- 
sistant-surgeons and mates in the Navy, he 
had no doubt the captains and officers were 
of a very different tone of thinking. He 
(Mr. Statford) should protest against the im- 
putation thrown on the assistant-surgeons, 
that ‘if they could get employment else- 
where, they would not enter the Navy.” 
Now, he should say that, judging by their 
skill, their activity, and their zeal, he 
believed them to be as attached to their 
profession as men could be. An imputa- 
tion had also been cast on the late Board 
of Admiralty; but he should say, that 
everything had been done by that Board 
that was compatible with the interests of the 
service, to ameliorate the condition of the 
assistant-surgeons. Le altogether agreed 
in what had fallen from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
should therefore vote against the Motion. 

Mr. BRADY said he considered that 
great injustice was done to the country 
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and to the naval service by the regulations 
now adopted. He was perfectly satisfied 
that, unless some alteration was made in 
those regulations, the naval serviee could 
not be as effective as it would otherwise be. 
He believed that the assistant-surgeons 
employed in the Navy were so situated that 
they were not only degraded in a social and 
professional pvint of view, but they were 
not afforded those opportunities of culti- 
vating their profession which they ought 
to have. It was of the greatest importance 
that the medical profession in the Navy 
should be sustained and supported by Go- 
vernment, as he believed that incompetent 
persons might otherwise be appointed, and 
that the greatest injury might consequently 
be inflicted upon the service. As one of 
the representatives of the people, he held 
that Parliament should at once take the 
question into serious consideration, and 
fix it on a better basis than that upon which 
it now stood, 

Mr. COWPER said, the regulations of 
the Board of Admiralty were well known, 
and assistant-surgeons applying for admis- 
sion into the Navy were perfectly acquainted 
with them, therefore they could not plead 
ignorance of the conditions under which 
they had to serve. Those who disagreed 
from the regulations in force had nothing 
to do but to retire and employ their services 
in another direction. The hon. and learned 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. M. Cliambers) 
had endeavoured to show that young men 
belonging to the medical professiun had to 
undergo great hardship. Of course they 
underwent hardship if they went to sea, 
and it was entirely out of the power of the 
House of Commons to prevent them, in 
that case, from being exposed to very 
great inconvenience. In fact, he saw no 
power the House could possibly possess of 
preventing assistant-surgeons from under- 
going the hardships to whieh other young 
men in the serviée were subjected. If 
advantages were given to assistant-sur- 
geons which they did not now possess, 
those advantages must be taken from the 
accommodation supplied to the men, and 
he did not think the House would feel in- 
clined to give assistant-surgeons increased 
accommodation at the expense of the. pro- 
per working of the ships in Her Majesty’s 
service. ' He disagreed from the belief ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume), that accommodation could be 
taken from that at present allotted to the 
captains in the service, and he considered 
that if any space on board ship were ap- 
propriated to the assistant-surgeons, | it 
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evuld come from no other source than the 
space allotted to the common seamen. The 
Lords of the Admiralty were animated by 
an earnest desire to make the service as 
agreeable as possible to gentlemen of the 
medical profession, and, generally speaking, 
he believed inembers of the medical profes- 
sion were perfectly satisfied with their pre- 
sent position. 

Cartas SCOBELL said, he thought, as 
this was a question of detail relating to the 
naval service, it would be exceedingly un- 
wise for the House of Commons to set a 
bad precedent in taking out of the hands 
of the Admiralty arrangements of such a 
nature as those which had been discussed. 
The medical profession in the Navy had 
been compared with that of the Army; but 
he believed the comparison was an impro- 
per one, inasmuch as in the Army plenty of 
space could at all times be procured, while 
in the Navy a limit must necessarily be 
fixed upon it. If assistant-surgeons in the 
Navy were put to mess with persons who 
were not gentlemen, he could then fully 
understand the arguments which had been 
put forward; but the fact in reality was, 
that they messed with the mates and mas- 
ters’ assistants, who were young gentlemen 
of the same position as themselves. It 
was absolutely impracticable in all ships 
in the service to carry out the plan sug- 
gested for the adoption of the House; and, 
if it could not be better carried out univer- 
sally, it would be much better not to adopt 
it at all. It might certainly be carried out 
in guard ships, and in ships in harbour ; but, 
speaking from experience, he was perfectly 
convineed it could not be carried out yni- 
versally throughout the service. In the ma- 
jority of ships there were already too many 
cabins, and it was a most unfitting moment 
in a time of war to attempt to increase the 
cabin aceommodation on board ship, If 
the privilege of admission into a cabin were 
granted to assistant-surgeons, he felt there 
were other persons equally entitled, who 
would at once put forward their pretensions 
to the same rights. 

Question put, ** That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Questivn.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 216; Noes 
104; Majority 112. 
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with Russia and Turkey. I humbly con- 
ceive that no time could be more opportune 
than the present for bringing to the notice 
of the House this most momentous sub- 
ject. You are called upon, Sir, to leave 
the chair, that we may resolve ourselves 
into a Committee to take into considera- 
tion the Navy Estimates, We are invited 
to make very considerable additions to our 
naval forces, and to vote extraordinary 
sums to meet certain contingencies, which 
ean mean nothing else but war. I think 
it therefore but natural for the Govern- 
ment, indeed almost their duty, to state to 
this House, before we agree to those addi- 
tions and that increase, what their inten- 
tions really are, and to set before the 
country distinctly the position in which we 
now stand, in order that we may respond 
with confidence to the appeal about to be 
|made to us. And it is the more necessary 
| that these statements should be made at 
| this moment, for, owing to a somewhat ex- 
| traordinary reserve, not to use a stronger 
| term,~on the part of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, we are somewhat at a loss to know in 
' what position we really are. I trust that 
| this evening all such doubts will be cleared 
iup. But, before asking what the Govern- 
ment are going to do, I have another duty 
| to perform. [ wish to see what the Go- 
| vernment have done. It is with great re- 
| luctance that I recur to old errors and past 
‘grievances. I know it is always unpa- 
'latable to Government to refer to blue 
books. With regard to those documents a 
rather singular practice seems to exist. If 
!an independent Member wishes in the 
|eourse of the Session to ask a question 
which it may be inconvenient to Ministers 
; to answer, or seeks explanations which it 
‘does not suit them to give, he is told, 
** This is not the proper time—it is better 
not to discuss the matter now—it is incon- 
venient to give one document without the 
others—when they are all published you 
ean enter on the discussion with a full 
knowledge of the facts.” But when the 
‘blue books are published, generally some 
six months after the public interest has 
abated, if the same Member rises to make 
any remarks upon them, he is told, ** It is 
| now too late—let bygones be bygones—it 








Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. | is of no use to rip up old sores—better let 


Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


RUSSIA AND THE PORTE, 
Mr. LAYARD;* Sir, in pursuance of 
a notice which I have given, | now rise to 


call the attention of the House to the ac: | 
tual state of the relations of this country 


Mr. Cowper 


! gion on the blue books. 


{things remain as they are.” That is all 
ivery well under ordinary circumstances ; 
but when a great matter like the present is 
at stake, it is, I humbly submit, the duty 


‘of the House to have at least one discus- 
We may learn a 
useful lesson from them; we may leara 
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how far the Government may be warranted 
in persevering in their previous policy ; 
how far’ vacillation and indecision may 
have brought us into the straits in which 
we now are; and how far the former con- 
duct of Ministers warrants our placing con- 
fidence in them for the future. Moreover, 
I feel I have a threefuld duty to perform in 
calling public attention to the documents 
they contain. I owe a duty to the coun- 
try, to this House, and to myself. To the 
country and this House, because last Ses- 
sion on several occasions | deferred to the 
wishes of the Government, and refrained 
from insisting upon information and decla- 
rations which [ then thought of consider- 
able importance, and which 1 still think 
would have placed us, had they been 
afforded, in a better position than we now 
are. To myself, because I ventured at 
the same time to submit to the House opi- 
nions which were then questioned, but 
which I believe have been since fully sup- 
ported by facts; and beeause I feel called 
upon to show the House that it was from 
no idle desire to bring myself under their 
notice that I then asked for explanations 
which I then believed and still believe were 
most essential to the public service. But 
I do not wish to go at any very great 
leneth into these blue books, Whatever 
allusions I may make to thei will I trust 
be made with all impartiality. I have no 
wish to make this subject a plea for fac- 
tious opposition to the Government, al- 
though that is a motive, unfortunately, too 
frequently attributed to young Members 
who take an independent course. All I 
desire to show is, that if the Government 
had adopted in the first instance a more 
straightforward and energetic policy, we 
should not be in the position we now are; 
and that if they wish to carry this great 
question to a successful issue, they must 
not continue in that course which they 
have hitherto pursued. 

I ventured to state last year that it was 
my firm conviction, that if at the com- 
mencement of this momentous question 
the Government had adopted a tone equal 
to its importance, we should not be now 
beset with the difficulties which surround 
us. I confess I see no reasen whatever to 
ehange my opinion. I have gone through 
the papers on the table with the greatest 
po care; few Members, I believe, 
iave devoted more attention than I have 
to them, and, with the sincerest desire to 
give the Government the benefit of every 
excuse they ean advance, I see no cause 
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for thinking otherwise than I then did; on 
the contrary, I am, persuaded, and those 
who are much better able tu judge than I 
am, agree with me in the convictivn, that [ 
was right. 

What, let me ask, was the state of 
things last year? Why, early in the win- 
ter the Government was informed, from 
numerous sources—sources beyond all sus- 
picion—that Russia was making vast arma- 
ments by sea and by land. I will not enter 
into the question which had arisen between 
the French and Russian missions at Con- 
stantinople. I quite agree in the propriety 
of the instructions sent by the Government 
to their agents abroad, that with that 
question we had nothing to do; but surely, 
when we saw a Power like Russia arming 
itself for a great contest, the question 
ceased to be one of mere local or parti- 
cular interests; and, becoming one of Eu- 
ropean importance, it was incumbent on 
the Government to ask the reason and the 
cause of those armaments. It is now use- 
less to tell me that the Government did not 
possess positive information at that period 
with regard to the designs of Russia. In 
answer to such an assertion, I will shortly 
call the attention of the House to three 
points—the evidence we then had of the 
military preparations of Russia, of her 
naval preparations, and the declarations 
made by the Emperor himself, through his 
agents, to [ler Majesty’s Ministers. On 
the 6th and 7th of January, Sir G. H. 
Seymour informed Lord John Russell, who 
was then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that orders had been given to the 
5th corps d’armée to advance to the fron- 
tiers of the Danubian provinces withvut 
even waiting for their reserves, and to the 
4th corps, under General Dannenberg, 
then stationed in Volhynia, to hold itself 
in readiness to advance if necessary. Lord 
Cowley wrote on the 20th of January, that 
the French Government had received simi- 
lar information of the military movements 
of Russia on the frontiers of Turkey. 
Here, then, is proof of great military pre- 
parations as early as January. On the 9th 
of February Lord John Russell wrote to 
Sir G. H. Seymour :— 

“TI have to acquaint you that, in a despatch 
dated Odessa, January 24th, Mr. Consul-General 
Yeames reports that orders have reached Sebas- 
topol for’ the equipment of the fleet, so that it 
may be ready for sea at a short notice.”—([No. 
84.] 


We had thus information, not through 
vague reports, but through Her Majesty's 
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agents themselves, that the Russian Go- 
vernment was making, early in the winter, 
vast naval and military preparations. 

I cannot help quoting here a despatch of 
the noble Lord to Colonel Rose, which puts 
out of the question altogether the sapposi- 
tion that Her Majesty’s Government were 
not prepared, at that period, for some great 
movement by Russia. After informing 
Colonel Rese that Prince Menchikoff was 
about to proceed to Constantineple, and 
noticing the rumour that he would demand 
the dismissal of the Turkish Foreign Mi- 
nister (mark! this was in February), the 
noble Lord goes on to say :— 

“If the Russian troops should advance to the 
frontier, you must give immediate information to | 
Her Majesty’s Government. I trust I need not 
suppose the case of their advancing beyond the 
frontier to the attack of the capital. In such a case 


Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe will be upon the 
spot, furnished with the requisite instructions.” 


Surely, then, if the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs so carly as January in 
last year thus informs Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative at Constantinople that Russian 
armies may possibly march, not only to 
the frontier, but to the capital, he must 
have had reason for believing that a very 
serious state of things had arisen. When 
Prince Menchikoff arrived at Constanti- 
nople, Colonel Rose at once warned the 
Government that great military prepara- 
tions were being actively carried on by 
Russia, and that the negotiations with 
Prince Menchikoff had assumed a very 
alarming phase, In giving an account of 
his interview with Prince Menchikwoff, he 
declared that the explanations he received 
were very far from satisfactory. He ad- 
mitted that he could not even understand 
Prince Menchikoff’s reply. He asked the 
Prince to state what the Russian Govern- 
ment meant by these warlike demonstra- 
tions. The Prince said, ‘ Our intentions 
are peaceable, but we shall not disarm, nor 
will we withdraw our troops’—in fact, 
giving us to understand that they were 
ready for any emergency. But I find that, 
at that period, Count Nesselrode had ac- 
tually informed the Government that the 
Emperor intended to back his representa- 
tions at Constantinople by force if neces- 
sary: Ina despatch from that Minister to 
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Baron Brunnow, which was communicated 
to the British Government on the 8th of | 
June, he writes :— 

“The Emperor promised to carry his patience 
and moderation to the utmost extremity; but, in 
communicating to the Cabinet of London the mili- | 
tary preparations which coincided with the open- 

Mr. Layard 
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ing of the negotiations, he did not conceal from it 
that the moment might cpme when he would. be 
obliged to have recourse to them.”—[No, 236.] 

Here, then, we find that, as early as last 
winter, Baron Brunnow had informed the 
Government that the Emperor was making 
military preparations, and would be com- 
pelled, in ease of necessity, to make use of 
them to back up Prince Menchikoff’s re- 
presentations. But the Government say 
that Sir G. H. Seymour received the most 
positive assurances in direct contradiction 
to this information and these statements. 
Surely, however, there was some ground 
for suspicion. In the commonest affairs 
of life we do not usually place much faith 
in a man who, having said he meant to do 
one thing, is openly doing another. During 
all that time the Government aceepted the. 
assurances made to Sir G. H. Seymour, 
even in direct contradiction to the very: 
announcement by Count Nesselrode him- 
self, without any formal demand for proof 
of the pacific intentions of the Emperor. 
They did not even say, ‘‘ We are quite 
ready to believe you; but give orders to 
disarm; withdraw your troops, and stop 
your armaments.”” Not a word of such 
language can I find. There is another 
fact to which I would eall the attention of 
the House. It is important, though not 


in itself perhaps a great matter, because it; 


shows that we had positive proofs of the 
falsehoods—I cannot use a milder term— 
at that time uttered by the Russian Go- 
vernment. We have seen Lord John Kus- 
sell hinting to Colonel Rose that Prince 
Menchikoff would demand the dismissal 
of Fuad Effendi, the Turkish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Now, though Prince 
Menchikoff did not openly demand his 
dismissal, although he undoubtedly did 
secretly, yet he refused all communication 
with him; and the natural and inevitable 
result was, that Fuad Effendi himself took 
the step of resigning. What does Prince 
Menchikoff say to Reshid Pasha, in a 
note dated the 19th of April ?— 

“While desiring to overlook the past, and re- 
cs as reparation merely the dismissal of a 
eceitful Minister, and the publie execution of 
solemn promises, the Emperor was compelled to 
demand some guarantees for the future.” , 


Now mark the direct contradiction in a 
memorandum from Baron Brunnow to Lord 
Clarendon, communicated on the 26th of 
May (a copy of Prince Menchikoff’s note, 
be it observed, having been received by 
Her Majesty’s Government on the 9th) :— 

“Russia never required, as has been falsely: 
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alleged, the dismissal of this Minister. The re. 
-o of Fuad Effendi was voluntary.”—[No. 
191. 
Having so many proofs of the double deal- 
ing of Russia, I cannot conceive why Her 
Majesty’s Government did not make such 
inquiries and representations as would have 
removed all doubts whatever as to her real 
intentions. Under such circumstances, it 
need not be a matter of surprise that the 
Russian Government should congratulate 
themselves upon their success in cajoling 
and deceiving the British Ministers. They 
could not suppress their joy. They must 
even add to the insult they had inflicted 
upon us by communicating their delight to 
the Ministers themselves. In a celebrated 
despatch from Count Nesselrode to Baron 
Brunnow, which was officially communi- 
eated by order of Count Nesselrode to Her 
Majesty’s Government, we find this re- 
markable passage :— 

“ You will assure the Ministers of the Queen, 
in the most positive terms, that the intentions of 
the Emperor are still the same, and that all the 
idle rumours to which the arrival of Prince Men- 
chikoff in the Ottoman capital has given rise” 
[the occupation of the Principalities amongst 
them] “are not only exaggerated, but even des- 
titute of any sort of foundation.” 


Assertions all positively refuted by facts. 
He then adds :— 

“The Emperor desires you to thank Lord Aber- 
deen and Lord Clarendon very particularly in his 
name for the salutary impulse which they have 
recently given to the decisions of the British 
Cabinet. The former has on this occasion shown 
us a new proof of confidence, of which our august 
master is highly sensible.” 


The Emperor then condescends to say an 
encouraging word to the young beginner: — 
“The latter, with whom our relations have 
hardly yet commenced, thus enters upon them 
under auspices which justify us in hoping that 
they will be of the most satisfactory nature,”— 
[No. 138.] 
Not a good word for my noble Friend the 
Member for the City of London, whose 
language, I confess, is not always so de- 
serving of Russian complimerits. At the 
end of the despatch there is a very curious 
sentence. For the convenience of such 
hon. Members as are not so well acquainted 
with the French language as they perhaps 
ought to be, an English translation gene- 
rally accompanies French despatches in 
the blue books, and I dare say hon. Mem- 
bers are usually satisfied with reading this 
translation. But I prefer looking at the 


original French; and as the passage to 
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vocal, I am sure the [ouse will excuse 
me. for quoting it:—* Sous ce rapport, 
Lord Aberdeen nous semble avoir par- 
fattement compris le beau réle qu'avait a 
y jouer VAngleterre.”” In my humble 
opinion, le beau réle that the noble Earl. 
at the head of the Government is  sup- 
posed to have so perfectly understood, 
seems rather ironical. But it would ap- 
pear that the translator of the Foreign 
Office had a tender regard for the feelings 
of the noble Earl; for, turning to the 
translation, I find the somewhat dubious 
compliment of Count Nesselrode turned 
into the more dignified assertion that— 
‘‘In this point of view Lord Aberdeen 
appears to us to have fully understood the: 
important part which England had to 
play.”’ I have been told that it is all very 
well to say a more decided course should 
have been taken in the first instance; but, 
while the Porte was not prepared, Russia 
was prepared for war. I maintain, that 
had we assumed a proper attitude, war 
would not have ensued. However, admit- 
ting, for the sake of argument, that war 
might have been the result, I contend that 
Russia was not prepared. It is a very 
different thing saying that a nation is pre- 
paring for war and that it is prepared for 
war, I deny that Russia was prepared. 
On the contrary, we know that it takes her 
some time to prepare her armaments; and 
I contend the fault was, that when Russia 
was preparing, a more decided course was 
not taken. On the other hand, I do not 
hesitate to assert, founding my conviction 
on the despatches from Lord Stratford, 
and on my own personal knowledge, that 
Turkey was not wholly unprepared. I 
may refer to a despatch from Lord Strat- 
ford to Lord-Clarendon of the 30th of 
May, which gives an outline of the prepa- 
rations already entered into by the Porte, 
which, in my humble opinion, fully equalled, 
if they were not considerably more than, 
any preparations at that time made by 
Russia. And, subsequently, events proved 
it; for when all those exaggerated ac- 
counts of the Russian forces in the Princi- 
lities were dispelled, by the Russians 
being brought face to face with the Turks, 
it turned out that they had not 30,000 
men; and if Omar Pasha had been al- 
lowed, early in the autumn, to take the 
step which the Turkish Government then 
wished to take, and which that able com- 
mander urgently pressed upon them to 
adopt, my belief is, he would have driven 





which I allude appears to me rather equi- 


the Russians out of the Principalities. 
2E2 
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- But we are told we have gained a great 
deal by waiting, because Austria was not 
then with us. Even upon that point | 
find some very contradictory statements. 
It appears to me, from the best proof that 
can be afforded, that Austria was with us; 
at any rate, we have her assurances that 
she was so; and, surely, if we were so 
ready to receive the assurances of Russia, 
we might have placed equal confidence in 
those of an old ally. In proof of what I 
have stated, I trust the House will allow 
me to read an extract from a despatch of 
Lord Westmoreland to Lord Clarendon, 
dated Vienna, June 17:— 


“ Count Buol declared that he had spared no 
efforts, in his communications with the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg, to induce them to abandon the 
policy they appeared to have adupted towards the 
Turkish Government ; he had not concealed from 
them the unfavourable impression it had created 
upon the sincerest friends of the Emperor, and he 
had still hopes that these remonstrances might 
produce their effect; In replying to these assu- 
rances, I communicated to Count Buol the de- 
spatch from your Lordship of the 7th instant, in 
which I am instructed to express to him the satis- 
faction of Her Majesty’s Government at his views 
of the Russian proceedings, and at the course the 
Austrian Government intended to pursue, as re- 
ported in my ‘despatch of the 30th of May; and 
with the view of bringing more explicitly before 
him your Lordship’s sentiments, I read to him the 
last-mentioned despatch. Count Buol was much 
satisfied with your Lordship’s expressicns ; he de- 
sired me to state that he considered himself as 
entirely united with your policy with respect to 
the Turkish empire ; he regards the maintenance 
of its independence and integrity as of the most 
essential importance to the best interests of Aus- 
tria, and he would employ every means in his 
power to effect that object. He repeated his 
former declaration, that he would take no engage- 
ments with Russia not to oppose her with arms ; 
and he even added, that, should he be called upon 
to carry out an armed intervention on the frontiers, 
it would be in support of the authority and inde- 
pendence of the Sultan.”—[No. 277.] 


These assurances were given in June. 
These sentiments are quite in accordance 
with the true policy and interests of Aus- 


tria. They do her honour, We know no 
more at present than is stated in this de- 
spatch, It is indeed all we can reasonably 
require—that Austria will support the in- 
dependence and integrity of Turkey, even 
to the extent of armed intervention, 
The Russians crossed the Pruth. Now, 
I remember rising in this House to inquire 
—and almost apologising for entertaining 
a doubt on such a matter—whether any 
formal protest had been entered against. 
this crossing of the Pruth? To my infi- 
nite astonishment I can find no protest 
whatever, At any rate, none appears in | 
Mr. Layard \ 
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the blue books as having been formally ad- 
dressed by the British Government to the 
Emperor of Russia. There is, indeed, 
some little talk at St. Petersburg, by Sir 
G. H. Seymour, about its being very 
wrong, that it would not do, that it had 
ereated a painful feeling in England, but 
there is no formal protest worthy of the 
nation. If we did not want open war, 
surely at that moment the Government 
might have said, in the most distinct and 
positive terms, to Russia, ** What you have’ 
done is a direct violation of treaties, a 
direct violation of international law, and 
we enter our formal protest against it.” 
No protest, as faras [ can see, was en- 
tered; and Russia was delighted to find 
that we did not take up the question as a 
great and powerful nation might have been 
supposed to have done—that we did not 
consider it ourselves, or permit the Porte 
to consider it, as a casus belli—that we 
were still willing to give her time to com- 
plete her preparations and to perfect her 
plans. What wrote Sir G. H. Seymour to 
Lord Clarendon in September ?— 

«The chances of a favourable issue are.further 
diminished by the belief indulged (as 1 know, 
upon certain grounds) by the Russian Cabinet, 
of its being impossible that the Turkish armies 
should hold together until the spring.” —[No. 119.] 
Here we find Russia candidly confessing her 
reason for wishing for delay. It was our 
utter neglect of the warnings which we 
had received from all sides—none more 
emphatic than those from Lord Stratford — 
that undoubtedly made Count Nesselrode 
observe to Sir G. H. Seymour, that ‘** he 
thought war would hardly be undertaken 
by the Government of a country professing 
such peaceable intentions, and so mani- 
festly interested in the cultivation of peace, 
as England.” Of course, that was the 
natural inference, after Russia had taken 
all these hostile steps, after she had made- 
all these warlike movements, without any 
formal protest. I regret that the time I 
have already taken up prevents me reading 
to the House several of Lord Stratford de 
Redelitfe’s despatches. They are amongst 
the most interesting and able documents 
in the collection of State papers published, 
and have, no doubt, been amongst those 
which have attracted most attention from 
hon. Members. They are full of warns 
ings to the Government against the evil— 
nay, fatal—effects of their undecided and 
vacillating policy. I will only quote from 
one sent home in August. Lord Stratford 
writes ;— doudw 
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‘When at a later period the Russian troops | withstanding that Government were then 
were about to enter the Principalities, I implored | sequainted with a state of things which 
your Lordship with increased earnestness to con- | drativel Ned th wo 
template the Eastern question in all its magnitude, | '™P ery Canes: Spon’ wow place 
and to pursue a course of policy which would themselves in a position to meet any events 
successively enlist every kind of exertion in favour | which might occur, they failed to take 
of a triumphant issue.”—[No. 70.] those precautions which the emergency 
That is but one of these warnings. They | required, and to assume that attitude 
are innumerable. I will not trouble the | which the honour of this country and, let 
House with more, but merely express my | me add, the interests of peace, required. 
confident belief that the House will agree ,The Government themselves admit the 
with me in saying that no exertions have errors they committed. I judge them by 
been wanting on thé part of Her Majesty’s | their own confessions. Sir G. H. Sey- 
Ambassador at Constantinople to open the | mour, in more than one despatch, apolo- 
eves of the Government to the danger | gises for having accepted assurances from 
which then threatened the Turkish empire, | the Russian Cabinet, whilst facts were di- 
chiefly from our own want of decision. rectly at variance with them; and Her 

Even when compelled to take any de- | Majesty's Ministers themselves are com- 

cisive step, the Government still endea-' pelled to offer as an excuse for results 
voured to keep the real merits of the ques- | which they cannot deny, that they placed 
tion out of sight—you could never be | too much confidence in, and were deceived 
brought to call things by their right names by, Russia. 
—the sham was carried on to the last,|~ I now come to the celebrated Vienna 
You appear to have been afraid to own note. It may be in the recollection of the 
what you were really doing. This system | House that I ventured to warn Her Ma- 
of equivocation was persevered in to such jesty’s Ministers last Session against the 
an extent that, even when you had up the course they were taking in reference to 
fleet, instead of boldly proclaiming the | that celebrated document. I pointed out 
reason for that step, you declared that it | to them the palpable error they were com- 
was sumnioned to Constantinople to pro- mitting, and the difficulties they were in- 
tect British lives and British property. | evitably preparing for themselves. Every 
British lives and British property! The prediction which I them made was soon 
fleet was not required to protcet British | afterwards verified. It was only by the 
lives and British property. They had | well-known circular of Count Nesselrode, 
never been in danger. 


Russia and 


Englishmen and | putting the Emperor’s own interpretation 
English property were, I am confident, as | upon the Vienna note, that this country 
safe in Constantinople then as they would was fortunately saved from committing a 
have been in any part of England. Lord great and manifest act of injustice. f 
Stratford de Redcliffe could not accept | warned the Government that, by obtain- 
this pretence without alluding to it in a, ing the consent of Russia to that note be- 
despatch, couched, it appears to me, in| fore they had consulted Turkey, whose in- 
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somewhat ironical terms, not very respect- 
ful to’ the Government. He writes in Oc- 
tuber to the Earl of Clarendon :— 


“Tam deeply sensible of the interest so liberally 
displayed by Her Majesty’s Government in the 
preservation of British lives and property at Con- 


stantinople. . . . . It is with reference to 
your Lordship’s despatch of the 23rd ultimo, that 
I express this sentiment, which authorises me to 
consider the presence of Ler Majesty’s squadron 
here, if I thought proper to require it, as intended 
to embrace the protection of the Sultan also, in 
case of need.” 

So, after all, the fleet was not brought up 
to protect British lives and property, but 
to protect the Sultan. 

I trust I have said enough to show that, 
notwithstanding repeated warnings—unot- 
withstanding positive facts, brought to the 
notice of the Government, not by vulgar 
rumour, but by their own agents—not- 


terests were directly concerned, and who 
had to sign the note, they exposed them- 
selves to the danger of having to foree 
upon Turkey a document which might be 
most’ detrimental to her. An assertion 
has since been hazarded by Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign ‘Affairs, 
that Turkey had been consulted, but when 
| the noble Earl was pressed upon the sub- 
ject. he assumed a somewhat non mi ri- 
| cordo tone, and admitted that he could 
not tell whether she had been so consulted 
or not. The House will, doubtless, re- 
member the career of the note to which 
I allude, although any attempt to follow 
the various notes described in the blue 
books would be difficult enough. With a 
Constantinople note, and a Vienna note, 
and a Paris note, and a London nate, 








flying, shuttlecock fashion, backwards and 
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forwards over Europe, I am not surprised 
that the noble Earl should be forgetful of 
the real merits of the question. The point 
is this—was the Vienna note communi- 
cated or not to the Turkish Government or 
to the Turkish Minister before it was com- 
municated to and accepted by the Russian 
Government? The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London ia his speech 
of last year admitted to the House that 
the Russian Government had aecepted the 
note, which had then been forwarded to 
the Porte, and stated that there was con- 
sequently every reason to hope that the 
question would be settled—not mentioning 
a word about Turkey’s acceptance. What 
was, therefore, our position ? why, instead 
of remaining the allies of Turkey, we be- 
came the allies of Russia. The note, 


whether framed or not by the British. 
Government, was proposed by us. Ilav- 


ing been submitted to one party and ac- 
cepted, we are bound then to make the 
other party accept it; and so we should, 
in spite of Lord Stratford and Lord Cow- 
ley’s remonstrances, if Count Nesselrode’s 
circular had not shown the immense injus- 
tice we were about to commit. 

It is not necessary to trouble the House 
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consulted ! although, when pressed a little, 
he admits that he knows nothing about it ! 
It does appear most extraordinary that the 
Foreign Secretary, considering the great 
importance of tnis question, should be 
writing on the 18th of October (the month 
after the Vienna note) to inquire of Lord 
Westmoreland whether the Turkish Mi- 
nister had or had not been invited to the 
Vienna conferences, I will also on this 
question take the Government’s condemna- 
tion from their own mouths. They admit 
themselves that the Vienna note was a 
great mistake. 

I now come to another point. It has 
been said, ‘* It is all very well to condemn 
the Government fur not taking stronger 
measures, but we could not get France to 
go with us.’’ I will prove, by quotations 
from despatch after despatch, that every 
proposal to take active and energetic mea- 
sures, from the very first sending of the 
French fleet to the Greek waters to the 
| ultimate entry of the combined fleets into 
the Black Sea, came from Franee. Ina 
despatch dated the 28th of January, Lord 
'Cowley announces the intention of the 
| French Government to send their fleet into 
‘the Bay of Salamis. On June the 7th, 





with all the despatches which show that | Count Walewski communicated to the Earl 
the Turkish Government was not consulted. | of Clarendon, a despatch from M. Drouyn 
I will only quote two. On the 13th of de Lhuys, in which he said :— 

August, Lord Stratford writes to Lord Cla-| «we never doubted that, from the moment 
rendon to say that, on receiving his Lord- | when the Government of Her Britannic Majesty 


ship’s instructions (with reference to the 


Vienna note), he waited on Reshid Pasha, | 


and reminded him of the intelligence which 
had arrived from St. Petersburg the day 
before by telegraph, purporting that the 
Emperor of Russia had signified his readi- 
ness to accept that note. Here, then, is 
roof, in Lord Stratford’s own words, that 
eshid Pasha had not been consulted, for 
he (the Ambassador) was instructed to 
ress the acceptance of the note on the 
orte. Lord Clarendon, on September 
10th, in writing to Lord Stratford, 
gays :— 
“Reshid Pasha appears to complain that the 
Porte was not consulted, and I have to observe 


should share in our apprehensions, common inte- 
rests,and an equal desire to maintain the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman empire in their 
present condition, would unite the efforts of France 
and of England for the attainment of the same 
object. It is in this confidence, which has been 
| so fully justified, that I drew up, by the Emperor's 
| orders, M. de la Cour’s instructions, and that I 
| gave to him, under date of March 22nd, authority 


to call the French fleet to the Dardanelles.” 


|He proposed to Lord Clarendon to give 
similar instructions. So much for the 
second step: now for the third. On the 
2nd of August, Lord Clarendon, in a de- 
spatch to Lord Cowley, writes that, in an 
interview on the 30th of July,-— 


“ Count Walewski informs me that he had re- 


that the course previously pursued by the Porte, | ceived instructions to propose to Ler Majesty's 
when a proposal for settlement was submitted to Government that, in the event of Russia not 
it, appeared to render subsequent consultation accepting, within a very short time, or not showing 
inexpedient, as leading only to further loss of , herself well disposed to accept, the measures of 


time.” . 


Here it is admitted by Lord Clarendon 
that the Turkish Minister had not been 
consulted. And yet we have the noble 
Earl saying in another place that he had 
every reason te believe that the Porte was 


Mr. Layard 


conciliation submitted to her, the fleets of France 
j and England should, without delay, receive orders 
| to enter the Dardanelles upon the first demand of 
| the Porte. I told Count Walewski that I adhered 
| to the opinion I had several times expressed to 

him upon this subject, and that I could see no 
| advantage in hypothetical agreements, which 
| would never supersede subsequent discussion and 
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deliberation between our respective Gover ts, 
nor materially influence their decision upon events 
as they arose.” 
I confess that the noble Earl’s arguments 
do not appear to me to be of a very intel- 
ligible nature. On the Ist of September 
we find M. Drouyn de Lhuys writing to 
Count Walewski— 

“The Emperor is of opinion that we should no 
longer delay asking the Porte that our naval 


forces, without passing the castles, may anchor at 
the entrance of the Dardanelles.” 


On the 23rd of September, Lord Clarendon 
tells Lord Cowley— 

“ that Count Walewski informed the Earl of 
Aberdeen (who was present at the interview) and 
himself that his Government, with reference to 
the crisis which appeared to be imminent, thought 
it indispensably necessary that both fleets should 
be ordered up to Constantinople, and his Excel- 
lency added that he was directed to ask for the 
immediate decision of Her Majesty’s Government, 
in order that no time might be lost in sending 
instructions to the Ambassadors and Admirals.” 


And finally, in a despatch from Lord Cow. 
ley to Lord Clarendon, dated the 16th of 
December, we find the French Government 
proposing that the combined fleets should 
issue from the Bosphorus, and sweep the 
Black Sea of all Russian vessels. I say, 


then, what truth can there be in the alle- 


gation that the French were not prepared 


to co-operate with us, and to take decisive 


measures? | am perfectly astounded that 
such an assertion should have been made 
in defiance of the truth ; for when we come 
to compare dates and facts, we find every 
proposal, as I have shown, step by step, 
from the sending of the French fleet to 
Salamis to the entrance of the allied fleets 
into the Black Sea, has come from the 
French Government. And, Sir, as we 
are now discussing the conduct of the 
French Government, I trust it will not 
be deemed presumptuous in me to bear 
my humble, though hearty, testimony to 
the extreme honesty, and straightforward 
and honourable conduct of the French 
Emperor in all these transactions; and, 
let me add, of his Minister, because I 
know in this country doubts have some- 
times been entertained whether the Empe- 
ror and his Minister were of the same 
opinion. I find, on reference to the de- 
spatches of Lord Cowley, that he affords 
us the means of contradicting any such 
insinuation; for, in order to remove all 
doubt that could possibly exist on the sub- 
ject, we find him going in person to the 
Emperor, after interviews with M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, and receiving the most distinct 
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' and positive assurances from His Majesty 
himself that his opinions were strictly in 
accordance with those of his Minister. I 
am equally desirous of testifying to the 
extreme ability which the State documents 
of that eminent Minister (M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys) display; and I admit with regret 
—I may almost say shame—that they do 
offer a strong contrast to the State papers 
of the English Government. And while 
thus speaking of the share which the Em- 
peror and his Minister have had in these 
transactions I trust I may be permitted to 
call the attention of the House to another 
person who has played a very distinguished 
part in them. I mean Lord Cowley. I 
do think that my noble Friend has dis- 
played very consummate ability. If any 
one has come out of them with credit to 
himself and honour to his country, it is he. 
He has written but few despatches, but all 
are to the point. All that he foretold came 
to pass, The way in which he has ma- 
naged our relations with the Emperor of 
the French and his Government in all 
these difficult and delicate transactions is 
deserving of the highest praise; and I 
have the more satisfaction in bringing 
these facts to the notice of the House as 
I cannot forget that the appointment, when 
made, was considered to have been made 
in a somewhat irregular manner by the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London. | 

Having thus disposed of the excuse that 
we could not act earlier in a more decisive 
manner, on account of the want of eo-ope- 
ration of the French Government, I come 
to a very important event, which has thrown 
upon us considerable diseredit—I mean the 
unfortunate affair of Sinope. I confess 
that it appears to me that that affair de- 
mands considerable explanation. We are 
told by a despatch of the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that 
it was not merely an attack on Turkey, but 
an attack on the honour of England. The 
Emperor of the French and his Govern- 
ment have declared the same thing with 
regard to France. I trust, therefore, that 
the House will bear with me whilst I com- 
pare dates with reference to this: melan- 
choly event. I have little doubt that they 
will agree with me in thinking that very 
full explanations are needed. Lord Cla- 
rendon wrote to Lord Cowley on the 7th 
of Octuber; it must be borne in mind that 
the battle of Sinope took place on the 30th 
of November :— 





“It, therefore, appears advisable to Her-Majes- 
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ty’s Government that general instructions should 
be given to the Ambassadors and Admirals to 
employ the combined fleets in whatever manner, 
and at whatever place they may think necessary 
for defending the Turkish territory against direct 
aggression. If the Russian fleet were to come 
out of Sebastopol, the fleets would, as a matter of 
course, pass through the Bosphorus.” 


On the 8th of October, instructions in this 
sense are sent to Lord Stratford, and Ad- 
miral Dundas is directed to inform the 
Russian Admiral commanding at Sebas- 
topol— 

“ that if the Russian fleet should come out of that 
port for the purpose of landing troops on any por- 
tion of the Turkish territory, or of committing 
any act of overt hostility against the Porte, his 
orders are to protect the Sul:an’s dominions from 
attacks ; and he was to express a hope that no 
Measures would be resorted to by the Russian 
Admiral that would endanger the peaceful rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Russia.” 


I find, by a despatch to Lord Clarendon, 
dated November 5, that Lord Stratford, 
acting, as he appears to have believed, in 
accordance with instructions from home, 
had prevented the Porte from carrying out 
their intention of sending a large fleet into 
the Black Sea. He writes :— 


“ T have succeeded in dissuading the Porte from 
sending a detachment of line-of-battle ships and 
sailing frigates into the Black Sea at this moment, 
and, also, in obtaining the transmission of orders 
to Omar Pasha to postpone any attempt which he 
may have in contemplation to pass the Danube at 
the head of his army ; and to Selim Pasha on the 
Asiatic frontier, to keep as much as possible on 
the defensive for the present. But I cannot an- 
swer for the strict execution of these repressive 
instructions ; and I am not without apprehension 
that such interference with the plans of the com- 
manders-in-chief may embarrass their proceedings, 
and give an unfair advantage to their opponents. 
. . « « It is impossible not to view with regret 
and anxiety this prolonged state of vacillation be- 
tween peace and war. However well meant our | 
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opinion that the instructions sent to the Ambas- 
sadors and Admirals would have justified them in 
giving material support to the Turkish squadron, 
had any French or English vessels been near 
enough to do 80.” 


In a despateh, dated December 4, addressed 
to the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Stratford 
de Redclitfe says :— 

“ Two frigates under Ottoman colours, one of 

them belonging to a Turkish steam navigation 
company, have been captured by the Russians, 
who in their turn have undergone some loss of 
men. 
The House will see, by referring to the 
despatches of Mr. Guarracino, our Consul 
at Samsoun, that information relative fo 
the Russian fleet being in the Black Sea 
was communicated on the 24th of Nuvem- 
ber, on the 25th of November, and again 
on the 26th of November, to the Embassy 
at Constantinople; and allowing the ut- 
most time for transmission, it must have 
reached in time to-have allowed the com- 
bined fleets to prevent the catastrophe. 

So far back as October the Admirals 
must have been in a position to prevent 
the attack on the Turkish flect. hat I 
wish to know is, what became of the in- 
| structions sent out from England on the 
'8th October, which must have reached 
Constantinople about the 20th of the same 
month? Why were they not acted upon ? 
Rumours of Russian ships of the line being 
in the Black Sea had prevailed for some 
time, and it appears to me that it would 
have been very easy to have sent a steamer 
to see whether such were really the case 
or not. Lord Stratford writes:— - 

“Rumours of Russian ships of the line being 
at sea have occasionally prevailed for some time. 
Uncertainty of information, a wish to avoid as 
jong as possible the ch of a collision, the 
arrival of a new French Ambassador, and the 











efforts may be, it is impossible not to deny the | state of the weather, were natural causes of de- 
embarrassment which they occasion to the Porte | mur in coming to a decision as to sending the 
under its present circumstances ; and it is, there- | squadrons into the Black Sea at this time of year.” 
fore, to be hoped that some manifestations of i : 
reluctance at the Porte to continue in a state of Then, in speaking of the catastrophe, his 
such dangerous indecision may be viewed with Lordship says :— 

friendly indulgence.”—[No. 252.] “ Our first thought was to send out a sufficient 


. . | force to Sinope, with the view of delivering the 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, like an ho- town and port from whatever portion of the Rus- 


nourable man, did what he was commanded sian squadron might have remained there after 
to do, and obeyed his instruetions by pre- | the action.” 
venting the Porte sending out that fleet 


which might have prevented the attack at seme nani eee 8 eet 


ve ¢ bat -*t are the "he Ge. “ The extreme probability that such a measure 
nity © any sue act, and warns the Go- would have led immediately to war with Russia— 
vernment of its consequences. On the 12th ‘a result which Her Majesty's Government are 


of December, after the event of Sinope, | anxious, if it be possible, to avoid—inelined us to 
we have a despatch from Lord Cowley to take the preliminary step which 1 have stated 
the Earl of Clarendon, in which he says :— | above. 

-.“ Both the Emperor and his Minister are ual what -use, then, were the instraetions to 
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defend at all cost the Turkish fleet ? Were 
Her Majesty’s Government so intent on 
preserving peace that they would not allow 
the fleet to go out to prevent that terrible 
catastrophe, or even to go out afterwards 
to see what had been done? Why on 
earth, therefore, I ask, were those instruc- 
tions sent out to Admiral Dundas on the 
8th October ? Lord Stratford betrays the 
secret ; they were rendered null and void 
by this extraordinary determination to 
avoid collision at any risk and every sacri- 
fice. Was this an honourable way to pre- 
serve peace? On the 20th of Deeember 
the Earl of Clarendon thus writes to Lurd 
Stratford de Redcliffe :— 

“T have to state to your Excellency, in reply 
to your despatch of the 5th instant, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government agree in your opinion that a 
complete inquiry should be instituted into the cir- 
cumstances which preceded and attended the late 
fatal occurrence at Sinope; as it would seem, 
from the reports inclosed in your despatch, that, 
if timely notice had: been conveyed to Constanti- 
nople of the Russian force that was cruising off 


Sinope, the catastrophe which ensued might have 


been averted by the combined fleets.” 


I assert that such an inquiry is necessary, 
and that the country have a right to de- 
mand the fullest explanations on the sub- 
jeet from Her Majesty’s Government. 

I do not pretend to condemn the Rus- 
sians for attacking and destroying the 
Turki~h fleet at Sinope. They were at 
war: they declared they were at war, and 
we knew they were at war. On their side 
there were no shams and idle pretences. 
They were engaged in hostilities against 
Turkey, and had a right to avail them- 
selves of every occurrence which gave 
them an advantage over their enemy. I 
condemn the affair at Sinope, because I 
believe it to have been a most barbarous 
and unnecessary massacre. Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe says it was accompanied 
by most uncalled-for acts of barbarity, and 


any British officer will tell you that the’ 


Turkish vessels, greatly inferior in num- 
bers and in size to those of the Russians, 
might have been captured without half the 
slaughter. And so they would have been 
had they been attacked by a brave and 
generous enemy! To show the extreme 
barbarity with which the Russians acted, 
I may mention an incident which [ have 
from a good souree, and which deserves 
being brought to the notice of the House. 
After the battle had ceased, and the un- 
furtunate Turkish vessels had been all 
sunk, the Russians manned their yards to 


celebrate their ill-gained victory. Spying 
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a few miserable men still clinging to the 
floating masts and spars to save their lives, 
they sent boats to pick up those who were 
still in a state to swell their triumph at 
Odessa, and then, loading their guns with 
grape, they swept away the rest from the 
wrecks. What a contrast to this act of 
brutality was afforded by the noble conduct 
of the commander of a Turkish frigate, 
who, when he saw there was no choice 
between death and dishonour, gave leave 
to all those who wished to quit his vessel 
to go on shore, and then, to prevent his 
orders being disobeyed, put the torch him- 
self to the powder magazine and blew up 
his ship! Talk of this being a war in the 
cause of Christianity ! it is not hard to say 
who have behaved most like infidels ! 

I have now gone through the principal 
questions connected with this most impor- 
tant subject, and I think the House will 
agree with me that I have made out my 
ease. Her Majesty's Government must 
admit it, as I have quoted their own words, 
I take their condemnation out of their own 
mouths. They have admitted, that every 
step which they took was a mistake from the 
very beginning. With regard to the way in 
which they ought to have dealt with these 
difficulties in the first instance, and when 
there was still time to preserve peace, they 
own that they were completely deceived by 
Count Nesselrode’s assurances. As to the 
manner in which they ought to have con- 
ducted the negotiation, they admit that 
the Vienna note was a great error; and 
with respect to the mode in which they 
ought to have met hostilities when war 
commenced, they declare that the affair at 
Sinope demands a searching iuquiry and 
full explanation. ; 

Having thus passed in review the past 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government, I 
now come to what is really at this moment 
the most important question—what are the 
Government going to do? We are told 
that we are not at peace, that we are not 
at war, and that we are not neutral. This 
situation does certainly seem most anoma- 
lous; but, in order to show that it is not 
quite novel, the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government cites the state of the rela- 
lations between Turkey and the great 
Powers at the time of the battle of Nava- 
rina, It does certainly appear to me that 
this is a very extraordmary analogy to 
make. It is clear that we are not in the 
position that the great Powers were then ; 
we must, therefore, be in the position that 
Turkey occupied at that period. I ask 
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any man in his senses whether, if Turkey 
had been a strong Power, she would have 
received that insult—the destruction of her 
fleet—without declaring war? Why did 
she not declare war? Because she dared 
not. If the noble Earl’s simile, therefore, 
means anything, it is that Russia has in- 
sulted us, and we are too weak to resist 
the insult, But I will willingly seek ano- 
ther cause for this anomalous state in 
which we now are, and I have no difficulty 
in finding it, Ministers are still hoping 
that some unexpected and _providential 
event may lead to a patching up of the 
differences between Turkey and Russia. 1 
am as anxious as any one that means 
should be found to preserve peace, if that 
peace can be concluded on terms consistent 
with the honour and interests of England, 
and with the full redress of the wrongs 
which Turkey has suffered. But I have, 
unfortunately, no difficulty in knowing what 
those terms would be after the acknow- 
ledgment made by the noble Lord, two 
nights ago, that the letter published in 
the French official paper, and purporting 
to be from the Emperor of France to the 
Emperor of Russia, was a genuine docu- 
meut, that it had been submitted to the 
English Government before being sent, 
and that Her Majesty’s Ministers agreed 
to its contents, Now, the terms offered 
to the Czar appear to be, that there shall 
be a simultaneous withdrawal of the Rus- 
sian troops from the Principalities, and of 
the combined fleets from the Black Sea, 
and that Russia shall negotiate with Tur- 
ey alone. 
to me to include the very principles for 
which we have hitherto been contending. 
Her Majesty's Government have declared, 
that our Acet hus not gone into the Black 
Sea with any hostile intention, and there- 
fore we are not in the same position as 
Russia. As, however, no one can deny 
that we have committed an act of hostility 
hy entering the Black Sea in-the mauner 
we have dune, I will not press that point. 
But as to the proposal to concede the claim 
of the Czar to negotiate alone with the 
Porte, why, anybody who is acquainted 
with the relations between Russia and 
Turkey, is aware that this is the point for 
which Russia has contended from the ear- 
liest times. It is what she has always in- 
sisted upon—that no European Power has 
any right to prevent her from interfering 
with the affairs of the Porte. It is by this 


claim that she has hitherto prevented Tur- 
key from being taken into the family of 
Mr. Layard 
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European nations; and we know that to 
maintain this arrogant pretension, she con- 
trived to exclude Turkey from those nego- 
tiations which led to the treaty of Vienna. 
No longer ago than the 19th of November, 
Sir H, Seymour wrote, that ** Count Nes- 
selrode wished to remind him, that there 
was no instance of a Turkish plenipoten- 
tiary having taken part in deliberations 
having an European character.’’ And on 
the 2nd of January of this year, he de- 
elared that Russia ‘* would never suffer 
any power to interfere between herself and 
the Porte, as it would be contrary to the 
praetice which had prevailed for the last 
century, were they to negotiate other- 
wise than directly with the Sultan's Go- 
vernment.’’ This is the most vital point 
with Russia. If she had been allowed to 
negotiate alone with Turkey, she would 
have gladly given her better terms, and 
the affair would have been settled long 
ago, True, it is declared that any con- 
vention between Turkey and Russia is to 
be submitted to a conference of the repre- 
sentatives of the four Powers. But ean 
any one doubt that every effort will be 
made, by bribes and threats, to compel the 
Turkish Plenipotentiary to consent te a 
disadvantageous agreement, and, if we 
venture to resist it, we may be involved in 
a war such as we are now trying to shuffle 
out of. Sir, nothing is said as to existing 
treatics and the status guo ante bellum. 
On the contrary, we are led to believe 
that the Government are ready to nego- 
tiate on the fvoting of existing treaties 
and the status quo ante bellum. Sir, if I 
know anything of this country, if I know 
anything of Englishmen, after all the sa- 
erifices we have made, and the losses to 
which we have been exposed—after all 
the blood that has been shed, and after all 
Turkey has suffered, in consequence of 
these Russian aggressions—they will not 
permit the Government to open negotia- 
tions on such a footing. Sir, I would 
oppose Ministers were such to be the case, 
in every way my humble means and 
abilities would permit ;—and I am sure 
that there are those in this House who 
would help me. What are these treaties ? 
Why, they are the very treaties which 
have given rise to all these difficulties— 
those which Count Nesselrode cites as the 
basis of his demands, Interpret them as 
you like; he has told you what interpreta- 
tion Russia puts on them. He declares 
that the treaty of Kainardji gives Russia 
what she claims. Are you then to con- 
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eede to Russia the power of putting her 
own construction on those treaties? Are 
you to renew those treaties which have 
given rise to all this mischief, to all these 
retensions, and which have brought Eu- 
rope to the brink of a war? What was 
the status quo ante bellum? The power 
of Russia to interfere in the Danubian 
Principalities to the extent of an almost 
admitted sovereignty over them—to shut 
out from the Black Sea all fleets except 
her own, converting it into a mare clau- 
sum—her arrogant domination over Cir- 
eassia on the most unjustifiable grounds— 
her exclusion of our commerce from the 
whole of that coast—the monopoly of the 
navigation of the Danube, Such was the 
status quo ante bellum. 

As I have alluded to the cluim of Russia 
with regard to the Danube, I cannot help 
reminding the House that last year I ven- 
tured to ask the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of Londou whether the infor- 
mation was correct as to Russia’s having 
impeded the navigation of that.river? I 
did not ask that question from any desire 
of bringing myself to the notice of the 
Tlouse, but because it was necessary at 


that time to show that Russia was acting | 


upon a great system, of which the obstrue- 
tion of the Danube to the commerce of 
foreign nations was a part. The noble 
Lord replied, that it was very true the 
navigation had been impeded, in conse- 
quence of an overflowing of the waters, 
but that Russia had nothing at all to do 
with it. An hon. Member on the other 
side of the House, not being satisfied with 
this answer, rose two or three nights after 
and repeated the question. The noble 
Lord was absent, and the Government was 
fortunately represented by anvther noble 
Lord, who is remarkable for the lucid and 
straightforward manner in which he replies 
to such questions, and for his boldness in 
speaking the trath even when Russia is 
concerned, My noble Friend the Member 
for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) at 
onee, in a most masterly manner, gave the 
House a whole history of the matter. He 
told us that fur months—nay, years—we 
had been remonstrating against the pro- 
ceedings of Russia on the Danube; that 
through her wilfal neglect the mouths of 
that river had been silted up; that as long 
as Turkey had possession of them they 
had been kept open for our shipping. The 
statements of the noble Lord were com- 
pletely confirmed by the papers which were 
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afterwards laid on the table. I submit 
that if a Member rises to put a serious 
question to Ministers, he should not be 
treated in the manner I have deseribed. 
If the question be an idle question, it is 
but right that it should receive an idle 
answer; but if it be asked for a good and 
useful purpose, it is but right that it should 
be answered in a straightforward manner. 
- To return, Sir, to the status quo ante 
I maintain, that if the Govern- 
ment consent to return to the former state 
of things, we shal] be in a far worse posi- 
tion with regard to Russia than we have 
ever been. As negotiations proceed, Russia 
appears to increase her claims. Every 
fresh proposal she makes is worse than the 
last, and it would really seem that the Go- 
vernment, thinking that she cannot well go 
further, is now ready to accede to her 
demands. Sir, after all we have endured, 
after all the blood that has been shed, 
unless we wish to have that blood upon our 
heads, and to render all the sacrifices that 
Turkey has been called upon to make of no 
avail, we are bound to carry the war in 
which we have embarked to a satisfactory 
issue, and we must have sume palpable and 
tangible results from it. Among these 
results we must have the destruction of the 
existing treaties and of the status quo ante 
bellum. Russia must no longer have it in 
her power to interfere in the internal-ad- 
wivistration of Turkey, and thus to en- 
danger the peace of Europe. Until Mol- 


' davia, Wallachia, and Servia are freed from 


the dangerous protectorate of Rus-ia— 
until the navigation of the Danube is com- 
pletely thrown open—until the Black Sea 
is no longer a mare clausum—until Cir- 
cassia is declared free to our trade—until 
the passes of the Caucasus are closed 
against the entry of Russia into the centre 
of Asia—and until the Emperor can no 
longer claim the right of protecting the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan—no peace 
with Russia can be otherwise than dis- 
honourable, or can but lead sooner or later 
to the very evils which we are now going 
to war to avoid. «is long as Russia retains 
her present hold upon the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, she ean at all times exert her 
pernicious influence upon the Christian po- 
pulation of Turkey. I have no fear of a 
Russian invasion of India; but you must 
remember that, as long as Russia holds the 
Caueasus, she possesses the high rvad into 
Central Asia, and that she can bring her 
influence and intrigues to bear upon our 
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Indian population, rendering any other 
tenure than a military tenure impossible in 
India. 

I have been told that it is impossible for 
Mussulmans to rule over a Christian popu- 
lation in Europe, and that, whether they 
have justice on their side or not, they can- 
not be tolerated any longer. I must eon- 
fess that | heard this remark from the hon. 
Member for the West Riding with great 
surprise, for it applies in one of two ways. 
If it infers that a numerically smaller race 
should not rule over a larger race from 
which it differs in religion—that there is 
some universal law against such a state of 
things—then I ask what do you say of our 
tenure of India? If I understand the hon. 
Member to mean that Mussulmans are 
placed beyond the pale of the law, and are 
to be considered the lawful prey of Chris- 
tians, then what becomes of his eloquent 
declamation in favour of the oppressed 
races of India—not only Mussulmans, but 
Pagans? how can he object to what he has 
termed the massacres in Burmah and Bor- 
neo? I know that a very humble work 
which 1 have had the honour of publishing 
has been quoted against me. as proving 
that the Parks are unworthy to govern. 
But the statements that work contains re- 
quire some explanation. The Nestorian 
massacre, it nust be remembered, was not 
eommitted by the Turks, but by rebel 
Kurdish tribes; and the Porte waged a 
costly war against their chief, Beder Khan 
Bey, to punish him for this very massacre. 
The three wars in which the Porte has 
been engaged of late years have been in 
defence of the Christians. The war in 
Albania was undertaken because the in- 
habitants had committed atrocities on 
Christians. The war in Bosnia was en- 
tered into for the purpose of compelling 
the Mussulmans of that province to admit 
Christians to the rights granted to the 
other Christian subjects of the Sultan, but 
which had not before been enforced in 
Busnia, ewing to the peculiar nature of the 
tenure of land and the opposition of the 
feudal landowners. Aftér a severe strug- 
gle the campaign was brought to a suc- 
cessful issue by Omar Pasha. 

- No doubt barbarous acts of oppression 
are committed in Turkey. I have unfor- 


tunately too often witnessed them myself. 
No man regrets them more than I do, and 
no man has endeavoured to do more to 
prevent their recurrence. But one thing 1 
will say, that, whenever such cases have 
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been brought to the notice of the Sultan 
or of his Ministers, immediate redress has 
been afforded, and no one who has had 
communications with the Sultan, or with 
many of those men who have of late years 
been his advisers, can be ignorant of his 
humane and enlightened character, and 
his desire to place all his subjects on the 
same footing of equality. Look what a 
vast change has taken place in Turkey 
during the last fifteen years. We all re- 
member the glowing description given last 
i year by the noble Lord the Member for 
| Tiverton of the improvements which have 
| been going on in that country. I cannot 
| perhaps go quite so far as my noble Friend 
' did on that occasion, but still 1 must say 
that there has been very great improve- 
ment. When I consider that the Turkish 
‘Government has to deal with a great 
variety of races, professing different reli- 
gions and speaking different languages, I 
cannot but wonder at what has been 
effected, though admitting that much more 
remains to be accomplished. Talk of Rus- 
sia! Why, she has been endeavouring to 
advance ever since the time of Peter the 
Great, and yet is far behind Turkey in 
many respects, although the Government 
has far better materials to work upon, in a 
eompact people without any great differ: 
ences of religion, and looking upon their 
Emperor as a God upon earth, who has 
only to order to be obeyed. 

Look next at our trade with Turkey. 
Its increase has been almost incredible ; in 
that respect no nation ean be compared 
with her, for it has increased within little 
more than ten years from half a million to 
three millions. I am told that much of 
this trade is not actually carried on with 
Turkey, but through Turkey with Central 
Asia. Undoubtedly it is. But I ask why 
did not that trade exist before? Because 
we had not the liberal transit-dues now 
levied by the Porte, and the encourage- 
ment and protection of late granted to our 

merchants. To these causes we owe this 
, enormous inerease. If you allow the Sul- 
tan to proceed with his reforms, and will 
save him from the interference of Russia, 
hostile to all Turkish intereourse with Eu- 
rope, and to all internal improvements, our 
; trade will be increased in a still greater 
' ratio. The same remark applies to the 
trade of France. Look, again, at the in- 
crease of wealth among the Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey. We hear much of the 
great prosperity of the Greeks—of their 
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commercial establishments scattered over 
the world from New York to Caleutta—of 
their activity and. enterprise. But are 
they the Greeks of Grecece? No; they 
are the Greeks of Turkey, and owe their 
prosperity to protection and immunities 
they have enjoyed under the rule of the 
Sultan. Another most important feature 
in Turkey is the toleration extended to all 
religions. I stated last year that one of 
its consequences was the increase of Pro- 
testantism, and that it was mostly to check 
this growing spirit of religious inquiry 
that Prince Menchikoff was sent to 
insist upon the Emperor’s claims to the 
protection of the subjects of the Sultan 
professing the Greek religion. 
this statement fully confirmed by Lord 
Stratford in one of his despatches. The 
jealousy of Russia extends equally to Ca- 
tholicism. 

We are told that the time is come when 
we must put the Greeks in the place of the 
Mussulmans, and that the Byzantine em- 
pire must be restored, with its seat at Con- 
stantinople. It is high time for the House 
to become aware how preposterous is such 
an idea. ‘Where do you find the Greeks ? 
I stated last year that there were a million 
and three quarters of Greeks in the Turk- 
ish empire, but I now learn from the most 
authentic sources that they do not exceed 
a million. Are we to set up such a miser- 
able sham of a constitutional Government 
at Constantinople as that which exists at 
Athens? Are you to transpose the pre- 
sent Royal Family and its Greek Ministry 
to rele over the various races which inhabit 
the Turkish provinces in Europe ? Would 
you have the country more quiet, or would 
its inhabitants have less oppression and 
injustice to complain of ? Would not the 
different races cut each other’s throats 
in a ten times greater degree than they 
ever did under the Turkish rule? I do 
not stand here to defend a religion which 
is repugnant to my feelings and common 
sense, and which I believe to be false; but 
I do maintain that there are times when 
even the question of religion merges in 
that of right and wrong—justice and in- 
justice; and that we are bound in this 
instanee to consider the great. cause of 
truth, without reference to the Mahome- 
dans or to sects of any denomination. I 
am no advocate for the Turks. Find those 
who will govern better and are ready to be 
put in their place, and I am as willing as 
any man to see the change made, if it be 
for the benefit of civilisation and humanity. 
Another argument has, been put forth in 
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another place by a noble Earl (Earl Grey): 
for whose talents and knowledge I have 
the greatest admiration. He says it isa 
great pity that we ever interfered at all, 
that we should have allowed . Russia to, 
exact what terms she liked from Turkey, 
and that she might even have taken pus-. 
session of the Ottoman empire, as it is; 
against the law of nature that despotic 
nations should exist, as they contain in 
themselves the elements of decay, and that: 
Russia will consequently fall to pieces of. 
her own accord. Now, it appears to me 
that this is a most dangerous doctrine.. 
Where are you to stop Russia? Is she to: 
go on taking the whole world? I am 
ready to admit that no Government whose: 
institutions are based upon despotism, upon: 
principles which are inconsistent with hu- 
man intelligence, can eventually maintain 
itself. I have a conviction that it must. 
ultimately fall to pieces. But, unfurtu- 
nately, there is a question of time; we 
must consider how much evil such a sys- 
tem may produce to mankind before it pe-. 
rishes of itself. Had I lived in the time of, 
the invasion of the Goths, the Vandals, and 
the Huns, I might have foretold that those 
tribes could not introduce their barbarous 
manners and institutions into Europe; that 
they would inevitably in the end be either: 
destroyed or absorbed into the more eivi- 
lised races of Christendom. But before: 
that took place, with what blood did they. 
not deluge Europe! How many centuries: 
did they not throw back the eivilisation of 
mankind! So it may be with Russia, 
She may eventually fall to pieces. I:am 
convinced she will; but remember that 
in the meanwhile she may cause ineal- 
culable evils to mankind, and. may inflict 
a blow upon the liberties and civilisation of: 
Europe from which it may take centuries 
to recover. If we wish for an egample of: 
the effect of Russian domination, let me 
only turn to the inhabitants of the two un- 
fortunate provinees of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, which are declarcd to be under her 
protection against Turkish tyranny. L:t 
me ask whether it had not been better for: 
these men had they never been born than: 
to have fallen under Russian rule? I cons: 
sider the argument, however ‘ingenious, to 
be most dangerous, a tietio9 

I must be allowed now to say a few words 
on a very delicate subject. I approach it 
with some degree of reserve; but I feel it; 
necessary, when we are about to engage in: 
& great contest, that there should be no 
concealment. Tlie House will remember 


our want of success in the early period of 
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the Peninsular war—the example of Moore, 
the struggle between the Duke of Welling- 
ton and those at the head of affairs. We 
have seen in the papers on the table that 
disagreements of a very unfortunate na- 
ture have taken place between our Abassa- 
dor and Admiral at Constantinople. I do 
not say this in any invidious spirit, for the 
same differences exist between the French 
Admiral and Ambassador. But I do think 
that this country has the right to ask that 
these disagreements should cease, that the 
instructions of those who have charge of 
our diplomatic relations, and those to whom 
are confided our naval and military opera- 
tions, should be perfectly clear and dis- 
tinet. This has become the more neces- 
sary now that we are about to send to 
Turkey an auxiliary land force under a 

officer. It rests with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers that such should be the 
case. I perfectly agree with what my 
noble Friend the Member for the City of 
London stated the other evening, that the 
duties of those authorities should not clash; 
that those which the Admirals were called 
upon to perform were of a strictly profes- 
sional nature; and that, being responsible 
for their proper discharge, it remained with 
them to judge in what manner their instrue- 
tions were to be carried out. But when I 
understand from varivus sources, upon which 
I place the fullest reliance, that these dis- 
agreements have become matter of public 
notoriety in Constantinople, have got—I 
am sorry to be obliged to use the word— 
to a seandalous extent, and given rise 
to very painful impressions, I think it 
is but due to the country and to the 
canse in which we are embarked that 
means should be taken to prevent their 
recurrence. 

Sir, I have thus brought to the notice of 
the House what appear to me to be the 
most important topics connected with this 
momentous ‘question. I feel that I have 
trespassed too long upon the attention of 
the House, and I am deeply grateful for 
the kind indulgence which has been granted 
tome. I trust that we shall now hear 
such a statement from one of the Ministers 
of the Crown as will remove all further 
duubt as to the pusition we are really in. 
The country has a right to demand it. 
The country is prepared to do its duty 
if Her Majesty’s Government will but 
perform theirs. But one feeling prevails 


amongst men of all classes—not arising 

from what my hon, Friend the Member for 

Manchester has termed ‘‘the innate belli- 

cose spirit of Englishmen,” but from far 
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higher and nobler feelings—the conviction 
that we are about to be engaged in & great 
struggle in support of right against wrong, 
and for the maintenance of principles upon 
which our material interests, as well as the 
cause of civilisation and liberty itself, may 
depend. It was with such feelings that, 
with a general burst of unprémeditated 
enthusiasm, those brave men who marehed 
a few days ago on their way to embarca- 
tion for foreign service were followed 
through the streets of London. All were 
animated with the same spirit—those who 
were going out to shed their blood in 
a just cause, and those who, with true 
British heartiness, marked their approba- 
tion of the policy which sent them forth. 
Let the Government be true to the cause 
in which they have now entered; let 
them resolve to carry it to a speedy and 
satisfactory issue in a manner worthy of 
the honour and interests of England, and 
they will receive the undivided support of 
this great country. For myself, | hope 
never again to recur tv the painful 
topies which I have considered it my duty 
to bring before the House this evening. I 
am willing to forget what has passed in 
my hopes for the future, and it would ill 
become me, and those who think with me, 
if we did not, in such a crisis, tender to 
Her Majesty's Ministers our humble though 
very cordial support. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, I rise 
at once to follow the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury; but, before I address myself 
to the topics of his able speech, I think it 
my duty to answer those observations that 
he made just before he sat down. I, on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
am not disposed to throw myself and my 
colleagues upon the forbearance or indul- 
gence of the House. I appeal to its wis- 
dom and to its justice. We on our part 
are prepared to perform our duty. 1 hope 
the House of Commons will not fail to per- 
form its duty. If we have forfeited their 
confidence, or deserved their censure, it is 
not on the question of. going into Commit- 
tee of Supply, or by a sidelong communica- 


tion of disapprobation, that the House ought ~ 


to proceed, but, upon issue fairly joined, 
we should be enabled to aecertain whe- 
ther, with advantage to the State, possess- 


ing the confidence of the House, we can. 


continue to conduct public affairs, or ought 
to deliver them into other and abler hands. 
I beg leave to state that I am extremely 
glad that before we proceed to vote the 
Navy Estimates, I am not called upon, as 
I was in the early part of the evening, to 
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discuss whether the assistant-surgeons 
shall mess in the cockpit or the ward-room 
—that I am not ealled upun to discuss 
whether rum or whisky is the more healthy 
and palatable spirit. It is not to minute 
questions of that kind that your attention 
is now drawn; but, in a great crisis of 
public affairs, the question is fairly raised 
in a@ very able speech—What has been 
the conduct of the Government in the ne- 
gotiations which have taken place, what is 
their intention, and what is their policy ? 
Now, I must say that the tone of the hon. 
Gentleman is that of an accuser. He has 
said most distinetly, and repeated it, that he 
has made out his case. He went on to 
say that if we bad adopted a straightfor- 
ward policy we should not be in the po- 
sition in which we now are; and he talked 
of the excuses which he thought we should 
use. Now, I am not prepared to offer 
any excuses, nor am I prepared to admit 
that the position of this country by onr 
vacillation, as the hon. Member has termed. 
it, or by our hesitation in failing to advpte 
a straightforward course, is invoived in any 
danger or any risk. I say that the Go- 
vernment have done their very utmost to 
perform a solemn duty—to preserve the 
peace, if they eould possibly attain that 
great object consistently with the mainte- 
nance of the honour, of the country, and 
up to the present time we have succeeded. 
Now, Sir, the hen, Gentleman first alluded 
to the state of affairs in the early part of 
last year, and referred particularly to a 
despatch written by my noble Friend (Lord 
J. Russell) in February last. I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the 
policy at that time pursued by the British 
Government. The disputes at Constanti- 
nople had turned upon a question pending 
between Russia and France with respect 
to certain privileges claimed by both coun- 
tries at. Jerusalem and the Holy Sepnl- 
chre, and my noble Friend wrote a de- 
spateh which is well worthy the attention 
of the House. It did not appear to Her 
Majesty’s Government that it was prudent 
on the part of Great Britain to take an 
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place where Christ died for mankind, the thought 
ot such a spectacle is melancholy indced.” 

It was clearly not the interest of England , 
at that time to interfere, and it is very re-. 
markable that it was by the influence of. 
the British Ambassador, Lord Stratford de 
Redeliffe, that Turkey was persuaded to 

make arrangements which were satisfac- 

tory both to France and. Russia with re. 
gard to the matter in dispute. By the 

inflnence of England was terminated that 

controversy which threatened destruction 

to the intlepynsionce of Turkey. After 

that matter had been adjusted, a message 

was sent by Russia to Turkey, through 

the medium of Prince. Menchikoff, in a 

manner highly menacing, and which led 

Colouel Rose, at that time representing 

the English Government at Constantinople, 

to entertain very serious apprehensions 

with reference to the intentions of Russia.. 
Colonel Rose accordingly sent a despatch: 
to Admiral Dundas, then commanding the, 
English fleet at Malta, summoning him to 

hasten to the Dardanelles, and it. is al-. 
leged that there was some hesitation on the 

part of England in not at once coming to 

the resene of Turkey when her indepen- 

dence was first threatened. Now, how 

does the matter stand? Admiral Dundas, , 
exercising, as I think, a sound discretion, 

did not at once obey the summons of the 

British Envoy at Constantinople. Did 

Turkey suffer any inconvenience on that 

account, or was she subjected to any 

inconvenience by the hesitation of Admi- 

ral Dundas in obeying the summons of 

our Minister? So fur from it, that very 

shortly afterwards Colonel Rose, who had 

summoned Admiral Dundas to Constanti- 

nople, expressed his satisfaction that Ad- 

miral Dandas had not obeyed his summons 

—that he had not appeared in the Darda- 

nelles; and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, on: 
his arrival, received the. assurance of the 

Sultan that, far from regretting the delay in 

the appearance of the British flect, he was 

convinced the absence of the fleet had heen 

conducive to the advantage of the Turkish 

interests. The hon. Gentleman proceeded 





active part in. that eontroversy; and my 
noble Friend, in the despatch to whieh I | 
refer, wrote thus :-— 


to observe that too much reliance had been 
placed upon Russian assurances, and he, [. 
think, from the strong terms of censure 
he used, appears to think that the head of 





“We should deeply regret any dispute that) the Government is more particularly re 
might lead to conflict between two great Powers | sponsible for that misplaced confidence. 
of eet but when Ps reflect poset the yet Now, I can assure the House that there is 
1s Tor exclusive privileges on ® spot near whic? no one of the colleagues of my noble 
poe een MR od oscore-ccrnee™ ene Mee m * Friend Lord Aberdeen who is not prepared 


and goodwill towards men—when we see rival | hasta 
Churches contending for mastery on the very (fully to share all the responsibility of the. 
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course which was taken, and it would be 
most unjust to my noble Friend if it were 
not so. True confidence is not a plant of 
rapid growth, but, at the same time, dark 
and walignant suspicious do not quickly 
take root in generous minds; and it must 
not be forgotten that for a long series of 
years Russia was the ally, the faithful ally 
of this country—that she has shared in 
our dangers, partaken in our counsels, and 
that on many great occasions she has 
taken part in the victories and the strug- 
gles which have conduced to the honour of 
England and to the peace of Europe. It 
was not unnatural, therefore, when we 
réceived these assurances of Russia’s pa- 
cific intentions, and of the absence of any 
desire on her part to invade the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Turkey, that 
we should place confidence in assurances 
which were given solemnly and repeatedly. 
But how stands the fact with respect to 
dates and with regatd to our determination 
when Prince Menchikoff left Constanti- 
nople, after having assumed a tone and 
put forth demands which were utterly in- 
consistent with the independence of the 
Turkish Government? From that moment 
the suspicion, and more than the suspicion, 
of the Government was aroused; and if 
hon. Gentlemen will look to the dates, they 
will see that the English fleet was ordered 
to be sent to Besika Bay on the 31st of 
May, while the Danubian. Principalities 
were not entered by the Russian forces till 
the 7th of July. Again, are we always 
lagging behind, for that is the nature 
of the accusation which the hon. Gentle- 
man has brought against us? Why, by 
looking at the dates again, you will see 
that- our fleet was ordered to Constanti- 
nople on the 23rd of September, while the 
Porte did not declare war until the 26th. 
The order for the fleet to proceed to Con- 
stantinople was actually given in London 
before the Porte had declared war. The 
lion. Gentleman dwelt at some length on 
certain expressions i that despatch which 
ordered the fleet to enter the Darda- 
nelles. But the hon. Gentleman is per- 
feetly aware that by the obligations of the 
treaty of 1841 it was not open to the Bri- 
tish and French fleets to pass the Darda- 
nelles till the Porte had declared war. 
But feeling the necessity of making a 
demonstration on the earliest possible day, 
believing that the presence of the British 
fleet was necessary at that time for the 
protection of the Turkish Government, 
and relying on his belief that the Turkish 
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authorities would issue the necessary firman 
for the admission of the fleet into the Dar- 
danelles, he directed the British Ambas- 
sador to send for the fleet, and the fleet 
proceeded to Constantinople. 

And now with respect to the order for 
the ships being sent into the Blaek Sea. 
The hon. Gentleman has dwelt upon the 
disastrous affair of Sinope, and he thinks 
it might have been averted if the fleet had 
entered the Black Sea at an earlier period, 
and he went on to state that every step in 
advance on our part was taken at .the 
instance of France, that this country never 
moved actively and decisively of its own 
aceord. How stands the fact? The order 
of Lord Stratford de Redelitfe to Admiral 
Dundas, to enter the Black Sea, was 
given, if I mistake not, on the 1]th of 
November. Unfortunately, at that mo- 
ment M. de la Cour. the French Ambas- 
sador, who concurred in that order of the 
llth of November, was about to leave 
Constantinople, a circumstance which ap- 
peared to the French Admiral to justify his 
hesitation in obeying the order, on account 
of the change in the diplomatic authority 
that was about to take place, and he 
accordingly demurred to obey the order of 
the French Ambassador, and declined to 
go into the Black Sea at that time. Ge- 
neral Baraguay d’llilliers succeeded M. de 
la Cour. On his arrival he concurred with 
the orders given by his predecessors, but, 


notwithstanding this, the French Admiral, : 


on other grounds—on purely naval grounds 
—refused at that time to go into the Black 
Sea, though Admiral Dundas was willing 
to obey the order of the British Ambasaa- 
dor. Then the hon. Gentleman proceeded 
to say that the disaster at Sinope was tu be 
ascribed to a want of energy on the part 
of the naval powers. How stands that 
fact? Who is to blame? Is there any 
doubt as to the party on whom the blame 
rests? The authority of Lord Stratford 
will probably be held to be conclusive on 
that point, and, if the House will allow me, 
I will read to them his opinion. In the 
despatch, No. 371, Lord Stratford, writing 
from Constantinople on the 17th December, 
1853, says :— 

“I cannot indeed conceat from myself that the 
late destruction of so many Turkish vessels at Si- 
nope would, probably, never have occurred if the 
ships of England and France had been sent thither 
at an earlier period.” 

But what is the noble Lord’s next observa- 
tion ?— 

“ Not that I would throw the blame of ‘that 
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disaster anywhere but on the Porte and its offi- | Count Nesselrode, from that moment the 


cers. They alone, or their professional counsel- | English Government declared, in the lan- 


isant of the miserable state of the | “ 
= nity ade ridaay aletw ade’ baguenehha guage of Lord Clarendon, that the whole 


for the obvious imprudence of leaving so long in ™atter had assumed another phase—that 
helpless danger a squadron exposed to attack from it would be unworthy of this country, after 
hostile ships of far superior force. But referring the interpretation which Russia had put 
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to the simple fact, irrespective of its causes, I am | 
naturally anxious that the loss of the example 
should not be added to that of the ships.” 


It is clear from this that Lord Stratford 
himself, the very highest authority, says 
distinetly that the disaster at Sinope is to | 
be ascribed to the imprudence of the Turk- 
ish authorities, who neglected the repeated 

warnings as to the danger.that would accrue 

from leaving the ships in their defenceless 

position at Sinope; that it was to that cir- 

eumstanee, and to that alone, the disaster 

was to be ascribed. 

The hon. Gentleman referred also to a 
document which has been much dwelt upon 
elsewhere—I allude to the Vienna note; | 





upon the note, to force it, either in form or 
in substance, upon the Turkish Govern-, 
ment; they repudiated it absolutely, and 
they acted at once upon the clear ground 
that the intentions of Russia were hostile 
to the independence of Turkey, and that, 
under pretext of protecting a portion of 
her co-religionists in Turkey, she really 
sought to exercise a civil protectorate and 
control over a large portion of Turkish 
subjects. What was the consequence ? 
We issued an order, dated the 8th October, 
which gave absolute power to Lord Strat- 
ford to defend the territory of Turkey, 
and, if necessary, to cause the British fleet 
to pass the Bosphorus into the Black Sea, 





and he aseribes great blame to the Govern- for the purpose of defending the Turkish ter- 
ment for the rashness with which that note ritory. The Russian aggression at Sinope 
was adopted by the British Cabinet. Now, | followed; and what was the course that was 
let it be observed that-that note was not | immediately taken by the British Govern- 
suggested by the English Government; it ment? On the 24th December we sent out 
was the suggestion of the French Govern- | an order to Lord Stratford extending our 
ment. It was adopted—readily adopted protection of the territory to a protection 
by the Conference at Vienna, and after | of the flag also of Turkey; and, further, 
some alterations suggested by the British | we ordered that no Russian ships of war 
Governtnent, it was finally adopted and re- | should be allowed to remain in the Black 
cognised by the four Powers. And it is Sea; that if any were met with, they were 
said that that course was adopted without | to be desired to return to Sebastopol; and 
any reference to the constituted authorities if they would not obey, that force was to 
at Constantinople. I will explain to the be used. 

House why that was done. On the 9thof| Mr. LAYARD: What was the date of 
July, it was known here that the Turkish | that order ? 

Government, acting by the advice of Lord | Sir JAMES GRAHAM: The 24th of 
Stratford de Redcliffe, had consented to | December, The disaster at Sinope hap- 
frame a note, formed partly from the note pened on the 30th of November; the ac- 
of Prince Menchikoff, which had been as a! count of the disaster was received on the 
whole rejected, and partly from the answer 17th of December; and the orders for the 
to that note framed by the Turkish Minis- fleet to enter the Black Sea, in order to 
ter; and the two notes, so compounded into protect the Turkish territory and the Turk- 
one, were entirely to the satisfaction of the ish flag, were issued on the 24th of De- 
Turkish Government, containing all they cember. , 
desired. Now, if hon. Gentlemen will com-| Ma. LAYARD: No; on the 8th of 
pare that note, so compounded with the | October. 

Vienna note, suggested by the French Go. | Sm JAMES GRAHAM: No; the 
vernment, and adopted by England and order of the 8th of October was confined 
by the four Powers, it would require avery to the protection of the Turkish territory. 
acute eye to detect any substantial differ- Immediately after the receipt of the inter- 
ence between the two propositions. We did pretation which Count Nesselrode put upon 
not, therefore, adopt the Vienna note till the Vienna note—when the mask was 
the Turkish Government were prepared, | thrown aside, and when no doubt existed 
as we thought, to adopt a note which in its that the real intention of Russia was to 
substance was identical with it. But from establish a civil protectorate over the sub- 
the moment the Vienna note received the jects of the Sultan— immediately after 
interpretation which was put upon it by , the receipt of that note, the delusion, if 
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delusion it may be called, arising from 
false assurances, ceased, and the order of 
the 8th of October was sent out. After 
the disaster at Sinope that order was car- 
ried one step further, and the order was 
given that the Russian ships should no 
longer be allowed to navigate the Black 
Sea. Then the hon. Gentleman asks what 
has been the result of all this. 1 will tell 
the hon. Gentleman. In the first place, 
we have avoided war up to the last mo- 
ment. In the next place, we have formed 
a cordial union with the French Govern- 
ment; and 1 cannot omit this opportunity 
of expressing my cordial agreement with 
the hon. Gentleman in his opinion that, 
throughout all these arduous transactions, 
through all these complicated negotiations, 
perfect good faith has been observed by the 
French Government, and especially by the 
Emperor at the head of it, whose conduct 
throughout has been most exemplary. I 
hold it to be only discharging a debt of 
justice to express this opinion, and to state 
that we have not the slightest ground of 
complaint in any one particular against 
France. We have, then, cemented the 
union between France and England. Have 
we done nothing more? We have succeeded 
in combining Austria and Prussia with us 
in the most important of these transac- 
tions. Some doubt has been thrown out as 
to the exact meaning of the Vienna note. 
That question is immediately connected with 
another subject, on which the hon. Gentle- 
man touched, and the question arises, what 
is the true interpretation of the old trea- 
ties. What were the engagements which 
Turkey had contracted by the treaty of 
Kainardji? Turkey rejected the Vienna 
note, putting her own interpretation upon 
those engagements; Russia, by Count Nes- 
selrode’s comments, put her interpretation 
upon them in an opposite sense. Turkey 
interpreted those engagements in consist- 
ency with her independent rights and 
integrity. Russia put another interpreta- 
tion upon them, inconsistent with the inde- 
pendent rights and with the integrity of 
Turkey. Is it no advantage that we have 
obtained the concurrence of Prussia—that 
we have obtained the concurrence of Aus- 
tria—and that we have obtained the effi- 
cient combination of France and England 
in support of that interpretation of the old 
treaties which Turkey herseif put upon 
them, and in absolutely repudiating the Rus- 
sian interpretation? All this we have suc- 
ceeded in doing, while we have up to this mo- 
ment succeeded also in maintaining peace; 
Sir J. Graham 
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and, what is more, we have obtained the 
consent of Austria and Prussia to the decla- 
ration that the terms offered by Turkey are 
reasonable terms. More than that, we have 
obtained the concurrence of the four Powers 
to the declaration that the terms are such as 
ought to be accepted by Russia; and fur- 
ther, we have obtained the concurrent de- 
claration of the four Powers that the coun- 
ter-projeet of Russia, rejecting those terms, 
is inadmissible. We have cemented the 
union with France—we have obtained the 
concurrence, in addition, of France, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia—we have obtained their 
assent to a new engagement that the in- 
dependence and the integrity of Turkey 
ought to be preserved—that the terms 
offered by the Porte are reasonable—that 
the interpretation put by the Porte upon 
the treaty of Kainardji is correet-—that 
the interpretation put by Russia upon the 
same treaty is ill founded, and that the 
counter-project of Russia ought not and 
cannot be accepted. And not only have 
we cemented our union with France—not 
only have we combined Austria and Prussia 
with France and England—but we have 
insulated Russia. She stands alone. That 
which at the beginning of 1853 was a 
quarrel between Russia and Turkey has 
now assumed the aspect of Russia contend- 
ing against Europe united; and I must 
say, that to have obtained all these advan- 
tages, with war not yet declared, appears 
to me, I will not say the triumph of diplo- 
macy, but a great advantage. [ Laughter. ] 
That does not seem to be the opinion of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Well, let me 
entreat them not to deal with this as an 
ordinary question of going into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. Let them raise the 
question fairly and distinctly. If we have 
misconducted the question—if the honour 
of the country has been sacrificed in our 
hands—I repeat that that question is not 
one of a trifling nature. If hon. Gentle- 
men opposite think that we are unfit to 
conduct these transactions, let them say 
so, and say so manfully. Do not let them 
weaken the hands of Government, while 
they continue to entrust us with the ma- 
nagement of these affairs. Well, then, 
let me proceed further and state what we 
have done. I say we are ready for war. 
We are prepared. France, too, is prepared. 
Russia has not yet crossed the Danube. 
There is not a Russian ship of war now 
navigating the Black Sea (which has 
hitherto been treated by her as a mare 
clausum), and England has declared that, 
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while she remains there, no Russian ship 
shall navigate that sea. France and Eng- 
land have determined that the Principali- 
ties shall be evacuated. Austria and 
Prussia have stated that they agree that 
the independence of Turkey shall be main- 
tained, and that the occupation of the 
Principalities by Russia is inadmissible ; 
and further, I say that that which was 
before a mere Turkish quarrel has now 
become a European quarrel; and the set- 
tlement, like the quarrel, must be Euro- 


pean also. Let me ask then, what you, | 
the House of Commons, will do? We are | 


prepared, if you will support us, to do our 
duty; we are ready to go into Committee 
of Supply, to ask you to place the means 
of maintaining the honour of this country 
in our power. We ask you for 10,000 
men additional for our Navy establishment, 
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, been sitting seventeen days—the paper's 
| have been upon the table for a fortnight— 
| we have had a great deal of discussion in 
this and in the other House of Parliament 
with respect to them—but yet no direct Mo- 
tion has been madeon the subject. 1 thought 
that some notice of a direct Motion would 
have come from that quarter of the House 
where a strong opinion on this subject is 
believed to prevail; but we are now dis- 
cussing the miserable question, ‘* That 
Mr. Speaker do leave the Chair,” and no 
direct Motion has been made—no opinion 
has been pronounced—we have no oppor- 
| tunity of knowing whether or not we are 
| to be sustained by the favourable judgment 
| of this House; and now, though the hon. 
/Gentleman has hardly omitted a single 
topic of adverse comment, yet after this 
‘to have to conclude with a Motion of this 








and we ask you for an addition of 10,000 kind! Sir, I am ashamed to have tres- 
men to our Army. We ask for great sacri- | passed so long upon your time in reply to 
fices on the part of this country—we pro- | it, and I beg pardon of the House that 
pose to add to the expenditure of this coun- | on such a Motion as this I should have 


try by an amount of more than 2,000,000. ; 
and is this an oceasion on which you should 
potter over blue books—on which yon 
should indulge in miserable carping at 
petty details, and endeavour to sow the 
seeds of disunion between us and our ally ? 
Till I see it, I will not believe that the 


occupied them so long. 

Viscount JOCELYN said, he rose with 
considerable diffidence to follow the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
feeling that it might be considered presump- 
tuous in him to grapple with so able and in- 
genious an antagonist, but he must say, he 


House of Commons will take such a course. | had known oceasions on which the weapon 
If you have any grounds of complaint, put , of the right hon. Gentleman had been more 
it into a substantive form. Put us upon | keen than to-night, and when he might well 
our trial. Let their be a full discussion , have shrunk from encountering him on the 
of the question, and decide once for all, | field. He for one thought the hon. Gen- 
whether we are in the wrong or no. If tleman the Member for Aylesbury was jus- 
we are wrong, say so. If we are right, tified in the course he had taken. “He 
encourage us by your approbation—the | thought it was due to the dignity of the 
highest encouragement which Government | House that, when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ean receive, and constituting in a great , ment laid papers upon the table as reasons 
emergency the strongest inducement to | for calling for increased estimates from 
make exertions. But let me emphatically | the people, that House should discuss their 
warn the House against the course which | policy, and that the representatives of the 
is now attempted to be taken, as one in| people should have the opportunity of 


the last degree disadvantageous to the | 


public interest, that the Committee of 
Supply should be gone into without the 
opinion of the House being taken on this 
part of our policy. The hon. Gertle- 
man says he has made out his case. Made 
out his case, Sir! Why, how miserable 
a spectacle is it, that, after the speech 
which the hon. Gentleman has made, the 
question to be put should be, ‘“* That Mr. 
Speaker do leave the Chair.”’ Surely, if 
the case was made out at all, it required a 
Motion of a more substantial and definite 
nature, for the honour of the House and 
the safety of the State. We have now 


pointing out where they thought errors 
had been committed. He considered, in- 
deed, that such a course was only just to 
the Government itself. He wished to take 
that opportunity of stating his dissent 
from opinions that had been expressed 
by Friends of his in that House and in 
another place as to the neutral course that 
this country ought to have pursued in the 
present instance. He likewise wished to 


declare his entire disapproval of opinions 

uttered upon platforms by hon. Members 

of that House—Members of what were 

termed the Peace party— opinions in which, 

he was happy to say, the people of this 
2F 2 
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country did not participate, and which, if 
they did, would tend to tarnish and dim the 
national honour. The language held by 
the hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden), whom he had always considered as 
the exponent of Liberal principles, at a 
public meeting in Manchester a few days 
ago, had caused in his mind astonishment 
and regret; but the hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever able in other respects, must have read 
English history to but little advantage, to 
have forgotten how the liberties of England 
were originally won, and how they have ever 
been maintained. Let him not be misunder- 
stood. He would not give way to any man 
in a dislike te war, for he had some oppor- 
tunity in early youth of seeing its evil effects 
and its horrors on a peaceful and indus- 
trious population; but there was something 
worse even than war—and that was for a 
powerful nation to stand aloof whilst the 
liberties of a people were being cut down— 
to see the strong and the powerful give way 
to their ambition—and the weaker fall 
crushed without succour, though their cause 
was just. It had been said by the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government, with great 
amiability, that all war was sinful—but he 
(Lord Jocelyn) denied that war was sinful 
when undertaken in a righteous cause, and 
war was nowhere more just than where a 
people were engaged in fighting for their 
own liberties, and in which a strong and 
powerful State took part with the weak and 
defenceless when engaged in such a strug- 
gle. Those who had collated the blue 
book presented to the House had certainly 
shown great ingenuity, for the papers were 
placed in such a manner as to draw the 
attention to everything, rather than the 
question which the House and the country 
had in view. The real question before 
them was a question of the international 
police of the civilised world ; and he would 
ask the members of the Peace Society how 
the peace of Europe could be maintained 
without such a system, or what would be 
the result if their views were fully car. 
ried out? Would not civilisation, without 
the maintenance of the balance of power 
amongst nations, meet in the ever-coneur- 
ring cirele with that point of barbarism 
from which it had emerged? and would not 
the old struggle have to be renewed be- 
tween might and right? and would not 
might be triumphant, and barbarism over- 
ride law and order ? 

This was not now, whatever it might 
have been originally, a question of the 
possession of keys or the guardianship 
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of shrines, which might have been settled 
by negotiation and arbitration, but a ques- 
tion in which the liberties of Europe were 
involved. From the moment when the 
Russian army crossed the Pruth—from 
the moment when Prince Menchikoff made 
those insolent demands on the Porte, which, 
if complied with, would have rendered the 
Sultan little better than a puppet in the 
hands of Russia—from the moment that the 
Ewperor of Russia demanded a protectorate 
over 10,000.000 of the subjects of the Porte 
—from that hour it became clearly the duty 
of the Western Powers to interfere—for it 
then became a question in whieh England 
and France were vitally interested. It had 
been argued elsewhere that this was a 
question of no importanee to England, 
He denied that assertion. It had been 
stated by the hon. Member for the West 
Riding that it mattered little whether the 
fleets of Russia were or were not in the 
Bosphorus, and that if Russia triumphed 
at Constantinople, our commerce would be 
as prosperous as if under the flag of the 
Porte. But this was a sordid and a narrow 
view to take of the question. It was not 
so much to be viewed in a mere pecuniary 
light—though there, too, he might differ 
from the hon. Gentleman—as in the light 
of a great question in which the liberties 
of Europe were imperilled—a view which 
the past history of Russia entirely con- 
firmed. Either by violence, or by fraud, 
or by treaty, Russia had, during the last 
half century, absorbed an extent of terri- 
tory and population equal to one-third of 
her European dominions—Poland, Bessa- 
rabia, Mingrelia, the Crimea, and Georgia. 
And wheresoever her conquests extended, 
we find the liberty of the people destroyed, 
and their energy paralysed. Wherever Rus- 
sia penetrated, her first step after conquest 
was to extinguish freedom and promulgate 
the despotic principles upon which her own 
Government was based. Where Russia 
placed its iron heel, free institutions de~ 
eayed, and although it might be said that 
the institutions which she found in Poland 
and elsewhere could not be deemed of a 
popular character, yet they were the germs 
which might have grown into popular in~ 
stitutions, for they were similar to those 
which were planted in our own country in 
feudal times, and which had. since produced 
that glorious tree under which they now 
lived in liberty and tranquillity. If they 
looked at the commercial policy of Russia, 
they found ita restrictive ecode—that it 
was a system of high tariffs; and when 
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they looked at one of the great outlets of 
Southern Russia, they found that, so far 
from the navigation of that noble river 


and receiving complimentary messages in 
return, and this, too, whilst their own 
employés gave them other and far different 





being facilitated, it was very seriously im-| information. This had been clearly shown 
peded—every difficulty was thrown in the | by the hon, Member for Aylesbury from 
way of its navigation. Wherever Russia facts which were now made public, and of 
had influence, that influence proved most | which they were then cognisant. They 
baneful to the State over which she ex-| had been told by their consul in the south 
ercised it. Even Austria at the present | of Russia, so early as April, that Russia 
time, owing to this circumstance, did not | was arming; by their consul at Sebasto- 
assume the high and the proud position | pol, that orders had been received tu pre- 
she was entitled to do; instead of taking | pare a squadron to effect a landing on the 
the firm and decided course which became | Turkish coast. Colonel Rose had inti- 
so great a nation, she was, owing to Rus-| mated his opinion very distinctly to the 


sian influence, wavering, vacillating, and same effect, and Sir Hamilton Seymour 


undecided, so that it was almost impossi- 
ble to judge how she was affected towards 
us. Well, then, let them look at Turkey 
—that so-called effete and fallen Ottoman 
race. Why, there they found public opi- 
nion—he could not say rapidly, but it was 
gradually gaining ground ; that since the 
establishment of the tanzimat, liberal in- 
stitutions had been gradually introduced; 
that their commercial policy resembled our 
own, and that they knew and appreciated 


free trade. They had been told over and | 


over again that the Turks were an effete 
and fallen race ; but yet the same spirit, 
the same energy, the same valour, which 
beat in the bosoms of the Osmanlis, 400 
years ago, when they twice thundered at 
the gates of Vienna, were now shown on the 
banks of the Danube in the brave army of 
Omar Pasha. 

He now came to the more immediate 
question, namely, the course of policy 


which had been pursued by Her Majesty’s | 


Government. He freely admitted to the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) that 
it would be most desirable, and to the ad- 
vantage of the world, if a pacific solution, 
could be brought about, but his quarrel 
with the Government was not for their wish 
to obtain a pacific solution, but because 
he thought the means which they resorted 
to for that purpose were the very worst 
they could have adopted. The blue book 
showed only one distinct line of policy on 
the part of the British Government, 
and that was, at all hazard and at all 
risk, to conciliate the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. There was, in the whole course of 
conduct pursued by the Government on 
this question, a vacillation, a lack of energy, 
a want of action, where it was especially 
desirable there should have been vigour, 
firmness, and determination. He found 
the British Government, through its Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, stating its 
entire reliance and confidence in Russia, 


‘related a conversation he had had with the 
Russian Minister, Count Nesselrode, from 
whom he could not, though he put the ques- 
tion, obtain a satisfactory answer with re- 

‘spect to these armaments. Sir Hamilton 

Seymour says :— 


“With respect to the armaments, the subject 
was one upon which it was manifest that the 
Chancellor was unwilling to be questioned, and 
that, as I really believe, because he was unable 
to return a satisfactory answer.” 


What, then, was the course the Govern- 
ment ought to have pursued? Ought 
they not to have acted with firmness and 
resolution ?—ought they not to have used 
the fulerum which could have been moved, 
and which, if they had moved, would have 
prevented all the unfortunate occurrences 
| which had since happened ? Sir Hamilton 
Seymour wrote on April 7 to Lord Cla- 
rendon, aa follows :— 


“The three points which appear to me to be 
established by the paper of which I have offered 
your Lordship a summary, are—first, the satis- 
faction felt by the Emperor at the proof of confi- 
dence in his word manifested by Her Majesty’s 
Government—this is expressed in plain words; 
second, which is plainly to be seen, the apprehen- 
sions entertained by the Russian Cabinet of an 
alliance, having for its object a joint action upon 
the affairs of Turkey between England and France; 
and third, the almost equally evident: desire of 
proving that such an alliance must, from the op- 
posing interests of the two parties, exist more in 
appearance than in reality.” 


Now, with this intimation in their hands, 
that what the Emperor of Russia most 
dreaded was a cordial alliance between 
France and England, what was the tourse 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government ? 
Fortunately this matter was made ¢lear 
by a despatch of the French Government. 
He would read the despatch of Monsieur 
Drouyn de Lhuys, published in the Moni- 
teur, to Monsieur de la Cour, the French 
Ambassador at Constantinople :— 
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“ Paris, March 22, 1853. | 

“ Sir,—I shall return at a later period to the 
different points on which you will have to treat 
during the course of your mission. I only now 
propose to trace out to you some instructions to 
regulate your attitude and your language in the 
crisis through which the Ottoman empire is pass- 
ing. As the faithful ally of Turkey, engaged by 
her traditions not less than by her interests to 
support her and preserve her from a catastrophe, 
France wishes in good faith to come to her assist- 
ance. It is for this object, Sir, that the Emperor 
has ordered our squadron to proceed into the 
waters of Greece. I still hope that this demon- 
stration will only have the character of a measure 
of precaution and surveillance ; but it was essen- 
tial that our naval forces should approach towards 
the theatre of events, in order that no one should 
be able to feel a doubt as to our solicitude for the 
destinies of the Ottoman empire. It is necessary 
for me, however, to foresee the case wherein the | 
gravity and imminence of conjunctures at Con- | 
stantinople might determine the Porte to invoke 
our support. Admiral de la Susse would then 
attend to your requisitions, and I cannot too 
strongly impress on you the necessity of con- 
certing with him the means of facilitating your 
communications with the squadron. So long as 
the Divan shall only be exposed vo moral pressure 
you will confine yourself to keeping up its courage, 
and enlightening it with your counsels. If Prince 
Menchikoff, on the contrary, should break off the 
negotiations which have been opened, or have re- 
course to coercive measures in order to render 
them efficacious, you will have other duties to 
perform. Three hypotheses are admissible ; I shall 
pass them in review each in its turn, and point 
out to you the conduct you would have to adopt 
in presence of each of them: 1. It may happen 
that Russia may begin by occupying the Principa- 
lities of Moldavia and Wallachia. However seri- 
ous this attack might be on the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire, it would not be new. You 
would, therefore, wait until the Porte, consider- 
ing Russia is in a state of war with it, shall of 
itself, and without any excitation on your part, 
address to you a demand for intervention, and 
you would then be authorised to cause the squa- 
dron to enter the Dardanelles; but even should 
such a demand not be made to you, the state of 
affairs would not the less require a more active 
surveillance, and you should request Admiral de 
la Susse to come and anchor either at Ourlac or 
in the Gulf of Enos. The latter position is of 
great strategic importance, and its occupation 
would perhaps deter Russia from the idea of 
making a demonstration against Varna or Bour- 
. 2. If, nevertheless, the fleet of Sebastopol 
should put itself in movement, and if, at the same 
time that the Russian army should enter into the 
Danubian. provinces, it should approach the Turk- 
ish shore of the Black Sea, or commit, alone, any 
act of hostility, there would be no longer any | 
doubt ; war would have commenced, and the Sul- | 
tan would be released, ipso facto, from the treaty | 
of the 13th July, 1841. The moment would be come 
for our squadron to pass the Dardanelles, and 
you would no longer hesitate to call for it to pass 
the Castles, if the Porte should adhere to that 
combination. It would be, however, necessary 


that the Porte, on this subject, should make a 
formal and written demand, and if Rifaat Pasha, 
which I do not suppose, should not take the ini- | 
tiative, you. will not fail to recommend him to 
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address a similar demand to the Ambassador of 
Her Britannic Majesty. In any case, you will 
take care to make known your resolution, either 
to Colonel Rose or to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
and to tell them that France, being solely influ- 
enced by the general interest which is attached to 
the maintenance of the Ottoman empire, and pur- 
suing no private object, would sincerely regret 
that England should not join with her in her 
efforts. If the Porte should desire to have us 
participate in the garrisoning of the Castles, that 
is, if it should desire to authorise a landing, you 
are to explain to Admiral de la Susse, that he 
ought, in case Admiral Dundas should also pre- 


| sent himself at the Dardanelles, to come to some 
| understanding with him, in order that this occu- 


pation, destined to cease as soon as circumstances 
shall render it no longer necessary, should be 
made in common by the French and English 
forces. The most simple combination would be 
that which would attribute to each squadron the 
defence of one of the shores. 3. Events, in fine, 
may assume a more decisive appearance; the 
Russian fleet, in a word, may want to menace 
and force the Bosphorus. If matters were to 
arrive at that extremity, you ought, on a new and 
pressing demand of the Ottoman Porte, to advise 
Admiral de la Susse, when he shall have provided 
the Castles of the Dardanelles with sufficient 
forces to ensure his return, to draw closer to 
Constantinople, and to give the Turks, in addi- 
tion to the material support of his squadron, that 
of his professional experience. He would then 
enter on the plenitude of his action, and you 
would not have any more to interfere with his 
operations, except to fix the moment when it 
would appear to you necessary for him to quit 
the Bosphorus. I need not tell you, Sir, that the 
Government of His Imperial Majesty rejects com- 
pletely the idea that Prince Menchikoff’s mission 
can lead to so fatal a dénouement, but it is my 


‘duty to put you in a position not to be taken un- 


awares by any event. Besides, it appears to me 
quite impossible that, in such an hypothesis, where 
the question should turn on the existence or down- 
fall of the Ottoman empire, the English fleet 
should net be called on to do its duty by the side 
of the French squadron; and you would take 
care, if the situation a d so ing an 
aspect, not to couceal from the Embassy of Her 
Britannic Majesty the extreme powers which have 
been confided to you. ‘hese grave resolutions, 
Sir, have been suggested to His Imperial Majes- 
ty’s Government only by the general interest of 
Europe to prevent a violent breaking-up of the 
Ottoman empire. My instructions apply, conse- 
quently, to all the circumstances which may ap- 
pear to you sufficiently characterised to endanger 
the existence of Turkey. —Accept, &c.” 





But how did our Government proceed after 
Prince Menchikoff preferred his demands 
to the Porte, claiming for Russia a protec- 
torate over the subjects of the Sultan be- 
longing to the Greek Church? He could 
at once tell them how the French acted. 
M. de la Cour summoned the French 
fleet to the Bay of Salamis. Our Chargé 
d’Affuires, Colonel Rose, in the absence of 
Lord Stratford, took a vigorous step; he 
summoned the British fleet, and ordered 
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them to advance towards the Dardanelles. 
This order Admiral Dundas did not obey. 
How did our Government act? 
notwithstanding the step the French Go- 
vernment had taken, they intimated to 
Russia that they had not acquiesced in 
the British fleet approaching the Darda- 
nelles, though summoned by Colonel Rose, 


their own Chargé d’Affaires; and, fur-| 


ther, that they had disapproved of the 


act of the French Government; thus, in- | 


stead of showing to Russia a firm alliance 
with France, doing all they well could to 
remove that salutary impression—proving 
the truth of Count Nesselrode’s remark, 
that the alliance between France and 
England was ‘more in appearance than 
in reality.’’ Good God! if a Government 
having such an opportunity in their own 
hands—knowing that was an effectual, 
the only power they possessed to sway 
Russia—a cordial alliance with France— 


could so far forget what was due to their | 


position as to prove to the Russian Govern- 
ment that such an alliance did not exist, 
was he wrong in saying that they had lost 
and thrown away the favourable moment 
for action, and lost the best opportunity 
for preserving peace? He now came to 
the question—What should the British 
Government have done—what would have 
been the course worthy of British states- 
men—when the Russian forces had crossed 
the Pruth? The Porte was then released 
from the treaty of 1841. Should not the 
English and French fleet have immediately 
passed the Dardanelles, and taken posses- 
sion of the waters of the Black Sea? 
They should have declared themselves su- 
preme in those waters, and should have 
destroyed the first Russian ship that came 
out of the harbour of Sebastopol. That 
was the proper mode of acting towards 
Russia; and in that way they would have 
secured the cordial and friendly co-opera- 
tion of the French Government. What 
was the view of the French Government, 
and how would they have acted? His 
opinion of the course which they would 
have pursued was backed by that of M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, who wrote in a style 
and spirit worthy of the brave and galiant 
nation he represented. The despatch of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys to Count Walewski 


was as follows:— 


“ Monsieur le Comte—The language which Lord 
Clarendon has used to you, the attitude which he 
has assumed before the House of Lords, and that 
of Lord John Russell before the House of Com- 
mons, and, in fine, the tendencies of public opinion, 


80 clearly manifested by its principal organs, shows | 
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| that, in the crisis produced in the East by the Ca- 
binet of St. Petersburg, the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty wishes to come to an under- 
standing with the Government of His Imperial 
Majesty, to ward off the dangers which a violent 
aggression, directed against the Ottoman empire, 
would incur to the balance of power in Europe, 
and, in particular, to the common interests of 
France and England in the Mediterranean. All 
my correspondence for some months past has had 
no other object than to point out these dangers, 
and prepare the means for that accord. The 
Cabinet of London could, therefore, have never 
doubted our co-operation to cause the spirit of 
the treaty of the 13th July, 1841, to be respected, 
and to remind the Cabinet of St. Petersburg that 
| the Ottoman empire, placed by that arrangement 
under a collective guarantee, could not, without a 
serious disturbance of the relations now existing 
between the great Powers of Europe, be on the 
part of either of them the object of an isolated 
attack, and one so little justified as that with 
which appearances now seem to threaten it. But, 
Monsieur le Comte, as I have already several 
times mentioned, there is by the side of diplo- 
matic negotiations another action to exercise, and 
it is the attitude assumed by the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg itself, which has shown the necessity 
| of it. When we knew that the army cantoned in 
the south of Russia was on a war footing—that it 
was provisioned as on the eve of a campaign— 
, when the fleet of Sebastopol was ready to weigh 
| anchor—- when considerable purchases of wood 
were made for throwing bridges over the Pruth 
and the Danube; if all this did not indicate that 
hostilities were declared, it at least showed that 
they were approaching, and that their commence- 
, ment only depended on a word. Who could gua- 
rantee us that, under the influence of a first move- 
ment, that word would not be pronounced at St. 
Petersburg, and if it had been, that the City of 
Constantinople would be protected from a coup 
de main? It was a danger of this kind that we 
feared, and as, if it were to be reatised, the game 
| would be lost at the outset, prudence imposed 
on us the duty of doing everything to prevent it. 
In what could such a measure of foresight more 
| esemble a provocation than did the armaments 
of Russia herself? Why should not France and 
England, for the object of maintaining the treaty 
' of 1841, have the right of doing that which one 
| of the Powers which signed that convention was 


| doing with such very ditferent designs? Such are 
| the considerations which determined us to send 
| our fleets to Salamis, and which we now recom- 
| mend to draw closer to the Dardanelles, not to 
| take the initiative in an aggression, not to en- 
| courage Turkey to refuse every arrangement, but 
to secure her against an immediate danger, and 
to reserve, in case of need, to diplomacy the re- 
sources which it would no longer have if it had to 
| struggle against faits accomplis. As to the steps 
which Lord Clarendon proposes to us to take at 
St. Petersburg, what already took place at Con- 
stantinople when the Prussian Minister and the 
Austrian Chargé d’Affaires united with the Am- 
bassadors of France and England to endeavour 
to shake the resolutions of Prince Menchikoff, 
points out the line which we have to follow. The 
authority of our representations will be greater 
if it be increased by that of the representations 
of the Cabinets of Vienna and Berlin, and if, on 
diplomatic ground at least, there be established 
between the great Powers an accord to declare 
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that the spirit of the important arrangement in | 
which they, as well as Russia, took part in 1841, 
is opposed to the affairs of the East being treated 
otherwise than in common, and in conference, | 
where all interests would be examined and dis- | 
eussed. Far from doubting that Prussia and 
Austria, so long-as all hope of an arrangement 
shall not be lost, wish to separate themselves from 
France and England, what we know of their senti- 
ments authorises us in thinking, on the contrary, 
that they, like us, feel the danger, and propriety 
as well as policy recommend our doing nothing 
without them. It is by leaving to the Eastern 
question its true and European character that 
we have the greater chance of settling it without 
serious risk for the maintenance of peace. The 
treaty of 1841, Monsieur le Comte, on the bearing 
of which every one is now agreed, must serve us, 
if I may so express myself, as the basis of opera- 
tions. All the Powers which signed it have a 
right to invoke it, and it would be, in my opinion, 
to commit a fault, and to weaken the effect of our 
proceedings (subject to making known at present 
our particular impressions), not to combine with 
the Cabinets of Berlin and Vienna when there is 
evorything to indicate that they will receive our 
overtures.—Accept, &c.” 

These were the views of the French Go- 
vernment, and could it be said that the 
whole action of the French and English 
Governments had been similar when they 
thus found what were the opinions of the 
French Government? This despatch, he 
thought, clearly showed that action must 
have been repressed wholly by the Eng- 
lish Administration. They were told last 
year, when it was asked, ‘‘ Why did not 
the English fleet pass the Dardanelles ?”’ 
‘Oh, it would have been considered a 
casus belli, and we could not expect a 
pacific solution of the question.’’ Had the 
passage of the Dardanelles within the last 
few weeks been made 2 casus belli ? Then 
they had heard Ministers argue in another 
place, ** Oh, but Turkey was unprepared, 
and Russia might have marched upon Con- 
stantinople, and that would have brought 
on war.”’ He (Lord Jocelyn) denied, how- | 
ever, either that Turkey was nnprepared, 
or that it was possible for a Russian army 
to have marched upon Constantinople. | 
What was the fact as to the Russian army ? , 
Why, that there were in May last only | 
40,000 concentrated together at Galatz, | 
and that 20,000 only passed the Pruth. 
When it was recollected that in 1828 Mar- 
shal Diebitsch crossed the Danube with 
60,000 Russian troops, of whom only 
15,000 reached Adrianople, by the aid, at 
that time practicable, of the Russian fleet, 
which 15,000 troops, on their arrival, were 
utterly inefficient from exhaustion, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government need not have been so 
extremely afraid of the Russian troops, 
who, though powerful in defence, were 
notoriously weak for external action. As 

Viscount Jocelyn 
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an instance, they had only to look at the 
Hungarian campaign. It might be urged 
the army might have taken another line— 
the interior; but the same arguments 
would still hold good, for the state of the 
Russian commissariat would prevent them 
from making that advance. And whena 
British Minister told the House that Tur- 
key was unprepared for defence, he begged 
to say that that Minister must have for- 
gotten facts. What were the facts ? Omar 
Pasha, seven months before, was at the 
head of 40,000 men, operating in Monte- 
negro; six months ago, orders were sent 
by the Turkish Government to Omar Pasha 
to fall back on the passages of the Balkan. 
He (Lord Jocelyn) would ask any living 
man whether he thought, after what we 
had seen upon the banks of the Danube, 
that it was possible for a Russian army to 
have passed the Balkan when held by a 
Turkish foree? He would next just refer 


‘to what the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 


Graham) had called the pacific measures, 
but which he (Viscount Jocelyn) called the 
dilatory measures, which had led to an 
European alliance against Russia. He 
denied that there was such an alliance. 
How did they know what Prussia or Aus- 
tria would do? They hoped and trusted 
that those Powers would act with us—but 
what proof of their intention had we upon 
which to found any opinion? Now, did 
Ministers know what Austria would do ? 
They were told, indeed, that Austria and 
Prussia would be neutral ; but, even so, 
that was all that was to be expected. He 
was prepared to assert the conviction that 
Austria and Pruasia would have gone, at 
least, quite as far with us as they would 
now had we in the outset exhibited the 
energy that should have been manifested ; 
so that, in this respect, we had gained 


nothing whatever by delay. Great harm, 


in fact, had been done by the delay which 
had occurred. But for that delay, the 
Turkish fleet ernelly destroyed at Sinope 
would now have been floating tranquilly in 
Turkish waters. Had the French and Eng- 
lish fleets entered the Black Sea, would it 
have been possible for the Russian fleet to 
have moved out of Sebastopol, or to have 
destroyed the Turkish squadron at Sinope? 
He believed that, if the English and French 
fleets had been in the Black Sea at the 
time, the disaster at Sinope could never 
have occurred ; and he thought that he 
had shown that the arguments adduced for 
not sending the fleets into the Black Sea 
the moment the Russians crossed the Pruth, 
were not good arguments, for the Turkish 
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army was prepared to advance; while, for | 
the Russian army, an advance was impos- 
sible. He now came to another and more 
serious question —one which the right hon. 
Baronet had not yet answered. He (Lord 
Jocelyn) agreed with the hon, Member who 
made this Motion, that the House had a 
right to demand what Ministers were going 
todo. What are our troops and our fleets 
going to effect? Were they going to re- 
establish those treaties which had been 
disposed of as mere waste paper, or were 
they going to put a limit to the grasping | 
ambition of Russia? If their object was | 
merely the re-establishment of defunct 
treaties, he believed the people of England 
would not go with the Ministers; but if it 
was intended to place a curb upon the ag- 
gressive spirit of Russia, then, he believed, 
the people of this country would join, heart 
and soul, with them. The House surely 
had the right to ask information when it 
was called upon to vote increased esti- 
mates, and, as representatives of the peo- 
ple, were bound to inquire how the money 
was to be expended, and what were the 
objects of the increased armaments? He 
asked whether our troops were about to 
take the field to meet the Russian armies, 
or was it a mere idle demonstration, which | 
would be attended with precisely the same | 
success as distinguished the vacillating po- 
licy which had been pursued? The coun- 
try had a right to that information, and | 
the House was justified in calling for it. 
He believed the Government would receive | 
the support of the House in all measures 
that might be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the national honour, but they must 
expect that their conduct will be closely 
watched and their proceedings rigidly can- 
vassed, the more so on account of the 
mode in which they had hitherto conducted 
their policy. He firmly believed that the 
cause in which they had embarked was 
just and righteous; and he believed that 
the Providence which disposed of the fate 
of armies, would assist England in a just 
and righteous cause. He would conclude 
in the language of old, employed in the 
days of chivalry, and say, ‘‘ May God de- 
fend the right! ”’ 

Lorpv DUDLEY STUART said, he 
had never come down to the House with 
a more earnest desire than on this occa- 
sion to give his support to the Government, 
because he felt that we were at a junc- 
ture when the safety and happiness of 
wide-spread nations might depend on the 
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vernment 3 and that it was of the utmost 
importance that the Government, in the 
course it seemed inclined to pursue, should 
receive the unanimous and unhesitating 
support of the House and of the country at 
large. His feelings on the subject had been 
confirmed and augmented by the speech of 
the noble leader of the House a few nights 
since, in introducing the Reform Bill—a 
speech which showed that, while his noble 
Friend, predisposed, on the one hand, to 
remedy and remove, so far as he could, 
internal abuses, was prepared not to falter 
in resisting manfully our foreign enemies. 
He was satisfied that the Government, 
acting upon these principles, would meet 
with the heart-and-soul aid of the people. 
Having, however, expressed this feeling 
and this conviction, he could not refrain 
from declaring, as a representative of the 
people, that he had never been more sur- 
prised, he would say shocked, than at the 
language which had been used by the right 
hon Gentleman (Sir J. Graham), a Minister 
of the Crown, on this occasion of propos- 
ing the Navy Estimates. He had always 
thought that, if there was an occasion on 
which the representatives of the people were 
especially called upon to seek explanations 
and information from the Government, it 
was when they were called upon by that 
Government to vote away the people’s 
money. He was sure that his noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell), the great autho- 
rity in that House upon all constitutional 
questions, would confirm this proposition ; 
and he felt equally satisfied that the pro- 
position would be sanctioned, on this par- 
ticular occasion more emphatically, by 
another noble Friend (Viscount Palmer- 
ston), also on the Treasury bench, who 
had laid it down as a clear principle that 
the Members of that House were not only 
entitled, but bound, to insist upon that full 
information from Government which would 
enable them thoroughly to comprehend all 
our foreign affairs. Then, if that were 
so, the House surely was entitled to know 
for what were wanted 20,000 additional 
men and 2,000,000/., that they were 
called upon to vote, Yet the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, because an hon. Gentle- 
man had ventured, in very moderate terms, 
to ask for reasonable information, and to 
criticise, to a certain extent, the policy of 
Government, had treated the hon. Gentle- 
man’s questions and his observations with 
contempt, as alike unworthy of the occa- 
sion and undeserving of answer. Now, it 
appeared to him (Lord D, Stuart) that his 
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hon. Friend (Mr. Layard) had: done no 
more than his duty in putting these ques- 
tions, and that the Ilouse would not be 
doing its duty if it did not obtain full in- 
formation on all points connected with this 
most important question. 
highest degree incumbent upon the repre- 
sentatives of the people to know upon what 
the people’s money was to be expended, 
and whether this enormous increase of 
their burdens was to be really applied to 
some specific and adequate purpose. He 
trusted that some other Member of the 
Cabinet, less transported with indiguation 
towards the hon. Member for Aylesbury, 
would rise to give explanation, without 
telling those who sought for information 
that, if they chose to criticise the policy 
of the Government, they could move a vote 
of want of confidence. He was not going 
to “potter” through the despatches, but 
would simply state the complaint made 
against the Government on this question 
of its over-condescension to the Russian 
Autocrat—its hesitation and vacillation— 
composed, to adopt an expression of a 
noble Lord, of ‘‘one part cowardice and 
three parts discretion.’” Russia had been 
styled our old and faithful ally. Admit- 
ting that Russia had been an old ally, it 
was not to be admitted that she had been, 
by any means, a faithful ally ; and it was 
not to be endured, in any case, that she was 
to treat this great country and our allies 
with the greatest conceivable arrogance and 
injustice. It was not the fact that Russia 
had been “ our faithful ally.’ She had 
been utterly, grossly faithless to her alli- 
ance with us, and to our treaties with her, 
over and over again, and on the most sig- 
nal occasion. In the case of Poland—she 
had violated her alliance, she had violated 
her treaties, she had violated the sacred 
oath taken by her Emperor before God and 
the Holy Trinity. In the case of Adria- 
nople, her violation of alliance and of trea- 
ties had been equally flagrant—equally 
shameless in the case of Cracow her vio- 
lation of treaties had been so glaring that 
Her Majesty had been advised by Her 
Ministers to denounce it in the Speech 
from the throne ; in the case of Hungary 
her conduct had been marked with a per- 
fidy scarcely less monstrous. Faithless- 


ness, in a word, had been the characteristic 
of this ‘‘ faithful ally,’ yet the Govern- 
ment of this country had persisted in re- 
ceiving the assurances of the Autocrat and 
his Ministers with the most credulous con- 
fidinguess—with the same confidingness, as 


Lord D. Stuart 


It was in the! 
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the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
himself expressed in another place, that 
the assurances he received from Russia 
were such as he should have no more 
thought of disbelieving than he should the 
positive assurances of an English gentle- 
man. It was all very well, and very 
pleasant, to be on those terms with foreign 
Governments, but the question arose, 
whether they were justified in being on 
those terms. They could believe the 
word of English gentlemen, because they 
had assurances of their former conduct ; 
and all that they knew of them made 
them sure they would not be guilty of 
an act of deception. But had the Emperor 
of Russia done anything which was to give 
him a right to claim the same confidence 
being placed in him? It had been very 
much the fashion in that House to speak 
with admiration of the Russian Govern- 
ment. He had never joined in such ex- 
pressions; on the contrary, he had always 
maintained that the conduct of Russia had 
for more than a century been marked by 
treachery and by inordinate ambition. As 
regarded the Prince now on the throne, 
whether they examined his conduct towards 
those who were unfortunately his subjects, 
or his dealings with other countries, they 
would find him to be equally unworthy of 
credit. He had never been bound by the 
faith of treaties or by his own declarations 
when he had found it convenient to forget 
them. Her Majesty’s Government, it ap- 
peared, believed in the assurances of the 
Russian Government, notwithstanding the 
information of a contrary character af- 
forded them by their own agents, and, 
among others, by Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, who told them on one occasion that 
Russia spoke peace, but that her acts were 
the acts of war; but in spite of this the 
Government continued to believe Russia. 
No doubt they were desirous to maintain 
peace, and the object was a laudable one. 
He would yield to no man as a defender 
of peace, and he would honour the Govern- 
ment for any course of conduct they might 
pursue calculated to preserve peace, so 
long as it was consistent with the honour 
and interests of the country; but he firmly 
believed that the course adopted by the 
Government during its quarrel with Russia 
had not been such as to secure peace, but, 
on the contrary, that it was the best that 
eould have been devised to bring about a 
war; and now were they not on the brink 
of war, after having already been exposed 
to many of the evils of war by their peace 
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licy ? Had not large sums been spent ? | 
lad not commerce been interrupted ? 
Could they calculate the amount of loss 
experienced in the different countries of 
the world by the interruption to trade 
created by the uneasiness and uncertainty 
that had prevailed? Could they tell how | 
many lives had been sacrificed, how many 
torrents of blood had been shed, during 
this interval of negotiations for peace ? 
Were they not chargeable with all this loss 
and all this blood, which had been cruelly 
shed? If it was true, as was the general 
opinion throughout Europe, that a bolder 
policy would have prevented all that had 
occurred during the last year, surely our 
Government had much to answer for, as it 
must be held responsible for all the disas- , 
ters that had occurred. The whole ques-’ 
tion lay in a nutshell. The demands of 
Russia were not for the amputation of a 
limb, but for that which must have infused 
poison into the whole system, and Turkey 
could not possibly submit to them. Rus- | 
sia then committed the unwarrantable act 
of taking possession of Turkish territo- 
ries. Now, the right course for the allies 
of Turkey to have taken, whenever they 
ascertained this to be the intention of 
Russia, was to have informed her at once, 
and plainly, that such an act would be 
treated as an act of war. The general 


opinion of those with whom he had had an 


opportunity of conversing on the Continent 
was, that, if the attempt of Russia had 
been met in that way, it would have been 
nipped in the bud. But, more than that, 
it was the general opinion that if England 


had not been governed by a Minister who, , 


right or wrong, was supposed to have a 
strong leaning to Russia, and who, by for- 
mer acts, was understood to show a great 
desire to comply with any of the demands 
of that country—it was the general opinion 
that if, instead of such a Minister, we had 
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ever since the time of Peter the Great to 
get® possession of Turkey; and no doubt 
she thought the time was come when this 
country was ruled by a statesman that she 
expected would be her friend, and when 
she did not expect that the cordial union 
would subsist between England and France 
They had 
succeeded in removing from the charge of 
the foreign affairs of this country a states- 
man who had always been an obstacle to 
the views of Russia; and it was worthy of 
notice that, so long as that Minister was at 
the head of foreign affairs, none of those 
things occurred, for, though they were 
often told his policy was dangerous to the 
peace of Europe, yet, so long as he was at 
the Foreign Office, the affairs of Europe 
were kept from confusion and disorder, 
But now, when he was no longer in that 
position, they found themselves on the 
brink of a war, of which no one could cal- 
culate the consequences. This country was 
bound in every way to act for the defence 
of Turkey. We were bound in honour, 
because, if there were no treaty engage- 
ments to that effect, it could not be denied 
that, by speeches from the Throne and by 
official assurances given in many ways for 
a great many years, Turkey had been led 
to expect our assistance, and to rely on 
our aid, whenever she should be engaged in 
a just quarrel. There were persons who 
thought we should not interfere in this 
quarrel at all, but in that opinion he could 
not participate. Turkey had unquestion- 
ably justice on her side. Russia could not 
point to any specific grievance of which 
she had to complain against Turkey, but 
_put forth generally a claim to the control 
_of a portion of the subjects of the Porte, 
' and, in attempting to enforce this claim, she 
was committing the greatest atrocities in 
the provinces of which she had taken pos- 
session. It was unnecessary to show how 


had one of a firmer character, not only would , much it was for the interests of this country 
the Pruth never have been crossed, but , that Turkey should be maintained. Ourcom- 
that the demands of Russia would never | merce with that country was increasing to 
have been made. Wherever he (Lord D. | an enormous extent, and it was no answer 
Stuart) had gone, he had heard but one | to say that it was a commerce of transit. 
opinion on the subject, and that one opinion | If Russia had possession of the country 
had been pronounced in a single word and no such commerce of transit would be 
in a single name—‘ Palmerston.” ‘If, allowed, because, instead of the liberal po- 
you had had a Minister of that descrip- | licy of the Sultan, they would have the pro- 
tion,” was the almost universal expression , hibitory tariff of the Czar. Then, if Russia 
of every statesman and politician that could once got to Constantinople, and held pos- 
be talked with on the Continent, ‘nothing | session of the Dardanelles, she would be- 
would have happened.”” The Emperor of ;come a maritime power of such strength 
Russia had long fixed his eye on Turkey. and importance; that the whole independence 
It had been the traditional policy of — of Europe would be threatened. Russia 
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had progressed since the days of Peter the 
Great to an enormous extent, as was awply 
shown in a pamphlet, entitled, The Pro- 
gress and Present Position of Russia in 
the East, written twenty years ago by one 
of the greatest diplomatists this country 
ever possessed, the work being ascribed to 
Sir John MeNeil, formerly Ambassador in 
Persia. Mention was there made of the 
uniformity of the means by which Russia 
had extended her power, and it was ob- 
served that, commencing with disorganisa- 
tion, she next resorted to military occupa- 
tion on the pretext of restoring tranquillity, 
and this was followed by protection and 
incorporation. Such was the course pur- 
sued with regard to Poland, Georgia, and 
the Crimea. The conduct of Turkey in 
the trying circumstances in which she had 
been placed deserved the warmest eulogy, 
and ought to strengthen the disposition of 
this country to make sacrifices on her be- 
half. Attacked in the most arrogant man- 
ner by Russia, insulted through her repre- 
sentatives, and exposed to the utmost hu- 
miliation, she had displayed conduct at 
once firm and conciliatory, courageous and 
moderate; conduct which would do honour 
to the most civilised State, and the most 
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at Constantinople in December last, there 
was a series of émeutes, but they were oc- 
casioned by a number of the younger por- 
tion of the population, the students of 
law, as they might be called—the softas— 
who had got the notion that the Govern- 
ment was going to make concessions to 
Russia, and sign an inglorious and dis- 
honourable peace. But there was no other 
disturbance whatever. They declared at 
once that they had no desire to interfere 
with the Christians or their privileges, and 
no person was molested. He had himself 
been walking about, and had passed the 
greater part of the day, in the bazaars and 
that part of Constantinople which was 
more particularly inhabited by Mussulmans. 
He wore a Frank dress, and he met with 
no annoyance, and he did not believe that 
a single Christian had been injured upon 
that occasion. On going to Pera, he was 
informed by a merchant that there were 
English ships of war, to which Euro- 
peans, if endangered by the outbreak, 
might retire; but the fact was, that there 





was no need of such an opportunity. The 
| Turkish Government met this demonstra- 
| tion by removing some of the more noisy 


_of the persons implicated in the affair, and 





enlightened Government, in Europe. He | by issuing a proclamation stating that no 
believed there was not a statesman who such treaty was to be signed, and that no 
better understood the question of Turkey, | armistice was to be concluded. The truth 
or who was more anxious to defend the | of this was soon made manifest, for shortly 


interests of England, as connected with it, 
than Lord Stratford de Redcliffe; and he 
also stated, that ‘‘ Turkey had exhibited a 
spirit of self-devotion, unaccompanied by 
any fanatical demonstration;’’ and that 
“the Sultan appealed with perfect success 
to the zeal of the Mussulman, and the 
loyalty of her Christian population.’”” What 
he (Lord D. Stuart) saw in the country 
agreed entirely with this description. The 
Turks were accused of fanaticism, but he 
maintained they were showing the greatest 
patriotism. If any attempt were made by 
a foreign Power to interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of this country, especially 
upon any subject connected with religion, 


would not the Protestants of this country | 


afterwards Omar Pasha had the satisfac- 
tion of gaining the victory of Csitate, a 
victory which proved that the Turks were 
able to face the Russians in the open field. 
He was glad to state that the Turkish 
| army was in extremely good order. The 
| troops were fine men, who were well formed, 
well equipped, and well cared for, both in 
barracks and in hospital. Under Omar 
Pasha, at all events, they were also well 
commanded, and he wanted that they would 
'be able to give such a good account of 
| their enemy as would continue to do them 
| honour, and would suffice to defend their 
territory until they should receive the suc- 
‘cour of this country and France, to which 
they were entitled. by their valour, the na- 





rise up as one man to repel the intruder ? | ture of their cause, and the conduct which 
And would they then be told that all their; had been pursued by their Government, 
zeal and desire to defend their rights| He could not sit down and altogether omit 
and honour was nothing but fanaticism ? | making an observation with regard to that 
Though the Turks had come forward to/ most disastrous affair of Sinope, which 
defend their Sovereign, they had exhibited | would never be forgotten, and which, he 
no fanatical conduct. There had been no) feared, reflected no credit upon the arms 


insolence offered to the Christians, nor any | of the allies of Turkey, Our Ambassador 
disturbances whatever that could be re-| had stated that, if our fleet had been in 
ferred to religious feeling. When he was | the Black Sea, this disaster never would 
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have occurred; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the Turks alone were re- 
sponsible for it, because they alone were 
aware of the defenceless state of Sinope. 
For himself, he could not reconcile the 
fact of our fleets not being in the Black 
Sea with the instructions in the blue books, 
because it appeared to be clear that they 
had been ordered to protect the Turkish 
territory. The disaster at Sinope was in- 
deed a most melancholy and most barba- 
rous affair. Russia had declared that she 
would commit no aggressive act upon Tur- 
key, and then she attacked that Turkish 
fleet, lying peaceably in Turkish waters, 
and attacked it with a foree so superior, 
that it would have been no disgrace to the 
Turkish commanders to have struck to 
them at once. In a very short time the 
Turkish fleet was put completely hors de 
combat; but, not satisfied with that, the 
Russians continued, with excessive bar- 
barity, to fire upon them until they were 
utterly destroyed. He had heard the Turks 
speak of this matter, and he found that, 
like himself, they did not exactly under- 
stand the kind of limited war that was 
going on. He had heard them say that 
there was no dishonour on account of those 
proceedings either upon Russia or Turkey, 
for they had both done their duty; but 
they considered that the dishonour rested 
with other flags. The noble Earl at the 
head of the Government had said that we, 
too, had had our Sinope. We had had our 
battle of Navarino, it was true, to which 
we could never look back with satisfaction. 
It had been described as an ‘ untoward 
event,’’ and so it was; but he was not aware 
that in that action we violated any agree- 
ment into which we had entered, or any 
proclamation which we had made, or com- 
mitted any of those barbarities, or occa- 
sioned those useless murders and unneces- 
sary bloodshed, which had disgraced the 
affair of Sinope. In fact, the two cases 
were in no respect upon a par. He con- 
tended that the Government were ast 
justified in putting their hands into the 
pockets of the British people if they were 
not going to do something better than to 
establish the status quo before the war. 
Were they going to drive the Russians out 
of the Principalities? Were they going 
to make her relinquish her demands ? 
Were they going to compel her to pay 
an indemnity to Turkey? - And, above all, 
were they going to place things upon such | 
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danger arising from unscrupulous Russian 
ambition? If they were about to do that, 
and to obtain from Russia solid guarantees 
that she would not disturb the peace of 
Europe, then they would be justified in 
their proceedings, and the end for which 
they strove would be worthy of them. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, at the outset I 
must ask the indulgence of the House, on 
account of my recent illness, to bear with 
me while I make a few remarks on this sub- 
ject. It seems to me there has been some 
misunderstanding on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, as to the purpose and object of 
the Motion submitted to the House by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ayles- 
bury. His desire, as it seems to me, is 
not so much to incriminate Her Majesty’s 
Government, as to obtain from them some 
declaration of their intentions on this ques- 
tion. That declaration has not yet been 
made by any member of the Government. 
Now, it seems to me there is much to be 
said for the Government on the present 
occasion. They had a very diffieult and 
delicate task to perform. Before them 
was the inception of a great war. They 
were acting on behalf of the English 
people, and they were to justify that war, 
if war should happen. And I think that 
their difficulty in acting with anything like 
decision may be borne with and excused ; 
for it seems to me, if they had rushed has- 
tily into war, the first person to find fault 
with them would have been the very Gen- 
tlemen who now complain of them. I say, 
Sir, the Government had to satisfy the 
people of England that they had exhausted 
all the means of peace before they under- 
took this war. Now, I am as great an 
enemy to war as any of the gentlemen 
who are members of the Peace Society. 
But I object to those who are members of 
that Society supposing that every person 
who differs from them is either a knave or 
a fool. The danger, Sir, in this case, was 
immediate. The Government had to de- 
eide whether they should at once accept 
the war that was presented to them, or 
attempt to solve the difficulty by all the 
means and appliances of negotiation. I 
do not mean to say that the statement 
made by some hon. Gentlemen may not be 
true, that if the Government had taken a 
more decisive part the Emperor of Russia 
would have been stopped in his course. 
We might have said, ‘‘If you pass the 


@ footing that this country, Europe, and | Pruth we shall send a fleet to Cronstadt.” 
the world should not again be exposed to| We might have said that crossing the 
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Pruth was an act of war, and we shall de- 
clare war upon it. But that would have 
been acting with more decision, and though 
we should have been at this moment at 
war, it does not follow that the Emperor 
of Russia would have receded in the least 
from his demands on Turkey. Now, we 
have to decide, not upon a minute exami- 
nation of the blue books, not on the con- 
duct of the Government, but we have to 
take the situation of the Government, the 
situation of the people of England, and 
the circumstances presented to the Govern- 
ment—the very difficult cireumstances— 
under which they acted ; and, above all 
things, we ought to make the world under- 
stand that on this subject the people of 
England are united. We are not cavilling 
at, or trying to pick holes in the coat of 
the Administration for what has been 
done, but we are telling the world that 
England censiders the conduct of the Czar 
of Russia as the overweening extrava- 
gance of ambition, and that we are de- 
termined to put a stop to his career of spo- 
liation, and that in this matter we act as 
one man. If we had had a declaration 
from the Government of what they in- 
tended to do, I think the country would 
certainly have been more satisfied. It 
appears to me, so far us I can understand 
the question, that the Government, so long 
as peace was possible, have attempted all 
means of obtaining peace. But now that 
war is certain, they are acting with all 
becoming promptitude and resolution under 
the circumstances. It would seem to me 
that our duty upon the present occasion is 
not so much to look back upon what may 
be deemed by some the shortcomings of 
the Government, as to support them in 
their more determined action, and to look 
forward and consider what would be the 
wisest course to pursue. What has the 
Emperor of Russia demanded? It seems 
to me rather curious that throughout our 
discussion on this subject, whether in 
newspapers or in Parliament, the real dif- 
ficulty with which it is beset has been 
evaded. What are we afraid of? No 
man has explained what. We have heard, 
it is true, a great deal about ‘‘ the honour 
of England ;” but I always apprehend, 
when people talk of ‘‘ the honour of Eng- 
land,”’ that we shall experience something 
very like injustice. We are afraid, if we 
leave Turkey to herself, that the Emperor 
of Russia would take possession of Con- 
stantinople. What are we afraid of there? 


We are afraid that Russia, retaining the 
Mr. Roebuck 
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possession of the capital of Turkey, would 
say she had become possessed of Turkish 
rights—that she being the stronger, and 
Turkey being the weaker, she was about 
to take possession of the rights and privi- 
leges which Turkey had given up. Now, 
I want to show the House and the country 
that it is our interest to go to war now— 
for we shall certainly have to go to war 
by and by. We may go to war under 
circumstances not nearly so advantageous 
as the present. Supposing we were now to 
abstain from going to war, what would Rus- 
sia do? She would take possession of Tur- 
key, she would take possession of Constan- 
tinople, and she would immediately say, 
‘* We are in possession of Turkish rights.” 
Being in possession of Constantinople, she 
would be in possession of the Dardanelles ; 
she would shut up the Black Sea, and she 
would advance to Egypt, and, advancing to 
Egypt, she would cut us off from India 
and the East. Therefore, Sir, our interest 
is now to prevent Russia getting posses- 
sion of Constantinople. It is our interest 
at the present moment, because we are in 
alliance with France. If we allow Russia 
to get possession of Constantinople, eir- 


- cumstances might, perhaps, oceur to sever 


that alliance. I am willing and anxious to 
pay my humble tribute of applause to the 
loyalty and honesty of purpose exhibited 
by the Emperor of France; but honesty 
among nations is not to be found. I am 
very much afraid, if we were now to follow 
the advice given us, and allow Russia to 
get possession of Turkey, that we should 
have a much more difficult game to play. 
Therefore, 1 say—I do not know if my 
hon. Friend the Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden) is present, but if he 
is, I would say, by deferring you do not 
wholly prevent war, but you defer war to 
a much more disadvantageous occasion than 
the present. Well, Sir, if the Govern- 
ment have determined to go to war—if 
they have exhausted all the means of 
keeping the peace, and are at last driven 
to war—it behoves us to support them as 
far as we possibly can in their determina- 
tion to carry out their warlike proceedings. 
Now, I would ask the House how we should 
best assist the Government dn going to 
war. Is it by finding fault with them, or 
is it by cordially uniting as one man, and 
saying to the Tepane of Russia, ‘‘ Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no further?” His- 
tory tells us that that Power is as ambi- 
tious as it is unserupulous. It has all the 
vices of barbarism and all the vices of 
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civilisation. It is barbarous in reality ; it 
js civilised only in appearance. It has all 
the means which civilisation affords of ex- 
tending its ambitious views, and it is as 
unscrupulous as if there was no public law. 
The blue books exhibit that system which 
an hon. Gentleman has characterised by 
the word ‘‘ falsehood.” That is the only 
word which applies to the conduct of Rus- 
sia. A more flagrant instance of the vio- 
lation of all law—of all public law—was 
never seen than that involved in the note 

resented by Prince Menchikoff. Let us 
tins the matter, as it then stood, home to 
ourselves. Suppose in 1829, Austria, being 
a Catholic country, bad said to England 
that she would send an army to Ireland, 
unless we emancipated the Roman Catholic 
population there — what should we have 
said? We are a strong people, and we 
should at once have taken our revenge for 
that insult upon our honour. The position 
in which Russia stands to Turkey at the 
eye moment, is precisely as if Austria 

ad sent an army to Ireland in 1829. I 
say the conduct of the Government is jus- 
tified on a consideration of public law, and 
of the honour and duty of England. I am 
not one of those who think it worth while 
to inquire what have been the faults which 


the Government have committed in their | 


diplomatic negotiations on this question. 
They may have acted with vacillation. 
What then? I am certain the people of 
England would have said, if they had not 
acted as they have done, that they had 
rushed heedlessly into a war; and there- 
fore, I say, they were perfectly justified in 
all that they had done. But I think we 
should call on the Government to give us 
an answer to the last question of the hon. 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard), name- 
ly, what do they intend to do? and I hope 
that some Member of the Government will 
give a full and explicit answer to that ques- 
tion ; that they will state clearly what it is 
they intend to do, so that we may be in a 
position to say to them that we will sup- 
port them or that we will not. Therefore, 
Sir, though wholly incapable of expressing 
my ideas on the present occasion—feeling 
myself too weak to do so—stil! I would 
eall on the Government at this time to 
answer that question fully and completely, 
so that they may satisfy this House what 
they intend to do, and what the course of 
the poliey is which we are called on to 
support. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, 
after the very generous, and, I must 
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| say, the very wise speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield, who has 
| last addressed us, I can have no hesitation 
in rising to give that information to the 
| House which he very properly asks in refe- 
rence to so grave and important an occa- 
sion. Sir, I think, however, in saying that 
my right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty mistook the position in which 
we stand, he rather committed an error, 
because I think it was not my right hon. 
Friend, but my hon. Friend the Member 
for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard), who mistook 
the position in which we meant to stand 
on this question. It seems to me that 
when the Government come forward and 
say events are hastening towards war—we 
ask you to enable us, at least, to make 
preparations for war, though not to vote 
the estimates of actual war. There ap- 
pears to me, at the period at which we 
have arrived, to be three courses which the ~ 
House may adopt with propriety, according 
to its particular disposition or inclination. 
It may say, first—‘‘ War is impending, 
but you, Her Majesty’s present Ministers, 
have committed so many errors, that we 
cannot allow you any longer to have the 
conduct of affairs upon so momentous a 
| question.” It may say, secondly, as I 
understand the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield to say, ‘*There may be errors 
in the course of your negotiations; and 
one man may think that at one point we 
should have been more decided, and an- 
other might think that we might make 
more secure alliances at another time. But 
these are questions of difficulty, upon which 
decision is not easy. We will waive the 
consideration of these grounds, and we 
shall vote the estimates for the year.” 
The third course is to say, without enter- 
ing into the question of the negotiations at 
all, ‘* We will look entirely forward; we 
will give our confidence to the Government, 
but we will watch their proceedings, and 
if they enter upon war, we will see that it 
is carried on with all the vigour and judg- 
ment necessary to bring it to a successful 
conclusion.”” Any one of those three 
courses the House may take, and any one 
of those courses might be fitting for the 
oceasion; but my hon. Friend the Member 
for Aylesbury has taken another course, 
which I -must say I think, if it was not 
satisfactory to the Government, it can 
hardly be so to this House, because he 
lays it down on certain grounds which he 
assumes he has proved, that the Govern- 





ment were entirely in error. He says, 
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«« Although I have made out my case, yet, 
notwithstanding that, I have the magna- 
nimity to excuse you; I will give you my 
pass for all the errors which you have com- 
mitted, and now, with a sort of lame and 
limping confidence, you may take your 
votes which you have proposed.” I say 
that course is hardly satisfactory. I say, 
with my right hon. Friend (Sir J. Gra- 
ham), let us know whether you will take 
the course which the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield takes—whether you 
will censure us, or whether you will give 
us your full confidence. I am not arguing 
in favour at this moment of any particular 
course, but I say any one of them is open 
for the House of Commons to take on a 
most grave and important question. 

Sir, in alluding to the negotiations that 
have passed, I wish to refer as little as 
possible to the particular documents to 
which my hon. Friend has referred, and 
will confine myself to some general outline 
of the course which the negotiations have 
pursued. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Aylesbury says, and says truly, that as 
long as there was a question between 
France and Russia respecting the Holy 
Places, it was not the concern of our Go- 
vernment to say which was in the right, or 
which was in the wrong; but immediately 
there was a menace of force, and of fleets 
and armies, that then it did become a 
question interesting to the Government of 
Great Britain. But if any censure is to 
fall in this respect, it would rather fall on 
the Administration of Lord Derby which 
preceded us, and the conduct of Lord 
Malmesbury, then in the Foreign Office, 
than upon ourselves. I cast no censure 
upon it, but it was perfectly evident that, 
while Lord Malmesbury was at the Foreign 
Office, there were threats of force and 
other preparations held out by Russia, upon 
the pretext that the Ambassador of France 
had threatened a course, in order to com- 
pel Russia to agree to terms which she 
said were inconsistent with the engage- 
ments which had been entered into by the 
Sultan. I was myself informed by Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, in answer to a 
question I put to him, that M. de Lava- 
lette stated that, unless his terms were 
complied with, he should immediately send 
for the French fleet in order to enforce his 
requisition. It immediately then became 


a question, when such threats were held 
out, whether or not the Government of 
England would think it wise at least to 
interpose its advice and good offices to 
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induce the French Government to do what 
it really did afterwards in the fairest and 
handsomest manner, namely, desist from 
the pretensions which she declared were 
founded upon treaties and strict justice, 
but pretensions which at the same time 
must lead to opposite pretensions being 
put forward by Russia, at the risk of threat- 
ening or disturbing the peace of Europe, 
Such was the state of the case when the 
Earl of Aberdeen entered office. The Earl 
of Malmesbury had written a private letter 
to Lord Cowley, our Ambassador at Paris, 
calling his serious attention to these cir- 
cumstances. I followed in the same course, 
and on the very day on which I accepted 
the seals of the Foreign Office, I also 
wrote to Lord Cowley, calling his serious 
attention to the subject. Now it seemed 
to me that the very first thing which it 
was necessary to do was to endeavour to 
induce France to desist from the preten- 
sions which she had put forward, because 
if France and Russia had gone to war 
upon the question of the Holy Places, 
there would have been imminent danger, 
not only to the peace of Europe, but im- 
mediately to the independence of Turkey, 
and it would have been impossible for Eng- 
land—seeing that she did not abet or take 
part in the pretensions of France in that 
question—it would have been impossible, I 
say, for her to have taken part with France 
in the war that might have ensued, and 
which would have been of very great dan- 
ger to the country. The object which we 
had in view was accomplished; the French 
Government, as I have already said, be- 
haved with the greatest fairness. They 
felt that their Ambassador had gone beyond 
that which was prudent, that he had exe- 
cuted his instructions in a manner that was 
offensive and alarming to the Sultan. The 
Government of France withdrew the Am- 
bassador from Constantinople; they did 
not insist upon their pretensions, and by 
this means the question with respect. to the 
Holy Places was very soon settled in a 
manner in which no party could find cause 
of complaint. From that moment we had 
this very great advantage, namely, that 
we could act with France in the cause of 
Turkey. Now the hon, Member for Ayles- 
bury must not consider that as a subject 
of no importance. 

Let me again state to the House what 
had been and what was the case when we 
entered offive. The case was that France 
had made a claim upon Turkey in respect 
of a treaty of 1740; she then declared, and 
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declares to the present day, that those 
claims were perfectly well founded in 
truth and justice. But we could not abet 
France in that respect, and therefore it 


was of the utmost importance that ‘the. 


question of the Holy Places should be set- 


tled, and put out of the question, as it were, | 


in order that England aud France might 
act cordially together with respect to the 
pretensions of Russia. Now in attaining 
that object I assert, what I have repeated 
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quoted the letter, though I hardly know 

for what purpose—to Colonel Rose, saying 
that, if Russia should advance to the fron- 

tier, we ought to have early intelligence of 
_it, and that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 

| would, when he arrived, have more strin- 

gent instructions as to the course he was 

to take with respect to any invasion direct- 

ed towards Constantinople which the Rus- 

sian Government might attempt. 

| The mission of Prince Menchikoff was 


over and over again, that for the settle-' one which, while it pretended to be a 
ment of this question we are greatly mission in order to settle the question of 
indebted to Lord Stratford de Redeliffe, the Holy Places, and while it was stated 
who, having a perfect knowledge of the over and over again by Count Nesselrode 
affairs of Turkey, having great influence at St. Petersburg, and by Baron Brun- 
with the Turkish Government, and having now in London, to be a conciliatory 
very great power, by means of his ability, mission, was, in effect, as it afterwards 
of enforcing his opinion, was of the great- appeared, a mission, endeavouring, by 
est use to Her Majesty’s Government in some mode or other, to gain a complete 











enabling us to effect that decision. Now | 
then, I come to the conduct of Russia with 
respect to the claim she has made on the 
subject of the Holy Places. The allegation 
made to us over and over again for several 
months—made to Sir Hamilton Seymonr, 
to Lord Clarendon, made to myself, made 
to the noble Lord at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government—was to the effect 
that the concession made to France by the 
Sultan was at variance with the solemn 
engagements between Russia and Turkey 
—at variance with the written word of the 
Sultan, and such as Russia could not allow 
to take effect. She said, theretore, that 
she required things to be replaced in 
statu quo in which they rested two years 
before, and required that by some means 
she should have security that this status quo 
should not again be disturbed. During 
the whole of this time, during the several 
months which elapsed, Russia never at any 
time suggested or hinted such claims as 
she now put forward, or that it was her | 
object or intention to gain anything with 
respect to her general protectorate over 
the Greek subjects of Turkey. Russia 
never said that she wanted to acquire any- | 
thing further than security on the sub-| 
ject of the Holy Places. Now the whole 
of that conduct was no doubt a deception. | 
There was concealment and deception vn 
the part of Russia towards the Government | 
of this country. But while we gave credit | 
to the assurances of Russia, we were not | 
blind to the possibility that the Govern- | 
ment of Russia might be so deceiving us, | 


supremacy on the part of Russia over 
Turkey, and to make Turkey aet in future 
as the complete vassal of Russia. Be it 
observed, and this I think hon. Members 
should always bear in mind, that when the 
Emperor of Russia and his Minister say 
that it is not the policy of Russia to destroy 
the integrity of Turkey, I believe that that 
declaration is a sincere one to a certain 
extent. I believe that the object of Rus- 
sia has been not at present to force on the 
conquest and partition of Turkey, but that 
she would rather have delayed that con- 
quest and partition for some time, and that 
her intentions in the present year were to 
degrade Turkey still more than she had 
been degraded before by successive wars 
and treaties on the part of Russia, and 
that she hoped by some means—whether 
by menace or force, or by means of costly 
and lavish diplomacy—to obtain from the 
Sultan concessions which would render 
him completely subject to Russia; so that 
if at any time after he should put forward 
his just claims, or should show any dis- 
position to throw off the burden, that then 
Turkey would have become so utterly 
prostrate and helpless that the final con- 
quest of the country would be an easy task. 
Such would, I believe, have been the policy 
of Russia. But when Prince Menchikoff 
endeavoured to carry that policy into effect, 
we had sent to the same place the person 
the best qualified in all Europe to meet 
such pretensions, and to counteract such 
efforts,—we sent out the nobleman to 
whom I have already alluded, Lord Strat- 


and that she had ulterior measures in view. | ford de Redcliffe, to Constantinople, and 
For that reason I wrote—and my hon. be it observed, that if we wanted to have 
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wanted to compliment away the independ- 
ence of Turkey, as my hon. Friend seems 
to suppose—if we had wanted to rely to 
the utmost upon what would have been 
the ultimate will of Russia—we should not 
have sent to Constantinople a nobleman 
who was known beyond all other men for 
his attachment to the cause of the inde- 
pendence of Turkey, who had always given 
her the wisest counsels, and who had 
endeavoured more than any other man to 
give to her that internal force and strength 
by which her commerce and independence 
would be most effectually sustained and 
enlarged, and by which its state of de- 
pendence on Russia might be changed into 
one of complete independence. Well, Sir, 
events soon after took the course which, 
from the character of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, might have been expected. 
Prince Menchikoff made one demand after 
another, with the view, as he stated, of 
softening those demands and making them 
less stringent to Turkey. At last, with- 
out adopting what I think the plan which 
Russia was bound to have taken towards 
Turkey, and saying, ‘* These are the stipulre 
tions which we are desirous of having from 
you, but we have no right to force them 
from you if you think they trench at all 
upon your independence ’— instead of 
taking this course—a course which not 
only all men of other nations, but even 
many of the Russians themselves, think 
would have been the proper course, Prince 
Menchikoff determined to break off all 
relations, and to go back to the Russian 
Emperor. It has been said most strangely 
that when this took place, and when the 
Emperor of Russia threatened to oceupy 
the Principalities, no protest was made by 
the Government of this country. But not 
only was there a protest—not only was 
there a demand aM in the first place in 
the department of the Earl of Clarendon— 
but what was of ten times more value than 
that was, that within ten days after this, 
when Prince Menchikoff left Constanti- 
nople, there was an order sent out to Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, placing at his dis- 
posal, for the purpose of coming up to the 
neighbourhood of the Dardanelles, the 
British fleet, and there was, at the same 
time, an order sent to the Admiralty to 
send Admiral Dundas to the neighbour- 
hood of the Dardanelles for that purpose. 
Now the hon. Member for Aylesbury ex- 
pressed a doubt in one part of his speech 
as to what it was that their fleet was sent 
to protect—whether it was British in- 
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terests or those of the Sultan. The de- 
spatch sent by the Earl of Clarendon to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe on the 31st 
of May, after stating that we were not yet 
fully informed of the final issue of the mis- 
sion of Prince Menchikoff, goes on to 
say :— 

** Nevertheless, the departure of Prince Men- 
chikoff, followed by the entire Russian mission, is 
a fact in itself of such grave importance, the 
military preparations of Russia on the Turkish 
frontier are upon a seale of such vast magnitude, 
and the danger which threatens the Porte may be 
so imminent, that it appears indispensable to take 
measures for the protection of the Sultan, and to 
aid his Highness in repelling any attack upon his 
territory.” 

It was external, therefore, and not internal 
danger that was to be arrested. 

“TI have, aceordingly, to inform your Excel- 
lency that, by Her Majesty's commands, the fleet 
now stationed at Malta is placed at the disposal 
of your Excellency, and that orders will be sent 
to Admiral Dundas to conform to the requisitions 
he may receive from you, and to repair to such 
place as you may direet in the event of your con- 
sidering the presence of a British force absolutely 
essential to the safety of the Turkish empire.” 


Now, Sir, could any written despatch have 
protested in more eloquent words, or with 
greater firmness and decision, than the 
transmission of such orders to Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe and to the British Ad- 
miralty? I stated at the time, in this 
House, that the British fleet was sent to 
the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles in 
order to give a proof of the interest which 
Her Majesty took in maintaining the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Turkish 
empire. It was, therefore, clear to Russia, 
and to the whole world, that we meant, in 
ease Russia should procecd in her unjusti- 
fiable demands, and enforce them by her 
armies, that England meant, in conjunction 
with France, to oppose such pretensions, 
and to resist such force. When this took 
place—and I must add to this, that so far 
was the Russian Court from thinking that 
we were acting in complete blindness with 
respect to her designs, that it complained, in 
a circular transmitted throughout Europe, 
that we had made a threatening demonstra- 
tion against Russia by the movement of the 
British fleet to the vicinity of the Darda- 
nelles, thereby showing it perfectly under- 
stood from that movement—though it ap- 
plied most unjustly and most untruly the 
argument derived from the fact—what were 
the intentions of the British Government. 
The next question that aruse was, whe- 
ther the entry of Russian troops into the 
Principalities should be considered as a 
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cause of war, and acted upon as such by 
Turkey and her allies? ell, Sir, upon 
that question we can again have no better 
authority, as I conceive, than that of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. We thought—and 
that, too, was the opinion of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe—that, unprepared as Turkey 
was at that time to provoke hostilities with 
Russia, she ought not to say—as she un- 
doubtedly had the most perfect right to de- 
clare—that the entry into the Principalities 
was a casus belli. We thought that Turkey 
by so acting would be exposed to very great 
danger. We could not conceal from our- 
selves all along, with respect to this argu- 
ment used against us, that, comparing the 
foree of Russia, as it had been collected, 
organised, and disciplined, for many years 
—above half a million of men kept con- 
tinually in arms, and drilled with the 
greatest skill and regularity—and the po- 
sition of Turkey, on the other hand, as we 
all knew it to be, with the bad state of her 
finances, the small amount of her armies, 
the disaffection which she might have to 
fear, owing to the activity of Russian emis- 
saries—we could not, I say, conceal from 
ourselves that if Turkey, unprepared, was 
to rush into that war, it could not but be 
a very unfortunate course for her to adopt. 
Lord Stratfurd de Redcliffe took the same 
view of the subject, and, knowing the po- 
sition of Turkey as it then was, he said 
that, for two purposes—first, that of en- 
deavouring to negotiate peace, and, in the 
second instance, for the purpose of pre- 
paring for the course of events which might 
arise—it was not advisable for Turkey to 
declare war upon the occasion of the en- 
try of the Russiang into the Principalities. 
Would it have been wise for the allies of 
Turkey, in this case, who were not exposed 
to the dangers which threatened that coun- 
try, to advise her to expose herself to this 
risk, when her best friends thought it was 
unadvisable and injudicious. This I con- 
ceive a sufficient justification for not imme- 
diately declaring that we would precipitate 
hostilities, or that we would warn Ruasia 
that war was to have followed immediately 
upon her entry into the Principalities. It 
is very easy for any person at any part of 
these negotiations to say, ‘‘ Oh, but if you 
had but taken a different course, and told 
the Emperor of Russia that you would at 
once have gone to war, he would not have 
entered the Principalities, he would have 
hesitated before doing so.”” There is no 


authority for saying, that if we had done 
so and so another person would have done 
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so and so; no proof can be given that such 
would have been the case, and no person 
ean be sure but that with respect to the 
entry into the Principalities, such a course 
as that suggested might not have been 
more likely to have assisted than pre- 
vented the object in view. It is more 
than probable that Russia would have con- 
sidered it such an affront to her dignity as to 
have led her to enter the more quickly into 
a war to which she was thus provoked. 
We then come to the negotiations with 
respect to the Vienna note; and here I 
must say, with respect to the one or two 
words used in that note, and referred to by 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury, that I am 
not going to defend the phraseology of that 
note. My right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty has explained that it was 
no note of ours—it was not our framing; 
but with respect to the spirit of the Vienna 
note, and the intention with which it was 
framed, I am quite ready to defend it. I 
think a single illustration will place the 
spirit in which that note was framed in 
a correct point of view. If you find a 
friend of yours possessed of no very great 
means and threatened with some most ex- 
travagant and expensive lawsuit by a man 
of 50,0007. or 100,000/. a-year, you may 
very well say to him:—‘‘I see you are 
right. I think that very possibly you 
might be able to show that you were in 
the right in this cause; but it is probable, 
while he will have the means of prosecut- 
ing his suit, that you may be ruined in the 
process, and, therefore, some concession 
beyond your absolute and strict right may 
well be made by you in this case.” I 
think that was the sort of spirit in which 
the allies of Turkey advised her to sign 
the Vienna note; and, for my part, seeing 
the dangers to which Turkey was éxposed, 
I think it was good and wise advice that 
she should sign that document, though 
she was not absolutely compelled to do so. 
But, Sir, from the moment that Count 
Nesselrode had affixed a meaning to that 
Vienna note—from the moment that he 
showed that if that note had been signed 
he would have considered it equivalent to 
that note which the Emperor of Russia’s 
Ambassador had presented at Constanti- 
nople, we not only ceased to urge Turkey 
that she should agree to and sign that 
note, but we took more vigorous steps, in 
order, if necessary, to support by force the 
independence of Turkey. The fleet was 
ordered to leave the Dardanelles, and go 
into the Bosphorus; and on the 8th of 
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Qctober, orders were given that that fleet | generosity being shown in the use of the 
should protect the coasts of Turkey on the advantages possessed by a vastly superior 
Black Sea, both on the European and the foree—that that should be a source of glory 


Asiatic side. 

I come, Sir, therefore, now to another | 
step in these transactions. I come to what | 
occurred on the 30th of November, at, 
Sinope. The orders given to the Ambas- | 
sadors and Admirals were what I have | 
stated. The Ambassadors thought that | 
it was advisable that a certain number of | 


to Russia—that it should be any reason 
for congratulation from a Sovereign to his 
subjects, did, I own, strike me with a feel- 
ing of the greatest disgust and astonish- 
ment. Sir, that event was as deeply felt 
in France as it was here; and, in conse- 
quence of it, orders were given to the 
Ambassadors at Constantinople that the 


ships should go into the Black Sea; that English and French fleets should take the 
they should visit Varna and the mouth of |command of the Black Sea—that they 
the Danube; and, in short, should take | should not only protect the flag of Turkey, 
means to observe well what was going on but should likewise prevent reinforcements 
in the Black Sea. It so happened, how- | being sent from one Russian port to an- 
ever, at that moment that the French Go-| other, and that wherever they found a 
vernment displaced their Ambassador at | Russian ship of war they should send her 
Constantinople, and sent another Ambus- | back to Sebastopol, or to the nearest port. 
sador, General Baraguay d’Hilliers, in his | It is impossible to deny that the operations 
place. The French Admiral declined to | contemplated by these orders amount as 
take the orders of an Ambassador who nearly as possible to warlike operations 
was about to leave Constantinople, and as it is possible for any operations to do. 
the Ambassador who followed did not There have been, in the course of the 


think it advisable to take the course | 
which the English Ambassador had de- 
sired Admiral Dundas to pursue. This | 
was a misfortune, and we know that the | 
ships that were left at Sinope were, in 
consequence, exposed to that dreadful ca- 
lamity which overtook them. But I do 
not think that, under the circumstances, 
any party was much to blame in the affair ; 
because I do not believe that it would have 
been possible to provide against every oc- 
currence which might take place in that 
state of affairs in the Black Sea. It would 
not have been consistent with the safety of | 
the fleet to disperse it in various parts of 
that sea; and, if it had been all sent to 
Sinope, some attack might have been made 
on Varna. It was a matter for the exer- 
cise of the discretion of the Ambassador ; 
and I do not believe that he was in fault 
in not insisting upon his orders, seeing that 
he could not obtain the concurrence of the 
French Ambassador and Admiral. The 
disaster that took place at Sinope was one 
which must have afflicted every man in 
this country with the most painful feelings. 
Sir, I must own I was greatly surprised 
at reading the congratulations which were 
addressed by the Emperor of Russia to his 
officers and his Admirals upon the receipt 
of the intelligence of that affair. That the 
destruction and butchery iffflicted by some 
six or seven large line-of-battle ships upon 
six or seven frigates of very inferior size— 
that a victory pushed to the extent of the 
most dreadful carnage, without any sort of 
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last twenty years, in Europe, transactions 
somewhat resembling it. Our blockade of 
the Texel, the French siege of Antwerp, 
the French occupation of Ancona, the 
battle of Navarino, and various other 
transactions, have been carried on with- 
out a declaration of war. But, seeing the 
nature of the orders issued by the French 
and English Governments, no one can be 
surprised that the Emperor of Russia 
should withdraw his Ambassadors both 
from London and Paris. 

But this brings us, Sir, to the present 
situation, which has been justly described 
as one upon the brink of war. I have 
stated as shortly as I could, without argu- 
ment and without quotations, the general 
course which the British Government has 
pursued. We have now to consider the 
prospect before us, and what remains to be 
done. With regard to diplomatic corre- 
spondence—with regard to terms of peace 
—there were terms proposed by the Am- 
bassadors of the four Powers at Constanti- 
nople—terms very nearly assented to— 
assented to in such a manner at Constanti- 
nople as to be sent to Vienna by those 
representatives, and to be adopted and 
approved at Vienna by the conference of 
the four Powers. Sir, it does not appear 
to me that those terms were either dero- 
gatory to the dignity of Turkey, or were 
they such as were at all unbefitting the 
Emperor of Russia to accept. What course 
did the Emperor of Russia pursue? Be 
it remarked that he was reported to have 
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said at Olmutz—I do not wonder at the 
declaration—that he had been asked to 
agree to the Vienna note, and it after- 
wards appeared that Turkey would not 
agree to it; that he thought it unrea- 
sonable to put him in such a position; 
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‘a separate negotiation, as my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Layard) supposed—but to draw up 
articles with a Turkish plenipotentiary, 
| which were afterwards to be submitted to 
(a conference of the four Powers. For my 
own part, I should say that in point of 


and that he hoped, when next terms of dignity the entrance of Russia into the 
peace were proposed, they would be such | conference of the six Powers would be 
as Turkey would be sure to accept. Well,| more becoming her dignity and position 
the four great Powers had exerted them-|than the submission of her treaty with 








selves to obtain them. But when these 
propositions arrived at St. Petersburg, in 
the first place no formal and regular an- 
swer was given to them; and in the second 
place counter-propositions were transmitted 
to Vienna, without taking any formal no- 
tice of the propositions sent to St. Peters- 
burg. Now, I must say, that, considering 
that these Powers—England, France, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia—representing all the 
great Powers of Europe with the excep- 
tion of Russia—that these terms were 
proposed with the view to prevent a 
bloody and costly war extending all over 
Europe—considering all this, I say that 
the course taken by the Emperor of Russia 
showed a total disregard of the peace of 
Europe, an utter contempt of the opinion 
of Europe, and a disregard of those Sove- 
reigns with whom he had been in alliance. 
Instead of any acceptance of these proposi- 
tions, other propositions, which shall shortly 
be laid upon the table of the House, were 
sent to Vienna; they contained proposi- 
tions which were very much like a repeti- 
tion of the old demands of the Emperor of 
Russia, with the addition of other demands, 
one of which was that the refugees of dif- 
ferent nations should be expelled from 
Turkey—an article no doubt intended to 
weaken Turkey, and one which would be 
a fertile source of remonstrances and of 
occasions for war whenever it might please 
the Emperor of Russia. Count Buol, the 
Austrian Minister, communicated those 
propositions to the Conference, but de- 
elared expressly that he did not recom- 
mend them for adoption. 

I come now, Sir, to the letter which was 
addressed by the Emperor of the French 
to the Emperor of Russia. I was asked 
yesterday whether that letter was a ge- 
huine document. There is no doubt, Sir, 
that letter is a genuine document, and it 
is an attempt made by the Emperor of 
France and the Government of France to 
induce the Emperor of Russia to recon- 
sider his determination to evacuate the 
Principalities which he had wrongfully oc- 


Turkey to the approbation of the four 
) other Powers. At all events, there is no 
| concession to Russia in the propositions 
thus made. I will not attempt to say that 
I entertain the hope that the Emperor of 
Russia will accede to that proposition, or 
that he will abstain from enforcing, with 
all the power of Russia, those unjustifi- 
able demands which he has hitherto made 
against Turkey. What, Sir, must then be 
our position? There can be but one posi- 
tion for us. It must be on the side of 
Turkey, defending her against that ag- 
gression. If I am asked further, before 
entering upon this Committee of Supply, 
what are the means to which we look for- 
ward; and in the terms of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Inverness (Mr. Baillie), what are 
the engagements we propose to make, I 
should say that in the first place there has 
been an exchange of notes between Eng- 
Jand and France, promising to co-operate 
together in giving that assistance to Tur- 
key, and declaring on the part of both 
Powers that no selfish interest—no in- 
crease of territory or power—is sought by 
either nation in the prosecution of this de- 
sign. Such is the nature of the engage- 
ment into which the two great Powers 
have willingly entered. They feel that the 
cause is one, in the first place, of the inde- 
pendence of Turkey—a Power which has 
been most cruelly outraged—a Power which 
has resisted in the Cabinet with firmness 
and great ability, the unjust demands of 
the diplomatic Ministers of Russia—which 
has also resisted on the field, with courage 
and with skill, the attacks of the armies 
of Russia. But, Sir; this cause involves 
still more. It is to maintain that peace of 
Europe of which the Emperor of Russia 
is the wanton disturber—it is to throw 
back upon the head of that disturber the 
consequences which he has so flagrantly 
and, I believe, so imprudently invoked—it 
is to maintain the independence, not ori] 

of Turkey, but of Germany and of all 
European nations. The state of Germany 
for these few years past has been one, in 





cupied, and—not to conclude a treaty, net which they were not, it is true, dependent 
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upon the Emperor of Russia, but still one 
in which their independence was not very 
loudly asserted. 1 could not but think, on 
reading the account of the traisaction 
which took place last year in Paris, that 
there was too much acquiescence on the 
part of the German Powers in the unjusti- 
fiable pretensions of Russia. The House 
is already aware—and I have already had 
occasion to refer to the circumstance, with 
that commendation which I think is due to 
the noble Earl—that when the Earl of 
Malmesbury found that the Emperor of the 
French meant to be faithful to the engage- 
ments of the country over which he was 
called to reign, and that his object was to 
maintain the peace of Europe, he (the Earl 
of Malmesbury) declared on the part of this 
country the Queen’s ready and willing re- 
cognition of that new occupant of the Im- 
perial Throne. But the Powers of Ger- 
many acted very differently. They thought 
it advisable to wait until the Emperor of 
Russia had declared his mind upon the 
subject. The mind of the Emperor of 
Russia was that the Emperor of the 
French might be acknowledged, but that, 
not being descended from a line which had 
for centuries occupied the Throne, the Em- 
peror of Russia could not call the Empe- 
ror of the French his ‘ brother.” The 
Emperor of the French had too much good 
sense to attach any very great importance 
to whether he was called ‘* My good 
friend,” or ‘‘ My brother,” but the Powers 
of Germany one and all desired their Mi- 
nisters to wait at Paris, and not to recog- 
nise the Emperor of the French until they 
were sure that this unusual form of recog- 
nition by the Emperor of Russia had been 
received; so that if the Emperor of the 
French had chosen to say, as he had full 
right to do, “I will stand by established 
forms—I will not have those forms departed 
from in my case—and | consider it part of 
my dignity to maintain them”’—not one of 
those Powers of Germany, who were all 
ready to recognise him and to call him 
their ‘“brother,”” would have recognised 
him at all. Well, Sir, I say, that shows 
that the state of Germany is not one of 
such complete independence as one would 
wish to see. But I cannot help thinking 
—and, indeed, the symptoms of it are in- 
creasing every day—that this violent at- 
tempt on the part of Russia—this viola- 
tion of right and justice—has aroused, both 
in Austria and in Prussia, a sense that 
they must in future consider the welfare of 
Europe, and not merely the preservation of 
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the friendship of the Emperor of Russia, 
My belief is, therefore, although we have 
no engagement with them—and I state 
plainly to the House they are not bound 
with us in any manner to resist this at- 
tempt of Russia—that that great nation, 
divided, as it may be, into separate States, 
will feel too much the importance of its 
position—with its 35,000, of people, 
with its enlightenment, with its civilisation, 
and the importance of maintaining its inde- 
pendence—not to take care that the aggres- 
sion of Russia does not become so formidable 
as to threaten the independence of that great 
Germanic Power. I believe, therefore, Sir, 
that in undertaking this contest, if we have 
not the immediate assistance of Austria 
and Prussia, they will look on with a view, 
not to aid Russia—not to engage them- 
selves to Russia—but, on the contrary, to 
use all their influence, and, if necessary, 
their arms, to stop her in her attempted 
progress of conquest and aggrandisement. 

Sir, I have said we have an engagement 
with France. We have now proposed to 
make an engagement with Turkey, by 
which we should be sure, in addition to 
the provisions which are necessary in such 
cases, that Turkey will not agree to any 
peace while we are giving her our aid and 
assistance, without our consent and con- 
eurrence. That engagement with Turkey 
is not completed, but I can have no doubt, 
from the manner in which the affairs of 
Turkey have been lately conducted, that 
she will willingly accept the aid and as- 
sistance which England and France can 
give her upon the condition that I have 
stated. And here, Sir, let me say, in 
entering upon this contest we shall have 
the greatest confidence in, and reliance 
upon, our French ally. The conduct of 
the Emperor of the French during the 
whole of these transactions — during a 
whole year of intimate and daily inter- 
course with the Government of this coun- 
try—has been so loyal, so frank, so straight- 
forward, that it is impossible not to place 
the utmost reliance upon his sincerity and 
good faith. 

Now, Sir, with respect to the exertions 
it may be necessary to make—I do not 
speak of efforts that may hereafter be re- 
quisite, but at the very first beginning of 
this struggle—we shall think it necessary, 
in the estimate for the year, to add no less 
than 3,000,0002. of money to the amount 
which was asked last year from Parliament. 
In saying that this is a large increase in 
our establishments of navies and of armies, I 
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the First Lord of the Admiralty has said, and 
which I said in the beginning of my speech, 
that these resources are necessary ; but if 
you think that the direction to be given to 
them can be better given by other hands, 
declare so by some early vote, and place 
the direction of the resources of this Em- 

ire in those more skilful and more able 
hands. If, however, you do not take that 
course—if you confide them to us—we shall 
expect that confidence in allowing us to 
carry on those hostilities according to the 
best of our judgment, without which no 
such contest can be conducted to a suc- 
cessful issue. Recollect, that success in 
war depends upon secreey—depends upon 
combivation—depends upon rapidity—and 
that it is inconsistent with explanations 
upon the operations of the war. I am not 
asking too much, therefore, when I ask 
you to adopt one or the other of those alter- 
natives—either to place the Government in 
other hands, or, confiding it to ours, to 
give us that confidence which will enable 
us to carry on the contest with vigour, and 
according to the best of our judgment. 
Sir, it is not to be forgotten that war 
brings with it increased burdens. Let no 
man suppose that we can enter upon a 
struggle with the empire of Russia in 
support of a Power comparatively feeble, 
without making considerable efforts, and 
without calling upon the people to bear 
burdens greater than they have had te 
sustain during the time we were at peace 
with all the world. If they are not pre- 
pared to bear those burdens, let them not 
enter into this war; but let them, if they 
do enter into this war, endeavour to carry 
it te a successful issue. For my part, if 
most unexpectedly the Emperor of Russia 
should recede from his former demands, 
and, at the sight of all Europe disapproving 
of his conduct, and two of its most consi- 
derable nations prepared to act in arms 
against him, he should acknowledge the 
independenee and integrity of the Porte, in 
the only manner in which it can be satis- 
factorily done, I shall, and we shall all re- 
joice to be spared the pain, the efforts, and 
the burdens of this war. But if that is not 
to be done—if peace is no longer consist- 
ent with our duty to England, with our 
duty to Europe, with our duty to the world 
—if the ambition of this enormous Power 
has got to such a pitch that even its mode- 
ration is more ambitious than the ambition 
of other States—if Russia will not be con- 
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may repeat that which my right hon. Friend 
tion of the whole empire of Turkey, and 
the possession of Constantinople itself—if 
such are her feelings, and such are her ob- 
jects, then we can only endeavour to enter 
into this contest with a stout heart. May 
God defend the right! and, I, for my part, 
shall be willing to bear my share of the 
burden and the responsibility. 

Mr. CROSSLEY said, the friends of 
peace were undoubtedly in the minority with 
reference to this question, but a time might 
come when they would be in the majority. 
He believed that the interests of this coun- 
try, in the first instance, would be best pro- 
moted by stating to Turkey that we were 
ready to give her the benefit of our advice 
and mediation, but that we positively de- 
clined to interfere by force of arms in this 
matter. England was not a part of con- 
tinental Europe, and ought not, therefore, 
to entangle herself with European politics. 
Deprecating war as a great evil, still he 
admitted, with the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London, that if the impend- 
ing war should come, it ought to be pro- 
secuted with vigour and rapidity, and the 
supplies necessary for so carrying it on 
ought to be readily furnished by the people 
of this country. He did not, however, 
think that war was incompatible with the 
progress of the Parliamentary reform which 
had been proposed by the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London. 

Mr. BAILLIE moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I hope, Sir, the 
House will, on this occasion, before it se- 
parates, agree to the Vote for the number 
of men that we think necessary for ena- 
bling this country to earry on vigorously 
any war that may be commenced against 
Russian aggression. Of course, on any 
other occasion the Government would be 
quite willing that any charge against them 
should be amply discussed on the question 
for the House resolving itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply; but I trust that on the 
present occasion the House will not sepa- 
rate without granting the number of men to 
be voted for the Navy which are necessary 
for increasing the strength of this country. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker, we are 
not responsible for the debate that has 
taken place this evening. I admit my 
own opinion was that, considering the 
importance of the occasion, and the docu. 
ments that have been placed upon the 
table, it was quite impossible the Go- 
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vernment should suppose that some discus- 
sion should not have taken place on these 
transactions. In fact, it is due to the 
House and to Her Majesty’s Ministers 
themselves that some discussion should 
take place. Had this point been more 
under my control, I would have consulted 
the convenience of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as to the moment when that dis- 
cussion should have taken place; had 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Layard) not 
brought forward the subject, I would 
have felt it to be my duty to convey to 
the noble Lord my conviction—a _ con- 
viction which I think he must share— 


that a discussion should take place on the | 


papers on the table; but still I should 
have heen ready to meet the wishes of 
the noble Lord generally as to the mode 
and the moment of discussion. But, Sir, 
circumstances are now changed by what 
occurred this evening. A gentleman with 
whom I[ have not the honour to act in 
public life, and with whose intention I 
had not the slightest means of becoming 
acquainted until I heard it mentioned in 
the House, has brought the whole question 
before the House, in a speech which justly 
commanded the attention of his hearers. 
But how has that speech been met by Her 
Majesty’s Government? I do not refer 
to the speech which we have just heard 


from the noble Lord, and which was worthy | 
I differ from | 


of himself and the occasion. 
the noble Lord in some of the positions 
which he laid down, and in some of the 
conclusions which he drew, and I should be 
perfectly ready, on the proper occasion, to 
endeavour to show that I was justified in 
the differences that I entertained, but the 
tone of the noble Lord was, I repeat, 
worthy of the occasion, and was made 
with due respect to the hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the subject. But how was 
that speech met by the Minister of the 
Crown who first rose to address the 
Tlouse? The first observation of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty was to cast contempt and 
contumely upon the important diplomatic 
documents that have been placed upon 
the table of the House of Commons. 
Why was it that the House was gra- 
ciously addressed respecting them by Her 
Majesty a fortnight ago? It was com- 


munieated by Her Majesty in Her Gra- 
cious Speech, with all the solemn em- 
phasis of the occasion, that after a year | 
of agitating: negotiations concerning the 


Mr. Disraeli 
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‘most important events of human nature 
_—peace and war—the papers relating to 
those negotiations should by Her Gracious 
Majesty’s indulgence, be laid upon the 
table. Her Majesty deigned to inform us 
that the papers explanatory of the nego- 
tiations that took place on the subject 
should be communicated to us without 
delay. What was the object of com- 
municating those papers to us without 
delay? We are told by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty that the House of Com- 
mons is not to potter over blue books. 
But why, Sir, are there such things as 
‘blue books? What is the intention of 
those state secrets and those important 
documents being placed upon our table, 
and being submitted to our consideration, 
if, on the first occasion that presents itself 
to offer an opinion, a Minister of the Crown 
rises and tells us that we are not to potter 
over blue books? Sir, the question has 
been brought before us to-night in a man- 
ner not unbecoming its importance. The 
noble Lord has just uttered a speech laud- 
able, as I said before, for its tone, but 
still full, in my opinion, of fallacious state- 
ments and untenable positions, and I think 
it is but fair, as there must now be a discus- 
sion, that the discussion should take place 
continuously. The noble Lord says, it is 
important to the public service that the 
Vote for the number of men should be taken 
without loss of time. I should wish that 
it could have been taken without any dis- 
cussion whatever, and had it rested with me, 
I would not have opposed it; but, placed 
as the question now is, it will be more eon- 
venient to the House and more satisfactory 
to the country, that the discussion com- 
menced to-night should be concluded be- 
fore we enter into Committee of Supply. 
So far as the influence of our example may 
be exercised on foreign nations, foreign 
nations will know, from the tone of the 
British Parliament this night, that there 
will be no difference of opinion as to the 
number of men that will be voted, or with 
respect to anything that may be requisite 
to afford support to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of a just war. 
Certainly, after what has occurred, I must 
say that the Motion—which has been made 
by an hon. Gentleman—that this discus- 
sion may be adjourned, that it may be con- 
cluded, as I doubt not it will be, on the 
next night, seems but fair and reasonable. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I may 
be allowed to say that the declaration the 
\ 
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right hon. Gentleman has just made is a 
most important one, namely—the assur- 
ance, for himself and those who act with 
him, that there will be a general feeling to 
support the Vote for the increased number 
of men, and for those measures which may 
be necessary for the public service. After 
that declaration, I can have no objection 
to consent that the discussion should be 
postponed. 

Debate adjourned till Monday next. 

The House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock till Monday next. 


— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 20, 1854. 





TESTAMENTARY JURISDICTION BILL— 
ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS (IRELAND). 
Tue Marquess oF CLANRICARDE 

said that he rose to put a question to the 


noble and learned Lord on the woolsack, | 


upon a subject relative to Ireland. The’ 


noble and learned Lord had introduced a | 


very important Bill for the reform of the 


ecclesiastical courts in this country. Of 


course, as the Bill had not yet been dis- 
cussed by their Lordships on the second | 
reading, he did not wish to pronounce any | 
opinion upon it; but he believed there | 
existed an unanimous desire for the reform | 
of the ecclesiastical courts, both in this | 
country and in Ireland also. 
begged to ask the noble and learned Lord 
whether it was proposed to extend the pro- 
visions of the Bill, which was then on the 
table of their Lordships’ House, to Ireland, 
or whether it was intended to introduce 
any Bill of a similar nature, to reform 
those testamentary courts which existed in 
Ireland ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the present Bill certainly did not extend to 
Ireland. The Commissioners, in their 
report, expressed their opinion that it would 
be inconvenient to unite England and Ire- 
land in the same jurisdiction; and he (the 
Lord Chancellor) thought he saw incaleu- 
lable evils in attempting to embrace the 
two countries in the provisions of this Bill. 
The measure was therefore confined to 
England only. With regard to whether it 


was intended to introduce a Bill of a similar 
nature for Ireland, he had had the matter 
under consideration, and he should feel no 
hesitation in doing so if, upon looking into 
the case, it should appear that a similar 


He therefore | 
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necessity for reform existed in the ecclesi- 
astical and testamentary courts in Ireland. 
His present inspression was that there was 
such a necessity; and he believed some 
measure would be prepared, and probably 
in the course of the present Session. He 
must, however, be understood not to pledge 
himself upon the point, until he had had 
an opportunity of looking into the subject 
more minutely. 
| Lorp BROUGHAM said that, while he 
thought it would be highly inexpedient to 
extend the sphere of the present Bill be- 
yond England, yet he believed there were 
quite sufficient reasons for a measure of a 
similar kind as regarded Ireland ; of course, 
with such changes as local circumstances 
might render necessary. 
House-adjourned till To-morrow. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 20, 1854. 


Minvures.] New Memser Swory.—For Devon 
(Southern Division), Lawrence Polk, Esq. 
Pusiic Biut,—1° Property Qualification. 








| 
| ‘THE CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY—’ 
QUESTION. 

Sir JOHN WALSH said he wished 
‘to ask the noble Lord, the Member for 
London, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received any official information 
ef the breaking out of an insurrectionary 
movement on the part of the Christian sub- 
_ jects of the Ottoman Porte; and if so, whe- 
ther they had reason to suppose that that 
movement had been fomented or instigated 
by the Government of the King of Greece ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said they had 
received information some days ago, of the 
breaking out of an insurrectionary move-~ 
ment in Albania; but they had no infor- 
mation which could lead them to conclude 
that that movement had been fomented by 
the Government of the King of Greece, 
although some persons connected with it had 
at one time been residents in that country. 


THE PROCLAMATION AGAINST THE EX- 
PORT OF ARMS, AMMUNITION, &c. 
Mr. BRIGHT: Mr. Speaker, I wish to 

put a question to the noble Lord the Mem- 

ber for the City of London, with respect 
to the Proclamation which was issued by 

the Privy Council on Saturday last. I 

find that that Proclamation, after referring 

to ‘‘arms and ammunition,’’ proceeds as 

follows :— . 
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“Marine engines, screw propellers, paddle- 
wheels, cylinders, cranks, shafts, boilers, tubes for 
boilers, boiler plates, fire-bars, and every article, 
or any other component part of an engine or 
boiler, or any article whatsoever which is, can, or 
may become applicable for the manufacture of 
marine machinery, shall be and the same are 
hereby prohibited either to be exported from the 
United Kingdom, or carried coastwise.” 


Now it is well known to many Members 
of this House that there are large contracts 
at present in the course of being completed 
by firms in this country for almost all the 
countries in the world other than Russia. 
I have heard, for instance, that there is 





an order here for the construction of about 
500,0002. worth of machinery for Den- | 
mark ; and to some extent similar engage- | 
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eumstance :—in the middle of last week 
the Commissioners of Customs reported to 
the Treasury that a very large quantity of 
arms and ammunition were entered for ex- 
portation to Odessa. They thought it ne- 
cessary to call the attention of the Trea- 
sury to the fact, and it became the imme- 
diate duty of the Treasury to consider with 
what power the law armed them to prevent 
that exportation. We were then advised 
by the Solicitor to the Customs that there 
was but one course properly open to us, 
and that was to avail ourselves of a clause 
in the Act passed last year for the consoli- 
dation of the Customs Acts. That clause 
empowers the Government to prevent at 
any time by a Proclamation or Order in 


ments have been entered into with parties Council the exportation of arms and -va- 
in almost every other country in Europe, | rious other articles to which my hon. Friend 
as well as in the United States of America. | has alluded. We determined on adopting 
Then again I am told that there is a firm at ; that course, for the purpose of preventing 
Ipswich which is constantly in the habit of | that and similar shipments. I ought to 
sending coastwise steam engines and boilers | inform the House, that we have already 
for agricultural purposes in this country. | taken steps empowering the Commissioners 
The business transacted in that branch of | of Customs to instruct the whole of their 
trade to which this Proclamation refers is Comptrollers, in the various ports of the 
very extensive; it gives employment to a| United Kingdom, to act upon this Procla- 
large number of persons, and there is em- | mation only in cases where they were not 
barked in it a considerable amount of capi- | satisfied by the documents exhibited by 
tal, and I take it for granted that the Go-| parties who wished to make shipments of 
vernment do not wish that there should be | such goods, ammunition, or stores, that 
any uncertainty with regard to the precise | they were intended to be shipped to a coun- 
meaning of the Proclamation. I should be | try to which we could not possibly object. 
glad, therefore, if the noble Lord would say | We had only a general rule to follow, and 





whether the Proclamation is to be taken in | 
the broad meaning which the words imply, | 
or whether the Government intend to issue 
any notification by which trade may, as, 
far as possible, be set free? There is_ 
another ground on which the parties en- | 
gaged in that branch of manufactures wish | 
to be made acquainted with the intentions | 
of the Government. [ Cries of ** Order.’ ] | 
Well, I will not state that ground. But | 
the House will easily understand that these 
parties will be damaged by the fact that 
all other countries can be supplied to any 
extent with those machines by the United 
States of America and by Belgium, and 
that our manufacturers would thus be ex- 
posed to a considerable disadvantage in 
their competition with foreigners. 

Mr. J. WILSON: Sir, as this is purely 
a Treasury question, and as the whole of 
these arrangements have taken place at | 
the Treasury, it will, perhaps, be more 
convenient that I should answer my hon. 
Friend. The cause why this Proclamation 
was issued arose out of the following cir- | 


Mr. Bright 





we could only enforce that rule by making 
it in the first instance applicable to all 
eases and to all countries without exception. 
To-morrow a Treasury order will be issued 
from the Custom-house, and will be pro- 
mulgated throughout the whole of the 
United Kingdom, to the effect that no 
shipment of machinery or stores is in any 
way to be interfered with, unless there 
should be strong presumptive reason for 
concluding that they were intended for 
parties who are fighting against this coun- 
try or the allies of this country. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Am I to understand 
that this Proclamation does not apply to 
shipments to any other port than the ports 
of Russia ? 

Mr. J. WILSON: That is not exactly 
what I said. I will state a case which 
took place to-day, and which will show my 
hon. Friend what is the course which we 
mean to pursue. There was a vessel called 
the Gem entered for Alexandria, with a 
quantity of the machinery used in propel- 
ling steam-vessels, The Commissioners of 
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Customs called on the parties who were 
sending that machinery, to furnish them 
with some satisfactory proof that it was 
destined for Alexandria. Those parties at 
once produced an order from an agent of 
the Pasha of Egypt, showing that the 
goods were intended for him; and no ob- 
jection was then made to their shipment. 
In any other case of the kind goods can be 
forwarded without the slightest difficulty. 


RUSSIA AND THE PORTE — ADJOURNED 
DEBATE (SECOND NIGHT). 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair.”’ 

Question [ Feb. 17] again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. COBDEN: Mr. Speaker, it has 
been sometimes alleged against me that I 
am accustomed to speak to this House as 
though I were addressing the country. 
Now I ean say upon this occasion, with 
unfeigned sincerity, that I would sooner 
address this audience than any other with 
which I am acquainted upon the important 
and serious question which we have now 
before us ; because I do not believe that 
there is in the Kingdom an assembly more 
deeply impressed with the gravity and im- 
portance of the question, or more disposed 
to approach its discussion with that earnest 
consideration which its magnitude demands. 
Nor should I venture to address the House 
at all on the subject of a war with Russia, 
if the issue before us were one simple and 
intelligible to all, and the means to be 
employed as well as the end whieh is con- 
templated in carrying on the war, were 
clearly intelligible to myself. But it is 
because, even after the explanation of the 


noble Lord the Member for the City of 


London, who addressed us on Friday, and 


whose speech, I must say, reminded me of 


the trumpet blast before a shock of arms— 
even after that speech, when I expected to 
find some explanation of the exact objects 
of the war into which we are about to enter, 
and the means by which it was to be car- 
ried on, I am, I confess, still in ignorance 
upon several points in connection with the 
subject. It is not to speak upon abstract 
principles of non-interference, or upon 
abstract questions of peace, that I rise to 
address the House ; but with reference to 
the points at issue between Turkey and 
Russia, and of the war between England 
and France on the one side, and Russia 
upon the other. If the House will con- 
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descend to give me its attention for a 
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short time, I will promise strictly to confine 
myself to the practical question in hand. 
In order that we may perfectly understand 
the subject we are discussing, it is neces- 
sary to begin at the beginning, because we 
have been so much excited on this question 
—our passions have been much appealed 
to against the acts of Russian aggression 
upon Turkey, and we have so constantly 
considered the conduct of Russia as an 
affront offered to ourselves, that we appear 
to have forgotten the origin of this unfor- 
tunate dispute. I must call to the recol- 
lection of the House, therefore, that in 
1851 a gentleman presented himself at 
Constantinople, on behalf of the French 
Government, and made demands for certain 
privileges to be coneeded to the Latin or 
Catholic Christians. That gentleman 
represented the French Republic at that 
time. We probably have not forgotten 
that M. Lavalette’s demands at Constan- 
tinople startled us almost as much as those 
of the celebrated Menchikoff did after- 
wards, by his rude appeal to force for the 
concession of the demand he then made 
upon the Turkish Government. That is 
the origin of all the subsequent proceedings 
in reference to the Holy Places. That I 
may not appear to rest this assertion upon 
my own authority, I will read an extract 
from a despatch sent by the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London, who 
was then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to Lord Cowley, on the 28th of 
January, 1853. The noble Lord states :— 


“ But Her Majesty’s Government cannot avoid 
perceiving that the Ambassador of France at 
Constantinople was the first to disturb the status 
quo in which the matter rested. Not that the 
disputes of the Latin and Greek Churches were 
not very active, but that without some political 
action on the part of France these quarrels would 
never have troubled the relations of friendly 
Powers. In the next place, if report is to be be- 
lieved, the French Ambassador was the first to 
speak of having recourse to force, and to threaten 
the intervention of a French fleet to enforce the 
demands of his country. I regret to say that this 
evil example has been partly followed by Russia, 
and although the report of the march of 50,000 
Russian troops to the Turkish frontier appears to 
have been unfounded or premature, yet it is but 
too certain that if the quarrel is prolonged, the 
Emperor means to support his negotiations by 
arms.” [No. 76.] 


In a despatch to Lord John Russell, dated 
St. Petersburg, Jan. 6, Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour says :— 

“1 believe that I may state to your Lordship 


that measures have been taken by the Russian 
Government to ensure the 5th corps d’armée being 
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placed in a state of preparation for active service. 
I propose taking an early opportunity of speaking 
to the Chancellor upon the object of the informa- 
tion which I now feel authorised in submitting to 
your Lordship, with the observation, that I cannot 
help connecting these military preparations with 
the threat partly made by the French Government, 
of sending an expedition to Syria in the event of 
satisfaction not being obtained for the claims of 
the Latin Church.” [No. 64.] 


These two documents show clearly that 
even twelve months ago it was the opinion 
of our statesmen that it was France—the 
French Republic, under the French Presi- 
dent—who probably at that time had some 
expectation of being one day Emperor, and 
who thought, no doubt, that he might 
make a little ‘* political capital,” as it is 
ealled, by going to Turkéy and making 
peremptory demand for privileges to Latin 
Christians—it was, I say, at that time fully 
believed that the French Government com- 
menced the proceedings which have now 
led to this disastrous issue. Now, let it 
be borne in mind that it was because 
the Turkish Government had made some 
concessions to the French Government 
upon the subject of the Latin Christians, 
and thereby changed the status quo in 
which that question formerly was, that 
Russia intervened and put forward her 
claims for similar concessions to be made to 
her. It is true, as we are told, that in the 
case of France she made a most handsome 
withdrawal of her demands, when she 
found that the question was likely to be- 
come one of great political difficulty. But 
still the fact must be borne in mind, that 
the origin of the first movement of Russia 
is traceable to the proceedings of France 
in that matter. Russia made certain 
claims with respect to the privileges of her 
religious sects at the Holy Places, with re- 
ference to the cupola, the porters attending 
the door of the Holy Sepulchre, the key of 
a certain door, crosses and stars, and other 
matters. It is heartsickening to find, upon 
a quarrel concerning the very tomb of 
Christ himself, that now in our day Eu- 
rope is to be deluged with blood. Why, it 
is enough to confirm the doctrine of the 
Cynic, that we are not progressive beings 
—that we move in cycles of instinct, 
which, after a lapse of 700 or 800 years, 
lands us back again at the time of the 
Crusades, or something worse; for we are 
not now going to fight, as then, against 
the Mahomedans on behalf of the Chris- 
tians, but in favour of the Mahomedans 
and against the Christians. Russia, how- 


ever, intervened and claimed certain privi- | 
Mr. Cobden 
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leges for her co-religionists at the Holy 
Places, and, enlarging her demands, claimed 
a certain protectorate over a great body, 
composed of the Christian population 
among the subjects of the Porte. The 
exact nature of the demands upon which 
the present issue hangs was to be found in 
the Sultan’s Proclamation, dated July 13, 
1853. ‘* The real cause,” said the Sultan 
in that document— 


“ Of the existing dispute with Russia is the de- 
sire of that Power to obtain a binding and exclu- 
sive engagement from the Porte concerning the 
religious privileges of the Greek churches and 
priesthood, which the Porte cannot in justice be 
expected to give. It has been repeatedly declared, 
in a friendly and sincere manner, that the Porte 
did not refuse to give assurances sufficient to re- 
move the doubts on which the Russian Govern- 
ment establishes this dispute, in the same manner 
as the Porte can give assurances to the whole 
world in a matter so firmly settled; and that, 
whereas, if one Government should enter into an 
engagement, having the colour or force of treaty, 
with another concerning the religious privileges 
of a nation consisting of so many millions of its 
subjects, the independence and sovereign rights 
of the Power thus bound would be impaired, such 
an engagement could not be consented to,” 


That was the Sultan’s statement of the 
question at issue. A Russian state paper 
gave its own definition of the demands 
made, which were stated to be ‘* explana- 
tory and positive acts of guarantee.’’ Rus- 
sia said, ‘I require certain privileges to 
be secured to my co-religionists in Tur- 
key;”’ the Porte replied, “* I am willing to 
make a general declaration that those 
privileges which you demand shall be se- 
eured.”’ But Russia said, ** No, I want a 
special guarantee, in the form of a treaty.” 
The Turkish Government resisted the de- 
mand in this shape. It is right to state 
that, pressed by other diplomatists, Prince 
Menchikoff relaxed a little of his demands, 
and said that he would be content with a 
sened, instead of a treaty. I am not 
sufficiently versed in diplomatic terms to 
know the exact meaning of a sened, 
But, being still further pressed, Russia 
said that, instead of a sened, it would 
take a ‘‘ note verbale.”” We come now 
nearly to the state in which the question 
at present stands. The Porte refused to 
give any of these securities, and she was 
encouraged in that refusal by our Ambassa- 
dor and Her Majesty’s Government. After 
this the question was transferred to Vienna. 
The representatives of the four Powers at 
Vienna agreed to draw up a note, which 


| they hoped would satisfy Russia, and which 


would also be one which the Turkish Go- 
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vernment would consent to sign. This! advisable that the refusal of that signature 
led to a rather remarkable, and, I am_ should have been insisted upon in the case 
afraid, not very creditable display of am-| of Turkey? What did Russia want ? 
bassadorial talent and skill. A note was| She required a certain declaration to be 
drawn up in terms which were approved | signed which would have given her the 
not only by the four Powers, but by the! right hereafter to interfere with Turkey, 
respective Governments of England and provided the declaration was not carried 
France, and was accepted by Russia. | out by that Power. The case was precise- 
But when this note was presented to the | ly similar to that of the treaty made be- 
Turkish Government, an_ interpretation | tween this country and the Brazils for put- 
was put upon it by the Porte precisely | ting down the slave trade. When we 
identical with the meaning of the original found, or chose to see, that Brazil did not 
note which had been presented by Men-| carry out the terms of that treaty, we 
chikoff, and which she had refused. It! passed a law which compelled Brazil to 
was not discovered by our Government or | fulfil her own treaty. The case was like 
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by our diplomatists that the note bore this 
interpretation. I confess I have read 
every word of these papers, and I should 
be just as little inclined to see any objection 
to the phraseology as they did. I1t has, 
however, been admitted, even by the 
parties who drew up the draft of that note, 
that it did bear an interpretation different 
from that which they intended to give it. 
It was avowed also by Count Nesselrode 
that the interpretation put upon the words 
by the Porte was similar to the terms upon 
which it was assented to by Russia. The 
consequence of this was that the consulted 
Powers who had given their assent to the 
note, and had urged very strongly upon 
the Turkish Government the acceptance of 
the note, withdrew their acquiescence, and 
joined with the Turkish Government in their 
refusal to sign it. That is, I believe, pre- 
cisely the history, as concisely as it can be 
given, of the course of events from the 
commencement up to the time when there 
existed any hope of an amicable adjust- 
ment of the matter by the Congress at 
Vienna. The practical question, then, 
which we have before us is this :—Was it 
right or wrong, in the interests of the 
Turkish Government itself, that it should 
have been advised not to sign that note ? 
Because if the Porte had not been advised 
to withhold her signature, and if she had 
been threatened with the withdrawal of the 
fleets from Besika Bay, no doubt the 
Turkish Government would have imme- 
diately signed the note. The non-signa- 
ture of the note was the act of the allies, 
and not of the Turkish Government. The 
Turkish Government made a resistance, 
it is true, but if she had been threatened 
with the withdrawal of material support, 
there is no doubt whatever but that the 
Turkish Government would have accepted 
the note. Looking at all the circum- 
stances bearing upon the case, was it 


| it in principle, and I could mention others 
| very similar to it. But the whole cireum- 
' stances of the case connected with Turkey 
and Russia must be taken into account 
before you can take your stand upon ab- 
stract principles. You have said by your 
diplomatists, ‘‘Do not sign this note, 
because, if you do, you will sign away 
your independence and virtually dismember 
your own empire.” But has the Sultan 
any independence ? That is the question. 
Has he an independent position in this 
matter? Does he stand independent even 
towards his allies? Is not the fact noto- 
rious that if you interfered at allin Turkey, 
it was upon the understanding that in one 
way or another you intended to obtain, if 
not a guarantee, at all events some very 
strong security, for the better treatment of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, similar 
to that which Russia has attempted to 
obtain by treaty. Is it not notorious that 
we have insisted upon a redress of the 
grievances of the Christian subjects of 
Turkey? It comes, then, to this—that 
we are to go to war, and deluge Europe 
with blood, because Turkey refuses to do 
by a note to Russia that which she is going 
to do for the four Powers of Europe. That 
is the whole difference—I do not now 
argue whether right or wrong—for which 
Europe is to be plunged into war. Was 
there ever such an infinitesimal ground of 
national quarrel as this? If Turkey 
were @ country homogeneous in the 
character of its population, united and 
identical in its religious faith, with no di- 
vision of races, no incurable prejudices, 
between one part of the population and 
the other, then it might be a case in 
which you would so resolve to protect those 
who were threatened. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the case of Prussia. If Russia 





proposed to interfere with Prussia—a pro- 
gressive, moral, and highly instructed coun- - 
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try—although, perhaps, some might say it 
has too much of the schoolmaster in its 
administration—but administering its af- 
fairs with as much purity, economy, and 
justice as in any country in the world—in 
such a case you might say, ‘* Hands off, 
Russia; you are comparatively a barbarous 
country; you wish to drag this highly-civi- 
lised nation down to the level of your serf- 
dom; you want to gain an influence over 
Prussia, with a view of degrading her. 
We will interfere and require you to with- 
draw your demands, and we will declare 
war, if necessary, in order to compel you; 
and having driven you from the frontier, 
we will keep Prussia. secure from your 
attacks, and enable her to continue in her 
progressive policy.” But is that the case 
with Turkey? Have you not unfortunately, 
in Turkey, the fact that the Sultan and 
the Ottoman Government—which is the 
only authority we recognise in Turkey— 
do not represent the great body of the 
population of Turkey? And not merely 
does Turkey not represent the great body, 
but she does not represent one-fourth of 
the population of Turkey in Europe. But 
there is also the still more important fact, 
that it is not only a majority of the popu- 
lation of Turkey in Europe that is not 
represented by the Government of Turkey, 
but there is a majority actually opposed to 
the Government, and which is looking on 
with eagerness and anxiety to the success 
of that very policy on the part of Russia 
which you are now preparing to impede by 
force of arms. For, is it not notorious, 
whether it comes from Russia or England, 
the Christian population of Turkey are 
looking anxiously for that amelioration 
which Russia, for sinister purposes, proba- 
bly, for selfish ends, undoubtedly, proposed 
to give to them. Now I wish to draw 
your attention, above all things, to the 
condition of the Christian population in 
Turkey. Towards the close of the last 
Session of Parliament, on the 16th of 
August, when most hon. Gentlemen had 


gone to breathe a purer air and to follow a} 


more pleasant occupation, this question 
came before the House, and I took the op- 
portunity of saying that the condition of 
the great mass of the Christian population 
of Turkey in Europe was a most lament- 
able one, and that any satisfactory settle- 
ment of the affairs then in dispute would 
be found to hinge upon a due appreciation 
of that question. The noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Visct. Palmerston) 
rose in his place, and made a declaration 
Mr. Cobden 
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which has had a very great tendency to 
cause misapprehension in the public mind 
with respect to the state of the Christian 
population of Turkey. If hon. Gentlemen 
whv have not su keen an appetite for blue 
books as I have will favour me with their 
attention for a short time, I will give them 
a summary of the facts relating to this, 
which in my opinion is the important part 
of the subject, and which I believe will be 
universally so considered before many weeks 
have elapsed. [ will draw my information 
only from our own official documents and 
blue books, sadly mutilated though they 
are, more than half of them being merely 
extracts. In the month of February of 
last year, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was 
reappointed Ambassador at Constantinople 
}for a special purpose. Tle had left Con- 
stantinople the year before, then Sir 
Stratford Canning, not expecting to go 
back. And I may mention that, at a 
banquet, at which he was entertained pre- 
vious to leaving Constantinople, he made a 
speech, in which, if hon. Gentlemen will 
look back, they will see what his opinion 
was with respect to the administration of 
Turkey, and what his apprehensions were 
of the result of a long continuance of the 
same system of maladministration. The 
Earl of Clarendon, in giving to Lord 
Stratford his letters of instructions, on the 
25th of February, 1853, said :— 

“Your Excellency will, with all the frankness 
and unreserve that may be consistent with pru- 
dence and the dignity of the Sultan, explain the 
reasons which lead [ler Majesty’s Government to 
fear that the Ottoman empire is now in a position 
of peculiar danger. The accumulated grievances 
of foreign nations, which the Porte is unable or 
unwilling to redress, the maladministration of its 
own affairs, and the increasing weakness of the 
executive power in Turkey, have caused the allies 
of the Porte latterly to assume a tone alike novel 
and alarming, and which, if persevered in, may 
lead to a general revolt among the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte, and prove fatal to the inde- 
| pendence and integrity of the empire, a catastrophe 
that would be deeply deplored by Her Majesty’s 
Government, but which it is their duty to repre- 
sent to the Porte is considered probable and im- 
pending by some of the great European Powers.” 
—[No. 94.] ‘ 


Lord Clarendon goes on to state—and it is 
important to bear the fact in mind—that 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had been ap- 
pointed specially to go to Constantinople 
to communicate this statement to the Go- 
vernment of the Sultan; and he then pro- 
ceeds to say :— 

‘* Nor will you disguise from the Sultan and 
his Ministers that perseverance in their present 
course must end in alienating the sympathies of 
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the British nation, making it impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to shelter them from the 
impending danger, or to overlook the exigencies of 
Christendom, exposed to the natural consequences 
of their unwise and reckless maladministration.” 


Now that is a letter of instructions given to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe when he went 
to Constantinople. Can anybody suppose 
that at this moment Turkey does not stand 
in an exceptional state when you send your 
Ambassador specially to tell its Government 
such truths as these? Again, I find that 
on the 24th June Lord Clarendon sent a 
despatch to Lord Stratford, in which the 
same subject is again referred to. In this 
despatch he states :— 


“Your Excellency has long and zealously la- 
boured to obtain for the Christians in Turkey that 
their evidence should be received in the courts of 
justice with the same consideration and respect as 
that of their Mussulman fellow-subjects, and that 
the barbarous distinction which fanaticism has long 
interposed between Turks and Rayahs in this re- 
spect should no longer be allowed to prevail. 
Your Excellency is instructed to state to the 
Porte that it is the deliberate opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government that the only real security 
for the continued existence of Turkey as an in- 
dependent Power is to be sought by enlisting the 
feeling of its Christian subjects in its preservation ; 
that, although Turkey may get over her present 
difficulties by the aid of her allies, she must not 
reckon upon external assistance as a permanent 
resource, but that she must create for herself a 
surer defence in the affections of the more intelli- 
gent, active, and enterprising class of her subjects; 
and that it is impossible to suppose that any true 
sympathy for their rulers wall be felt by the 
Christians so long as they are made to experience, 
in all their daily transactions, the inferiority of 
their position as compared with that of their 
Mussulman fellow-subjects, so long as they are 
aware that they will seek in vain for justice for 
wrongs done either to their persons or their pro- 
perties, because they are deemed a degraded race 
unworthy to be put into comparison with the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet. Your Excellency will plainly 
and authoritatively state to the Porte that this 
state of things cannot be longer tolerated by 
Christian Powers,” 


Bear these words in mind, ‘* This state 
of things can be no longer tolerated by 
Christian Powers.’’ The despateh goes on 
to say :— 

“The Porte must decide between the mainte- 
nance of an erroneous religious principle and the 
loss of the sympathy and support of its allies. 
Yoa will point out to the Porte the immense im- 
portance of the eleetion which it has to make; 
and Her Majesty’s Government conceive that very 
little reflection will suffice to satisfy the Turkish 
Ministers that the Porte can no longer reckon 
upon its Mussulman subjects alone as a safeguard 
against external danger, and that without the 
hearty assistance of its Christian dependents, and 
the powerful sympathy and support of its Christian 
allies, the Turkish empire must soon cease to exist.” 
[No. 23 
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Now, I beg the attention of the House 
to two points in this letter. First, the 
Christian Powers insist and demand that 
the Turkish Government shall ameliorate 
the condition of its Christian population. 
They say that they will not tolerate the 
evils and the oppressions under which they 
labour. Could Russia have said more than 
that? The letter then proceeded further 
to state, that the Porte must-make its 
choice between renouncing its religious 
principles and the loss and support of its 
allies. Now, I do ask what possible good 
or permanent alliance can be made between 
two countries, when one of the Governments 
demands, as one of its conditions, that the 
other shall abandon its religious principles 
and opinions? Do you think it possible that 
the large fanatical population of Turkey 
will be induced to abandon their religious 
principles? If not, it will be impossible 
for the Government to do justice to their 
Christian subjects. Except by the com- 
plete abandonment of the Koran, it is im- 
possible for them to place the Christians 
upon a footing of equality with the Mussul- 
mans. The law of the Koran takes a man 
from his cradle, and never parts with him 
to the grave; the precepts of the Koran 
mould his character, form his civil and 
religious code, and exercise an influence 
over all the social intercourse of the whole 
people. Do you suppose that, having a 
religion which requires them to treat the 
Christians as tributaries and not as equals, 
it will be possible so to change the ad- 
ministration of Turkey as to place the 
Christians upon the same footing with the 
Mahomedans? It is altogether impossible. 
I now come to the first letter from Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe to the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, in which he refers to the state of 
the Christian population in Turkey. On 
July 4, 1853, he writes :— 


“ Already the dissatisfaction prevailing in Bul- 
garia threatens to end in an insurrection of the 
Christians. A party in Servia is at the same time 
suspected—I hope erroneously—of looking to the 
first occasion for making a push towards indepen- 
dence. The whole of European Turkey, from the 
frontier of Austria to that of Greece, is almost 
denuded of regular soldiers, and exposed to the 
protection of Albanian hordes, habituated to tur- 
bulence and plunder. Information has reached 
me from Scutari that the Montenegrins are pre- 
paring to make an incursion into ‘furkey, with 
the prospect of finding sympathy and co-operation 
among the Christian tribes in that neighbourhood. 
A spirit of fanaticism, dangerous alike to the 
Rayahs and to the authorities—dangerous to neg- 
lect and difficult to control—appears to be rising 
in other parts of the country. The Greeks, though 
still quiet, have taken up a position, and hold in 
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society a language which indicates views of am- 
bition unrestrained by principles or by treaties.” 
[No. 353.] 


Now, about that time, Lord Stratford had 
very properly directed an inquiry to be 
made throughout Turkey by our Consuls 
there, with respect to the condition of the 
people and the state of the Christian popu- 
lation of Turkey. Maving colleeted to- 
gether a great number of reports—I am 
sorry to see that they have been so much 
garbled in the blue book, some having 
dwindled down to not more than three or 
four lines; but, having collected these 
facts, Lord Stratford handed them to the 
Turkish Government, and it was in refer- 
ence to them that he wrote to M. Pisani, 
the chief interpreter of the Embassy to the 
Porte, on the 22nd of June, 1853. In 
this letter, Lord Stratfurd says :— 

“You will communicate to Reshid Pasha the 
several extracts of consular reports from Scutari, 
Monastir, and Prevesa, annexed to this instrue- 
tion. You will observe that they relate in part 


to those acts of disorder, injustice, and corruption, 
sometimes of a very atrocious kind, which I have 


. frequently brought by your means to the know- | 


ledge of the Ottoman Porte. The assurances 
given to me by the late Grand Vizier, the appoint- 
ment of a more trustworthy Pasha at Salonica, 
and the order for Hazzi Hussein Pasha to repair 


forthwith to Constantinople, had warranted a hope | 


that the grievances so justly and loudly com- 
plained of, could at length be effectually re- 
dressed. But it is with extreme disappointment 
and pain that I observe the continuance of evils 


which affect so deeply the welfare of the empire, | 


and which assume a deeper character of import- 
ance in the present critical state of the Porte’s 
relations with Russia. You will read this instrue- 
tion to His Highness, you will communicate fully 
the contents of the accompanying extracts, and 


you will press upon his mind the urgency of adopt- | 


ing adequate measures for the repression of crime, 
and the protection of the Sultan’s loyal and peace- 


able subjects, without further delay.’—[No. 355, | 





Inel. 1.] 


In a letter of the 4th of July, the same 
subject is further fullowed up, and Lord 
Stratford writes :— 


“The character of these disorderly and brutal 
outrages may be said, with truth, to be in general 
that of Mussulman fanaticism, excited by cupidity 
and hatred against the Sultan’s Christian subjects, 
and, unless some powerful remedies be applied 
without further delay, it is to be feared that the 
authority of the central Government will be com- 
pletely overpowered by some of the provinces, and 
that the people, despairing of protection, will aug- 
ment the disorder, by resorting to lawless means 
of self-preservation.”—[No. 355, Incl. 2.] 


The House must remember, that is the 
communication of our Ambassador to the 
Government of the country to which he is 
accredited. Can any one suppose that the 
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| Government to which such an appeal is 
made can be administering its affairs in 
such a way as that it can possibly lead to 

| prosperity, or even to permanence? I will 

now read one or two of the extracts from 
the consular reports. The Consul at 
Scutari writes on the Ist of June :— 


“ All that remain to protect these districts, are 
| three battalions of regular troops, and 1,200 irre- 
gular topchi, who are quartered on the borders, 
| All the desperate characters have raised their 

heads again, and acts of rapine and robbery are 
again very frequent at the expense of the Chris- 
tian. Osman Pasha, the Governor of this pro- 
vince, is a Mussulman, and sees with perfect in- 
| difference all these excesses. The Christians, who 
| are exposed to the vengeance of their enemies, 
live in a continual state of alarm. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind, that the Christian popula- 
| tion of these districts is three times greater than 
| the Turkish, and if they have hitherto been kept 
down, it was merely by the hope of political im- 
provement under the promising administration of 
Omar Pasha.”—[No. 354. Incl. 17.] 





| The next report is from Monastir, dated 
June 10. The Consul says :— 


|“ Aoni Pasha is of opinion that it is exceedingly 
imprudent to leave the provinces of Thessaly and 
Thrace, the inhabitants of which are notoriously 
| disaffected and ready to join the Hellenes on the 
first opportunity, thus denuded of all regular de- 
fence, Only 6,500 Albanian irregulars, picked 
men, are to be levied for Shumla, Considering 
the numerical force of the bands which Albania 
can furnish if necessary, this is a very inconsider- 
able body indeed, and, coupled with the fact al- 
ready mentioned, that all the regular troops are 
to be withdrawn from Thessaly and Thrace, leads 
| me to infer that, in the event of the rising of the 

Greeks in these provinces, it is intended to employ 
| the Albanians against them. How far a plan of 
this kind would be consistent with good policy, to 
say nothing of humanity, I must leave your Ex- 
cellency to judge, believing, for my part, such a 
| result, whether casual or contemplated, by no 
| means improbable.”—[Jnel. 12.] 


| The report from Prevesa states :— 


“ The frontier districts of Thessaly and Epirus 
appear likely to cause considerable embarrassment 

| to the Government, in the event of pending nego- 
tiations assuming a less pacific character. The 
rural population, oppressed by fiscal exactions, 
and subjected to intolerable acts of violence and 
injustice, cannot be expected to entertain any but 

| the most rancorous feelings towards their perse- 
eutors. The inhabitants of the greater part of 
| these villages being, moreover, exclusively Chris-. 
| tian, and seeing no other prospect of relief open 
| to them, are continually thronging the foreign 
Consulates with the view of seeking some friendly 
intervention, After thus depicting to your Lord- 
ship the disastrous condition of these frontier dis- 
tricts from various causes, it may be readily con- 
ceived that for some time past the emigration of 
whole families to Greece, which can only be ac- 


| complished by stealth, lms been practised to a 
| considerable extent ; and that parties so cireum- 
| stanced, together with the whole body of Suliots, 
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Chimariots, and other Epirotes domiciled in 
Greece, will be eager to avail themselves of the 
first favourable occasion of promoting disturb- 
ances in this province.” —[ nel. 15.] 


Although I have never before ventured on 
reading such long extracts to this House, 
I am sure no apology will be needed on 
this occasion, because it appears to me 
that, when you are going to send troops to 
occupy the interior of a country like this, 
it is of vital importance that the House 
should be well informed of its condition. 
The report of the Consul from Damascus 
is highly important, as showing not only 
the amount of disaffection among the 
Christian subjects of the Porte, but even 
the Mussulmans, ground down as they are 
by the Government, are also disaffected to 
the rule of the Sultan. On June 7, the 
Consul writes :— 

“ But the worst feature, under present circum- 
stances, is the highly agitated state of the popu- 
lation of this city. All the elasses of the Maho- 
medans are most anxious to see the embarrass- 
ments of the Porte increase, and herself involved 
in a disastrous war. They wish to see her hum- 
bled, in the hope that her officers in Syria will cease 
to persevere in a system of administration prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the effendis and grandees— 
whose property has been sequestered under various 
pretexts, and has been so heavily taxed as to have 
reduced their incomes to one-half—and to the 
artisans and tradesmen, who find themselves at 
the mercy of rapacious tribunals and police offi- 


cers.” —{ Incl. 7.] 


Now, the House will, perhaps, remember 
that when I alluded to this subject at the 
close of the last Session, the noble Lord, 
now the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, rose in his place, and said :— 

“The hon. Gentleman has been greatly misin- 
formed as to the state of Turkey for the last 
thirty years. I assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion from any one who knows anything on the 
subject, that, so far from having gone back, Tur- 
key has made greater progress and improvement 
than any other country during the same period.” 
—{8 Hansard, cxxix. 1809.} 


When the noble Lord made that statement, 
these consular reports had been more than 
a fortnight—I will not suppose in his 
hands, for I cannot suppose he was aware 
of these reports at the time when he made 
the declaration I have just quoted—but at 
all events they were in the hands of his 
colleagues. The statement of the noble 
Lord was made within a week after Lord 
Clarendon had addressed to Lord Stratford 
a reply to the despatch ‘containing these 
consular reports, and stating that they had 
received the most serious attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Of course, the 


noble Lord must be excepted from the | 
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other members of Her Majesty’s Govern.’ 
ment who had scen the consular returns, 
[Cheers.] But some hon. Members ap- 
peared to cheer, as though they conceived 
that the description given by the noble 
Lord of the condition of Turkey was a 
correct one. Now, I would ask the noble 
Lord, upon this the first opportunity which 
I have of doing so, whether still he has 
faith in that declaration, and I ask hin— 
bearing in mind that we are speaking of 
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| the condition of Turkey, and of the Turks 


themselves—to say upon what facts he 
founds that opinion, for most assuredly he 
ean find no support for it in the official 
documents. I beg now to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a document which 
was written by the Foreign Secretary, and 
despatched to our Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, with the sanction of the Go- 
vernment, and by order of Her Majesty. 
We will see whether the colleagues of the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton eon- 
sider the present state of Turkey as one 
of progress and improvement. Lord Cla- 
rendon writes to Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe on the 28th of July, 1853 :— 


“The urgent necessity of extricating Turkey 
from her present position by peaceful means is 
now more clearly than ever impressed upon Her 
Majesty’s Government by the numerous reports 
from Iler Majesty’s Consuls in different parts of 
the empire, which your Excellency has trans- 
mitted, upon the alarming state of the country, 
and by your Excellency’s opinion respecting the 
dangers which threaten the authority of the Sultan 
in Bulgaria and Servia from the disaffection of the 
people, and in European Turkey from the absence 
of regular troops; while it appears that the Mon- 
tenegrins are preparing to make an incursion 
into Turkey, and that the Shah of Persia, insti- 
gated by Russia, is collecting an army at Sul- 
tanieh ; and your Excellency considers that a 
spirit of fanaticism, dangerous alike to the Rayahs 
and the authorities, is rising in various parts of 
the country ; and that the Greeks have taken up 
a position which indicates views unrestrained by 
principles or by treaties. But at the same time 
the Turkish Government, now weak, is so little 
mindful of its interests not to offend Christian 
Powers at this moment, is so powerless to enforce 
its own orders, that your Excellency was com- 
pelled on the 22nd ult., and again on the 4th inst., 
to address to the Porte an energetic remonstrance 
against the rapine, the exactions, and the cruelties 
to which its Christian subjects were exposed.” 


Now, mark the two following lines :— 


‘It is evident, then, that imminent and daily- 
increasing perils menace not alone the authority 
of the Sultan, but the very existence of the Turk- 
ish empire.” —-[No. 370.] 


Imminent and daily increasing perils in a 
country which has made more progress 
and improvement during the last thirty 
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ears than any other country. Recol- | consistent with the national honour and the main- 
M J, J tenance of that principle for which we have been 


Jeet, I am quoting the language of Lord contending in Turkey ; and in this respect their 
Clarendon to the representative of Her opinions are strengthened by those of your Ex- 
Majesty at Constantinople. But the Fo- cellency, upon whose judgment, experience, and 
reign Secretary proceeds :— accurate information Her Majesty’s Government 
place the fullest reliance.” 
“There is too much reason to fear that the | A> a 
number and the intensity of these perils must be | Now, it is a very generous feeling, and I 
increased by delay in putting an end to the state | hope a natural one, which leads us, at a 
of things which your Excellency has so powerfully | time when the Government of a weaker 
deoesibed.. But is to fram Englend and Frenes | Dower ig undoubtedly treated with injustice 


alone that Turkey can look for active sympathy a ‘i 
and support. In the event of a struggle, ail by the Government of a neighbouring and 


other Powers would be found neutral, or would more powerful State, not to inquire too 
become hostile ; and if England and France were | minutely into the past errors and failings 
now prepared to run the risk of a European war, | of the injured country. But this House 


and to disregard the commercial, the social, and ° ° ° Sw 
the political disasters it would entail—if they | should bear in mind what the situation is 


were prepared, in short, as your Excellency says, in which we are now placed. We are going 
to stop at no sacrifice from the objects they have | to form an alliance with Turkey—to use a 
in view, there is little doubt that they would eommercial simile, we are called upon to 
cripple the resources of Russia, and that, on the go into partnership with that country. 


signature of peace, it is more than probable that - . : 
the exclusion of that Power from the Greek pro- If a man is asked to go into partnership 


tectorate, and from the Principalities, would be | with another individual, he is always, upon 
secured. Russia would be effectually repelled, | such an occasion, disposed to inquire into 
but Turkey, in the meanwhile, might be irretriev- | the condition, the circumstances, and the 


ably ruined ; and we might then find it impossible | . ‘ 
to restore her integrity, or to maintain her inde- | future prospects of his proposed partner ; 


pendence. To protect Turkey against foreign and I hold that what is wise in the case 
aggression is the interest of England and France; | of an individual, must be also wise and 
nor would the task present any insurmountable absolutely necessary in the ease of a 
difficulty ; but both might find themselves power-| ginte “Now, I entreat the House to 
less to guard Turkey against those elements of | ye ° d h Lord Cl d ° 
internal dissolution which now appear to consti- | bear in min that Lor sarendon, In 
tute her greatest danger.” the despatch which I have just quoted, 
, . bare points to a rising of the Christian popu- 
ne eee The ray. 4 lation of Turkey as a probable contin- 
the internal dissolution of a country whic gency in the case of a war. 1 ask the 


has made more progress during the last House to remember that Lord Clarendon 
thirty years than any other country on the | there states that war will increase the dan- 
face of the earth! Is progress and reform | 4, in which the Turkish Government are 
the way to dissolution ? I thought cor- | pow placed, even to the danger of the dis- 
ruption and misgovernment, falsehood and | solution of the Turkish empire. But Lord 
duplicity . Varo the paths by which you Stratford de Redcliffe, never weary in try- 
arrived at the dissolution of States. Lord ing to excite the Turkish Government to 
Clarendon — to say :— effect some reform in their administration, 

“ Her Majesty's Government are well aware | describes, in a despatch, dated the 24th of 


that the resources of Turkey are great, and that “eae . 
hitherto they have been but partially explored ; November, ]853, an interview which the 


but they fear that their further development, or Sultan had given to the officers of the 
the adoption of those reforms which your Excel- | British fleet, who were presented by our 
pores Ar 80 long at pay Poesy a a Ambassador himself on the oceasion. In 
wou improbable during a time that the Sultan . — 
would be ps waned ina ms fs" a foreign Power, that despatch I find the following es Ma 
and his European provinces were reduced to a nificant passage :— 

state bordering on anarchy, and which, even now,| ‘* When I reminded His Majesty of what I had 
compels your Excellency to contemplate, as stated | so often urged as to internal improvements, pro- 
in your despatch of the 7th instant, the necessity | ductive of benefit to all classes of his subjects, 
of calling up the British fleet, not for the purpose the answer was one of acquiescence ; but not, I 
of repelling a Russian attack upon Constantinople, | think, such as I was entitled to expect.” 


but in order to protect the Christians from an in- | ° 
tended rising of the Makomedans against them. | Such was the treatment whieh Lord Strat- 


It is not, then, because we have any doubt that | ford de Redcliffe received from the Sultan 
the policy of Russia has been unjust and ungene-| when he pressed upon him the subject. of 
rous, and is indefensible ; it is not alone because | jnternal reform. But it may be asked, has 


we think that war is a calamity ; but it is because | : : 
we do believe that war would be an additional anything changed since the noble Lord 





danger to Turkey, that Her Majesty’s Government , (Viscount Palmerston) made that state- 
are determined to preserve peace by every manne | ment which I have referred to—has there 


Mr. Cobden 
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been any sign of improvement—have we! report from Prevesa which I read, it was 
had any intelligence from Lord Stratford stated, that the inhabitants of Thessaly, 
de Redcliffe to lead us to suppose that he | oppressed by fiseal exactions and subjected 
entertains any hope of improvement? I to intolerable acts of violence and injus- 
will read to you an extract—it is a very | tice, were abandoning the country, and 
short one—from a despatch of Lord Strat- | going into the kingdom of Greece for pro- 
ford de Redcliffe, dated the 3lst of De- | tection. What could be more natural, con- 
cember, 1853, in which he refers to the | sidering the condition in which they are 
internal condition of the Ottoman empire. | placed, than that when in Greece they 
He is speaking of the impending war, and | should continue to sympathise with their 
of the intention to incorporate Turkey into | oppressed fellow-countrymen whom they 
the European system, and to give that have left behind them? But it appears to 
empire the safeguard which other countries me, and I have derived my information 
have in being acknowledged as belonging from official resources only, that there is a 
to the European family of nations. Lord | spirit of disaffection among the Christian 
Stratford writes, on the 31st December, population of Turkey which must explode. 
only two months ago :— I do not give that as my individual opinion 

‘«T am of opinion that with a view to the con-|—I have carefully abstained from saying 
dition of the non-Mussulman communities in this one syllable from any information of my 
empire, and the development of those resources gwn; but, unless we are to disbelieve the 


on which the Porte’s independence must ever . x 
mainly rest, it would not be safe to hedge round statements of our accredited agents, we 


the Ottoman empire with European guarantees, ,™Ust expect to hear, and that shortly, of 
unless the Porte engaged, at the same time, to an insurrection of the Christians in Turkey. 
realise and extend her system of improved admi- ; I have read some statements of Lord Strat- 
nistration in good earnest.” ford de Redcliffe in connection with this 
So that the very last allusion made by your subject; I have also read extracts from the 
Ambassador at the Court of Constantinople despatches of Lord Clarendon to the same 
to this subject—the most vital of all in the | effect; and I may now remind the House 
present question—is to warn you not to that, in writing to the Earl of Westmore- 
commit yourself to Turkey unless you have land, on the 2Uth of September, 1853, the 
better guarantees and better security than noble Earl at the head of Foreign Affairs 
you now have that the Government of that | urged, as a strong reason for avoiding war, 
country will introduce something like reform | that it would ‘ entail the dissolution of the 
and improvement into theirinternal adminis- | Ottoman empire.” I find on another oc- 
tration. It may probably be said that the casion—the 14th of June, 1853—in writ- 
disaffection of the Christian population of ing to the Earl of Westmoreland, Lord 
Turkey arises from their being incited , Clarendon says :— 

from other countries. Inquiries had been! “If the Russian army proceeded beyond the 
made with respect to the reported rising of Principalities, and other provinces of Turkey were 


* as . é invaded, a general rising of the Christian popu- 
some Greek Christians in Arta, whether lation would probably ensue, not in favour of 


there was any truth in the statement that Russia nor in support of the Sultan, but for their 
the insurrection had originated from the own independence; and it would be needless to 
instigation of the Government of Greece, add that such a revolt would not be long in ex- 
1 have no doubt that what may happen, | tending itself to the Danubian provinces of Aus- 
for instance, in Bulgaria, say to-morrow, | —_ 

may be stimulated by the Russians from | Now what I want the House to bear in 
the other side; but I beg the House to’ mind is this—that in contemplating a war 
bear in mind that the documents contained in defence of Turkey, and especially a war 
in the blue books now upon the table, and on the ground upon which we are going to 
a portion of which I have quoted, go to put it, we are not simply entering into a 
prove that the grievances of the Greek | war in the light in which the matter is 
Christians are such as to naturally lead generally considered, but we are going to 
them not only into acts of insubordination, fight for the domination of the Ottoman 
but into acts of open rebellion. We have! portion of the population of Turkey, and 
facts before us sufficient in themselves to | against the interests of the great body of 
account for the disaffection of the Greek | the people of that country. Now, I do 
Christians, without entering into an esti-| not stand here to malign Turkey because 
mate of the external influences which may | the Turks are of a different religion to me 
be brought to bear upon them; and the |—I merely wish to allude to the fact that 
House will remember that in the consular | we are going to fight on the side of the 
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Mussulman, instead of on the side of the|try. You may depend upon it, that if 
Christian population of Turkey, and that, | Russia sends her armies into Turkey—the 
too, on a question relative to the Holy | consular reports and ambassadorial letters 
Sepulchre. It is lamentable enough that, | which I have read prove what I say—the 
in the nineteenth century, we are going to | Christian population will rise in their sup- 
fight about the birth-place of the Prinee of | port; and, recollect, you may send 10,000, 
Peace at all; but the matter is still worse | 20,000, 30,000, or even 50,000 troops if 
when we reflect that we are going to fight | you like, but you will find no favour in 
against the interests of the Christians of | that country, 1,500 miles off, with the 
Turkey, who form the great majority of | great majority of the people. The no- 
the people of that country—a point, I| | ble Lord the Member for the City of Lon- 
think, of paramount importance in this | don said, the other night, ‘‘ May God de- 
question. In dealing with the Sultan, his | fend the right!” I say the right is on 
dignity and authority, you are not dealing | the side of the great majority of the peo- 
with the great body of the people. Let ple, and I should be a reereant from the 


us suppose that the people of European 
Turkey had votes, and a representative 
system, and a popular assembly like this, 
what would be their policgy—would it be 
the policy of the Sultan or of the Czar 
at this moment? Most undoubtedly they 
would take what the Czar is trying to se- 
cure to them, and it is likely a great deal 
more. We are notoriously going to fight 
on the side of the Mussulman minority of 
the population of Turkey; and without 
making it areligious question—though I am 
not sure that the people of this country will 


not come to view it as a religious question— | 


but, putting it upon the representative prin- 
ciple, | appeal to your eonstitutional instinets 


whether you are not guing to fight the bat- | 


tles of the Mussulmans in Turkey —whether 
you are not going to take the part of a 
dominant race, who are not more than a 
quarter of the whole population, against 
the great body of the people, and whether 
you are not prepared to support by force of 


arms a policy which is neither formed by, | 
nor intended for, the benefit of the ma- | 


jority of the nation? I do not suppose 
you will persevere long in such a course as 
that; and, moreover, I say that if you 


wanted to fight Russia, and prevent ler 
from encroaching farther eastward or west- | 


ward, you eould not have taken up worse 
grounds than you have done. Why, you 
are giving to Russia the popularity in Tur- 
key which you ought to have there. Would 
it not be more wise and more natural, if it 
was necessary for you to interfere at all, 
to take the side of the great majority of 
the people, rather than that of the Turks ? 
If you had done that you might have had 
the popularity and favour with the Chris- 


tian population of Turkey which the Em-| 


peror of Russia now enjoys; and that 
popularity and favour would have given a 
chance—the only chance—of preventing 
the encroachments of Russia in that coun- 


Mr. Cobden 


representative principle if I did not say so. 
Sir, when I speak of these affairs, 1 ab- 
stain from all that censure on the Russians 
which some hon. Gentlemen lavish upon 
them. I hope it will not be thought that 
I have any sympathy with Russia, or with 
its system of government. 1 do not think 
there is anything more Russian in my 
composition than in that of anybody else, 
and if I abstain from all those denunciations 
against Russia for the step she has taken, 
it is because I believe that in this case the 
Turkish Government, which I admit has 
been wrongly and unjustly treated by the 
Russian Government, does not represent 
the people of Turkey—does not represent 
their interests—and does not possess their 
confidence. I say the right is on the side 
of the majority of the people of Turkey; 
and, knowing that it is in their interest the 
Czar of Russia is moving— knowing, as I 
do, the state of degradation inte which they 
have been reduced—I am not sorry, from 
whatever source it comes, that the Chris- 
tian population of Turkey should be pro- 
tected against their Mussulman oppressors, 
I am anxious in this place to throw out a 
word of warning and caution. We are on 
the point of sending our troops to Turkey. 
Now, I hope we are not going to send our 
troops there for the purpose of interfering 
in any internal dissensions which may take 
place in that country. I hope you will 
apply the principle of non-intervention so 
far as to allow the troops to keep clear of 
internal disputes in Turkey. I feel the 
more anxious on this point, because, in a 
despatch from M. Drouyn de Lhuys, dated 
the 4th of October, 1853, there is rather 
an ominous line or two on this subject. 
He says:— ' 


“The question now is to determine what use 
shall be made of these naval forces. Their pre- 
sence in the waters of the Bosphorus will manifest 

the ultimate union of France and England. This 
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striking proof of the agreement of the two great ' she has kept an army in the field for six 
maritime powers, and of their common solicitude months, and because her soldiers have 


for the destinies of Turkey, will afford the Sublime h in fichti The Turk 
Porte a moral proof, which will admit of its main. S80" Courage in fighting. e Turks 


taining itself as a regular Government, of its cal- have always shown courage, particularly 
culating upon the tranquillity of its populations, behind breastworks; and, martial courage 
and of its abstaining from appealing either to re- jg the only quality which has given them 
ligious feelings or to fatal auxiliaries. } power in Europe. I have referred to the 
Now, I confess I look with a little suspi. internal state of Turkey; but I cannot 
cion on that passage in the despatch of M. here ignore the arguments which are used 
Drotyn de Lhuys, where he speaks of the by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on the 
fleets going to Constantinople to maintain other side of the question to induce the 
the regular Government of Turkey, and to House to enter into this war. I would not 
preserve the tranquillity of its populations; say a word upon this view of the question 
and I hope that if our troops are going to if I did not believe that the arguments to 
Turkey, they will not, at all events, be | which I allude are calculated to mislead 
sent there to take part in the domestic the country. The first argument is, that 
troubles of that country. Now, Sir, I we should go to war in order to prevent 
would ask, although we may not be dis-| Rassia getting possession of Turkey, and 
posed to make this a religious question, | excluding our commerce from that country ; 
is it not a notorious fact, that religi- | and a long statenient has been made in this 
ous fervour, and religious fervour alone, | House for the purpose of showing how in- 
has carried on the war between Turkey | significant our trade with Russia is, as com- 
and Russia? We have religious fana- pared with our trade with Turkey. 1 am 
ties on the one side, and mien equally afraid that erroneous and very dangerous 
fanatical and equally cruel on the other. | opinion is shared in by many people in this 
In the addresses of Omar Pasha to his country, who may be induced to go into a 
soldiers no appeal is made to the senti-| war with the idea that they will thereby 
ment of patriotism; he does not ask the protect their interests, while their interests 
whole population of Turkey to support him | are all on the other side, as I am prepared 
in the war against Russia, he only appeals to show you. It is not easy to know what 
to the Mahomedan portion of the people, the imports into this country from other 
and while he ignores the existence of three- countries are—our official returns give us 
fourths of the population altogether, he no means of ascertaining their precise ex- 
calls upon the Mussulmans to go forth to | tent; but I have been into the City and 
battle in defence of a religion of the sword. | conversed with some of the most eminent 
I will read an extract or two from the pro-| merchants enguged in the Russian and 
clamation issued by Omar Pashia on taking Levant trades. I have ascertained from 
the command of the army :— them what otr trade with Russia was last 
. , | year, and I find that I have undervalued 

“To the Imperial Soldiers—When we are fight- it by at least one-half. The facts have 


ing with our enemy, let us be always firm and ° : 
écntaguaha, We will not turn our backs upon astonished me; and as they will doubtless 


him, We will be avenged, and will sacrifice our, be as miuch a matter of surprise to 
heads ard out lives. Llere is the Koran. We other hon. Members as to myself, I will 
have sworn it on the Koran. You are Moslems, briefly state them to the House. We 


and I am sare that you will sacrifice your heads . 
and your lives for your religion and Government. | have been told that our pi eran Reg Russia 
Let us fight, and offer ourselves up as our ances- | amounted to less than 2,000,000/. Well, 


tors have done. As they have left our country Russia is a protective country—she still 
and a . rp A cm = a — 4 labours under that Protectionist delusion 
our children. ou Know e ct oO ok $ H } 
this life is to anley saute God at the Sultan, | that existed in this country up till a few 
and thus to gain heaven.” years ago; but when I want to know the 
particulars of our trade with any country, I 
I think these appeals are sufficient to ac- | always inquire not only what we export to 
count for the efforts made by the Turks; it, but what we import from it. If we im- 
and I am convinced it is no sentiment of port from a country largely, depend upon it 
patriotisni, but simply religious fanaticism, | we pay largely for it, or, if not, we shall be 
which has brought vast hordes of men from doing a very profitable trade. I was under 
Asia and Africa to the support of the Sul-| the impression that our import trade from 
tan—nien proud and barbarous in character Russia amounted upon an average to be- 
—and that it is absurd to form exaggerated tween 5,000,000/. and 6,000,000/., and I 
notions of the resources of Turkey, because was not altogether sure that this was nut 
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an exaggeration. I have now got informa- 
tion from sources that may be relied on. 
Ilere are accounts from two houses that 
did not compare notes together of the ex- 
ports into England from Russia—one ac- 
count fur last year and the other a general 
average. Our trade with Russia last year, 
as hon. Gentlemen opposite would recol- 
lect, was unusually large. Our imports 
were as follows :— 


*“ Tallow, 1,800,000/.: linseed, 1,300,0001. ; 
flax and hemp, 3,200,000/.; wheat, 4,000,000/. ; 
wool, 300,000/.; oats, 500,000/., other grain, 
500,000/.; bristles, 450,000/. ; timber, 500,000. ; 
copper, 14¢,000/. ; hides, 60,000Z. ; iron, 70,0001. ; 
miscellaneous, 200,000/.; making a total of 
13,020,0001.” 


Such were our imports from Russia for 
1853. The other house to which I applied 
gave me an average year, and they have 
made the total amount 11,300,000/.; but 
they have put down wheat at 2,000,000I. 
instead of 4,000,0007., which was the 
amount last year, when there was an un- 
usually extensive importation of wheat, 
and that makes exactly the difference. I 
am credibly informed, in addition to this, 
that there is about 1,000,000/. worth of 
produce comes down the Vistula and other 
rivers to Prussian ports on the Baltic, and is 
exported to this country; so that it may be 
said that our imports from Russia will 
average altogether 12,000,000/. sterling 
perannum. And bear in mind that you 
have articles imported from Russia of pri- 
mary importance and value to your manu- 
facturers. Take, for instance, the article 
of tallow. How would your locomotives 
travel without tallow? How would your 
mechanic ¢arry on his operations if he did 
not grease his wheels? [A laugh.] Your 
means of locomotion depend to a great ex- 
tent upon the article of tallow. We im- 
port linseed to the value of 1,300,000/. 
per annum from Russia. I observed the } 
hon. Member for Cambridgeshire laughing | 
a moment ago. He represents an agri- 
cultural constituency. No class in this 
country have so great an interest in the | 
importations of linseed as the agricul-| 
turists, who are always complaining about | 
the high price of food for cattle. Surely 
they do not want our supply of linseed cut 
off. To turn to the district I represent my- 
self—there can be no doubt that, if you 
stop our trade with Russia, you will inflict 
great misery and hardship upon some parts 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire; and [ 
am informed that the manufacturers of 
Sheffield would find it impracticable to 
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carry on business so far as the finest qua- 
lity of articles is concerned, if they were 
deprived of a supply of Russian iron. Let 
us refer now to Turkey. I hear it stated 
that our exports to Turkey amount to 
nearly 3,000,0007. per annum. That is 
true; but I have it from the very best au- 
thority, that about 1,000,000/. of that is 
for articles exported to Trebizond for the 
markets of Persia and Central Asia. Here, 
then, you have 2,000,000/. of exports to 
the Turkish empire, including what passes 
through into the Wallachian and Molda- 
vian provinces; and I am told that the pre- 
sent imports from Turkey into this country 
do not amount to more than 2,250,0001. 
per annum. Compare the Russian and 
Turkish trades together, and you will find 
that in the former you have one of three 
times the importance of the other. There 
is no one foreign country whose trade is so 
important to us as Russia, excepting the 
United States; and it is well to remember 
that all the carrying trade between our 
ports and Russia is in our own hands. 
Now, is there any ground for urging this 
country into a war with Russia, for the 
purpose of protecting our commercial and 
trading interests? None whatever. The 
advantage is all on the other side. I do 
not say you should fight for a tariff, whe- 
ther high or low. I am only meeting an 
argument which is constantly brought for- 
ward on the other side. I have been my- 
self charged with gross exaggeration in 
having stated that the Russian trade was 
more valuable and important than the 
Turkish trade; but I appeal for my vindi- 
cation to the facts which I have just sub- 
mitted to the House. When I say that 
our exports to Russia are only 2,000,000/., 
while our imports from Russia are 
12,000,000/., I need not tell those Gentle- 
men who are acquainted with commercial 
affairs that the difference is paid for in an 
indirect trade. We are, so to speak, the 
bankers and brokers of the whole world. 
The sugar and coffee we get at Cuba and 
Brazil we take to Russia in payment of 
hides and tallow; the raw cotton of New 
Orleans we exchange for the tallow and 
wheat of Russia, which very foolishly pro- 
tects its mills instead of getting its cotton 
goods direct from Manchester; and some 
of the imports are paid for in gold. I 
trust that those who have hitherto held 
out to the country that the Turkish was 
superior to the Russian trade will be no 
longer deluded by such a fallacy. I have 
said but now that [ would not have alluded 
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to this subject had I not believed that 
statements had been made which were cal- 
culated to mislead the country. The ques- 
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which I own I do not share, that the Rus- 
sians are to come and play the part of the 
Goths and Huns, and that they will 


tion I have to put to the House now is, | overrun Western Europe. That day, I 
how are you going to carry on the war if | suppose, in the opinion of some persons, 
you go intu it? You are sending land has now come, and the noble Lord has told 
forces to Turkey. Twenty or thirty years | them of the treacherous Czar, who has 
ago such a thing would have startled the | thrown down the gauntlet to all mankind. 


whole country. Why, if you were going 
to fight the battles of another country, 
1,500 miles off, you could have done so by 
your natural arm—the Navy. What can 
20,000, 30,000, or even 50,000 soldiers do 
in such a distant and barbarous country as 
Turkey, except complicate its internal af- 
fairs? You may dispose your ficet, and, that 
too, in a short time, so as to guard Turkey 
against external danger for a season; but if 
you send your army to Constantinople, and 
join it there with the forces of France, such 
as may be spared from Rome and Algiers, 
you will not save Turkey, while you may 
complicate your relations with your French 
ally. What is this war? For what are we 
going to fight? Is it a war on behalf of | 
the balance of power against the aggression | 
of the Czar? Has the time come when | 





Well, the day of trial arrives, and we find 
that England is to send 20,000 or 30,000 
land forces over the backs, as it were, of 
the Belgians, the Dutch, the Danes, the 
Swedes, the Austrians, and the Prussians 
—over, in fact, the most military people 
in Europe—in order to fight batiles for 
their safety and independence. England has 
the least interest in this great European 
question, as it is called. She is an island, 
invulnerable by land and impregnable by 
sea, so long as her commerce flourishes as 
it does now, and is, in fact, the only nation 
which has nothing to fear from the aggres- 
sions of the Czar. Yet, in this war, we 
are left alone to indulge that combativeness 
which has assumed the name of John Bull- 
ism. The truth is, the people of Austria 
and Prussia do not believe the interests of 





the great contest between Cossackism and | Europe are engaged in this question. They 
Republicanism is to be fought? and is | believe we are seeking to increase our in- 
England the only country which is to fight | fluence in Turkey, and therefore they do 





the battle? The noble Lord the Member | 
for the City of London (Lord John Russell) 
talked the other night of united Europe 
opposing the encroachments of Russia ; but 
when he came to explain, it turned out that | 
he did not mean Europe at all, the fact, 
being that all the great countries of Europe, 
with the exception of England and France, 
are remaining neutral. Now I will ask 
hon. Members to cast their eyes on the 
map of Europe. Where does England 
stand in that map? We are altogether to 
the westward of Russia, with all Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, and Scandinavia— for 
the latter is as much interested in the pro- 
gress of this terrible Power as, for the 
sake of argument, I will admit we are. 
Now, in Austria, Prussia, and the rest of 
the German States, in Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden, and Denmark, are a population of | 
70,000,000 or 80,000,000 souls. These | 
countries have about 700,000 or 800,000 
men under arms, whom they have been 
for the last ten years constantly drilling, 
parading, and maneuvring. The ante- 


rooms of every Court in Europe has of 
late glittered with gold and scarlet, and 
people began to think that these great mi- 
litary preparations would be used for some | 
There is a traditional sme: 





purpose. 


not care to come forward and assist us. 
A noble Lord (Viscount Jocelyn), who speaks 
so blandly on every question that I am 
always in hopes of hearing him speak on 
the other side, said :—*‘ You must go and 
fight the Russians—you must not be con- 
tent with the status quo ante bellum; you 
must go beyond that, and cut off the Cau- 
casus, so as to prevent the Russians pene- 
trating Asia, for, if they do, your Indian 
empire will not be secure.”’ That was a 
sort of argument which I think would make 
all Europe believe that we were fighting a 
selfish battle—that we were not fighting 
for the independence of Europe, but to 
maintain our own pre-eminence in India; 
and is it not very likely to lead the French 
people, who are not the least prejudiced 
people in the world on the subject of 
English rapacity and English ambition, to 
the same suspicion, and thus we may ulti- 
mately not have anybody to join us in 
meeting this Russian aggression ? But is 
there no one in this House who will say, 
‘* At all events, if we are going to fight this 
battle of Cossackism for Turkey, let us 
fight it with our Navy, and not send & 
miserable 20,000 or 30,000 men to the 
neighbourhvod of Constantinople, or to the 
banks of the Danube?” If there be such a 
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party in this House, I care not on which 
side,’so that they oppose such a mad policy 
as that of sending troops so great a dis- 
tance, I am one of them. I have pow 
done. I have merely to add one word 
more. When I heard the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck)—and no one 
was more pleased than I was to see the hon. 
and learned Gentleman again among us— 
dealing unmeasured, unqualified, and un- 
charitable invective upon some gentlemen of 
the Peace party, I exclaimed, **He is himself 
again.” The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said we must fight the Russians now, be- 
cause if we did not we should have to fight 
them hereafter. I do not like arguing ip 
the future tense, in that way especially, 
when such serious questions are concerned. 
By the same rule, a man might bring one 
a bow! of poison, and say :—** You may as 
well take it now, because you will be sure 
to die some time.” I will not deal with 
the question of peace and war as an abstract 
question ; but a great deal has been said 
about the Peace party. Now there is no 
party in this country that ean for a moment 
‘hesitate to join in a war of justice and self- 
defence—at least no political party. There 
is a religious party, whose virtues far 
transcend their numbers, who religiously 
believe that by the tenets of the New Tes- 
tament they are forbidden, under any eir- 
eumstances, even in self-defence, to take 
away human life. For that body I have 
the greatest respect. There is another 
party who think, as Sir Robert Peel 
thought, it would be desirable to allay the 
warlike spirit of the people of England 
by a propagandism, or what is vulgarly 
called agitation. We have been gradu- 
ally carried onward by that martial enthu- 
siasm, which ten to one must have an end 
in war. I have been of that party whieh 
would remove everything tending to excite 
that martial enthusiasm, and would teach 
my fellow-countrymen not to give way to the 
abuse of that quality which they so emi- 
nently possess—combativeness. I like that 
quality, and I think I have some of it my- 
self—but I do not like to see Englishmen 
expose themselves to the risk of war by keep- 
ing always on hand one of the most expen- 
sive of all luxuries, a prejudice agaiust 
some foreign country. 1 will appeal to the 
Ministers themselves, and to any one in 
this eountry who will look at the tone 
used by a large part, and that the most 
popular part, of the press, and at public 
meetings—whether there is not an excel- 
Jent eld for the operations of auch a so- 
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ciety, which tends to divert men’s minds 
from persisting to rush into war, and teaches 
them the blessed advantages of peace? I 
think there is not one hon. Member in this 
House, whatever his politics may be, who 
will not say that he has been shocked at 
the levity with which this question of 
war has been treated in some quarters. If 
it had been a boat-race, or a eock-fight, or 
a game at skittles, or anything of that 
kind, they could not have dealt with it 
with more levity than they have done. I 
have no hesitation in saying I am opposed 
to this war with Russia— I am opposed to 
all war, when it hangs on so fine a thread — 
so gossamer like you can hardly feel or 
touch it—as whether the Sultan shall sign 
a note declaring to the Emperor Nicholas 
that he will preserve all the rights of 
Christian subjects, or whether he shall give 
that declaration to all the European Powers. 
On sueh an infinitesimal difference as that 
I dare not go to war—I dare not advoeate 
going to war, with all its horrors, and at 
the risk of deluging half Europe with blood. 
I have not the courage to say it, and 
therefore I say, having got into this ques- 
tion, and being now in the position of 
having voted against the principle of a Bill, 
and endeavouring in Committee to make 
the best of it, I say, * Let us fall back 
on that Vienna note.” [*‘ Oh oh !”’} I pro- 
fess I see no objection to it. It saves the 
honour of the Sultan, because it is not the 
original note of Prince Menehikeff—it is 
the note of the four Powers, and therefore 
not the note of Russia. I would withdraw 
the promise of material assistanee to Tur- 
key unless she signed that declaration. 
Diplomacy has not mueh to beast of, and 
will not suffer much, if we are reseued 
from war, even at the expense of another 
inconsistency. | take upon myself all the 
unpopularity of opposing this war, and I 
would not give six months’ purehase for 
the popularity of any Gentleman in this 
House or out of it who will vote for it. 
Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
should refrain from entering at any eon- 
siderable length into the arguments of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Cobden), and should 
endeavour, after a few passing remarks 
upon them, to revert to the question as 
submitted to the House by the hon. Mem- 
ber fer Aylesbury. The hon. Member 
for the West Riding had told them he was 
opposed to this war with Russia upon three 
leading considerations—because it was a 
war of Mussulmans against Christians, be- 
cause it was backing a small minority 
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against an overwhelming majority, and be- 
cause he found from two friends in the City 
that the imports from Russia into England 
amounted to eleven or thirteen millions. 
What had brought the people of this 
eountry fo support Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment was the discovery that they were 
really im earnest in resisting the aggres- 
sions of Russia. It was not connected 
with any of those considerations on whieh 
the hon. Gentleman based his opposition 
to their policy, and he (Lord J. Manners) 
trusted the people of England never would 
consiler whether they were going to war 
in defence of a minority or a majority, or 
what was the religion of the people upon 
whom unjust attacks were made, nor whe- 
ther the balance of trade was in favour of 
one side or the other. 
the last argument, as to the extent of our 
trade with Russia, he submitted that it 
might be much more appropriately ad- 
dressed to the Autocrat of all the Russias 
than to the Parliament of England. When 
the hon. Gentleman was reading extracts 
from the instructions of Lord Clarendon 
to our Ambassador at Constantinople, he 
could not fail to notice how very nearly 
the language of those instructions agreed 
with the language of the Russian state 
papers, and he could not help feeling, with 
the hon. Gentleman, that when they talked 
of going to war in favour of the indepen- 
dence of Turkey, there were passages in 
those instructions and despatches whieh 
could not be reconeiled with a real desire 
to maintain that independenee. Nor could 
he help remembering that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in a speech delivered 
at Manchester last autumn, and which 
found sueh favour in the eyes of hon. Gen- 
tlemen there, that they were very nearly 
proposing the right hon. Gentleman as a 
member of the Peace Society—that in 
that speech he used terms which made 
the people of England understand that he 
had very little desire to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the Turkish Government, full 
as it was, according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, of anomalies, misery, and persecu- 
tion. He (Lord J. Manners) regretted 
such language should have been used in 
such a quarter, and that such language 
should be found in the instructions of Lord 
Clarendon. He was much surprised to 
hear the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London say that from first to last 
Russia had never given this country any 
idea whatever of the vitimate tendency 
and object of her demands. If one thing 
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was more clear than another it was that 
warning after warning was given by the 
various agents of England of the in- 
tentions of Russia, which were ebvious 
to most people from the first, and he 
found almost the first of these warnings 
was addressed to the predecessor of the 
noble Lord as early as December 5, 1852, 
by Colonel Rose, not depending on his own 
observation, but on the formal deelatation 
of the Russian Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople of what the noble Lord said was 
never disclosed. On the 5th of December, 
1852, writing to Lord Malmesbury, who 
was then Foreign Seeretary, Colonel Rose 
says:— 

“M. D’Ozctoff has prejudiced mach his posi- 

tion at this important moment by making a formal 
declaration to the French Ambassador that Rus- 
sia, by virtue of the treaty of Kainardji, protects 
the orthodox—that is, the Greek—religion in 
Turkey. M. de Lavalette takes this the more to 
heart, because he has lately formally declared that 
France makes no claim to protect the Turkish 
Roman Catholics. He has made known M. D’Oze- 
roff’s declaration to his colleagues and the Porte. 
The Porte has heard this assertion of Rassian 
protection of the religious interests of ten or 
eleven millions of her subjects with unmingled 
dissatistaction.” 
That was as far back as December, 1852. 
It was received in England just as the 
noble Lord entered upon office, and he was 
bound to give credit to the noble Lord for 
the vigorous measures which he seemed 
willing to take, and the clear conception 
shown by him of the danger threatened 
from Russia. In responding to the lan- 
guage of M. Baudin, he wrote to Lord 
Cowley thus :— 

“ The anxiety felt by the French Government is 
very natural. . . . Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment think it desirable that some understanding 
should be arrived at between the great Powers on 
this important subject, and I will immediately 
take into consideration the steps that may be ne- 
cessary for this purpose.” 


The noble Lord, in the codrse of his 
speech, made another assertion, which he 
confessed he heard with equal surprise. 
The noble Lord said, from the moment 
that France abandoned her extreme pre- 
tensions—from the moment, in fact, that 
the Aberdeen Cabinet came into power— 
there had beefr the most complete and cor- 
dial union as to aetions and intentions be- 
tween the Governments of Franee and 
England. The noble Lord must have put 
out of sight, or entirely forgotten, the 
whole of the communications whieh, for 
a quarter of a year subsequently to Lord 
Aberdeen coming into office, were direeted 
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by the noble Lord’s successor as Secretary | offered to the Russian flag at Constanti- 
of State for Foreign Affairs, to the Go-|nople. Shortly afterwards, when Prince 
vernments of Russia, France, and Turkey. | Menchikoff arrived at Constantinople, Co- 
The noble Lord did not trouble the House | lonel Rose, whose conduct he humbly 
with dates or details, and he did wisely, | thought was beyond all praise, asked for 
because it would have been impossible but | some explanation of the threatening arma- 
to admit, so far from the action of England | ments. In the first place, Prince Menchi- 
being in accordance with the action of | koff almost denied any movement what- 
France, Lord Clarendon persisted in refus- | ever among the Russian troops. He next 
ing to co-operate with France, and made | admitted, and proceeded to explain and 
known to the Government of Russia that | justify them. 

England will not co-operate with France. | « He then took up” (said Colonel Rose) ‘ an- 
And it was his (Lord a 2 Manners’) firm | other ground of argument, and said that the 
belief that the knowledge as acquired at ee eae mente pl aah st 
St. Petersburg induced the Emperor to | that he might carry war and Mazzini’s doctrines 
persist in Prince Menchikoff’s demands. | into the Austrian territory and the Danubian pro- 
The explanations given by the Russian Go- | vinces.” 

vernment during the time the armaments | Hore they had no less a person than Prince 
were going on were so contradictory that | Wonchikof giving to Colonel Rose another 
it would naturally be supposed they would | version of these armaments. It was then 
awaken suspicion. Count Nesselrode, the | neither the threats of France, nor the in- 
Chancellor of the Empire, writes a for-| cults offered to the Russian flag, but a fear 





mal despatch to Baron Brunnow, on Jan. 
14, in which he says :— 

«The Emperor has, therefore, considered it ne- 
cessary to adopt in the outset some precautionary 
measures, in order to support our negotiations, to 
neutralise the effect of M. de Lavalette’s threats, 


lest Austria should be invaded by Omar 
Pasha at the head of his troops and the 
doctrines of Mazzini. All these conflicting 
|explanations were communicated to Lord 
| Clarendon before the end of March, and 





and to guard himself in any contingency which | before that time Lord Clarendon, in addi- 
may arise against the attempts of a Government | tion to those most suspicious self-contra- 


accustomed to act by surprises. The object of 
our measures is not in any way to throw doubt } 
on the independence of the Ottoman empire.” 


That despatch was communicated to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and they were in- 
vited to believe the only object which 
the Emperor of Russia had in view in 
these armaments was to procure a sort of 
moral counterpoise at Constantinople to 
the threats which M. de Lavalette had at 
a former period held out. Two days after- 
wards—on the 16th of January—General 
Castelbajac, just appointed French Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, had his first 
interview with the Emperor, and alluded 
to the subject of the rumoured military 
preparations. The Emperor replied :— 
“That the accounts of his military prepara- 
tions were much exaggerated; that they were | 
not caused by the question of the Holy Buildings, 
though he avowed the intention of inspiring awe | 
at Constantinople, in consequence of some insult | 
which had been offered to the Russian flag.” | 


Here was a statement that these arma- 





dictory explanations, had the most direct 
evidence of the nature of those armaments 
and movements of troops. Sir G. H. Sey- 
mour informed Lord John Russell— 

“ Orders have been despatched to the 5th corps 
d’armée to advance to the frontiers of the Da- 
nubian provinces, without waiting for their re- 
serves, and the 4th corps, under the command of 
General Count Dannenberg, and now stationed in 
Volhynia, will be ordered to hold itself in readi- 
ness to march, if necessary. Each of these corps 
consists of twenty-four regiments, and, as your 


| Lordship is aware, each Russian regiment is com- 


posed of three battalions (each of about 1,000 
men), of which one battalion forms the reserve. 
General Liiders’ corps d’armée accordingly, being 
now 48,000 strong, will receive 4 reinforcement 
of 24,000 men soon after its arrival at its destina- 
tion ; and supposing the 4th corps to follow, the 
whole force will amount at least, according to 
official returns, to 144,000 men.” 


On the 2nd of April, Colonel Rose, in 
submitting the accounts received from the 
Consuls in the Principalities, said :— 

“ The tenor of this report, taken in considera- 
tion with that of Mr. Consul Yeames’ last report 


ments were not in any degree directed from Odessa, can leave, I think, no doubt as to 
against the supposed threats on the part | the hostile nature of the intentions of the Russian 
of France; that they had nothing what- | Gvernment. 

ever to do with the question of the Holy | In spite of all these facts, Lord Clarendon 
Places, but were to avenge or procure | persisted in believing the declarations; 
some satisfaction for insults then for the | such as they were, of the intentions of the 
first and last time alleged to have becn Emperor of Russia, and in disbelieving and 


Lord John Manners 
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taking no notice whatever of all those. 
warnings and all those threatening move- | 
ments. At last the nature of Prince Men- | 
chikoff’s mission became apparent. On the 
7th of March Colonel Rose penetrated the 
secret, and communicated the real object. 
of the mission to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. | 


“T regret to state to your Lordship, that all 
the circumstances connected with the mission of 
Prince Menchikoff, which I shall transmit to- 
morrow by Her Majesty’s steam ship Wasp, to 
Malta, to be forwarded to your Lordship without 
delay, have assumed a serious arid threatening ap- 
pearance. It is true that the declarations of the 
Russian Ambassador are pacific, but facts unfor- 
tunately do not bear out those declarations.” 


On the 9th of March, Colonel Rose again | 
stated to the Government :— 


“ Cir tances c¢ ted with the mission of 
Prince Menchikoff have gradually come to light, 
and cause grave apprehensions for the indepen- 
dence, if not the destiny, of Turkey. * * * 
A day or two after the arrival of Prince Menchi- 
koff, another. man-of-war steamer arrived here, 
conveying Vice-Admiral Korsinoff of the Black 
Sea fleet, and General Nicapotchiaski, chief of 
the staff of General Rudiger’s two corps d’armée, 
with other military officers. The presence of these 
superior officers of the naval and military forces, 
which are to act against the Porte, should she not 
comply with Russian demands, had its due effect, 
particularly as it is known that the 5th and 7th 
corps have been concentrated, and placed on the 
war footing under the command of General Rudi- 
ger, whose head-quarters are at Kisheneff, in Bes- | 
sarabia,” | 





He thought the great fault they must 
judge Lord Clarendon to have committed 
was, that he persisted to the last in be- 
lieving the declarations of the Russian 
Government, and disbelieving every fact 
brought under his notice. 
Baronet the First Lord of the Admiralty | 
had favoured the House with a most beau- 
tiful sentiment, that dark and malignant 
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land was not prepared to act in concert 
with the Government of France. Lord 
Clarendon, in a despatch to Lord Cowley, 
dated the 22nd of March, said: — 


“T told his Excellency (Count Walewski), that 
when the intelligence from Constantinople was 
analysed and divested of the colouring imparted 
to it by local excitement, there was but one fact 
to deal with, namely, that General Menchikoff, in 
pursuance of the orders of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, announced nearly two months ago, had de- 
clined to hold official intercourse with Fuad Ef- 
fendi, because that Minister, in the opinion of his 
Imperial Majesty, had acted with bad faith to 
Russia. Fuad Effendi had accordingly resigned, 
but Prince Menchikoff had not required this, and 
he had declared that no disrespect was intended 
to the Sultan by the omission of the customary 
visit to his Minister, Under these circumstances, 
I said Her Majesty’s Government had not thought 
Colonel Rose justified in requesting that the Bri- 
tish fleet should come to Vourla, and they had 
learned with much satisfaction that Admiral Dun- 
das had considered it his duty to remain at Malta 
until he received instructions from England. For 
similar reasons, I told Count Walewski that Her 
Majesty’s Government regretted the order given 
to the French fleet to sail for the Greek waters.” 


In communicating the same intention to 
Sir G. H. Seymour, the noble Lord seem- 
ed to take pains to convince Russia that 
she had nothing to fear from the joint 
action of France and England on this 
important question. Lord Clarendon in- 
structed Sir G. H. Seymour to inform 
Count Nesselrode that ‘‘ Her Majesty’s 
Government felt no alarm.’’ What! no 
alarm at the concentration of 45,000 
troops on the Danubian frontier—no alarm 
at the threats of Prince Menchikoff—no 
alarm at tke information then received 
from Colonel Rose as to the nature of 
Prince Menchikoff’s mission and the real 
intentions of Russia—no alarm at the 


|accounts through other channels! Sir 
|G. H. Seymour is instructed to say : = 


suspicions did not quickly take root in| “Her Majesty’s Government have felt no 


generous minds. As a general rule, no 
doubt the proposition was sensible as well 


walking down St. James’s Street arm-in- 
arm with a friend and meeting a casual 
acquaintance, who took off his hat and 


said, ‘* I entertain for you the most pro- | 


found respect and admiration,’’ but pro- 
ceeded to pull the nose of the gentleman’s 
friend. He thought the gentleman would 
attach more importance to the unfriendly 
act than to the friendly and even compli- 
mentary expressions. Lord Clarendon, how- 
ever, committed a greater fault in making 
known to the Emperor of Russia that Eng- 


alarm, and have not shared the apprehensions 
which the rumours and facts above alluded to 


sag , _ might appear to justify ; for on more than one 
as honourable; but the position of things | 


resembled nothing so much as a gentleman 


occasion they have received the personal as- 
surances of the Emperor of Russia that it was 
his determination to maintain the independence 
' of the Turkish empire, and that should the views 
of his Imperial Majesty undergo any change upon 
that important question, they should frankly be 
made known to Her ,Majesty’s Government. No 
| such communication having been received, Her 
| Majesty’s Government felt secure that, whatever 
might be the object of Prince Menchikoff’s mis- 
sion, neither the authority of the Sultan, nor the 
| integrity of his dominions, was exposed to dan- 
ger. . . Her Majesty’s Government regret that 
the alarm and irritation which prevail at Paris 
should have induced the French Government to 
order their fleet to sail for the waters of Greece ; 
' but the position in which the Freneh Governntent 
\ ‘ ; 
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stands is in many respects different from that of 
Her Majesty’s Government ” 
And it concluded— 

“ You will read this despatch to the Chancellor, 
and give him a copy of it, should he desire it.” 
The date of that was the 23rd of March ; 
and what, he asked, niust. have been the 
conviction of the Chancellor of the empire 
of Russia, and of the French Government, 
on receiving that authoritative information, 
that the position of England in many 
respeets at that time differed from the 
position of France? There could be but 
one conviction, and he thought if he traced 
on the events, they would see what that 
conviction was, and to what it inevitably 
led. On the Sth of April again Lord 
Clatendon instructed Sir G. H. Seymour 
thus ‘— 

“Baron Brunnow yesterday communicated to 

me a despatch in which Count Nesselrode ex- 
presses his satisfaction at the confidence placed 
by Ller Majesty’s Government in the pulicy and 
intentions of the Emperor with respect to Tur- 
key. I assured Baron Brunnew, and you will 
repeat the assurance to Count Nesselrode, that 
that confidence remains unabated.” 
That was after the intentions of Russia 
were manifested at Constantinople, after 
the Turkish Ministers found ont and in- 
formed the English representative that 
the deniands to be made by Pritice Men- 
chikoff would be fatal to the independence 
of the Sultan, and that he meant to claim 
the whole protectorate of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. As early as March 
19th, Rifaat Pasha suspected and commu- 
nieated the secret treaty which Prince 
Menchikoff was ordered to propose. On 
the 25th Colonel Rose wrote :— 

“ Your Lordship will see that, in spite of Prince 
‘Menchikoff’s denunciations against the Tarkish 
atthorities, should they reveal his seeret demands, 
they, in consideration of the danger whieh would 
ensue from a compliance with them, determined 
to make them known to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The Grand Vizier informs me also, that 
‘in the projected treaty there is a clause which 
could be interpreted into protection by Russia of 
the Turkish Greek Church.” 

On April 9th, Lord Stratford wrote toe 
Lord Clarendon :—— 

‘¢ This combination of alarm, seeking for advice, 
and of reluctance to entrust me frankly with the 
whole case, is attributable to the threatening 
language of Prince Menchikoff, and to the cha- 
racter of his proposals. Rifaat Pasta has been 
emphatically warned of the danger which he 
would be sure to incur if any of those proposals 
were to transpire, and the earnestness with «hich 
the Russian Ambassador insists upon an early 
reply increases the embarrassment and apprehen- 
sion of the Porte.” 


Before then, Lord Clarendon wrote that 
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letter of the 5th of April, he was informed 
that a secret treaty was proposed, and 
under circumstances, and with threats and 
denunciations, which could leave no doubt 
on the mind of any reasonable or reasoning 
man, that the objects of Russia were such 
that she could not venture to communicate 
them to Powers friendly to Turkey. But 
after the existence of that secret treaty 
was communicated to Lord Clarendon, 
after Lord Stratford had informed him of 
its nature, Lord Clarendon still withheld 
his belief of the statements made by the 
accredited agents of his own Government, 
and informed the Government of France 
that the information received was erro- 
neous, and that he would disbelieve and 
disregard it. On the 18th of April Lord 
Clarendon wrote to Lord Cowley :— 


“Count Walewski has read to me a de 
spatch from M. de Benedetti, which appears to 
have given some uneasiness to the French Go- 
vernment, and particularly as regards a secret. 
treaty similar to that of July 8th, 1833, whieh is 
said to have been pressed upon the acceptance of 
the Porte by Prince Menchikoff. I told Count 
Walewski that the same information had been 
communicated to Her Majesty’s Government by 
Colonel Rose, but I had reason to believe that the 
treaty in question would be a written agreement 
with respeet to the Holy Places, and the mode of 
eondueting divine worship and religious ceremo- 
nies there by the Greek and Latin communities.” 


This showed that Lord Clarendon regarded 
this secret treaty as a matter of no conse- 
quence whatever, because he had heard 
from some authority that it merely had 
reference to the way divine service was to 
be performed in the Holy Plaees. Now 
he (Lord J. Manners) wished to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government what reason Lord 
Clarendon had, on the 18th of April, for 
believing any sueh thing? Who was his 
authority? Who gave him the informa- 
tion? Clearly not Colonel Rose, and cer- 
tainly not Lord Stratford. He eould not 
find in the blue book that the information 
came from Sir G. H. Seymour, or Lord 
Cowley, or that any one gave any such 
information, and, therefore, he thought 
the Government bound to tell who gave 
the infurmation which Lord Clarendon be- 
lieved in preference to official and autho- 
ritative information eommunicated by ac- 
credited agents from St. Petersburg, Con- 
stantinople, and Paris. Now, he said, when 
Lord Ciarendon took sueh special pains. to 
show to the Emperor of Russia and to the 
Government of France, that the views of 
the English Government were not in ac- 
cordance with those of the Government of 
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France — when Lord Clarendon showed | 
he was determined to believe everything 
favourable to Russia, and nothing which | 
east a doubt on the integrity of her in- | 
tentions—when Her Majesty’s Government | 
had refused, in language which he had | 
quoted to the House, and which he would | 
venture to characterise as alike unjust and 
unwise, to act upon information on which 
the French Government acted in bringing 
up their fleet to Salamis, it was not to be 
wondered at that France, when the veil 
was torn from Lord Clarendon’s eyes, and | 
England announced her intention, almost 
too late, to interfere effectually, was a little 
suspicious, and entertained doubts as to 
the sineerity of England. On the 5th of 
Juve, just a quarter of a year after the 
Government had been warned of the dan- 
ger to Turkey, and the imminent peril of 
the Prinvipalities being oceupied by Rus- 
sian forces, Lord Cowley wrote :— 





“ His Majesty inquired whether it was certain 
that Admiral Dundas had been actually ordered to 
leave Malta, and, on being assured of the fact, ac- | 
quiesced in telegraphic orders being sent to Mar- | 
seilles to order the Chaptal to get under weigh 
with despatches for Admiral de la Susse and M. 
de la Cour.” 


No wonder that the Emperor of the French 
required the most positive and stringent 
assuranees that orders had been despatched, 
and that England at last, and not at first, 
as erroneously stated by the nob’e Lord 
(Lord John Russell), was prepared to eo- 
operate with France in resisting the ag- 
gression which it had been manifest for 
months before that Russia intended to 
make on the integrity and the independ- 
ence of Turkey. Thus might be said to 
terminate the first act of this drama, At 
the eonclusion of Prince Menchikoff’s mis- 
sion, and not at the commencement, did 
the English Government adopt the course 
of acting cordially with France, in opposing 
resolutely these monstrous pretensions of 
Russia. Now, the House weuld allow him 
to ask if, instead of that despateh of the 
23rd of Mareh which he had quoted, Her 
Majesty’s Government had instructed Sir 
Hamilton Seymour to communicate to 
Russia that her explanations of these 
armaments were altogether illusory and 
deceitful—that they required explanations 
which should be really such, and that, 
unless these were forthcoming, they would 
be prepared to co-operate with France— 
that they saw through the object whieh 
had brought Prince Menchikotf to Con- 
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stantinople, and that in the event of their 
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suspicions being realised, Russia must pre- 
pare to encounter the joint opposition of 
France and England—he would ask whe- 
ther they believed that, if that eourse had 
been taken, Prinee Menchikoff would have 
received upon the 15th of April fresh and 
more peremptory instructions to push his 
demands to the utmost? It was a most 
curious and instructive fact, that for days 
previous to the 15th of April, Prince Men- 
chikoff was represented at Constantinople 
as vague in his language and undegided in 
his demands—as employing sometimes en- 
treaty, and sometimes threats, to induce 
the Turkish Government to comply with 
them; but they were told that, upon the 
15th of April, he reeeived fresh instrue- 
tions—that his language then became more 
peremptory and urgent—that upon the 19th 
he left his ultimatum with the Sultan’s 
Ministers, and pressed for an immediate 
compliance with its requisitions—and that, 
failing to ebtain thia, he quitted Constan- 
tinople ; war was virtually declared, and 
the Principalities were oeeupied, Was it 
too muel tu believe that, previous to these 
peremptory instructions leaving St. Peters- 
burg, Count Nesselrode was in possession 
of that extraordinary and astounding de- 
spatch which assured the Russian Govern- 


| ment that England had no shadow of doubt 


of the Emperor’s intentions; that her posi- 
tion at Constantinople was in many respects 
different from that of France; and that 
whatever were the objects of Prince Men- 
chikoff’s mission, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not ailow themselves to believe 
that either the independenee of the Sultan 
or the integrity of his empire was exposed 
to any danger? 1t was then that these pe- 
remptory orders eame, It was then that 
Prinee Menchikoff felt the moment bad ar- 
rived at which he might press his demands 
—that France might, if she chose, offer 
some opposition —but that he was, at all 
events, seeure that England would not 
stand in his way. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the West Riding bad said that 
England had advised the Porte to reject the 
ultimatum of Prince Meuchikoff. If Eng- 
land had done that, if she had said, three 
months before, that these demands should 
never be conceded, he maintained that they _ 
would never have been pressed, and that the 

ultimatum would never have bees offered, 

But the fact was, that England never did 

take that course; she never did advise the - 
Porte to reject Prince Menchikoff’s ulti- 

matum. The Porte eonsulted the English 

Ambassador upon the subject, and the 
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English Ambassador said—and said very | they pursued the tale as it was told in these 
properly, under the instructions which he | blue books, they would see that these results 
had received from the Government—that | naturally followed. Still, he was ready to 
he could not advise the Porte either to | admit that, until Turkey had declared war, 
accept that ultimatum or reject it. The | Her Majesty's Government were fully justi- 
decision which was come to—and the fact fied in trying to settle this tremendous ques- 
was most creditable and most honourable | tion by peaceful means. But why was it that 
to the Sultan and his advisers—was come | Russia had crossed the" Pruth and entered 


to unanimously by the Ministers of the | the Principalities—nay, more, why was it 


Porte, acting upon their own responsibility, 
without any reason to hope that they might 
depend even upon the moral, still less upon 
the material, assistance of England in giv- 
ing effect to that decision. Why, at that 
very time England was not only not as- 
sisting Turkey, nor advising Turkey to re- 





that she had taken the further step of pro- 
ceeding to incorporate them in her empire 
without a declaration of war? Was it not 
clear that her object was to prevent those 
treaties which were her real instruments of 
aggression and oppression against Turkey 
from falling to the ground? She knew 





sist, but she had just avowed her belief in| that the moment war was declared the 
the assurances which she had received from treaty of Kainardji and all subsequent trea- 
the Ministers of the Czar. Thus terminated ties would be at an end; and he thought 
(as he had said) the first act of this drama. | that this suggested a most important ques- 
The ultimatum of Prince Menchikoff had tion for consideration—Was Her Majesty’s 
been rejected. England, so far from act-|Govefnment justified, after Turkey had 
ing in cordial co-operation with the policy | been compelled to declare war, in insisting 
of France, as the noble Lord on Friday on the renewal of those treaties as one of 


night had represented, had, up to that mio- | the conditions of negotiation and peace, It 


ment, set herself in direct opposition to | 
that policy. Russia had ample time, with 
at least the toleration of this country, to | 
press forward her army towards the fron- | 
tier; and in a short time, every step hav- | 
ing been taken, and every preparation 
made, the Turkish Ministers having refused | 
to accede to the humiliating proposition 
made to them, the curtain draws up upon | 
the second act, and finds a Russian army 
having crossed the Pruth and in possession 
of the Principalities, and Her Majesty’s | 
Government willing and anxious to take | 
part with France in resisting this mon- 
strous aggression. He now came to the. 
diplomatic operations of the Government; 
and no one, he thought, could for a moment 
presume to blame them that for months 
they endeavoured to settle this dispute by 
negotiation rather than by force; but he | 
also thought that it could neither be doubt- | 
ed nor denied that the effect of these pro- 
longed negotiations was in itself very pre- | 
judicial to the interests of Turkey, and | 
serviceable to those of Russia. 1t enabled 
Russia to strengthen her army, to prepare | 
her fleets, and to set her whole diplomatic | 
network of intrigue and finesse at work in | 
every part of Europe. It tended very | 
much to paralyse the operations of the | 
Turkish army, of the Turkish fleet, and of 
the Turkish Government. It tended very | 


was impossible to speak upon this subject 
without paying a just tribute of admira- 
tion to the spirit of moderation which the 
Sultan and his Ministers had displayed 
throughout. They had reason to know, 
and they knew full well, that the preten- 
sions of Russia were based upon those 
treaties ; they knew she would never con- 
sent to depart from her own interpretation 
of them; they knew that Russia was en- 
deavouring to gain by stealth what Turkey 
herself was strong enough to prevent her 
gaining by foree; and yet they had dis- 
played, from first to last, from the com- 
mencement of Prince Menchikoff’s mission 
down to the close of the year 1853, a mo- 
deration which was altogether surprising, 
which might almost be called excessive. 
But, he did think, that after Turkey had 
declared war—after Russia had persisted 
in her refusal even to evacuate the Princi- 
palities—after it had become clear that her 
object was to secure to herself the protec- 
torate over all the Greek Christians who 
were subjects of the Porte, or to bring 
about the complete incorporation of the 
Principalities into the Russian empire—he 
did think that it was not wise upon the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to in- 
sist on the renewal of the treaties as the 
basis of negotiation. Well, then, at last, 
upon the 25th of October, Russia was in- 





much to make the Mussulman population | formed that England had taken her part, 
of the Turkish empire feel that the Sultan | and that she would not consent to the 
was wavering, and not in earnest; and, as| terms of Prince Menchikoffs proposition 


Lord John Manners 
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being forced on the acceptance of Turkey. | that it was impossible for him, and he be- 
He would not enter now into the merits of lieved that it would be equally impossible 
the Vienna note. The hon. Gentleman the for ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
Member for the West Riding had said that | Members of that House, to come to any 
he would even now propose to put an end to | such conelusion. But while it was impos- 
the dispute, to restore peace, and to render | sible—morally impossible—that they should 
war unnecessary, by forcing Turkey to ac- | bear testimony in the manner which had 
cept that note. So lame and impotent a _ been suggested to the firmness and wisdom 
conclusion to so otherwise able a speech he of Lord Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon in 
must confess that he had never heard. He | reference to the past—they were willing, 
trusted there was.no other Gentleman in | in reference to the future, to give every 
that House who would propose, after all that | practical mark of confidence which a Go- 
had been said and done, to settle the ques- | vernment was entitled to demand. They 
tion in that way. This brought him to| were willing to vote the money and the 
the question which he knew some hon.!men which they required—to give them 
Gentlemen thought was the only real and | everything which the Government might 
important question which they now had to | state to be necessary ; but he thought that 
discuss—W hat were the objects which Her | while doing this they would be giving just 
Majesty’s Government proposed to them- | occasion for censure if they abstained from 
selves in entering upon and continuing this | stating their opinion—which he believed 
war? What was the policy which they | to be also the all but unanimous opinion of 
proposed to adopt in the future? The| the people—as to the spirit in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of | war should be conducted. The noble Lord 
the Admiralty had called upon the House | had told them truly that success in military 
either to adopt a vote of want of confidence | measures depended very much upon se- 
in the Government, or to vote them their crecy, and that he would not give any ex- 
unlimited confidence. The statement as to| planation which would throw light upon 
the course which the House should take | intended operations. He thought he had 
had been made at the commencement of | said that most wisely. He believed that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, had | such secrecy upon the part of the Govern- 
occupied the middle of it, and had taken | ment was not only prudent, but obligatory ; 
up the whole of his peroration. The noble | but he by no means thought that such re- 
Lord the leader of the House of Commons | serve should be reciprocal. On the con- 
followed him, but in a mitigated form, and | trary, he thought that Her Majesty’s Go- 
each said that what they asked on the part | vernment would have reason to complain 
of the Government was full and unlimited | if, after the whole subject had been laid 
confidence. The noble Lord and the right | open to review, and to the judgment of 
hon. Gentleman had stated that they could | the House of Commons, that House should 
easily understand a vote of want of con-| maintain an obstinate silence, and should 
fidence, and seemed to invite the House to | refuse to state its own opinions, and the 
come to that vote. He had no doubt that | opinions of the country, as to the object 
if they were in the Opposition they would | with which the war had been undertaken. 
adopt that course; but he thought that | They might be told that it was enough to 
hon. Gentlemen on his side of the House | know that it had been undertaken to main- 
consulted the true interests of the country | tain the independence and the integrity of 
in doing nothing which might tend in the | Turkey, but they had seen what estimate 
slightest degree to embarrass the future | Lord Clarendon and the Chancellor of the 
actions of Her Majesty’s Government. | Exchequer put upon that independence ; 
They were prepared to support any mea-| and the hon. Member for the West Riding 
sures which, on their responsibility, Her | did but recall the attention of the House 
Majesty’s Ministers might state to be ne- | to sinister rumours, which for months past 
cessary for the vigorous prosecution of this | had been prevalent, as to what was intend- 
war, and for bringing it to a speedy, safe,| ed by maintaining it. It was said, with 
and honourable termination. But when | what truth he knew not, that the indepen- 
the noble Lord asked them, reading these | dence of Turkey was to be maintained by 
blue books, to come to a decision upon the |a Protectorate in Commission—and that 
merits or demerits of the Government, | the great Powers of Europe were going to 
upon all these past transactions, and to | do that blamelessly which we were going 
put that decision in the shape of a vote of to war with Russia for attempting. If 
unlimited confidence, he frankly confessed | that were, indeed, the object of the war, 
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he would join his voiee to that of the hon. 
Member for the West Riding, and aay, 
** Heaven forbid that we should enter into 
it!’ He trusted that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would give no sanction to so un- 
wise and fatal a course. It would involve 
us in great difficulties—would lead ua to 
interfere in all the religious commotions of 
Turkey, and at the best would be adding 
fuel to fire. The noble Lord continued ; 
We vote your inereased supplies with ac- 
clamazion, the people follow our troops with 
shouts of enthusiasm to the transports ; 

rty strife, as far as this side of the 

onse, is stilled to strengthen the hands 
of the Executive; but for what? To enable 
you at the end of a war, which may be long, 
bloody, and expensive, but which we will 
not beheve can be otherwise than trium- 

hant, to rivet again round the neck of 
Turkey the chains of Russian dependence 
that have already eaten into her heart’s 
core! To hand back again to Russia as 
her private property and preserve that 
Black Sea which has witnessed the cata- 
strophe of Sinope, and the affair of St. 
Nicholas, and to place in the cunning 
grasp of Russia every one of those diplo- 
matic instruments of oppression and inti- 
midation whieh she has shown herself so 
willing and able to use! No, Sir, it is not 
for objects like these, it is not to compel 
Russia to accept her own terms, it is not 
to enable her to gain by diplomacy what 
she has failed to gain, or rather has abso- 
lutely lost, by the sword, that the people of 
Eng grant these supplies and welcome 
this war. If such, Sir, be the intentions 
with which Government has entered upon 
this war, believe me, such are not the in- 


tentions of the country, nor, I venture to | 
add, of the great majority of both Houses | his history, and as the hon. Member exer- 


|e: . 
cised a very deserved influence over large 


of Parliament. It was well said, Sir, by 
Lord Ponsonby, early in these proceedings, 
that he feared not the arms of Russia, but 
the diplomacy of England, I trust, Sir, 
that we shall nut have hereafter to regret 
that the glories won by the arms of Eng- 


land were lost by her diplomacy; and that 


the cause of Turkey, which bade fair to 
triumph by her own inherent strength and 
valour, was overwhelmed by the fatal coun- 
sels and inept dictation of her European 
allies. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that the two 
speeches which had been made that night 
raised two distinct questions. The hon 


Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) 
disputes altogether the policy of any inter- 
ference in the affairs of Turkey, while the 
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noble Lord who had just sat down, approv- 
ing of that yee. disputes the manner in 
which the Government had fulfilled the 
obligations imposed upon them, Now he 
must say that, eonsidering the importance 
of this question, and the great interests 
that were involved in the erisis in which 
they stood, and considering also the im- 
possibility of avoiding discussion upon it, 
it had struck him that there was consider- 


able toree in what was stated by the noble . 


Lord the Member for the City of London 
(Lord J. Russell) the other night, namely, 
that if this question was to be raised at all, 
it had better be raised upon some distinct 
Motion upon which the opinion of the House 
and the country could be taken, For no 
highly beneficial result could follow an in- 
cidental d:scussion like the present, where 
they obtained the opinions and criticisms 
of individual Members, without arriving 
at any conclusive judgment of the House 
itself. There was nothing, however, to 
complain of in the manner in which the 
proceedings of the Government had been 
eriticised, while the oceasion which had 
been seleeted for offering these criticisms 
was a strictly constitutional one. It was 
the occasion when they were called upon 
to go into Committee for voting supplies, 
and it was only natural that questions 
should be asked as to what purposes the 
supplies were to be devoted. Before he 
proceeded to remark upon the more in- 
teresting part of this question, he must be 
permitted to advert for a few moments to 
the speech of his hon, Friend the Member 
for the West Riding; he eonfessed it was 
with surprise and regret that he listened 
to many portions of that speech. Ile dis- 
sented from his arguments, his facts, and 


masses of his countrymen, he could not 


| allow his observations to pass without ex- 
| pressing his opinion as to some of the fal- 
| lacies he had uttered, and without supply- 
| ing some few facts which he had omitted, 


First, he felt surprise that one se acute as 
his hon. Friend should treat this question 
as a mere dispute between two neighbour- 
ing States, of which the- causes and the 
consequences were confined to themselves, 
and with which other countries had nothing 
to do, and also that he should have ex- 
patiated on the folly of going to war, to 
uphold a country which according to him 
was in a state of moral and material decay. 
He should have thought that by this time 
his hon. Friend would have discovered that 
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this was not a question of Turkey, but a 
question of Russia—a question of Europe; 
not what Turkey was at this moment, but 
what she would be if absorbed by Russia. 
The question was, shall the Emperor of 
Russia be Emperor of Turkey also? He 
was sorry to refer to the speech of his hon. 
Friend in his absence; but there was one 
leading point in it upon which all his argu- 
ments were grounded, and which he there- 
fore could not avoid noticing. The hon. 
Gentleman grounded his argument on the 
supposed fact that the whole dispute grew 
out of a miserable note which was to form 
the foundation of a harmless treaty —a mere 
question of a protectorate over a Christian 
population; and he (the hon. Member) 
added that Russia wished for this protec- 
torate for sinister purposes, and to gratify 
purely selfish motives. Did not that ad- 
mission involve the whole question? What, 
he would ask, was the origin of this affair? 
The commencement of the aggression was 
in pursuance of a policy long planned and 
deliberately carried out, by which the pos- 
session of Constantinople was held indis- 
pensable for the accomplishment of Russian 
ends, and having once accomplished that 
what was to prevent her getting. possession 
of Greece. Not only did Russia desire to 
extend her empire from the White Sea to 
the Mediterranean, but to establish a dic- 
tatorship over Europe, bringing to bear 
upon the civilised races of Europe the 
semi-barbarous hordes of the north. But 
if Russia became mistress of the Medi- 
terranean, not only would the balance of 
power be destroyed, but the commerce of 
England would be destroyed, our Indian 
empire more than threatened, and the li- 
berties of Europe endangered. The dan- 
ger which one far-seeing man foresaw was 
now real and imminent, and that ‘‘ delu- 
sion”’ of Napoleon at St. Helena was now 
a dread reality. There was not a states- 
man in Europe whose attention had not 
been drawn to the appalling prospect of 
Russian aggression. There was not a Ca- 
binet in Europe which had not in recent 
days felt the secret influence of Russia ; 
and Russia being a power enormous in 
its proportions, absolute in its principles, 
military in its organisation, and secret and 
crafty in its designs, was the fear not a na- 
tural one that her influence might extend 
itself in this struggle beyond the mere 
boundaries of Turkey? While there were 


certain maxims of national morality to up- 
hold and guide the conduct of other States, 
there were none in Russia, or, if there were, 
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the thirst for territory overrode them all, 
In constitutional States a check was kept 
upon the ambition of sovereigns by the 
conduct of their subjects or the nature of 
their institutions, but such considerations 
had no weight or influence with barbarians 


thirsting for conquest. We valued our 
commercial relations, because we depend 
upon commerce, but Russia thought only 
of political advancement, which depends 
only upon war, and the present being 
considered a favourable moment the long- 
meditated blow had been struck at Turkey. 
Modern history would be searched in vain 
for a parallel to the crime which Russia 
had commenced, and was now following 
up in Turkey. The whole proceedings of 
Russia, from the opening of the dispute 
down to the massacre of Sinope, not even 
excepting the declarations of the Emperor 
himself, whose disregard for truth had be- 
come proverbial, was a series of continued 
fraud, falsehood, and deception. Russia 
by her conduct, in fact, throughout the 
dispute had shocked the whole of Europe, 
and what added to the scandal was the 
cireumstance that the Emperor professed 
to be actuated by a desire to promote the 
cause of the Christian religion. This ag- 
gression had been a long-meditated crime, 
which would have been incomplete if re- 
ligion had not been invoked to sanctify its 
shame and accomplish its infamy—that re- 
ligion which in all ages had been the cloak 
of the hypocrite and the plea of the robber. 
It was religion which comforted the con- 
science of the Czar while he led his legions 
across the Pruth—it was religion which 
was invoked only that it might be rejected 
and trampled upon by the vile instruments 
who called it in aid. On what ground the 
hon. Member for the West Riding justified 
the possession of Turkey by Russia, he con- 
fessed he was at a loss to understand. The 
hon. Member said he would reduce it to a 
practical question. In what respect was it 
a practical question? Now, was it a pe- 
cuniary, a commercial, or a political ques- 
tion? Was it to be settled on the ground 
of justice and morality? Treating it as a 
pecuniary question, he (Mr. Horsman) be- 
lieved that, if Russia possessed Constanti- 
nople, the estimates for our necessarily in- 
creased fleets would yearly meet with op- 
position from the hon. Member, and he 
would soon find that there was some dif- 
ference between having the Russians at 
Constantinople instead of the Turks. Deal- 
ing with it as a commercial question, the 
tariff of Turkey was freer than that of 
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Russia, for was the free navigation of the 
Danube and the opening of the Black Sea 
to be counted as nothing? In a political 
point of view, if Russia obtained posses- 
sion of Constantinople, she would then be 
almost able to dictate terms to Europe, 
and, if she increased her power by absorb- 
ing Constantinople, she would become om- 
nipotent in Europe, and, if omnipotent in 
Europe, what terms might she not dictate, 
what inroads might she not make upon our 
liberties ? But what had been the conduct 
of Turkey? Could any one say that 
throughout the whole of this war she had 
not won the admiration of Europe? At 
the commencement of the dispute our 
assistance to Turkey was apologetic and 
weak; and it was contended that a mi- 
nority of infidels were endeavouring to rule 
over a majority of Christians. The early 
successes of Turkey were, in fact, de- 
plored, as being likely to render her less 
manageable. In a debate upon Turkey at 
the close of last Session, on the 16th of 
August, the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) said that 
the picture of Turkey’s decay drawn by 
the hon. Member for the West Riding was 
overcharged, and he spoke of the progress 
which that Power had made within the last 
thirty years. The noble Lord was present 
that night. Did he adhere to his former 
opinion ? Since the commencement of the 
war, had we not been surprised at the 
achievements of that ‘* miserable power ?”’ 
In arms she had been eminently trinmph- 
ant. Her generals had crossed the Danube 
in the face of armies supposed to be nu- 
merically superior; they had defeated the 
Russians on every occasion that they had 
fought man to man; and the troops with 
which the Czar had so haughtily crossed the 
frontier had suffered constant defeat. The 
hon. Member for the West Riding said the 
Turks could not fight; but had they not, 
he again asserted, by their moral superior- 
ity, and by their calmness and moderation, 
gained the admiration of Europe? Brave 
in battle, they were still more brave in 
council, disconcerti»g even the arts of Rus- 
sian diplomacy. It was the Sultan alone 
that had encountered the Russian arms ; it 
was he alone that had successfully opposed 
the diplomacy of Russia. It would be im- 


possible to conceive anything more difficult 
than the position in which Turkey had been 
placed since the commencement of the 
war. During the whole period of these 
negotiations Turkey had not made one 
false step. The conferences of Ambassa- 
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dors had made many, but she had saved 
herself from ruin by not following them. 
Her allies had failed her, but she had 
never failed herself. She had confronted 
the subtleties of the Czar, she had turned 
aside the menaces of Austria, and she had 
routed the armies of the Russians on the 
Danube. But, threatened by her own sub- 
jeets, and provoked from without, her Go- 
vernment had maintained a calm and reso- 
lute attitude. Throughout there had been 
no excitement, no irritation, no want of 
self-control, no overweening confidence at 
one time, no misplaced timidity at another. 
And if to all that was added, what in his 
opinion supplied the = of all her 
claims for admiration, her abstinence, her 
scrupulous abstinence, from all appeals to 
the religious fanaticism of her people, and 
holding in mind that it was in the cause of 
civilisation and freedom she was battling, 
while she combated for her own existence 
—he would say that there was not a Chris- 
tian Cabinet in Europe that might not learn 
something from Turkey’s example—not a 
Christian man that would not pant for her 
success in the day of battle. Now, the 
obligation of this country to support Tur- 
key having been acknowledged by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) had raised the 
question how these obligations had heen 
fulfilled, and the noble Lord who had spoken 
last proceeded in a speech of much ability 
and perfect fairness to prove, from the de- 
spatches on the table—what, indeed, the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London was not understood the other night 
to deny—that throughout those negotia- 
tions the Cabinet of this country had 
been much deceived. But the question 
which had to be determined was not 
whether the Cabinet had been deceived, 
but whether that deception implied such 
an amount of incapacity and weakness 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
as called for a diminution of the confi- 
dence of that Ifouse in their ability, and 
such as was deserving of its censure. Now 
he had examined the blue books with, per- 
haps, as much industry, though he could 
not analyse them with as much ability, as 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Manners), 
and he would confess that he had done so 
with very much the same feeling—a feel- 
ing rather unfavourable to the diplomatic 
hesitation of Her Majesty’s Ministers. But 
he was bound to acknowledge, after a pa- 
tient investigation of these papers, that 
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Earl of Clarendon, who had the conduct of 
them, not only in a position of great diffi- 
eulty, but that his position, when he had 
to come to a decision, was such as involved 
only a choice of difficulties—that it was im- 
possible for him to adopt any course which 
would not have been questioned as doubt- 
ful at the moment and as very hazardous 
in its results, And he had, therefore, 
come to the conclusion that no course could 
have been suggested—he had heard none 
suggested by any party—and undoubtedly 
the noble Lord who had just spoken had 
suggested none—which would not have 
been far more questionable at the time, 
and ulteriorly far more disastrous, than 
that which had been adopted by the Ca- 
binet. At the same time he was quite 
ready to express his sympathy for those 
Gentlemen who maintained that a more 
energetic policy should have been pursued 
last year on the occupation of the Princi- 
palities. He himself, for one, had enter- 
tained that opinion. He felt so at the 
time, and, indeed, he should have been 
glad if the passage of the Pruth had been 
made a casus belli. He had thought the 
occupation of the Principalities should 
have been immediately met by the recall 
of our Ambassador from St. Petersburg. 
He should have been very glad if our squa- 
dron had been so employed as long ago to 
have left Russia without a fleet. Such, 
with his limited information, and still more 
limited responsibility, would have been his 
views. Her Majesty's Ministers, however, 
with larger information before them, and 
knowing the responsibility attendant on 
such a policy, adopted another course ; but 
had the result shown that they were wrong 
in so doing? He did not quite understand 
if the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Man- 
ners) had taken up the same position as 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury, with re- 
gard to the course which should have been 
adopted on the invasion of the Principali- 
ties. He had understood that hon. Gentle- 
man to say that if, when the Principalities 
had been invaded, they had met that oceu- 
pation by a declaration of war, Russia 
would have receded, and that peace would 
have been the result; and it must be al- 
lowed that in making that statement the 
hon. Gentleman was representing the opi- 
nion of a very large section both in the 
House of Commons and out of it, But 
that our declaration of war would have 
caused the Czar to retire from his occu- 
pation—though an opinion which any hon. 
Gentleman bad a right to hold—was, in his 
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(Mr. Horsman’s) view, an assertion which 


no party had a right to make. For that 
was an assertion not only not supported 
by a tittle of evidence, but it was directly 
contradieted by every probability offered 
by established facts. Now, what was the 
position of Russia at that time? She 
had, in the first place, the strongest hopes 
of engaging the German Powers on her 
side; and next, she altogether discredited 
the possibility of a cordial alliance between 
France and England. She was intriguing 
to create an insurrection among the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte, and it was very 
well known that in other parts of the world 
she had other designs wel machinations by 
which she expected to embarrass England 
and strengthen herself. Well, now what 
would have happened upon our making 
that declaration to compel her to evacuate 
the Principalities? In the first place, the 
displeasure of the German Powers would 
have been awakened ; and next, from what 
had been since seen of the fixedness of 
purpose of the Russian Emperor, could any 
man now suppose that a mere threat of 
war on the part of England, unsupported 
by an ally, would have induced so proud a 
Monarch as he was to retrace his steps, 
with the German Monarchs on his side, 
and all the chances in his favour? But 
then they must also contemplate another 
contingency which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
could not leave out of sight. Suppose that 
a hostile declaration had not sueceeded— 
suppese that the Czar had sent forth a de- 
fiance—suppose that England found herself 
actually at war with him—what, then, 
would have been their position? First of 
all, the majority of European nations would 
have been against the Government of Eng- 
land. And what would happen at home ? 
Was it imagined that there, at least, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would have been in a 
majority? What would have been the 
course of proceedings in that House ? 
Why, would they not have been told that 
Government had acted with the greatest 
precipitancy ? Would they not have been 
reminded that the Principalities had been 
occupied before without war ensuing ? 
Would they not have been told of the 
dreadful calamities of war, and that it was 
the duty of Ministers to have exhausted 
negotiations even unto the very last verge 
of concession, before having recourse to so 
awful an alternative? Would they not 


have been told that it was the interest of 

Russia herself to remain at peace, and that 

with so proud a Potentate, who considered 
212 
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himself the conservator of order in Europe, 
while conciliatory measures might have 
gained their end, Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had resorted to force. Thus hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would have been found acting 
on these convictions—Ministers would not 
have been supported by the leading par- 
ties out of doors, and the people of Eng- 
land, unconvinced of the necessity of war, 
and disunited as to its policy, would have 
been impatient of its burdens, while in that 
House the question would be used as the 
coustant theme for party motion against 
the Government, which would have sacri- 
ficed its strength and character, and peril- 
led even its existence by that precipitate 
energy which they were now sneered at 
and blamed for uot having displayed at 
an earlier period. Such would have 
been the condition —the embarrassing 
and disastrous condition—of this country, 
if the declaration of war had not suc- 
ceeded in intimidating the Czar, and he 
thought that subsequent events had gone 
to prove he was not the man to have been 
so intimidated. But it was also said by 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Manners) that the 
noble Earl administering the Foreign De- 
partment had shown himself very weak and 
very credulous, because, having received 
assurances from the Russian Chancellor of 
the pacific inteniions of his master, he had 
believed those assurances, at the very 
time when he was in possession of those 
very reports which showed him that Russia 
was increasing her preparations for war; 
and the noble Lord over and over again 
declared that the noble Earl was highly 
censurable for thus believing, while these 
increased armaments were going on, in the 
probable preservation of peace. At the 
same time, it appeared to him that the 
noble Lord had made some important ad- 
missions in his speech, to justify him (Mr. 
Horsman) in speaking of it as being cha- 
racterised by injustice, because on an ex- 
amination of those despatches he did not 
find that the Earl of Clarendon, with the 
evidence of increased armaments on the 
one side, had trusted merely to the assur- 
ances of the Russian Minister on the 
other. He rather thought the noble Earl 
was too experienced a diplomatist to trust 
so much to Russian diplomacy in preference 
to obvious facts. He had found in these 


Russia and 


despatches no ‘absolute mitigation of the 
war cry, but that the assurances of peace 
were confirmed and supported by other 
circumstances which gave to them a weight 
and a credibility which they wight not 
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otherwise merit. No doubt Russia at that 
time was concentrating large armies, and 
for the purpose of ambitious designs, if 
cireumstances had favoured their execution, 
At that time she had hopes of the co-ope- 
ration of the two German Powers; she 
might fancy that by an immense display of 
forces she would intimidate those Powers 
into an alliance with her; she also scouted 
the idea of anything like a cordial alliance 
between France and England; and if the 
result of the negotiations had been in ac- 
cordance with the hopes she had enter- 
tained she would have marched her armies 
to Constantinople. But these blue books 
showed that Lord Clarendon had other in- 
formation; he was in possession of those 
despatches to which the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury referred the other night, by 
which Austria and Prussia pledged them- 
selves that in the case of an aggressive 
war being undertaken by Russia, they 
would range themselves on the side of 
France and England. He was also well 
aware—on which the people of England 
could not congratulate themselves too much 
—that they had a sure, a trusty, and 
cordial ally in the Emperor of the French. 
And, therefore, he had not merely trusted 
to the assurance of an old diplomatist, 
but he knew that those assurances ac- 
corded with the interest of Russia, and that 
she could not enter on that war except at 
manifest disadvantage, and to the detri- 
ment of those interests. Now, suppose 
that in the month of last July the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Manners) had gone to the 
Foreign Office to remonstrate with the 
noble Earl on the folly of continuing nego- 
tiations, while Russia was continuing her 
armaments, and let him imagine Lord Cla- 
rendon to put this question to the noble 
Lord : —‘* You think Russia is intent on 
war, but suppose the result of the negotia- 
tions unfavourable to her, and that or their 
termination Russia is so completely alone 
that not only in the event of hostilities will 
she have the armies and fleets of England 
and France against her, but that in certain 
contingencies these will be backed by 
Austria and Prussia—are you of opinion 
that she will go on against such odds?” 
Now, what would have been the answer of 
any sensible man to such ademand? He 
would have said at once, ‘‘ If such a com- 
bination as that just deseribed could be 
brought about—if the position of Russia 
could be rendered so isolated, and her 
going to war so fatal, the Government of 
England need not trouble itself about her 
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armaments, for that Russia understood her 
interests too well to engage in a war,’’ and 
that the noble Earl might therefore go down 
to the House of Peers, and say, notwithstand- 
ing all appearance to the contrary, that he 
had every confidence in the preservation of 
peace. That appeared to him to have heen 
the position of Government. It was not 
that they trusted merely to the assurances 
of a Minister that peace would be preserved, 
but they expected that the Emperor of 
Russia had always an eye to his own in- 
terest; that that was a ruling principle of 
his life; and, therefore, when Lord Cla- 
rendon calculated, on that occasion, that 
the Czar would act in accordance with his 
interest, he made that calculation which 
every prudent man would have made, and 
he was deceived as every prudent man 
might have been. The noble Lord (Lord 
J. Manners) put a question regarding the 
character of these despatches. It was, 
however, quite impossible to maintain, that 
written, as these despatches were, under 
such circumstances of peril and difficulty — 
with an enemy in front so formidable as 
the Czar—with allies so slippery as the 
German Powers—it was impossible to 
maintain that in everything that had been 
written they had used precisely the right 
words, or that every answer had been dis- 
patched precisely at the right time. On 
the contrary, there was much room for 
criticism. He found in them evidence of 
confidence frequently misplaced, of calcu- 
lations frequently falsified, and quite suffi- 
cient testimony that the old and worn-out 
machinery of notes and conferences had 
been brought to bear without success. 
But he must say that, taking these notes 
as awhole, they presented to him the 
parties conducting these negotiations, as 
men meeting together in critical cireum- 
stances, under a sense of their responsibi- 
lity, conscious of the momentous conse- 
quences that would ensue from the slight- 
est false step, deeply impressed with the 
calamities of war, incurring danger in the 
interest of peace, and devoting all their 
energies, zealously and conscientiously, 
amidst divers interests, to settle the de- 
merits of a great European question, for 
the warding off, perhaps for the next gene- 
ration as well as this, the heaviest calami- 
ties that could be inflicted upon man. 
Now the noble Lord followed up this state- 
ment by another, and which he (Mr. Hors- 
man) thought of all the statements he made 
was the least supported by facts. He stated 
that the delay which had resulted from 
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negotiation had tended greatly to the in- 
jury of Turkey and to the advantage of 
Russia. Now, he must say on the con- 
trary, whether by accident or design—it 
being impossible to sever a policy from its 
results—that if war was inevitable from the 
first, it was impossible for any combination 
of cireumstances to have placed this coun- 
try in a situation more favourable, or in 
one giving more life to our movements, 
more union to our councils, than that in 
which she happily now stands. And, on 
the other hand, would it have been possi- 
ble to have placed the Emperor of Russia 
in a position of greater difficulty and em- 
barrassment, from which to extricate him- 
self without humiliation and loss —whether 
our Government had to calculate on the 
adroitness of its own diplomatists, or the 
blundering of his—than the pesition in 
which he was now so happy to see him. 
Eight months ago the Emperor of Russia 
was in @ great position—he was the repre- 
sentative of order or legitimacy in Europe; 
now he stood forward unmasked as the 
greatest of revolutionists and isolated with- 
out one popular sympathy, without the 
support of one Cabinet—foiled in his in- 
trigues with Persia—repelled by Sweden 
and Denmark—separated from Austria and 
Prussia—unsuccessful in war in Asia, and 
well thrashed on the Danube—he had 
shown an alacrity in sinking, which, if he 
might say so without disheartening the 
feelings of the hon. Member for the West 
Riding, was perfectly refreshing. Eng- 
land and France were masters of the situa- 
tion, and the Czar must submit to any 
terms they might dictate, or he must con- 
tinue to fight under disadvantages that 
must lead to his eventual extinction. The 
noble Lord had asked the ends and objects 
for which they were going to war. He, 
too, would have been glad if the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) had comforted them 
by saying that they were not going to war 
to establish the status quo ante bellum by 
the renewal of the old treaties. On the 
contrary, he believed it was their duty to 
take care not to secure a peace unless that 
peace was guaranteed by full, certain, and 
ample securities against a similar aggres- 
sion in future. The same motives for ag- 


gression would always exist—a better ex- 
cuse could not be wanting; and it behoved 
them to guard against the recurrence of 
attempts to which Turkey would otherwise 
always be subject, and by which Europe 
would always be embarrassed. But there 


was an additional guarantee, for which they 
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had provided in the case of the war be- 
tween Turkey and Russia. By the treaty 
of Adrianople Turkey was made to pay 
the sum of 5,000,0001. for the expenses of 
the war which was not her fault. Now, 
the present war had been attended with 
ruinous expense to Turkey, and he there- 
fore trusted that one of the conditions of 
peace would be that Russia should be made 
to give her indemnification for its expenses, 
and that Turkey should receive material 
guarantees in the restoration of those ter- 
ritories of which she had been deprived. 
He had no great fear of Russian arma- 
ments, although he had of Russian diplo- 
macy, and he held the opportunity which 
she had now given should not be allowed 
to pass unprofitably, and that, if she had 
thus forced upon Europe the direst of cala- 
mities, she should be made to pay for it the 
severest penalties. He believed the peo- 
ple of England did not care much whether 
past negotiations had been successful, but 
he thought they would insist on future ope- 
rations being consistent and manly. He 
believed they were entering on a crisis, the 
extent and magnitude of which might still 
depend on the ability with which it was 
met; and they had a right to expect that 
the Ministry which was to guide them 
through that crisis should have a sure 
policy and a defined purpose; that in the 
worst vicissitudes of war they should speak 
rather as men than as diplomatists; and 
thus the people of England, if they were 
so led, and for such a purpose, would wel- 
come any sacrifice and gladly brave any 
dangers which were to save Europe from 
a barbaric incursion, and establish more 
firmly than before the peace and liberties 
of the world. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, he did not 
mean to question that part of the eloquent 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, in which he had passed a 
just panegyric on the statesmanlike quali- 
ties displayed in the papers laid before the 
House. But he must say he thought his 
concluding observations exceedingly dan- 
gerous. He begged the House to consider 
that the first despatch in these blue books 
was dated May, 1850, and that they were 
now in February, 1854, and yet this was 
the first time that any attempt was made, 
either by the present or by any former 
Government, to give the people of this 
eountry any information of what was going 
on in reference to these transactions. He 
believed that such a proceeding was un- 
paralleled in the records of Parliament, 
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and it was the more important, as he be. 
lieved that the country stood in great need 
of information. The hon. Gentleman who 
opened this debate (Mr, Layard) had seve- 
ral times last Session attempted to bring 
this matter forward, and Her Majesty's 
Ministers then felt the discussion so inop- 
portune that they besought him, almost as 
a personal favour, to postpone it. When, 
at last, the hon. Gentleman, in the present 
Session, did seize the opportunity to bring 
this matter before the House, he was met 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers with taunts 
and reproaches for employing his time in 
pottering over blue books, instead of laud- 
ing him for his efforts to bring the subject 
before the House. At present, all they 
knew was that the Sovereign and her con- 
fidential advisers were going to war, but 
they did not know if anybody else was 
going to war. Now, would it not be well 
to examine a little who was going to sup- 
port them? It was said the country would 
support them, but the country was an ab- 
stract term; let him come a little to the 
concrete. They had heard from the hon. 
Member for the West Riding that certain 
persons in this country were exceedingly 
ill-disposed to be interrupted in their manu- 
facturing munitions of war for the enemy, 
They seemed to think it an interference 
with free trade, and, if that was their feel- 
ing, the House might depend upon it that, 
though these merchants might not take 
their goods to Russia direct, they would 
find means to have them carried—aye, and 
by English merchants, too—to those places 
where they might supply the enemy with the 
means of destroying our soldiers, It was 
not to be supposed, then, that these manu- 
facturers were likely to support them in 
the war. They might, perhaps, flatter 
themselves that the poor would be favour- 
able to the war, for Ministers said, ‘*‘ We 
shall only raise taxes from the rich. We 
shall double the income tax, but we shall 
not take any taxes from the poor.” But 
let him ask them, would not the taxes upon 
the rich ultimately fall upon the poor? 
Besides, had they shown yet one single 
reason why the people of England 
should go to war? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) said that 
he and all his friends were ready to vote 
the supplies. No doubt of it, They 
would vote anything to get Ministers into 
a mess. The question was, how they 
would act when they had got them into a 
mess. Why, they would do precisely 
what the Whigs did during the last war— 
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they would torment and tease the Govern- 
ment with hostile criticism, in order to dis- 
place them if possible, But even Minis- 
ters were not immortal; he might add 
that their position was not immovable. 
How could they be sure that the noble 
Lord would continue to act as he now 
proposed? Suppose that he were in op- 
position, what would he do? Just what 
the Gentlemen opposite were now doing. 
He would assuredly lend no strength to 
those who might be in office to assist in 
earrying on the war. He therefore hear- 
tily prayed for the noble Lord, both per- 
sonally and officially, in Eastern phrase, 
“May his shadow never be less.” How 
otherwise could he answer for the conduct 
of the war? How could they be sure that 
there would not be in the newspapers 
some letter to the electors of London, or 
perhaps to a Bishop, blowing up the whole 
Government? How could they know that 
the noble Lord would not play the Guy 
Faux to his own party? Now that the 
people of this country were entering upon 
war, it was right and proper they should 
be told what they were going to war 
for; and though he had read the blue 
books through, he had not found a word 
upon that subject. He was led to believe, 
and he thought he could prove it, that 
they were about to enter upon a religious 
war. They were entering upon a cru- 
sade for the tomb of Geoffrey de Bouillon, 
which was already so broken that it was 
scarcely discernible, and into this crusade 
they were to be led by that author of all 
mischief, the Pope. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir J. Graham) had told them 
what he expected. In the favourite phrase 
of Mr. Pitt, he evidently wanted indem- 
nity for the past and security for the fu- 
ture. A document had appeared from 
Prince Metternich, in a foreign journal, 
in which he showed that of all the nations 
upon earth England had the least interest 
in this question, and that the only end of 
going to war was to inflict such a wound 
upon the enemy as should disable him, 
in order to make him sue for peace, but 
it was impossible for Russia and England 
to inflict such a wound on each other, 
Now he would show them what the public 
thought upon this question, by quoting an 
extract from a journal that was conducted 
with great talent and ability, and that pos- 
sessed, he believed, a considerable circu- 
lation. The journal was one that was 


chiefly to be found in public-houses, and 
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was consequently read by a greater num- 
ber of persons than many of the other 
papers :— 

“It is high time they should be finally assured 
that every penny taken out of every Englishman’gs 
pocket, to pay the charges of this contest, we are 
determined to get back again. No rascal Autocrat 
must be permitted to disturb the peace of Europe 
‘on tick.’ It is not enough that he should be 
beaten, humiliated, quashed. He must and shall 
be made to ‘ pay the piper.’ We are a nation of 
shopkeepers. We post our daybook and keep up 
our ledger. We shall have a heavy account to 
balance with Russia for this ‘ vexatious defence’ 
or ‘malicious prosecution ;’ and by Him that 
made Englishmen with a hatred of oppression and 
a love of justice, that headstrong Autocrat who 
has presumed to trifle with the prove of Europe 
and the progress of mankind shall be made to pay 
us 20s. in the pound, or to have an execution put 
into his house, and a broker’s man placed in pos- 
session. We would arouse the attention of every 
good subject to this consideration, so that a sound 
basis of public opinion may be laid at the outset, 
and so that Ministers may be set right and kept 
right by the people, should they be inclined to go 
wrong. We deliberately reiterate the conviction 
that henceforth no war on our part can be justified, 
either to the consciences or to the understanding, 
which does not also bear out not merely the right, 
but the soundness of the policy of making it bear 
its own charges. Indemnity for the past and 
security for the future, are the right of every 
State that is ‘ sinned against, not sinning.’”’ 

Now he wished to know whether this was 
really and truly the sort of support Her 
Majesty’s Ministers were receiving in the 
country? Was this truly the object for 
which they were now going to war? Let 
it be remembered that the circumstances 
under which we should prosecute this war 
were very different to those of the last. 
In the last war we took ships from the 
enemy every day; every now and then we 
took a rich colony and absorbed the trade 
of the world, so that we increased in wealth 
enormously ; but in the present war we 
should have nothing to take; we should have 
only hard blows to give and heavy bills to 
pay. But it was said, ‘ This is a popular 
war, and the whole country is anxious to 
get into it.” No doubt the country was 
very angry with Russia, and therefore we 
ought to go to war; but he must say that 
the hon. Gentleman near him (Mr. Cobden) 
had taken more pains than any man he 
knew to excite that opinion. Nay, a short 
time ago he even volunteered to crumple 
her up like a sheet of paper;—and if he 
had been only good enough to put the 
threat into execution, he would have saved 
the world a good deal of trouble, and that 
House a good deal of debate. The noble 
Lord (Lord J, Russell) had said, if he 
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(Mr. Drummond) were not mistaken, that 
the original cause of this trouble was the 
Holy Places; but that the whole of that 
question was now given up. All given up! 
Why, what superscription was that at the 
back of the blue books? Where were 
those blue books about what was now called 
the balance of power? Nowhere; but here 
was the title of those with which the House 
was now pottering: ‘‘ Correspondence re- 
specting the Rights and Privileges of the 
Latin and Greek Churches in Turkey.” 
The Latin and Greek Churches were the 
whole subject of the blue books; and they 
constituted the matter with which the 
House had now to deal. And he would 
maintain that from the very first up to this 
hour, this was the whole subject, and no- 
thing but the subject. This was what he 
wished the country to consider and to un- 
derstand. He wanted the country to con- 
sider and to understand that it was not the 
balance of power, but the Latin and Greek 
Churches, that we were going to fight about, 
and we were to all intents and purposes 
entering into a religious war. The balance 
of power he should come to before he sat 
down; but, meanwhile, he would assert, 
that the sole question was a religious ques- 
tion. Sir Stratford Canning, for example, 
said, in a despatch to the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, then Foreign Secre- 
tary :— 

“The French legation at this Court considers 

itself entitled by the treaty of 1740 to take the 
lead in vindicating the alleged rights of the Latin 
Church (¢. ¢. Greek Papists, subjects of the 
Porte). The Pope has been moved to exert his 
influence in furtherance of the views adopted by 
France; and all the Catholic Powers will be en- 
gaged by his Holiness to co-operate for the same 
purpose. The Spanish, Sardinian, and Neapolitan 
representatives have severally given in notes to 
the Porte, seconding the French demands. The 
Austrian chargé d’affaires has recently received 
instructions to support the Latin view of the 
question, The Sultan proposes mixed commis- 
sions to examine into the claims of all the Chris- 
tian sects.” 
What object his Holiness might have in 
starting this question he neither knew nor 
eared; all he had to do with was the cor- 
respondence, from which he found that the 
same thing continued to go on. And in 
another despatch from our Ambassador at 
Constantinople, he says :— 

“Tam informed that the Spanish, Sardinian, 
and Neapolitan representatives have severally 
given in notes to the Porte, seconding the French 
demand, and stating that they act by the express 
command of their respective Governments. 

“ The Greeks, as on former occasions, are un- 
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derstood to be preparing for a vigorous resistance ; 
and, judging from expressions which M. de Titoff 
has let fall in conversation, I have little doubt 
that they will be strongly, if not ostensibly, sup- 
ported by Russian influence. 

“The Porte is fully aware of the important 
political considerations involved, and the strong 
conflicting passions likely to be engaged in the 
pending controversy. It will probably be slow to 
commit itself to a conclusive answer; and its 
reception of General Aupick’s application appears, 
though courteous, to have been reserved. Aala 
Pasha is evidently inclined to doubt whether the 
terms of the treaty referred to by that Minister 
are calculated to bear him out in his view of the 
subject.” 


In the following year, namely, 1851, Sir 
Stratford Canning, in writing on the 4th of 
November, to Lord Palmerston, said :— 

| M. de Lavalette, instead of pushing his right 
to an extreme, took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of declaring his readiness to extend the 
principle of joint possession to the whole number. 
In so doing he would have anticipated the in- 
structions of his Government, and exposed himself 
to the animadversion of Rome and of certain par- 
ties in France.” 


Meaning that party represented by Count 
de Montalembert. In another despatch it 
was stated that M. Lavalette had more 
than once talked of the probability of a 
French fleet appearing before Jaffa, unless 
the demands of France, in respect to the 
Holy Places, were conceded. The noble 
_ Lord (Lord J. Russell) in a despatch to 
| our Ambassador at St. Petersburg, com- 
' plained as follows :— 
| ler Majesty’s Government cannot avoid per- 
ceiving that the Ambassador of France was the 
first to disturb the status quo in which the matter 
rested. Not that the disputes of the Latin and 
Greek Churches were not very active, but that 
without some political action on the part of France 
those quarrels would never have troubled the re- 
lations of friendly Powers. In the next place, if 
. report is to be believed, the French Ambassador 
| was the first to speak of having recourse to force.” 


| That was to say, these things were begun 
| under the pretence of religion, but secretly 

with a political end. In all this the Turks 
| behaved uncommonly well. They did not 
|eare one farthing whether the dog eat 

the hog or the hog the dog, so that the 
matter was settled ; and they said, ‘* We 
will send a Commissioner to Jerusalem, 
who will put you both to rights.” Ac- 
cordingly Azif Bey went to Jerusalem ; 
he invited the different parties to meet him 
in the Church of the Holy Virgin, and 
here was the account of what took place: — 

“ Azif Bey invited all the parties concerned to 
meet him in the Church of the Virgin, near Geth- 
semane, There he read an order of the Sultan 
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for permitting the Latins to celebrate mass once 
a year, but requiring the altar and its ornaments 
to rest undisturbed. No sooner were those words 
uttered than the Latins, who had come to receive 
their triumph over the Orientals, broke out into 
loud exclamations of the impossibility of cele- 
brating mass upon a schismatic slab of marble, 
with a covering of silk and gold, instead of plain 
linen, among schismatic vases, and before a cru- 
cifix which has the feet separated instead of one 
nailed over the other.” 


What an example was here set to the 
world! But this was not all. The cupola 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was 
broken down, and the parties there could 
not agree who should repair it. ‘* Very 
well,” says the Sultan, ‘if you cannot 
agree among yourselves who shall repair 
it, I will repair it for you.”” Thus Colonel 
Rose said :— 

“The cupola of the Holy Sepulchre has fora 
length of time been in decay, and the violent dis- 
putes of the Greeks and Latins as to who should 
repair it are the cause that nothing has been done 
to it. It has now been decided that the Sultan 
is to repair it, and M. de Lavalette apprehends ne 
dissension on this score. But Fuad Effendi fore- 
sees that embarrassment will arise from the pre- 
tensions of the rival sects as to whether the in- 
scriptions round the cupola are to be in Greek or 
Latin, whether the sacred images in it are to be 
made and habited according to Greek or Latin 
fashions.” 


So that, in fact, this was a dispute whether 
the milliner was to come from Paris or 
from St. Petersburg, to dress up these 
idols. [Laughter.] Yes, the matter did 
appear very fanciful, and it was certainly 
extremely ludicrous if—war was not 
impending over us about it. He did not 
like troubling the House with extracts, and 
he would only read one more, for he was 
anxious to prove the assertion with which 
he had set out—that this was a holy war, 
and that the question of the balance of 
power was altogether an afterthought which 
had nothing to do with the real cause of 
quarrel. The noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) said :— 

‘‘We should deeply regret any dispute that 
might lead to conflict between two of the great 
Powers of Europe ; but when we reflect that the 
quarrel is for exclusive privileges, on a spot near 
which the heavenly host proclaimed, ‘ Peace on 
earth and good-will towards men ;’ when we see 
rival Churches contending for mastery in the very 
place where Christ died for mankind, the thought 
of such a spectacle is melancholy indeed. Both 
parties should be told that, above all, they ought 
to refrain from putting armies and fleets in motion 
for the purpose of making the tomb of Christ a 
cause of quarrel among Christians.” 


He had read this passage because he 
thought it exceedingly creditable to the 
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person who indicted it—exceedingly cre- 
ditable to the Sovereign, of whom he was 
a servant—and exceedingly creditable to 
the Administration of which he formed a 
part. But still he must come back to this 
plain point—why were we not told all this 
ayearago? He believed that if we had, 
the result would have been that such a 
storm of. indignation would have been 
raised, and also of laughter, as to the 
whole subject, that we should have heard 
no more of it at all. Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour said, in 1851, that the difficulty he 
apprehended arose from concealment and 
underhand dealing. Then he (Mr. Drum- 
mond) asked why, in 1853, had not the 
House of Commons all these things before 
it. Then it was added—* The grievous 
difficulties from which the whole of Europe 
is at present suffering, have proceeded 
mainly from concealment and underhand 
dealing.”” This put him in mind of a 
story he had heard a long time ago. 
A Highlander brought home for his 
lady-love a parrot which spoke ex- 
ceedingly well. Another Highlander, de- 
termined not to be outdone, went to Edin- 
burgh and bought an owl, which he pre- 
sented to his lady-love. When the owl 
came, ‘‘ Oh,”’ said they, ‘‘ he cannot speak.”’ 
** No, he cannot speak,’’ replied the High- 
lander ; ** but see what a power o’ thought 
there is in his face.’’ So he supposed it 
was pretty much the same with the Go- 
vernment. It had been contended, and es- 
pecially on this side the House, that we 
have interfered a great deal too much in 
continental matters. He thought so, too, 
but not upon precisely the same grounds. 
It was, in his opinion, not befitting this 
country to be taking part, whether justly 
or unjustly, with those Imperial and Royal 
tyrants who had trampled upon the rights 
of the people from Archangel to Naples ; 
nor was it decent to be showing sympathy 
with those who said they would establish 
the liberties of Europe by the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of every official person. But 
there never was a time when we might 
have so well escaped from continental 
meddling. The Emperor of Russia had 
broken the treaty of Vienna. The Empe- 
ror of Austria and the King of Prussia 
were as much bound to enforce the fulfil- 
ment of that treaty as onrselves. But they 
also had broken it. The consequence was, 
a complete diplomatic chaos ; and there was 
a complete carte blanche for future action. 
Now, he believed that if the Government 
had taken advantage of this occurrence, 
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they would have been able to mediate 
with better success between sovereign and 
people than by any course they had hi- 
therto pursued. He came new to what 
was called the balance of power. The 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) said the 
other night, and also last year, that he 
was surprised at any person who doubted 
the policy of maintaining it, and that it 
was a subject which had occupied the at- 
tention of every statesman in Europe. But, 
without venturing to express an opinion 
opposed to those of greater and wiser men 
than himself, he might call the attention 
of the House to solid facts. They all knew 
the time when consternation seized every 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Europe be- 
cause a Bourbon was going to mount the 
thrones of Spain and Naples. But, in 
point of fact, was France one whit more 
powerful after that event than before? It 
was notorious she was not. Nor did he 
believe that, if the intention of Catherine 
was now fulfilled, which she declared when 
she christened her second son Constantine, 
of placing him upon the throne of Constan- 
tinople, that Russia would have been one 
whit more powerful than she was now, or 
that, if the Emperor of Russia obtained 
possession of Constantinople now, he would 
be one bit more powerful than he was at 
the present moment. But could it be said 
that Turkey held the balance of power? 
We had found out that Turkey was our 
ancient ally, and that her existence as an 
independent State was necessary to the 
balance of power in Europe. Why had we 
not found that out before we took away 
from her the whole kingdom of Greece ? 
How came we not to think of that before 
we fought the battle of Navarino, respect- 
ing which he remembered hearing Lord 
St. Helen’s say, in respect to that ac- 
tion, ‘* That was a «ital battle, but you 
knocked down the trong man.” How 
eame we not to thu of that when the 
Russians forced the Balkan and were ap- 
proaching Constantinople, which we might 
have stopped by sending our fleet to Varna ? 
We had thus reduced the Ottoman empire 
to the lowest possible state; yet now we 
hoped to restore its tottering frame under 
pretence of upholding the balance of power 
in Europe. On this subject he would read 
a remarkable passage from a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Burke, in the year 1791, in 
a debate in that House :— 


“The second point was extremely new, and 
contrary to all the politics with which he was 
acquainted, either ancient or modern, to bring 
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the Turkish empire into the consideration of the 


balance of power in Europe. Mr. Burke pro. 
ceeded to show the impolicy and danger of this 
country espousing the cause of the Ottomans, 
What was the real state of the question? Merely 
to plunge ourselves into an immoderate expense 
to reduce the Christian nations to the yoke of the 
infidels, and make them the miserable victims to 
these inhuman savages,”—{Parl. Deb., Nov. 29, 
1791.] 


Such was Mr. Burke’s opinion as to the 
advantages of upholding Turkey. But, 
supposing the maintenance of Turkey was 
necessary for the halance of power in Eu- 
rope, he contended tha: they could not 
prevent the war from being a religious 
war. On this point he would quote from 
a State paper of Prince Metternich :-— 
“If the fury of war be now let loose—if, what 
in modern times has never been witnessed, Eng- 
land and France unitedly array themselves against 
an opponent, the latter will certainly not be able 
to keep within the narrow limits of a promise, 
The stake is too enormous to be risked without 
the prospect of some gain or other. Such a war 
Russia cannot terminate with the exclusive aid of 
mere military auxiliaries. She will have to impart 
to the war a religious character, in order that it 
may ignite and inflame without her own bounda- 
ries, and place arms in the hands of the subjects 
of the Sultan against their own master. Turko- 
Christian insurgents are the auxiliary troops which 
Russia will then press into Ler service, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether a mere geographical and 
national boundary can oppose an effective barrier 
against the stream of awakened fanaticism.” 
Then, here he would ask, what were we to 
go to war for? What was the war for? Hi- 
therto, he admitted, the business had been 
managed with a great deal of wisdom and 
diseretion on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; but it was not very long ago, 
with great difficulty, they persuaded the 
people of this country to look to the really 
defenceless nature of their own shores. It 
was not very long since they persuaded the 
people to allow them to put their own 
shores in a better, but by no means a com- 
plete, state of defence. It was then the 
fashion to ery, ‘‘ Up with the Emperor 
Nicholas,’ and ‘‘ Down with the Emperor 
Napoleon.” This year they had turned 
round. The Emperor Napoleon was the 
favourite, and they joined with him to 
make war upon the other Emperor. And 
what were they doing besides? They were 
sending the élite of the army to the fur- 
thest limits of Europe, or rather into Asia, 
leaving the Emperor Napoleon to send, as 
his contingent, those reprobate troops, the 
condemned regiments from Algeria. When 
the noble Lord talked about the massacre 
of Sinope, did he not recollect something 
about the smoking cave of Colonel le Pe- 
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lissier? These were the troops France 
was sending out—such were the troops we 
were sending, leaving ourselves defenceless. 
[‘*No, no!’’| Why, it was said by a late 
speaker that we were sending 40,000 
troops. [An Hon. MemBer: We have not 
40,000 to send.] Then that was a good 
reason for not sending them. We were, 
however, sending out 20,000: that was 
not denied. We were, then, going to war; 
and, going to war under such cireum- 
stances, he should certainly be no party to 
any factious vote which might tend to 
weaken the hands of the Government. At 
the same time he should like to know who 
was to be the Minister of War. Mr. Can- 
ning, in his day, thought this a question of 
sufficient importance to insist that Lord 
Castlereagh should not hold that office, or 
he would resign. We were not, however, 
told who was to be the Minister of War; 
but we had seen enough to show us that 
there was a feeble hand at the helm, There 
was a shaking of the topsails, and an un-. 
steadiness in the vessel’s course, which 
showed that they did not know how to 
steer their future progress. They were 
without a chart; they had no compass; 
and the crew were not particularly united. 
This was shown in their instructions; and 
he must say he did not believe that the 
character of any general or admiral was 
safe in their hands, for he believed they 
were capable of sacrificing either to please 
any faction in that House. [‘* No, no!’’] 
Why, had they not done so in the ease of 
Sir James Brooke? But if it were true 
that this war was undertaken to establish 
the balance of power—if it were true that 
they were determined to humble the Rus- 
sians and to support the injured Turks, 
and they were also resolved to compel 
Austria and Prussia to stand true to their 
engagements, or make them take the con- 
sequences—then he said, ‘‘Go where 
glory waits you.”’ Let them enter upon 
that path on which France had already 
entered ; let them enter upon the course 
to which the first Napoleon was pledged, 
remembering that the second Napoleon 
holds himself pledged to fulfil all the tradi- 
tions of the first. Let them strike a blow 
at the heart of Russia, and not go wasting 
your shot in the Black Sea. Let them 
do an act’ which should effect at once all 
these ends—an act which, at length, would 
be but tardy retributive justice—let them 
proclaim the re-establishment of the king- 
dom of Poland. By such an act they 
would do more to bring continental sove- 
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reigns to their senses than by any other 
yet suggested. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, that he dissented 
from many of the propositions of the 
speech which they had just heard. He 
utterly denied that the war in which they 
were about to engage was in any sense a 
religious one, or that we were going to 
war upon any absurd dispute about the 
custody of the Holy Places. Surely the 
hon. Member did not forget that, early in 
the transactions, every question on that sub. 
jeet had been set at rest, and then it was 
—after this had been settled to the satis- 
faction of his own Envoy—that Russia 
put forward demands, the practical effect 
of which would be to transfer to Russia the 
allegiance of 12,000,000 Christian subjects 
of the Porte—the inevitable result of which 
would have been at no distant day to place 
the Czar upon the throne of Byzantium. 
He would not debate with the hon. Mem- 
ber whether this would injure the interests 
of Great Britain; he said. with Lord Chat- 
ham, ‘I will not argue with the man who 
does not understand that this to England is 
a question of life and death.’’ He (Mr. Butt) 
had ventured to ask the attention of the 
House, because he believed that upon this 
question the expression of opinion ought not 
to be confined to those who were accustom- 
ed to take a lead in their debates, but that 
there ought to be a general expression 
from the House—from the representatives 
of every part of the United Kingdom— 
that, if Ministers were now earnestly about 
to resist that gigantic tyranny which had 
assumed an attitude of undisguised menace 
to the liberties of Europe, in that resist- 
ance they would receive from the people of 
these countries a cordial, a generous, and 
an enthusiastic support. But he (Mr. 
Butt) did not believe it inconsistent with 
these sentiments to. ganvass their past 
policy, to seek inforny: ‘ion as to their pre- 
sent position, or ever. ask for assurances 
as to their intentions for the future. On 
the contrary, he (Mr. Butt) believed that 
the support which that House would give 
to Ministers would lose all its moral 
weight if it were that of a House of Com- 
mons prepared blindly to vote whatever a 
Minister asked, and if it were not a free 
and deliberate support, founded upon a 
knowledge of their intentions a concur- 
rence in their policy, and on @ reasoning 
approval of their plans. This he believed 
was the true position of a British House of 
Commons upon an oceasion like this. He 
could not admit that, even in relation to a 
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war, their only duty was to vote supplies. 
This was the first time since the Revolu- 
tion that a Minister of the Crown had 
asked the House of Commons to vote war 
estimates without a full statement of the 
causes that made them necessary, and the 
objects for which they were asked. It was 
the prerogative of the Crown to declare 
war, but it was equally the constitutional 
right of that House to give or to withhold 
the supplies that were necessary to carry 
on war, and when these supplies were 
asked for they had a perfectly constitutional 
right to have the fullest information. He 
heard with surprise the language that had 
been used by the first of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers who had addressed the House. 
That language amounted to a claim to 
withdraw the foreign policy of the country 
altogether from the cognisance of Parlia- 
ment. When negotiations were proceeding 
they were told that to inquire into them 
was to damage the public service; when 
they were concluded, to canvass them was 
to potter over blue books. Against these 
doctrines he might perhaps venture to quote 
the words in which the constitutional his- 
torian of England describes upon such ques- 
tions the position of Parliament. Hallam 
thus describes the advantages of parlia- 
mentary discussion of such subjects :— 


“The pulse of Europe beats according to the 
tone of our parliament. The counsels of our 
kings are there revealed, and by that kind of pre- 
vious sanction which it has been customary to ob- 
tain, become as it were the resolutions of a senate, 
and we enjoy the individual pride and dignity 
which belong to republicanism, with the steadiness 
and tranquillity which the supremacy of a single 
person has been supposed particularly to bestow.” 


In the days of the Tudors he knew lan- 
guage had been held to the House of Com- 
mons, in which English Sovereigns told 
them to leave foreign politics to the Crown, 
and not meddle with things too high for 
them; but in these days he (Mr. Butt) had 
hardly expected any Minister to use lan- 
guage which, after all, very closely ap- 
proximated to this. Upon an occasion like 
this the House had a perfect right to can- 
vass the past policy of Ministers. But it 
was essential for them to ask information 
both as to their present position and as to 
the objects for which they were going to 
war. Was this country now at war? In 
the legal and official sense we certainly 
were not. But if we were really and 


practically at war, what delayed its formal 

declaration? Surely they had a right to 

have these questions answered when they 
Mr. I. Butt 
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were asked to vote these supplies. They 
had no Message from the Crown; the only 
information they had was conveyed in Her 
Majesty’s Speech at the opening of the 
Session, and in that they were told that, 
while the efforts of this country for 
peace would be continued, Her Majesty 
thought it advisable to increase her 
armaments —for what purpose? ‘To 
give weight to her representations”’ in 
the interests of peace. Was this the pur- 
pose for which they were now asked to 
vote these supplies? Was there a man in 
that House who would vote them for such 
a purpose? Was there a Minister who 
would advise their Sovereign now to enter 
on further negotiations with the Empe- 
ror of Russia. But, he asked again, 
was England now at war? The question 
was one that vitally affected the honour 
and the character of this country. In- 
structions have been sent to our Admiral 
to enter the Black Sea, and to compel 
every Russian vessel of war which he met 
to return to a Russian port, and this order 
was given while we were at peace. Now 
he asked, according to the law of nations, 
how were they to justify this order? If 
Admiral Dundas had found it necessary to 
enforce that order, if he had fired into a 
Russian ship of war and burned her, and 
destroyed her crew, while that ship was 
passing from one Russian port to another, 
how by the law of nations could they have 
justified this act to the vessel of a nation 
with whom we were at peace? Would 
they justify it by the allegation of a de- 
fensive treaty with the Porte? Was there 
such a treaty? If there was, it was im- 
possible then to justify their conduct to 
the Porte. These orders were actually 
given, and might have been executed, 
while diplomatic relations were still sub- 
sisting between this country and Russia 
upon the assumption that they were friendly 
Powers. He (Mr. Butt) hoped that before 
the debate closed some Minister of the 
Crown would distinctly tell them the ground 
upon which they justified the orders to 
Admiral Dundas. The question affected 
in more ways than one the honour of the 
British flag. See the effect of the doubt- 
ful position in which their fleet was placed. 
Their ships lay at Constantinople, neither 
at peace nor at war. What is the conse- 
quence? Under the protection of the 
British flag, and almost under the shelter 
of their guns, a flotilla of their allies is 
destroyed in the massacre at Sinope; after 
this is done their Admiral enters the Black 
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Sea, and leaves it without firing a shot. 
He returns to his anchorage to avoid the 
bad weather which was apprehended. In 
old times their hearts used to thrill when 
they spoke of the British flag as ‘one 
that braved the battle and the breeze;’’ 
but now it would seem the highest merit 
of a British Admiral was that he went 
out the day after the battle, and came 
back the day before the storm. This was 
not the fault of the Admiral, it was the 
result of the anomalous mission on which 
they sent our fleet—a mission upon which 
he could not help thinking a British Ad- 
miral never should have been sent—a mis- 
sion which was nothing more than to act 
as a kind of special constable, and keep 
the peace in the Black Sea. Te asked, 
then, that Ministers should distinctly ex- 
plain to them their present position. But 
it was of no less importance that, if war is 
to be declared, the country should know 
what was to be the object of that war. 


{Fep. 20, 1854} 





It was all very well to say it was to resist. 
Russia; but there was another question 
behind, one in which the honour and the 
good faith of this country were now deeply 
involved. Were they prepared unreserv- | 
edly to support the sovereign rights and | 
the absolute independence of the Ottoman 
Porte? If they were not—if they en- 
tertained any ulterior designs—if they had 
any reservation in their support, then they 
would be guilty of the deepest treachery 
to a confiding ally. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty had stated the other night, that 
after Count Nesselrode’s manifesto it be- 
came impossible to force’ the Vienna note 
upon the Sultan, implying that but for 
that manifesto we should have compelled 
the Sultan to accept it. Had we done so 
we should have inflicted upon Turkish in- 
dependence a deeper wound than any 
which Russia could strike. What right 
had we to force the Sultan to sign any 
note? His position was plain. He had 
violated no treaty, he had broken no law. 
Russia had no right to demand his sig- 
nature to any note which he himself re- 
jected; but neither had France nor England. 
And had we forced him to adopt the 
Vienna note, the only difference between 
that and the ultimatum of Prince Menchi- 
koff would have been that Turkish inde- 
pendence would have fallen by the hands 
of three assassins instead of one. If he 
referred to these past transactions, he did 
so with reference to the future. The noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
had told the House that a conyention had 
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been proposed to the Porte, which he had 
no doubt would be accepted, and that by 
this convention the Porte was to be bound 
not to make peace without the consent of 
France and England. He (Mr. Butt) must 
ask the attention of the House to the faet 
that terms of a very different character 
had already been proposed to the Porte. 
In the despatch of the 24th of December 
last—a despatch which he had read 
with a feeling of humiliation when he 
found a British Minister rebuking and 
repressing the national spirit of a peo- 
ple rising in defence of their country 
against the invader— in that despatch 
Lord Clarendon instructed our Ambassador 
todemand from the Sultan, as the condition 
of our naval assistance in the Euxine, not 
that the Sultan should pledge himself not 
to make peace without the concurrence of 
France and England, but that he should 
give a very different pledge, binding him 
to submit to any terms of peace to which 
France and England might agree; with 
the reservation, that his assent should not 
be asked to anything which he had already 
refused. Now, he thought the House had 
a right distinctly to be informed which of 
these conditions was embodied in the con- 
vention which the noble Lord told them 
had been proposed. Did that convention 
bind the Sultan to accept any terms of 
peace that France and England might dic- 
tate? He trusted one of the Ministers 
would give a distinct answer to this ques- 
tion, for if they imposed upon the Sultan 
such terms, utterly destructive of his inde- 
pendence, as the condition of their military 
assistance, then it might be that the arma- 
ments which they were asked to vote to 
maintain against Russia the independence 
of the Porte, they might in reality be 
voting for its subjugation. It was now too 
late to impose conditions. {The honour 
and good faith of England were pledged; 
and he (Mr. Butt) could conceive no more 
monstrous violation of both than if, now, 
after they had in the first instance en- 
couraged the Sultan to resist—after they 
had restrained him from driving back the 
invader at a time when he (Mr. Butt) be- 
lieved the bravery and spirit of his people, 
if not repressed by us, could have done it 
— if, after all this, and when, on the faith 
of our friendship, he had invited our ships 
to anchor where their guns commanded his 
palace—if, after all this, we were now to 
turn round on him and coerce him to make 
any concessions which he himself judged 
inconsistent with his dignity or prejudicial to 
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his rights. These were subjects upon 
which he (Mr. Butt) thought the House 
had a right to expect the fullest and most 
unreserved statement of the views of Mi- 
nisters, The hon, Gentleman who spoke 
last had attempted to drag into this ques- 
tion the religious element, but would any 
man venture to tell him that it was a part 
of the Christian religion to side with the 
Christian oppressor against the unbeliever 
whom he oppressed? The days were gone 
by when pillage and rapine were to be 
justified by the name of the Christianity 
they profaned. That subject was one on 
which he wished to say but little; but they 
had Divine authority for judging of men, 
not by their professions, but by their acts. 
Let them try the antagonists by this test. 
Suppose a stranger, who knew nothing of 
the religion of either party, but who did 
know the acts of both, and the duties 
which Christianity enjoins. On the one 
side he would find unprovoked invasion— 
wilful violation of treaties—an army en- 
tering an unoffending country, and main- 
taining its occupation by cruelty and op- 
pression. On the other side he would find 
scrupulous observance of engagements— 
patience under insults—moderation under 
the infliction of wrong—firmness and de- 
votion to the cause of justice and right. 
He (Mr. Butt) could not help thinking 
that, judging by the test of their actions, 
he would come to the conclusion that it 
was on the southern bank of the Danube 
that the true Christians were to be found. 
But if any Gentleman in that House har- 
boured the delusion that they were to 
benefit the Christian population of Turkey 
by removing them from the authority of 
the Sultan to subject them to that of the 
Czar, they might bring the matter to a 
practical test. The population of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia were Christians. How 
had they now been treated by that Rus- 
sian army which crossed the Pruth to 
protect the Christian subjects of Turkey ? 
But the contrast was still more complete. 
In 1848 these Christian provinces had 
been occupied by Russian and Turkish 
forces at the same time. He would ask 
of hon. Gentlemen to read the despatch in 
which Sir Hamilton Seymour contrasted 
the conduct of the two armies. The Turk- 
ish general treated the people with equity 
and mildness, the Russians were the insti- 
gators of prosecution and oppression. The 
Turks carefully avoided pillage and serupu- 
lously paid for everything they used, the 


Russian ravages resembled those of a flight 
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of locusts. This was the description of 
the cold and cautious language of diplo- 
macy. This was in 1848, But the de- 
spatch went on to say, that last year, just 
as the provinces were recovering the devas- 
tation of their former visit, the Russian 
forees once more crossed the Pruth. They 
then professed to pay for what they con- 
sumed; but how? by forcing on the people 
notes which they had extorted from their 
impoverished exchequer, under the pretence 
of reimbursing themselves the expense of 
their former oceupation. Could there be 
a doubt that when an English or a Turkish 
army entered these provinces to drive out 
the Russians, they would be hailed by the 
Christian population as their deliverers 
from the tyranny of their Christian oppres- 
sor, and after this was he to be told that 
they were to permit Russia to seize on 
Constantinople for the sake of the Chris- 
tian population of the East? He (Mr. 
Butt) had ventured to take part in this 
debate only that he might add his indivi- 
dual voice to the expression of what he 
believed to be the universal feeling of the 
people of the United Kingdom. If Mi- 
nisters were now prepared unreservedly 
and energetically to defend the liberties of 
the world against the aggression by which 
they were threatened, they would receive 
from that people a cordial and an almost 
unanimous support. But let him add, if 
they proved themselves unworthy of that 
people—if they paltered with the crisis—if 
they had any secret reserve in their support 
of that Turkish independence which was 
the only barrieragainst Russian domination, 
but to which, at all events, the honour and 
faith of England were now irretrievably 
committed — if their military armaments 
were but a parade to introduce the condi- 
tions of a dishonourable peace—then, when 
the prophecy of Napoleon was realised, 
and in the eyele of events a northern in- 
eursion had, a second time, trampled down 
the nations of Europe, history would 
record their names as those of the men, 
who, in the crisis of England’s destiny, be- 
trayed the interests and greatness of their 
country, and with them the cause of the 
freedom and civilisation of the world. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: I must say, 
Sir, that the Government have no cause to 
complain of the tone the debate has as- 
sumed this evening, though, at the same 
time, it must be confessed that the Govern- 
ment is placed between two fires. We are 
told by one party in the House that we 





have arrived tardily at the right place, but 
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that we took the wrong road to it; we are 
told by another that we took the right road 
at first, but that now we have arrived at 
the wrong place. These two lines of argu- 
ment have both been maintained with great 
skill and ingenuity, and therefore if I have 
anything to complain of them it is this— 
that though hon. Gentlemen criticised the 
conduct of the Government from either 
point of view, I will not say unfairly, but 
at any rate severely, they are yet unani- 
mous in declining to test the opinion of 
the House as to the prudence and wis- 
dom of the course which Government has 
thought fit to pursue, and they to criticise. 
The noble Lord the Member for Colchester 
(Lord J. Manners) tells us, that it is all but 
the unanimous opinion of this House and 
the country that these negotiations have 
been signally mismanaged. Well, if the 
noble Lord thinks that to be the universal 
opinion of the House, why does he not ask 
them to express it? We are placed, as I 


have previously said, between two fires, | 


yet, in spite of these different attacks from 
two hostile eamps, we cannot get any means 
of ascertaining what the Louse really 
thinks of our policy. Perhaps the tactics 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite with regard to 
the Government are the tactics which some 
have attributed to Russia with regard to 
Turkey. It was said that the last thing 
which Russia sought or expected was the 
overthrow of Turkey by Russian arms, but 
that her wish was to weaken Turkey and 
degrade her with a view to her own destruc- 
tion. Perhaps their wish is not at once to 
destroy us, but to weaken before they over- 
turn, and so, ultimately, to achieve our 
overthrow and the spread of their more 
orthodox faith at the same time. As it is 
no doubt the wish of the House to finish 
this debate to-night, I will at once promise 
to make scarcely any reference to the blue 
books, and I certainly will not read a single 
passage from them; but I must say the 
selections made by hon. Members, so far, 
have been considerably more remarkable for 
their ingenuity than for their fairness. I 
do not think it necessary myself to trouble 
you with extracts; and I do not believe it 
possible but that any man coming with the 
mind of a special pleader to the perusal of 
such a mass of papers as these must be 
able to make a charge against the Govern- 
ment of having omitted this or forgotten 
that, or neglected the other which they 
should have foreseen and provided for. 
The hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
Layard), not content with a good deal of 
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criticism of isolated portions of the nego+ 
tiations, complained of the translation of 
the papers, and said that beaw réle was 
translated an ‘‘ important part,” which he 
thought an unsatisfactory translation. The 
hon. Member also, in reading that despatch, 
read it as if it referred to the present ques- 
tion, the invasion of the Principalities ; 
the fact being that it referred to the pre- 
vious transaction, which had been con- 
cluded. It referred to the efforts made by 
Lord Stratford to set at rest the differences 
in respect to the Holy Places, which pre- 
vious dispute he did succeed in reconciling, 
thereby bringing into close connection Tur- 
key and France, who, up to that time, had 
been the parties to the dispute. On that suc- 
cess which Lord Stratford achieved on that 
oceasion we were afterwards able to form 
our alliance with France, which has been 
the key-stone of our whole policy ever 
since. Up to the period when Lord Strat- 
ford went to Constantinople we had kept 
entirely out of those negotiations of which 
the hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Drummond) has spoken; for we, as a Pro- 
testant nation, had nothing to do with a 
quarrel which originated in the ignorance 
and fanaticism of two different sets of 
monks at Jerusalem. I think the French 
nation committed a great diplomatic error 
in ever entering into that discussion origin- 
ally, but it showed great dignity in aban- 
doning it, and, by an alliance with England, 
enabling Turkey to resist the usurpation 
which arose out of it on the part of Russia. 

But it is objected that all the existing 
difficulties arose entirely from the neglect 
of the Government to use vigorous mea- 
sures last year; and it is almost impossible 
for me to answer that charge without pla- 
giarising from the argumentative and elo- 
quent speech of the hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman). In the first place 
the Government do not shun discussion on 
these negotiations, or on the details of 
these negotiations; but hon. Gentlemen 
opposite must remember that they have 
facts before them, and that they have the 
advantage of criticising the past. We had 
no facts to deal with—we could only specu- 
late as to the future. However, I give 
you all that advantage, and I say that, 
looking at the whole results of our po- 
liey, I am-not afraid to pit them against 
the possible results of any course which 
you may suggest or recommend. Of 
course, it is easy for any Gentleman 
to say, “If you had done anything else, 
other events would have followed;”’ and 
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vation that different causes would have 
produced different results; but it is idle to 
deal with questions in that debating-club 
kind of way. We have to deal with facts. 
Let us compare, therefore, the results of 
the line of policy which we adopted with that 
which you say we should have adopted. You 
say, if we had acted with vigour when the 
Principalities were first invaded we should 
have had peace. But what were the cir- 
cumstances of this country at that time ? 
We have nowa magnificent fleet in the Black 
Sea. Had we a magnificent fleet in the 
Black Sea then? We have now a nume- 
rical superiority over the fleet of Russia; 
then we were numerically inferior. We 
had not got at that time a second fleet to 
send to the Baltic, where Russia has, I 
believe, twenty-eight sail of the line; that 
second fleet we have ready now. Turkey, 
also, has made good use of the interval, 
the necessity of which, seen by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at home, was seen also 
by Lord Stratford on the spot. Lord 
Stratford’s advice was identical with ours 
as to the Porte’s not treating the invasion 
of the Principalities as a casus belli, He 
saw the danger of involving Turkey in a 
contest for which she had made no prepar- 
ation while the army of Russia was for- 
midable, in numbers at least. And what 
is the loss that Turkey has suffered by the 
delay? What is the state of things at the 
present moment? Has she not organised, 
drilled, and brought into the field a con- 
siderable army, and are not her alliances 
in Europe considerably more favourable 
than they were then? Tow stand her re- 
lations with Austria and Prussia ? 
House should recollect for how many years 
Russia had been acting in close connection 
with Prussia, and allied to her by ties of 
blood; and the relation between Russia 
and Austria was that of a benefactor and 
a grateful friend. It required time to effect 
an alteration of such intimate relations be- 
tween countries. But since that time the 
manly language and patriotic expressions 
of the Prussian people had shown that she 
knew how to estimate the proper position 
in which she should stand in Europe, while 
Austria now held a very different tone to- 
wards Russia, evidently showing that she 
now took a different view of her own in- 
terests from what she did a year ago. 
When you consider the great changes 
which have been thus effected, I think no 
man of common fairness, who cven now 
looks at the case with an impartial eye, 
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no donbt it is a very philosophical obser- | can hesitate in admitting that the Govern- 


the Porte— 


ment, placed in circumstances of great 
‘difficulty, had taken a wise and a just 
course—a course at once the most prudent 
for the purpose of avoiding war, and the 
most prudent for the purpose of maintain- 
ing it, if ultimately it became indispensably 
necessary. 

I own I am not one those who are in- 
clined to ask the House of Commons to 
support the Government on the ground 
that we are entering on a slight and paltry 
struggle, to which one can see an easy and 
immediate termination. When I hear it 
stated that Russia is a country which you 
may leave to her own plans, secure that 
she is not formidable because no nation of 
slaves ever was formidable, I reply that is 
a delusion, and a delusion which the history 
of every great conquest in the world tends 
to discredit. It is disproved by the Rus- 
sian campaign in Italy, and also by her 
advance into the heart of Europe during 
the last war; and to say that she could not 
make great conquests is to forget the his- 
tory of Europe during the iast century. 
It is most impolitic, for the mere pur- 
pose of depreciating the prowess of Rus- 
sia, to underrate her capabilities of ag- 
gression, and to deny her such aggressive 
reputation, as her campaigns in 1773 and 
1804, as far as Austria and Prussia were 
concerned, and her conquests in respect of 
the Turkish provinces in former years, 
justify her in claiming. Then, again, you 
say that Russia is not powerful, because 
she is a nation of slaves. Now, recollect 
what is the power of Russia. The Rus- 
sian peasantry are a primitive people; and 
among all primitive nations the feeling of 
| nationality is strong. In Russia, conse- 
| quently, it is strong, and the form it takes 
there is lust of territory. It may be said 
that the population is, part of it, semi- 
barbarous; but then it must be remem- 
bered that it has at its head a Government 
| possessed of, and using, all the appliances 
| and modes of modern civilisation. And here 
| there is a marked difference between the 
| circumstances of the two countries—T urkey 
| being a country of which the Government 
| is Asiatic, while the people are European; 
Russia being a country where the people 
are Asiatic, whilst the Government is Eu- 
ropean. In the one ease, the intelligence 
and power of mind below are subject to 
that which, after all, is brutal and fero- 
cious; in the other, the inferior element of 
force is subject to the directing influence 
of mind above. Russia is thus a most 
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powerful country; and in considering its 
strength we must not omit to take into the 
account the personal character of the Em- 
peror. Now, I feel as strongly as any man 
ean what have been the misdeeds of Russia 
during these transactions; but because we 
are going to engage in a struggle with this 
nation, that is no reason why we should 
either undervalue or underrate the ability 
of: her Emperor; and there can be no 
doubt that his personal character, the mas- 
euline energy with which he sets in mo- 
tion, and the iron hand with which he 
controls, all the operations of that coun- 
try, greatly deserve calculation. Recollect, 
he has not only nationality, but he has 
also religion to appeal to. I say, there- 
fore, that you must not underrate him, and 
that you must not undervalue Russia; but 
if you are going to engage in a mortal 
struggle, you must make your preparations 
in proportion to your estimation of your 
antagonist. 

Now a great deal has been said, and 
much has been made, of the progress and 
civilisation of Turkey, and it is very true 
that that country has made great progress 
during the last few years; but yet I cannot 
in any way agree with the theory that a 
country like Turkey, under the influence of 
Mahomedanism, can, under any cireum- 
stances, advance in civilisation and im- 
provement in the same ratio as a country 
under the influence of Christianity; and it 
ought to be understood, in reference to 
this branch of the question, that we are 
not inclined to be embarked in this war, 
so much for the purpose of defending Tur- 
key as of opposing Russia. It is a fatal 
thing in a question like this to intermix 
the slightest particle of pretence with the 
real motives which are actuating us; and 
to lead away the people of England, as 
some portions of the press in many instances 
have done, to think that we were influenced 
in favour of the Turks, and their cruelties 
and barbarism, instead of being urged on 
against Russia to resist her aggression; and 
I protest against it being said that we are 
not induced to take the part which we do in 
this matter for the purpose of keeping up 
the balance of the Powers of Europe and 
resisting the encroachment of Russia, but 
out of a romantic feeling and sympathy for 
Turkey and her institutions. I have pre- 
viously said that I consider it a fallacy to 
suppose that, because Russia is what is 
called a nation of slaves, that, therefore, 
she is a weak nation; but there is another 
fallacy, also, still more incorrect, and that 
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is, to say that a nation of free men, like 
ourselves, cannot unite for war, or com- 
bine for national purposes, and that we 
cannot make any sacrifices for national 
advantages when such advantages are to 
be secured by a necessary war. The hon. 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) 
says, “‘ You have not shown that England 
has any interests in this quarrel.”” In the 
first place I say, wherever there is a Euro- 
pean interest there is an English interest; 
and next, if there be a country which, above 
all other countries, has an interest in main- 
taining the security of nations, it must be 
that which, like England, is engaged in 
commerce all over the world. If this bea 
question for Europe generally, surely Eng- 
land has most concern in it. But Austria 
is most exposed to immediate peril and 
danger, and she has, what I trust she will 
exercise, the greatest power of stopping 
and punishing Russian aggression at the 
onset. I have mentioned the fallacy that 
nations of slaves cannot conquer, as com- 
monly received here. The converse of it 
is as commonly received in St. Petersburg. 
They think that a nation of freemen can- 
not war. They think that our factions 
prevent combination; and they think we 
are too much absorbed in commerce to at- 
tend to any great national object. The 
hon. Member for the West Riding made a 
speech of great ability in a debate here 
last year, which speech has had, I believe, 
a most mischievous effect on foreign polity 
in Europe, because foreign nations, who 
are unacquainted with the shades of Eng- 
lish politics, cannot but think a speech 
from him speaks the opinion of the great 
mass of the people of England. [** No, 
no!’’] Ido not say that it does; but it is 
not unnatural that foreigners, who know 
the hon. Member only as having been the 
eloquent and successful advocate of a great 
social question, which was settled by his 
means, should have thought that, what- 
ever other question he took up, he was 
equally the mouthpiece of publi¢ opinion. 
Now I believe that speech of the hon. 
Member was read at the time at St. Pe- 
tersburg with unbounded admiration, as an 
encouragement to Russian policy, and an 
assurance that the English people would 
refuse their support to the English Govern- 
ment, 

I think, however, that we are showing 
at any rate now that there is no truth in 
the Russian proposition, that a nation of 
freemen cannot be roused into going de- 
terminedly into war, I do not think that 
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in any part of this country you ean find | country as to the origin and object of that 


the slightest backwardness to strain every 
nerve for the cause we have in view. The 
people of England love peace; to them 
peace is an object on account of their in- 
terest and likewise on account of their 
religion. I believe if we had pursued what 
has been called a more vigorous course last 
summer—lI believe if we had plunged the 
country into war, we should have justly 
been called to account for having precipi- 
tated a calamity which might have been 
averted—at any rate for not having ex- 
hausted every means which could be thought | 
of to ward off from the civilised world a | 
calamity so great. But now I believe the 
people of England are satisfied that the 
Government have done their utmost to pre- 
serve peace, and to uphold the dignity and 
honour of this country, And I see in every 
part of England the effects of that belief— 
that the people are not disposed to oppose 
the Government, but to support them. We 
were told some time ago that we could not 
trust Ireland, and yet when our regiments 
are ordered abroad, in no part of the United 
Kingdom is there greater eagerness to join 
them than in Ireland. We were told by 
persons affecting a spurious sort of patriot- 
ism—by persons who affected to be rebels, 
or who at least used strong language in that 
part of the Kingdom—that ‘* England’s 
danger would be [reland’s opportunity.” 
Well, England’s danger has come, and Ire- 
land’s opportunity has also come, and Ire- 
land, with national and characteristic feel- 
ings and true patriotism, is using that op- 
portunity to show how heartwhole is her 
loyalty to the Queen and her allegiance to 
the State. Sir, in the difficult circumstances 
in which the Government are placed, it is 
a matter of consolation to them to see such 
® spirit animating the people. I trust that 
that spirit will be worthily seconded by 
those to whom the duty is intrusted of 
seeing that their efforts are best directed, 





and that they themselves are placed in a 
position to give every efficiency to their | 
loyalty and their patriotism; and I trust it 
may be said—of course I cannot speculate | 
upon time or date—but it is my firmest | 
belief that, as we have been compelled to 
draw the sword in defence of justice, of 
public order, and of public law—when that 
sword shall be sheathed it shall be sheathed 
with honour. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I have always 
thought that one of the causes of the pro- 
longation of the last great European war 
was the ignorance of the people of this 
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struggle. Even to this moment they are 
matters of controversy. Whether the 
French Republic, for example, was an ag- 
gressive Power, or whether, on the con- 
trary, if it had been left alone, it would 
not have proved a Power essentially pacific : 
—whether the ambition of the first Em- 
peror was an insatiable ambition, or whe- 
ther, on the contrary, at a particular period 
of his life a conservative policy was not a 
necessity of his career; why we went to 
war; whether it was to put the Bourbons 
on the throne of France, or to reduce the 
limits of France, or to establish a consti- 
tutional Government in France, are still 
subjects of controversy, though forty years 
have passed, in the pages of our most emi- 
nent writers and our most popular histo- 
rians. Now, Sir, I have always felt that 
if ever this country were embarked again 
in a war, which might become one of mag- 
nitude, if I were in a position which might 
in any way allow me to induce the people 
of this country to understand the cause and 
the object of the struggle in which they 
were about to engage, | certainly would 
make the attempt. I have ever thought 
that every nation, this nation particularly, 
would be much more prepared and much 
more willing to make the exertion and to 
endure the burdens which a state of warfare 
must induce and oceasion, if they really 
knew why they were going to war, and for 
what they were going to war, than if they 
were hurried into a contest by inflammatory 
appeals to their passions, and carried away 
by an excitement which at the first mo- 
ment may be convenient to a Minister, but 
which in a short time is followed by the 
inevitable reaction of ignorance, perhaps of 
ignorance and disaster combined. 

Five and twenty years ago there was 
also war between the two Powers which 
have now mutually declared war—Russia 
and Turkey. Then the two great western 
Powers, so often referred to of late, inter- 
fered ; but they took part on the side of 
Russia, and not of Turkey. By their 
union with Russia there was enacted a 
slaughter of Sinope on a scale compared 
with which the late event, so much deplored 
may be looked upon almost as a miniature 
performance. The present perplexed and 
the recent prostrate condition of Turkey 
are entirely ascribable to the events of 
that war, in which France and England 
were united against the Porte. Now I 
believe that at that time there was not a 
Member of this House who really had a 
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clear idea why we went to war on that 
oceasion, and what was the object which 
we intended to accomplish when we levelled 
a blow at the power of Turkey, which is 
indirectly the cause of the perils, and the 
perplexing circumstances which we are now 
ealled upon to consider. Well, Sir, this is 
an additional reason why it should be the 
first duty of Parliament and of the people 
clearly to comprehend the cause and object 
of the impending war. Now, Sir, for my 
part I cannot understand how I am to ob- 
tain that knowledge but by studying these 
State papers, which Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to lay upon our table, 
and which, in language which a few years 
ago was not Parliamentary, are now called 
** blue books.’’ I know no other source 
from which I can obtain any knowledge as 
to the cause of the war; and I know not 
any means by which I ean clearly arrive 
at the object of a war unless I first ascer- 
tain what is its cause. I, therefore, Sir, 
have listened with some dismay to the ob- 
servations of those hon. Gentlemen who 
have preceded me in the debate, who have 
more than once informed us that we have 
no business to consider the past—that we 
are merely to consider the actual position 
of the Government of the country—and 
that we are not to inquire by what means 
we have arrived at our present position. 
I cannot draw any coarse line of demar- 
cation with respect to these transactions 
between the events that have recently oc- 
curred, and the events that are occurring 
at this moment. I deny that you can 
distinguish at this moment the past from 
the future in those events, What is oe- 
curring at this moment is occasioned by 
the words written in these very despatches 
lying on our table. The policy there deve- 
loped is preparing that future which you 
say is alone to absorb our attention, and is 
occasioning those very events which, even 
at this instant, may be giving a new colour 
to the future, which you say is alone to be 
the object of our study. I therefore protest 
against the doctrine of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty that we are to support the 
Government or to censure the Government, 
and that there is no middle course for the 
House of Commons to follow when Her 
Majesty has announced from the Throne 
that in a moment of danger she appeals 
with confidence to our loyalty for her sup- 
port. When we are on the eve of a war, 
are we to be told that the House of Com- 
mous, with all the responsibility which de- 
volves upon it at such a crisis, is to express 
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no opinion on the past, but that we must 
either become the servile adherents of the 
Government, or be exposed to the impu- 
tation of embarrassing a Ministry. I 
therefore feel it my duty to attempt to 
ascertain the cause and the object of the 
war before us. I don’t think that this is a 
mere critical pursuit. I don’t think that 
that is a task which merely consists of 
making observations upon the papers on the 
table. The right hon. Gentleman who last 
addressed the House protested against the 
reading of isolated passages from these de- 
spatches. He says that it is unfair, and 
that it is a maneeuvre no Minister can pro- 
tect himself against. Well, Sir, I cannot 
promise the House that I will read to them 
the ** blue books” entire; yet, if we admit 
the validity of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
objection, this would seem to be the only 
course open to me. But I will promise 
the House that I will read very few ex- 
tracts from these despatches, and, far from 
taking isolated extracts, I will read these 
only with one object, namely, to maintain 
a position which I wish to establish to the 
House, and which I am sure cannot be 
established by any mancuvres in debate, 
or by having recourse to garbled extracts, 
or to isolated passages accommodated to 
the occasion. 

Sir, the relations between Russia and 
Turkey have become of late years so fami- 
liar to hon. Gentlemen, that our duties in 
debate are much facilitated by the previous 
knowledge which exists. When I first 
entered Parliament some sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, when the relations between 
Russia and Turkey were brought forward, 
they were considered a theme for inge- 
nious and eccentric minds. The designs of 
Rassia were the occasional topie of a very 
small minority in this House. At that time 
the predominant opinion of the House of 
Commons and the country was, that there 
was no subject on which there was so much 
exaggeration as the territorial aggression 
of Russia. Afterwards, as the subject ad- 
vanced, and by the progressive result of 
frequent discussions, but discussions always 
at long intervals and in thin Houses, there 
grew up certainly an opinion adopted by a 
respectable minority in the House, that 
there was a systematic design on the part 
of Russia, not only of possessing India, 
not only of attaining other great objects, 
but of conquering and permanently possess- 
ing Constantinople ; and so far as what was 
then called the Eastern question—it took 
the form of a controversy between those who 
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believed that Russia had no political de- 
signs, and those who were fully convinced 
she had a direct and immediate purpose to 
conquer the Ottoman empire. Well, Sir, 
this question has gradually attracted the 
attention of the country —circumstances 
have developed in Turkey—information 
has been obtained, and that which I 
believe is the truth has been adopted by 
many who are entitled to the character 
and reputation of statesmen, namely, that 
Russia has no intention of forcibly con- 
quering the Ottoman empire, but that by 
an adroit policy and by indirect means she 
purposes to obtain an influence over the 
Christian population of the Turkish empire, 
and thus exercising an authority which 
would have been the result of her pos- 
sessing the seat of the Sultan. That, I 
believe, has been for some years the re- 
ceived tenet of those who are capable of 
forming a correct and moderate opinion 
upon this important subject. Sir, I ap- 
prehend that has been the opinion which 
has been adopted by those who have 
held responsible positions in this country 
of late years. I apprehend that that is 
the meaning which we must ascribe to 
the frequent expressions of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs in the papers 
on the table, which refer to the declara- 
tions—personal declarations of the Em- 
peror of Russia—and which I need not 
remind the House, never appear in the 
printed documents which are in our hands. 
I apprehend we have received from Her 
Majesty’s Ambassadors, or from other 
sources, such distinct declarations on the 
part of the Emperor of Russia on this 
subject, namely, that he did not contem- 
plate, under any circumstances, an inva- 
sion of the territorial integrity of Turkey, 
that Her Majesty’s Government—the pre- 
sent Government like preceding Govern- 
ments—have rested with confidence upon 
those declarations. Sir, I don’t know 
that the policy of Russia is expressed in 
more accurate language than in a despatch 
of Count Nesselrode’s at the beginning of 
January, 1853. On the 14th of January, 
1853, he says, speaking of his Court :— 

“We have always desired the maintenance of 
the Ottoman empire, as being, take it all in all, 
the least mischievous arrangement for all Euro- 
pean interests, which would not fail to come into 
collision in the East if the gap existed.” 


Ile proceeds to say :— 


“ Wo will accordingly use our utmost efforts to 
avoid to the last, so far as depends upon us, with- 
out prejudice to our honour, whatever may be 
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calculated still further to shake this body, at once 
so feeble and so tottering, at the risk of causing 
it to fall into powder.” 


He says, in another despatch :— 


“There exists a community of interest be- 
tween 50,000,000 of the Russian population and 
12,000,000 of the orthodox which constitute the 
majority of the Sultan’s subjects.” 


And he tells you afterwards, in another 
despatch, so late as June, 1853, no less 
plainly, that this claim of patronage over 
these 12,000,000 subjects of this foreign 
Power the Emperor will defend to the last 
extremity as an assertion of his inheritance. 
Thus, Sir, at the outset of these negotia- 
tions the policy of Russia is distinetly 
and explicitly expressed. Ascendancy is 
to be obtained over the Turkish empire, 
and to be obtained, not by territorial 
conquest, but by exercising a peculiar 
influence over 12,000,000, who compose 
the large majority of the Sultan’s sub- 
jects in Europe. There is a purpose 
distinctly expressed and a policy clearly 
defined in the despatches which are 
addressed to Her Majesty’s Government. 
Now it is not merely that the object is 
defined, but we are no less candidly in- 
formed of the mode by which it is to be 
attained. This influence is to be exercised 
over 12,000,000 of the Sultan’s subjects, 
not by conquest, which Russia disclaims 
and always disclaimed, but by the stipula- 
tions of treaties, by maintaining the trea- 
ties that exist, and by extending the spirit 
of those treaties. All this you see from 
the very beginning of this important con- 
troversy. What I may call the base of 
the diplomatic campaign was a treaty, and 
that was the treaty which has been quoted 
half a dozen times in this discussion— 
namely, the treaty of Kainardji. Now, I 
will not presume to read the treaty of 
Kainardji to the House, but I think the 
House will agree that it is very expedient, 
when a particular treaty is the foundation 
of transactions of this vast importance, that 
we should have a clear idea of that treaty. 
We have had many references made to 
the treaty of Kainardji, and I think I 
can, without much troubling the House, 
place before it the essence and the pecu- 
liar character of that treaty. In article 
7 of the treaty of Kainardji there is this 
clause :— 

“ The Sublime Porte promises to protect con- 
stantly the Christian religion and its churches ; 
and also it allows the Ministers of the Imperial 
Court of Russia to make, on all occasions, repre- 
sentations—” 
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Now, mark for what— 

“as well in favour of the new church at Con- 
stantinople, of which mention wil! be made in the 
14th article, as in favour of those who officiate 
therein.” 


Then, article 14 of the treaty of Kai- 
nardji, which is the only other article to 
which I need refer, is this :— 

“Tt is permitted to the High Court of Russia, 
in addition to the chapel built in the house of the 
Minister, to construct in the Galata quarter, in 
the street called Bey Oglu, a public church of the 
Greek rite, which shall be always under the pro- 
tection of the Ministers of that empire, and 
shielded from all obstruction and all damage.” 


Now, observe, the Christian subjects of the 
Porte are, by this treaty of Kainardji, 
placed under the special protection of the 
Sultan; and Russia, interpreting that 
treaty, states that the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan are placed specially under 
the protection of Russia, Under the treaty 
of Kainardji representations may be made 
in favour of their new church ; but so cau- 
tious is the’ Porte, that the very street in 
which the new church is building is men- 
tioned ; it is the church in the street of 
Bey Oglu; and the Russian interpretation 
of that article of the treaty is, that because 
the Porte consents that the Minister of 
Russia shall interfere in favour of a parti- 
cular new church building in a particular 
street, she has the power of interfering in 
favour of every church of that denomina- 
tion in the Sultan’s dominions, and of 
course in favour of all communities of that 
faith in the Sultan’s dominions, who hap- 
pen to be the large majority of his sub- 
jects. Now, that is the treaty of Kai- 
nardji, and these are the claims which are 
made upon that treaty. 

A despatch of Sir H. Seymour, dated 
January 8, 1853, explains the system on 
which Russia proceeds. Count Nesselrode, 
he says, treated as 


“Exaggerated the apprehensions which he ex- 
pressed as likely to arise in Turkey and elsewhere 
from the appearance of « Russian army on the 
frontiers of the Sultan’s dominions. 

“ As regards the present crisis, his Excellency 
expressed the hope and the belief that it would be 
brought to a conclusion by negotiation, but ob- 
served that it was necessary that the diplomacy of 
Russia should be supported (appuyé) by a demon- 
stration of force. It would be required that the 
Porte should strictly fulfil its engagements towards 
the Greek Church and the Emperor ; it would fur- 


. ther be exacted that a corresponding compensa- 


tion should be made to the Greek Church for any 
new concession made (I believe his Excellency 
said at the expense of the Emperor’s co-religion- 
ists) to the Latin Church,” 
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And when Count Nesselrode expressed his 
belief that this question would be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion, upon what did 
I beg the House to 


he rest his belief? 
mark this—upon the 
“Exertions which were to be made by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at Paris and at Constantinople 
to advocate the rights which the Russian Govern- 
ment are entitled to claim, and to discountenance 
the pretensions of the French Cabinet.” 


Now I beg the House to observe how clear 
and transparent is the policy of Russia. 
Here is a great demonstration of force ; 
but what is it todo? It is to support a 
diplomatic movement to increase the in- 
fluence of Russia over the population of 
Turkey who profess the Greek religion. 
And how is it to be effected? how is it to 
** be peaceably ”’ effected? that is the point. 
Not by force, but by the friendly exertions 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers at Paris and 
at Constantinople. We have at once a dis- 
tinct declaration by Russia of her policy. 
We have a distinct declaration that her 
demonstration of force is only a demon- 
stration, but that her object is to be at- 
tained—peaceably attained—by the exer- 
tions of the English Ministers at Paris and 
at Constantinople. You know the Power 
with whom you have to deal. You have 
the policy of that Power clearly and per- 
feetly defined. You have the object avowed, 
ascendaney over Turkey. You have the 
methods described, which are her influ- 
ence over the Greek Christian population, 
and that is to be effected by Russian diplo- 
macy—a diplomacy, of which I think I 
may say, without using the epithets which 
the noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London (Lord J. Russell) uses with regard 
to foreign Ministers—a diplomacy which 
while I will not call it fraudulent, is still 
a diplomacy with regard to which a man, 
if placed in contact with it, would certainly, 
if he were a prudent man, be upon his 
guard. Now, Sir, I want to know, with 
this object expressed, with these means 
detailed, and with this diplomacy to deal 
with, I want to know how Her Majesty’s 
Ministers encountered such a combination. 
I think I shall be able to show the House 
that it is impossible for us to obtain that 
which is at this moment the most valu- 
able and desired information for the House 
of Commons and the people of England— 
namely, the object of the present war— 
unless we preliminarily ascertain what has 
been the cause of it. It is, therefore, not 
to criticise the past—or what is erro- 
neously called the past—it is not to cavil 
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with expressions, it is not to garble de- 
spatches, it is not by quotations here and 
misquotations there to make a colourable 
ease of mismanagement against the Minis- 
try, at a moment of national exigency like 
the present, that I am led to quotation, 
but because I want the House clearly to 
understand how we have been brought into 
this position, why we are at war, or at all 
events in danger of being immediately at 
war, because that is the only mode by 
which this House and the country ean 
ascertain what is the object of this actual 
or of this certainly menaced state of war- 
fare. 

It is unnecessary for me to touch upon 
the question, now exhausted in debate 
respecting the: Holy Places. It was, in 
fact, virtually soon settled at Constan- 
tinople. Even Count Nesselrode, at a 
very early period in these despatches, 
expresses not only his surprise, but his 
satisfactory acknowledgment of the con- 
ciliatory spirit of France. Nor would I 
dwell upon this for a moment, had not the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) reminded me 
that I once was a Minister of State, for 
he said it was the Government of Lord 
Derby that was really responsible for this 
question. Now, Sir, whatever may have 
been the faults of the Government of Lord 
Derby, they need not look back with any 
regret or remorse to their relations with 
the Eastern question. The question of the 
Holy Places was not indeed formally set- 
tled when we left office, but certainly it 
was the strenuous and confidential exer- 
tions of Lord Malmesbury that brought 
the French Government to the right tone 
of viewing the conduct of M. Lavalette; 
and I believe that had it not been for 
the preliminary steps which that noble 
Lord took, the withdrawal by France of 
that envoy from Constantinople—I think 
under the circumstances a wise and mag- 
nanimous act —-would never have taken 
place. But on the question of the Holy 
Places, Count Nesselrode tells you at an 
early period that he views with satisfaction, 
and even with surprise, the conciliatory 
character of the conduct of France. Co- 
lonel Rose tells you at an early date, in 
despatches familiar to every Gentleman, 
that he had conversed with the French 
Ambassador at Constantinople, and so far 
as France is concerned there never would 
be any further discussion or difficulty on 
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the subject. But all this time the forces 


of Russia are accumulating on the frontier. | 
All this time Count Nesselrode is telling 
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you that his Government will ask an equi- 
valent for the privileges which the Greek 
Church has lost at Jerusalem, but the set- 
tlement of which his Government has re- 
solved not to disturb. Even the mission 
of Prince Menchikoff is at this time men- 
tioned. What does Sir Hamilton Seymour 
say ?— 

“ Count Nesselrode observed that there was ne- 
cessarily some vagueness in Prince Menchikoff’s 
orders, as it was hardly ascertained to what ex- 
tent the rights secured last year to the Greeks 
had been infringed; that as it is not meant to 
regain trom the Latins the privileges they have 
subsequently acquired, the object to be sought 
was an equivalent to the Greeks.” 

Observe this language. After this it ap- 
pears that the Emperor will insist on 
the promise made to him in favour of the 
Greek Church being fulfilled. On a sub- 
sequent occasion, in an important despatch 
from Count Nesselrode to Baron Brunnow, 
we hear that this was to— 

“obtain for the Greeks some recompense for the 
wrong which has been done them, and, above all, 
to secure them from further injury.” 

Now, Sir, I was very much surprised by the 
observation made by the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) on this subject the other night. 
The noble Lord feels very deeply the con- 
duct of Russia. It is not merely that he 
is overcome by the responsibility, and it is 
an awful responsibility, of a Minister who 
has advised his Sovereign to goto war; but 
the noble Lord feels so acutely the conduct 
of Russia, that on more than one occasion 
in these discussions, he has indulged in 
the language of invective, both towards the 
Russian Minister and towards his master. 
We were told the other night that the con- 
duet of Count Nesselrode was fraudulent. 
That is a very strong expression. [ Cheers. ] 
It is easy to cheer, but Count Nessel- 
rode has for nearly fifty years sustained 
a high position, and is supposed to be 
one who has administered affairs with 
moderation, with wisdom, and under eir- 
cumstances of difficulty, no doubt, with 
suecess. His conduct is deseribed as 
fraudulent. The conduct of the Em- 
peror, we were also told the other night, 
was the conduct of a butcher—he had 
given orders for a work of butchery. Now, 
mark this—I do not mention it without 
an object. At present we have to deal 
with Count Nesselrode. His conduct, ‘the 
noble Lord told us the other night, is 
fraudulent. 

‘* Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than 
the conduct of Count Nesselrode. He kept say- 
ing that his Imperial master would seek an equi- 
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valent for the Greek Church. He was constantly 
repeating that his Imperial master was deter- 
mined to have some equivalent, or that some 
arrangement should be made compensatory to the 
Greek Church for the privileges which it had re- 
linquished. But Count Nesselrode never told us 
what he wanted.” 


Wicked Count Nesselrode! Infinite du- 
plicity of Russian statesmen! But does 
not it occur to the House, though it 
might not have occurred to the noble Lord, 
that if he wanted to know exactly and pre- 
cisely what Count Nesselrode meant, that 
he should not have waited for Count Nes- 
selrode to tell him, but that he should have 
asked the question of Count Nesselrode? 
The first great complaint made by the noble 
Lord of the conduct of Count Nesselrode, 
which in the end he denounced as fraudu- 
lent, is, that he was perpetually harp- 
ing on the determination of the Emperor 
of Russia to obtain some compensation for 
the Greek Church for the privileges it had 
lost; but he never told Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment what he meant by what he said. 
But why is Sir Hamilton Seymour at St. 
Petersburg, if he is not to ask for that in- 
formation? Why are there envoys at the 
capital of Russia?—why are there Secre- 
taries of State ?—-why are there protracted 
and distracted Councils in Downing Street 
—if the upshot of all these individuals, all 
these ambassadors, all these ministers, all 
these deliberations, is, that the noble Lord 
is to come down to the House with the 
country in a state of war, that war having 
been occasioned apparently by the inten- 
tions of the Emperor of Russia, and the 
great complaint of the noble Lord being 
that the Emperor of Russia never told 
them what he wanted, the noble Lord 
confessing, by that very observation, that 
he never asked the Emperor of Russia the 
question? I say, that at this stage of the 
proceedings here is the gist of the matter. 
We ought to have said to Russia, ‘‘ The 
affair of the rival Churches is settled, an 
affair in which we never interfered—why 
is there still this demonstration of force on 
the frontier? You say you want an equi- 
valent for the Greek Church for the privi- 
lege it has lost. Define what you want 
precisely and explicitly. If you continue 
to make demonstrations when the object 
for which they were originally made has 
already been settled; if you go on an- 
nouncing that you require equivalents and 
compensations, and do not define what you 
deem an equivalent, or what you mean by 
@ compensation, then we tell you that you 
cannot count on that which you have de- 
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clared to be your great means of obtaining 
the peaceable conclusion and attainment 
of your object, namely, the friendly offices 
of Her Majesty’s Government at Paris and 
at Constantinople.’’ Now, I ask the House, 
was that ever said? I can only say it does 
not appear upon the papers which are upon 
the table. It never appears from those 
papers that any formal or precise demand 
was made upon the Russian Government of 
what they meant by equivalents and com- 
pensations. Those who speak after me 
will have an easy opportunity of confuting 
what I say, if they can refer to the docu- 
ments and find what unfortunately I am 
not able to do. But I do not wish to press 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) unfairly 
upon this point. I admit that the noble 
Lord individually is very free from ob- 
jection on this point, because the noble 
Lord in the brief time during which 
he occupied the Foreign Office made, I 
think, such inquiry as he well could as to 
the assembling of troops upon the frontiers, 
and other subjects of great importance. 
But at the time when the subject ought to 
have been pressed to the inquiry to which 
I refer, the noble Lord relinquished the 
seals of office, and another personage be- 
came Secretary of State, and I am bound 
to say—and I shall say nothing which I 
shall not at least attempt to prove—I am 
bound to say that from that moment there 
is a different character in the diplomatic 
proceedings. It scems acknowledged even 
by Sir Hamilton Seymour, in one of his 
despatches, that he is surprised at the 
change in the tone of Count Nesselrode— 
and I should say that it is evident that 
that new character may be described, and 
fairly described as a bias in favour of 
Russia. I of course refer to the accession 
of Lord Clarendon to office. 

Lord Clarendon is appointed Secretary 
of State, mind you, and the moment he is 
made Secretary of State, by a curious 
coincidence he is called upon to perform 
the most important act that a Secretary 
of State under the circumstances could 
fulfil. For Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
was about to repair to the very scene of 
these important transactions, and Lord 
Clarendon had to draw up the instructions 
for Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Sir, I 


have been rather surprised that in the 
course of these discussions a more minute 
reference has not been made to that which 
really is the most important State paper 
on the table. The only person who has 
made use of it is the hon. Member for the 
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West Riding (Mr. Cobden), who has, to- 
night, quoted a passage from this despatch, 
and for what purpose ? To show that Lord 
Clarendon at that moment, as proved by 
his instructions to Lord Stratford, was 
totally ignorant of the resources of the 
Turkish empire and of the Turkish people. 
That was the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding. It suited the 
conclusion that he was endeavouring to 
impress upon the House. That conclusion 
is, that the Turks are exhausted, that they 
are incapable of any effort—that we are 
interfering for a miserable minority of a 
people—that they are a race who can 
achieve nothing; and he says, “I will 
prove my case by the best evidence, and 
it is that of the Secretary of State.” I 
shall quote the language of the Secretary 
of State for a very opposite purpose to 
that which the hon. Member for the West 
Riding had in view. My answer to the hon. 
Member for the West Riding—so far as 
the authority of Lord Clarendon for his con- 
clusion goes—is the passage of the Danube 
by Omar Pasha, and the battle of Olte- 
nitza. But let that pass. I am to examine 
the conduct of a Ministry whose policy is 
to support the independence and the inte- 
grity of the Porte—who for this great 
object have not hesitated to involve this 
country in war, and who are not justified 
in their course unless they have confidence 
in the resources of the country and in the 
character of the people ; and unless they be- 
lieved that the integrity and independence 
of Turkey were not mere phrases, but pal- 
pable and real facts. Remember that 
you have the armies of Russia collect- 
ing on the frontier of Turkey—you have 
had warnings of these warlike preparations 
from the Russian Minister himself. You 
have had the avowal from this double-deal- 
ing Count Nesselrode, stating that the ob- 
ject of the mission of Prince Menchikoff 
was a vague mission, but that, however 
vague might be his instructions, there was 
one result that he was to secure, namely, 
a great concession to the Greek Church— 
an equivalent, a compensation. You knew 
all this—you knew that the integrity and 
independence of the Porte were at stake— 
the Secretary of State was called upon to 
fulfil the most important function of a Mi- 
nister under such circumstances, namely, 
to draw up instructions for the Queen’s 
Ambassador, who was repairing to the seat 
of action. What are these instructions ? 


What are these instructions of the Secre- 
tary of State of a Ministry who uphold 
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the integrity and the independence of the 
Porte, and who, to maintain that inde- 
pendence and that integrity, are going to 
war ?—Lord Stratford de Redcliffe is in- 
structed to tell the Porte, ‘‘ with all frank- 
ness and without reserve,”’ that “it is now 
in a position of peculiar danger.’’ He is 
to insist upon ‘‘the accumulated grievances 
of foreign nations, which the Porte is un- 
able or unwilling to redress,’ and “ upon 
the increasing weakness of its executive 
power.”” The Government whose inde- 
pendence we profess to defend is to re- 
ceive our dictation as to reforms and im- 
provements, and as to the development of 
its commercial resources. It is told :— 

“Its perseverance in its present course mnst 
end in alienating the sympathies of the British 
nation, and in making it impossible for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to shelter it from the impend- 
ing danger to which the Sultan and his Ministers 
have exposed it.” 


The “‘ exigencies of Christendom” are then 
ascribed to—what? To the ambition of 
Russia. Was that the cause of the exi- 
gencies of Christendom and of the perilous 
position of Turkey which are pointed out 
in the instructions of the Secretary of 
State? No; the cause which Lord Cla- 
rendon assigns is, not the ambition of Rus- 
sia, but ‘‘the unwise policy and reckless 
mal-administration of the Sultan him- 
self.”” Now, I ask the House, is this 
the way; to maintain the independence 
of a Power menaced by the warlike le- 
gions of Russia? Was it at this moment 
of its utmost need—was this the moment 
to lecture Turkey about internal reforms 
and commercial policy? And when these 
radmonitions are coupled with a signifi- 
cant intimation that at this moment the 
conduct of the Porte must be distinguished 
by the utmost moderation and prudence— 
what is that but to say—what is that but 
to hint, that the Porte should comply with 
the demands of Russia ?— demands, of 
course (I will make this concession to the 
Ministry)—demands of course consistent 
with the independence of the Porte; but 
how the word independence is to be inter- 
preted is obvious from the insolent charac- 
ter of our friendly dictation. Now, Sir, 
here we are. We have come to this point. 
Weeks, even months, are passing. You 
may examine a blue book [an allusion to 
a Member on the Ministerial bench so en- 
gaged, but you will not change the facts. 
Weeks and months are passing—still the 
armies of Russia are collected on the fron- 
tier—still the Minister of Russia tells you 
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there is one thing that his master will 
never change about, and that is, in his 
determination to have an equivalent—a 
compensation—to the Greek Church for the 
privileges of which it has been deprived, 
and means by which a security for these 
new rights shall be obtained. Still you 
have that important mission announced, 
and still we have not the slightest tittle 
of evidence that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ever demanded from Russia an ex- 
plicit declaration of what she meant. 
Well, Sir, Prince Menchikoff arrived at 
Constantinople—I hurry over, or will but 
very slightly glance at circumstances 
which are so familar to every Gentleman 
in this House, and I only touch upon these 
circumstances at all that my statement may 
be complete. Prince Menchikoff arrives 
at Constantinople. I need say nothing 
about the despatch of Colonel Rose, one of 
the most able and most ill-used of public 
men. What does Colonel Rose tell you ? 
He tells you of the arrogant bearing of the 
Russian Minister—he tells you of the 
secret threats to the Porte—he tells 
you that a Turkish Secretary of State 
has been ignominiously expelled—he tells 
you that the Prime Minister threatens 
to resign, and that the Grand Vizier 
sends for him (Colonel Rose), and in- 
forms him that the independence of Tur- 
key is at stake. He himself expresses 
in his despatch that the circumstances 
are most exigent, and that unless some 
step is taken, he can no longer answer for 
the independence of Turkey or the balance 
of power. He tells you allthis. I hardly 
stop to criticise these impertant circum- 
stances; and if I do stop at all, it is only 
to answer an argument which has been 
urged in this House, and also in the other 
House of Parliament, namely, that Colonel 
Rose, when he demanded that our fleet 
should be sent to the Dardanelles, was 
precipitate in making that request, because 
he afterwards acknowledged that the ar- 
rival of the fleet was unnecessary. But it 
seems to be forgotten that it was notorious 
not only at Constantinople but at Paris, 
that Colonel Rose had sent for the fleet; 
and that an alteration in the tone of the 
Russian Envoy was occasioned by this 
announcement. Well, you had _ these 
despatches of Colonel Rose and not only 
these despatches, but you had on the 19th 
of March (when Colonel Rose was writing) 
those of Sir Hamilton Seymour—not a 
man distinguished by his want of con- 
fidence in Russia—not a man who would 
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be eager to describe the conduct of Count 
Nesselrode as fraudulent, telling you that 
he asked Count Nesselrode— 

“What credit was to be attached to the rumours 

which reached me from so many quarters, as to 
military preparations in the course of being 
made ?” 
Count Nesselrode answers, that he believed 
he might state that I had not been cor- 
rectly informed. Sir Hamilton Seymour 
then inquires :— 

“Does your Excellency authorise me to assert 
that you are not arming, or am I only to report 
that you believe you are not arming ?” 

Count Nesselrode replies :— 

“T will not assert, but I have reason to believe, 
that the tendency is rather to slacken than to 
urge on military preparation.” 

Sir Hamilton Seymour then says :— 

“ T apprehend this relaxation of preparation to 

allude to the order for the purchase of horses, 
which has been rescinded.” 
Well, after all this—after all the despatches 
of Colonel Rose—after this despatch from 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, which I have just 
read, what is the tone of the new Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs? What is 
the tone of the statesman who drew up the 
instructions for Lord Stratford? What 
effect is produced upon him by all that 
he read and all that he heard? Why 
on the 22nd of March he writes to Lord 
Cowley, ‘‘I had yesterday a long inter- 
view with Count Walewski upon the events 
that have recently taken place at Constan- 
tinople.’’ Let the House remember what 
those events were—a Prime Minister 
threatening to resign, a Secretary of State 
ignominiously expelled, and the Grand 
Vizier announcing that the independence 
of his country is at stake—secret intima- 
tions that treaties would be demanded that 
would destroy Turkey—the personal de- 
claration of Colonel Rose that even the 
balance of power was at stake—and the 
despatch of Sir Hamilton Seymour, show- 
ing how unsatisfactory was his communi- 
cation with Count Nesselrode. Now Lord 
Clarendon gives this as his private, but 
calm and dispassionate summary of all 
that had occurred to Lord Cowley 

‘* When the intelligence from Constantinople 
was analysed, and divested of the colouring im- 


parted to it by local excitement, there was but 
one fact to deal with.” 


What was that ? the armament of Russia ? 


No; that— 


“ Prince Menchikoff had declined to hold official 
intercourse with Fuad Effendi, the Turkish Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs.” 
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Lord Clarendon says, he had informed 
Count Walewski that Fuad Effendi had 
resigned— 

“but Prince Menchikoff had not required this, 
and he had declared that no disrespect was in- 
tended to the Sultan by the omission of the cus- 
tomary visit to his Minister.” 

This is the summary of Lord Clarendon of 
all these events. Lord Clarendon not only 
denounces, I may say, the order of Colo- 
nel Rose for the advance of the British 
flect, but absolutely expresses himself glad 
that Admiral Dundas had not obeyed him, 
and even regrets the order given to the 
French Admiral to proceed to the Greek 
waters, treating France with this senten- 
tious dogma, namely, that ‘‘a policy of 
suspicion was neither wise nor safe.’’ Lord 
Clarendon adds — and it is of great im- 
portance to notice it—that— 

“Her Majesty’s Government were disposed to 


place reliance on the Emperor of Russia’s solemn 
assurances to uphold the Turkish empire ;” 


and that he was-— 

“bound to believe that the mission of Prince 
Menchikoff was not of a character menacing to 
the independence and integrity of Turkey.” 
Now, I must again remind the House that 
we have no evidence, so far as I can recol- 
lect, in the State papers on the table, of 
these personal assurances of the Emperor 
of Russia. I do not say that it may not 
be most discreet and wise on the part of 
the Government not to give us the de- 
spatches in which these assurances are 
made, but in the absence of these docu- 
ments, we are bound to speculate on what 
may be their possible character and con- 
tents; and, judging from the antecedents 
that we have had, it is quite possible that 
the Emperor of Russia may have said to 
Sir Hamilton Seymour—as, I believe, he 
has said to great personages in this coun- 
try and in other countries—that nothing 
would induce him to take any step to de- 
stroy the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman empire; that he sought no 
territorial aggrandisement ; and that that 
was a policy which he was perfectly ready 
to maintain. All this is perfectly consist- 
ent with everything which has, up to this 
period, occurred on the part of Russia, and 
respecting which our Government asked no 
explanation. What does Lord Clarendon 
write to our Ambassador at Constantinople 
at the same time— 


“that our Government feels no alarm at the re- 
ports of Colonel Rose—that we feel quite secure 
that the objects of Prince Menchikoff’s mission, 
whatever they may be,”— 
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So that, therefore, at this period, the Mi- 
nistry had no deseription by Russia of what 
those objects were; but yet Lord Claren- 
don says :— 

“The objects of Prinee Menchikoff, whatever 
they may be, do not expose the authority of the 
Sultan, or the integrity of his dominions ; so far 
from thinking that Turkey has anything to appre- 
hend from Russia,”’ 


Well, I am not surprised when I trace the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government as 
indicated through all their despatches up 
to this moment, that Count Nesselrode 
should have told our Minister at St. 
Petersburg, that he looked very hopefully 
to a peaceable solution of this question ; 
and the hon. Gentleman who introduced 
this discussion in a speech which did not 
disappoint the expectations of the House 
—who was quite entitled to introduce the 
subject, not only from his former connec- 
tion with the Embassy at Constantinople, 
but from his general knowledge of the East 
—the hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
Layard) very properly touched upon that 
extraordinary despatch, which, at this 
time, came from St. Petersburg, in which 
we are informed that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia was grateful for the salutary impulse 
given to the policy of this country by 
the accession of Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Clarendon to office, The Emperor of 
Russia was grateful tov Lord Aberdeen for 
that renewed instance of his confidence; 
and the hon. Gentleman quoted a phrase 
which amused the House, and which I be- 
lieve has somewhat diverted the country 
—namely, the happy irony with which 
Count Nesselrode complimented Lord 
Aberdeen on the beau réle which he 
had played. But I think that quotation, 
was somewhat short, because, if I remem- 
ber rightly, the First Minister is compli- 
mented, not merely on beau réle he is 
playing, but that beau réle is defined ; and 
what is that definition ?—namely, that he 
has left France isolée. 

On the Ist of April, Colonel Rose informs 
us of the secret convention which Prince 
Menchikoff demanded from Turkey. Co- 
lonel Rose had hitherto not been looked 
upon as an authority; but there was a 
timely vindication of the discrimination and 
sagacity of Colonel Rose, because in ten 
days afterwards, on the llth of April, 
Lord Stratford arrives at Constantinople, 
and confirms everything that Colonel Rose 
had reported. One would suppose that 
Lord Stratford would have opened the eyes 
of those who talk so much of Russian 
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duplicity, but who seem to have forgotten 
that there may be an English quality of 
an opposite character. Yet after this, 
after the information from Colonel Rose 
is confirmed by the highest authority, after 
Lord Stratford has announced that Russia 
is trying to obtain a secret convention from 
Turkey which would destroy its independ- 
ence, Lord Clarendon writes to Sir Hamil- 
ton Seymour, May the 16th:— 

“That Her Majesty’s Government being com- 
pelled either to think that Prince Menchikoff had 
exceeded his instructions, or to doubt the assur- 
ances which they had received, did not entertain 
the latter alternative.” 


Introducing this alternative, he says :— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government have felt the ad- 
vantage of the frank and friendly explanations 
offered by the Emperor of Russia,” [explanations, 
mark, which have never been seen by the House 
of Commons] “ it had enabled them to disregard, 
instead of sharing in, the apprehensions which the 
proceedings of Prince Menchikoff, coupled with the 
nilitary preparations in the south of Russia, had 
not unnaturally produced throughout Europe.” 
Immediately after, Prince Menchikoff leaves 
Constantinople; and on June the 8th, 
Count Nesselrode, in a despatch to Baron 
Brunnow, to be delivered to Lord Claren- 
don, announced the occupation of the 
Principalities. That despatch proves— 
if the view of the Government be right 
—violence and perfidy. Violence against 
Turkey, because it announces that, because 
Turkey has not chosen to yield to its die- 
tation in a course which Turkey believes 
menaces its independence, Russia had re- 
solved to have recourse to force; and 
perfidy, because, according to the view of 
the Government, Count Nesselrode had, 
up to that moment, been deceiving them. 
Yet, with regard to the latter point, what 
does he say in the despatch? He says, 
that, from the very first, he had communi- 
eated to the Government of England his 
intentions with regard to Turkey. 1 ought 
not to have omitted that document, an- 
nouncing as it does, that the Emperor 
will oceupy the Provinces as a deposit 
until satisfaction ; declaring that, in acting 
as he has done, he has remained faithful 
to his declarations to the English Govern- 
ment; that in communicating with the 
Cabinet of London as to the military pre- 
parations coincident with the opening of 
the negotiations, he did not conceal from 
it that the time might yet come when he 
should be obliged to have recourse to them ; 
complimenting the English Government on 
the friendly intentions it had shown ; con- 


trasting its conduct with that of France 5 | 
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and laying all the blame of Prince Menchi- 
koff’s subsequent failure, of all men, on 
Lord Stratford. We want to have these 
declarations of the Emperor of Russia ; 
we want more than these declarations of 
the Emperor of Russia—we want the de- 
spatch. We want the evidence of this 
early declaration from Count Nesselrode 
to the English Government, of the whole 
intentions and policy of his country. I say 
this despatch proves violence and perfidy 
according to the views of the Government. 
But if so, why is it that Lord Clarendon 
after all this—after Colonel. Rose’s decla- 
rations had been confirmed by Lord Strat- 
ford—after the occupation of the Princi- 
palities—after Count Nesselrode had de- 
clared, in his vindication, that from the 
first the English Government was ecog- 
nisant of the policy of his country, and of 
the intentions of the Emperor—why is it 
that Lord Clarendon writes in a circular 
that— 

“* He does justice to the moderation which has 
heretofore distinguished the Emperor of Russia’s 
policy, and rests the hope of an amicable conclu- 
sicn on the Emperor’s repeated declaration to re- 
spect the integrity of the Turkish empire.” 
Mind, that is the circular of the Secretary 
of State after the Chancellor of Russia has 
publicly declared that the English Govern- 
ment were cognisant from the first of the 
intentions of the Russian Government, 
After all this, Lord Clarendon writes a 
despatch on the 4th of July, which, I am 
bound to say, is a sensible and spirited 
performance, and in which several pages 
are expended in proving that he has been 
taken in. I will not make any comment 
upon it. I would have quoted several pas- 
sages in his favour, but the impatience of 
his Friends opposite will not permit me; 
and J refer them to his vindication. 

I have now gone over the negotiations 
from January till the end of July. I have 
reviewed those negotiations until we ap- 
proach the Vienna note. There is only 
; another important despatch which I am 
bound to notice. It is a summary of the 
| seven months’ negotiations. Lord Claren- 
|don was appealed to by Lord Stratford 
'to take a more decided course, and Lord 
| Stratford said, ‘“‘that in any case nothing 
‘ean be worse than a hesitating, uncal- 
‘culating. course.”” Lord Stratford then 
tells the English minister ‘ to look an evil 
in the face, which, if evaded, will return ;”’ 
and what is the language of Lord Claren- 
_ don in the last despatch, which I am going 
to read? On the 28th of July, he says:— 
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“ No doubt that France and England, if they set | period we have no formal and specific de- 


to work in earnest, may certainly cripple Russia, 
but Turkey may be wholly and irretrievably ruined, 
and peaceful negotiation is the only course to pur- | 
sue.” 


/mand made to Russia to express explicitly 
her intentions—remember that, through- 


out this period of seven months, Minister 


Why, if that were a good argument then, | after Minister sent fruitless warnings to 
it is a good argument now. If it were a| the Secretary of State—they came from 
good argument during the whole course of St. Petersburg—they came from Con- 
these negotiations, it is now an argument | stantinople—they are disclaimed and re- 
fatal to the policy of the Ministry who re- | jected when they come from a Chargé 
commend war. If the inevitable erase. | @ Agsire, they are confirmed and autho- 
quence of crippling of Russia, be the | rised by an Ambassador—armies are assem- 
irretrievable destruction of Turkey, why | bling—vague demands are made—haughty, 
go to war at all? What, then, becomes | ostentatious missions are sent; the Prime 
of this war for the maintenance of the! Minister of Turkey tells you that the in- 
integrity and independence of Turkey ? | dependence of his country is at stake—your 
Well, Sir, Count Walewski proposes that |own diplomatic agents simultaneously in- 





we then go to the Dardanelles, but Lord 
Clarendon objects; he says it is a hypothe- 
tical arrangement, and he reads to Count 
Walewski his despatch to Lord Stratford, 
in which he states that— 

“in case of further aggression or undue delay on 
the part of Russia, the Government will be pre- 
pared, in conjunction with France, to take more 
active measures against a Power of whose hostile 
designs there could be no reasonable doubt.” 


While he objects to hypothetical arrange- 
ments be advocates a hypothetical policy, 
and, omitting to read what he had written 
to Lord Stratford, retains the opinion, that 
if England and France cripple Russia, the 
destruction of Turkey is irretrievable. I 
regret that the apostle of peace, who quoted 
to-night the instructions of the Secretary 
of State to Her Majesty’s Ambassador, 
to prove that this country has no confi- 
dence in the resources or energy of 
Turkey, omitted to quote that passage 
also. It would have heightened the co- 
louring of his picture, strengthened his 
ease, and enforced his argument, if he 
could have shown, after seven months of 
negotiation, the Secretary of State writes 
his solemn opinion, that the active inter- 
ference of England and France must sooner 
or later ensure the irretrievable ruin of Tur- 
key. I proceed to draw what I consider 
the inevitable conclusion from the de- 
spatches to which I have called the parti- 
cular attention of the House. Remember 
that they spread over a period of seven 
months; remember that they notice every 
principal incident—that in January the 
Russian army was accumulating upon the 
Turkish frontier—that the Chancellor of 
Russia has announced to Her Majesty’s 
Minister at the Court of St. Petersburg 
that his Court is about to demand measures 
of compensation in favour of the Greek 
Church—remember that throughout this 
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form you that the balance of power is at 
issue ; and all this time, in every form— 
in letters to Constantinople, in despatches 
to St. Petersburg, in instructions to our 
own Ministers, in conversations with Baron 
Brunnow, in conversations with Count 
Walewski—there is no admission on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
that there is any cause for alarm. If 
there be no cause for alarm, why have 
you diplomatic agents—why should there 
be any Ambassadors—why should there be 
‘any despatches ? Why may you not have 
\locked up in some secret cabinet some 
letter of the Emperor of Russia—to place 
under your pillow and sleep in peace, 
though you may be responsible for the 
safety of the world. 

Let us try to find out, then, the cause 
of this war. My Lord Clarendon talks in 
one of his letters of an alternative, and I 
shall offer an alternative also. Either the 
Government was influenced by a degree of 
confidence which assumed the morbid cha- 
racter of credulity, or they were influenced 
by connivance—I mean by connivance a 
policy which calculated that it was better 
that the inevitable dissolution of the Turk- 
ish empire should take place by the indirect 
means alluded to, than that its independ- 
ence and integrity should disappear in an 
European war undertaken” to maintain 
them. Now, Sir, that is an alternative 
important to decide. Was it credulity, 
or was it connivance? On ascertaining 
that point depends our also ascertaining 
the object of this war. I believe the cause 
of the war has been the conduct of these 
negotiations, during these first seven months 
by the Government. If that conduct has 
been prompted by credulity, they may carry 
on the war with success and spirit. The 
fact that they have been deceived by the 
word of an Emperor may be a mournful 
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fact. It is a lamentable circumstance, 
but it is an accident to which generous 
minds may be liable; and the very fact 
that they are undeceived may animate 
them to greater exertions, and to efforts 
which will vindicate their conduct to their 
country and to posterity. If their conduct 
has been influenced by credulity, it is pos- 
sible that you may have a war—a long and 
a severe war—but it will be a war carried 
on for great objects, and may end in great 
public benefit. Russia, by her perfidious 
conduct—if it have been perfidious—may 
have precipitated a struggle which, perhaps, 
was inevitable. Russia may be forced at 
the end of this struggle to a position which 
may secure the independence of Europe, 
and the safety of civilisation. You may 
have a war which may restore Bessarabia 
to the Porte—may convert the Crimea into 
an independent country, destined to flourish 
under the guarantce of the great Powers— 
a war that may make the Danube a free 
river—and the Euxine a free sea; but all 
this is dependent upon the somewhat humi- 
liating but comparatively pardonable cir- 
cumstance—that the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been the conse- 
quence of credulity. But let us for a 
moment contemplate the results of the 
alternative. If their conduct has been 
suggested by connivance, you may have a 
war; but it will be a war carried on by 
connivance—a timid war—a_vacillating 
war—a war with no results, or rather with 
the exact results which were originally in- 
tended. It will not be a war which will place 
Russia in that position which we think 
necessary for the security of Europe and 
our country, but it will be a war which will 
end with some transaction similar to Prince 
Menchikoff’s note, or to the arrangements of 
the Vienna Conference. Now, these are 
two results so far opposed—so very different 
and so yery opposite—one, I believe, so 
welcome to the people of this country, the 
other so entirely unsatisfactory, that I 
think it is the duty of this House, even 
if we “potter over blue books,” to try 
to ascertain the truth of these important 
facts, 

Ihave now taken you through these seven 
months important negotiations, ending with 
a despatch from a Secretary of State, from 
which only one inference can be drawn, 
namely, that under no circumstances ought 
we to go to war for the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Turkey. I have offered you 
the only alternative which can explain this 
strange conduct of the Ministry, and I 
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have asked you to decide whether it is cre- 
dulity or whether it is connivance. But, 
Sir, there is a passage which I must now 
call the attention of the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) to, because I think it demands 
some explanation. You know last year 
we were not permitted to touch upon this 
question. You know last year sometimes 
a question was asked, and the Ministry, 
perhaps not without reason, deprecated 
discussion. Therefore, I think the noble 
Lord is the last person who ought to com- 
plain of being troubled with inquiries on 
this question. But the noble Lord must 
feel that if, in 1853, he told the House of 
Commons that it was inconvenient to an- 
swer questions, in 1854 the creditor would 
have the right at least to ask that the 
bond should be satisfied. It is due, I 
think, to the country and the Government 
of which the noble Lord is a member, that 
he should throw some explanation over the 
circumstances to which I am going to 
refer, which may assist us to a solution of 
this question, whether the conduct of the 
Government has been prompted by eredu- 
lity, or whether it has been suggested by 
connivance ? 

On the 25th April, 1853, a noble 
Lord in another place addressed some 
questions to the Secretary of State. The 
Marquess of Clanricarde adverted to the 
alarm recently excited by the announce- 
ment of the special mission of Prince Men- 
chikoff from St. Petersburg to Constanti- 
nople, and by the French Government 
having considered this mission to be of 
such grave importance as to induce them 
to send a portion of their fleet to Sala- 
mis, circumstances which pointed to the 
advantage of a union between England 
and France. Now, this was the most im- 
portant inquiry with regard to the Eastern 
question that had been made, and second 
only in interest to the debate which took 
place at the end of the Session, on the 
Motion of Lord Malmesbury. Lord Cla- 
rendon expressed a strong opinion with 
respect to the obligation to maintain the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
empire. He stated also, with regard to 
the mission of Prince Menchikoff, that, the 
Turkish Government having made to the 
French Government certain concessions 
which appeared to be inconsistent with 
concessions previously made to the Em- 
peror of Russia, the Emperor of Russia, 
knowing the interest felt by the Greek 
population in the Holy Places, deter- 
mined upon sending Prince Menchikoff on 
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ordered to arrange that matter of the Holy 
Places, and to place it on a permanent and 
satisfactory footing. Now, at the time when 
Lord Clarendon made that statement, he was 
fully aware, to put it very briefly—first, that 
great military preparations were being made 
by Russia, and consequently that there was 
considerable danger of the peace of Eu- 
rope being disturbed ; and, secondly, that 
Prince Menchikoff had spoken of the ques- 
tion of the Holy Places lightly, as a ques- 
tion which he did not understand, and as 
of a secondary nature; and that, from 
Colonel Rose’s despatches which he had 
received more than a month, he was also 
aware that the real object of the mission 
of Prince Menchikoff was the seeuring a 
treaty with the Porte, which was incon- 
sistent with the interests of England and 
France, and incompatible with the inde- 
pendence of the Porte itself. He was 
aware also that Prince Menchikoff, having 
failed in his object, had quitted Constanti- 
nople (had threatened to quit Constanti- 
nople). I ask the House, was Lord Claren- 
don justified in making that statement to 
the House of Lords and to the Parliament 
of England, when he was in possession of 
that information? What is the condition 
of the forbearance of the two Houses of 
Parliament towards Ministers? It is that 
they should be at least met in a frank and 
eandid spirit; that if the Minister rises 
and says it is inconvenient to the public 
service that an inquiry should be answered, 
a patriotie and proper feeling should 
render every Member silent ; but there is 
a clear understanding that no Minister 
should rise in his place and mislead Par- 
liament. I, therefore, ask the noble Lord, 
or any of his Colleagues that may fol- 
low me in this debate, did they, or did 
they not, think that Lord Clarendon was 
justified in the statement he made on the 
25th of April in the House of Lords— 
that statement being briefly that Prince 
Menchikoff’s mission was to arrange and 
dispose of the question of the Holy Places 
—when he had information that Prince 
Menchikoff had absolutely quitted Con- 
stantinople, (threatened to quit Constanti- 
nople), and that his object was to obtain a 
secret convention—seeret as respects Eng- 
land and France—and inconsistent with 


the independence of Turkey and incom- 
patible with its houour. 

But we have been told that we have 
enough of infurmation on this question. 
We must not “ potter over blue books.” 


Mr. Disraeli 
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a special embassy; and that Prince was {A year ago we made inquiry of the Mi- 


nister in his place in Parliament—which 
of all places in the world should animate a 


/man to a noble fulfilment of his duty —and 


we were met by the usual answer, that the 
inquiry was inconvenient; but information 
was given, which information we did not find 
to be fraudulent until we had the blue 
book to ‘‘ potter over.” Talk of the con- 
duct of Prince Menchikoff ! I think that the 


| Parliament of England have been treated 


by a Secretary of State in a harder fashion 
than they were treated by the Russian 
Minister. I will give no opinion on the 
alternative; but what I want hon. Gentle- 
men to do, is to apply this alternative to 
all these documents—to apply this alterna- 
tive to the representation made by the 
Secretary of State when he was in posses- 
sion of Colonel Rose’s despatches; and I 
ask you whether that representation made 
by Lord Clarendon was influenced by cre- 
dulity or connivance ? 

It is impossible for me not to notice 
the Vienna note: the next phase of 
these transactions. The noble Lord has 
noticed it, and I shall probably be able 
to treat it as briefly as any Gentleman 
who ever spoke on so difficult and deli- 
eate a subject. But the most remark- 
able thing is the language of the noble 
Lord on this extraordinary document. 
Here are all the diplomatie wiseacres of 
Europe assembled at Vienna in a con- 
ference; and they draw up a document 
which Turkey and Russia both agree 
in ascribing the same meaning to, and 
which meaning is the one not intended by 
any of the Ministers or diplomatists of Eu- 
rope who were engaged in the drawing 
it up. That is the first remarkable cir- 
cumstance. But the most curious thing 
is, that the Vienna note, to my poor 
view, and I apprehend to that of men of 
common understanding, appears in the 
exact spirit, and almost in the exact shape, 
of the rejected Menchikoff ultimatum, 
which was at once to be considered as a 
casus belli. Is that connivance or not? Is 
it connivance when this note having been 
first sent to the Emperor of Russia and ac- 
cepted by him, is then hurried to Constanti- 
nople and offered to the Sultan, with hardly 
a moment’s time for consideration, because 
he is apprised that time is precious, and is 
providentially rejeeted by him? How does 
the noble Lord treat this ? Upon the hypo- 
thesis of connivance—but 1 express no 
opinion, I speak only of facts—it is very 
easy to understand it. Having intended 
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from the first that there should be no real 
struggle for the independence and integrity 
of Turkey—having intended, from the 
first, that the ultimatum of Prince Men- 
chikoff should be accepted, they would 
have been very glad, by means of a 
Vienna note, to have obtained their pur- 
pose. The other hypothesis — credulity 
—is very difficult to apply it to the 
case, because I ean hardly imagine that 
any Minister could be so ecredulous as to 
suppose that Turkey, having rejected the 
ultimatum of Prince Menchikoff, would 
have accepted the note of the Vienna Con- 
ference. But what was the language of 
the noble Lord with respect to this note ? 
He said, ** I do not know whose note it is 
—it is none of our child” [expressions 
of dissent from Lord Joun Russet. | 
The noble Lord will have the means and 
the opportunity of correcting me. I un- 
derstood the noble Lord to say, ‘‘ We did 
not draw the note, although we are respon- 
sible for it.” ‘* I know,’’ was the lan- 
guage in another place, ‘‘ that we are for- 
mally responsible for it;’’ and I believe a 
noble Lord said, ‘**‘ We did not touch it 
up, but others did.’’ Well, at the end of 
the last Session, when the country began 
to be somewhat alarmed respecting these 
transactions in the East, when the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
was pressed in this Heuse upon the sub- 
ject, he answered, I admit, fairly and 
frankly enough. But what was the reply 
to the question by a Minister more pecu- 
liarly responsible, and more particularly 
qualified to give an answer to such a ques- 
tion? What did the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs say? Lord Clarendon 
did not speak of this note at all in a 
depreciating tone. On the contrary, 
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hurriedly decided upon, but is here a con- 
siderable time, and we have the opinion of 
the Secretary of State, ‘‘ that it contained 
nothing derogatory to the independence or 
the dignity of Turkey, and he thought it 
brought negotiations to a satisfactory con- 
clusion.”’ I say, what are we to think of 
the discrimination of these statesmen? It 
is very easy to say that the Vienna note 
was an unfortunate affair, but it is one of 
the most important political documents 
since the Treaty of Vienna. Here you 
have the peace of Europe depending, 
and you have grave statesmen concen- 
trating their intellect on the question, 
and they produce a note which they 
themselves now admit to be the greatest 
failure on record. But I look upon this 
matter in another spirit. I cannot be- 
lieve that some of the ablest and most 
eminent men in England, whom I now look 
upon, and those most able and eminent 
men whom I might look upon in another 
place, could have produced such a failure 
or such a document. But if from the first 
there was a foregone conclusion—I do not 
say in the whole Cabinet, but in the majo- 
rity of the Cabinet—for I think I may be 
able to adduce strong evidence hereafter, 
that upon many points the Cabinet were 
not united; if, I say, there did exist a 
foregone conclusion in the minds of the 
Cabinet, or a majority of it, that the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Turkey was a 
farce, and that by a conscientious conni- 
vance the affair might be settled by means 
of this note, then we can account for its 
production and its failure. 








I have now carried the House through 
two of the most important stages of 





these negotiations. I have examined 
the seven months of negotiation which 





he was most sanguine; and in reply to/ elapsed from January to July much more 
the question of Lord Malmesbury, said | briefly than 1 could have wished to have 
that, in point of fact, the Vienna note had done, and now let me ask the House 
brought the negotiations to the point of a/to bear in mind the alternative which I 
satisfactory conclusion. He said also, that | have suggested as a means of explaining 
the note originated with the French Go-/the cause, and throwing some light on 
vernment, that it was slightly modified | the object, of the war. I now approach 
by us, that it contained nothing deroga-|an interval—a dreary interval—after the 
tory to the independence or integrity of | failure of the Vienna note. What is the 
the Porte, and he could see, therefore, no| conduct of the Government? This is a 
difficulty to its acceptance by the Porte. | most important period, and I entreat the 
The note, then, it appears, was drawn up| House, although it may weary them now, 
by a very able man the French Se-| to remember that, if these events are of 
cretary of State—it was sent to all the} the magnitude which all of us believe, 
other great Ministers of Europe—it came! that it will facilitate useful discussion 
here, and had the advantage not only of| if we examine them completely. The 
the full consideration of the Cabinet, but; more complete the examination of these 
of a Cabinet of all the talents. It is not| papers and these transactions, the more 
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satisfactory it will be to the country, and 
the more it will save the time of the 
House hereafter. I come, therefore, now 
to the third period, the interval that took 
place between the failure of the Vienna 
uote and the affair of Sinope. Now, what 
is the tone of the Government for those 
two or three months? I shall not refer, as 
some one in another place has referred, 
to articles in a journal which Empe- 
rors, they say, read, and to which Prime 
Ministers are supposed to contribute. I 
will not refer to them as evidence of the 
feelings of the Government upon foreign af- 
fairs, though the journal is considered semi- 
official Never was such a depreciatory 
tone taken with respect to Turkey as in the 
interval which elapsed between the failure of 
the Vienna note and the crossing of the Da- 
nube by Omar Pasha. We were told that 
we might mediate for Turkey, but we must 
not do more—that we might do a little, 
but not much—that Turkey was in fact 
‘*used up’’—and that in short the thing 
might be settled in some way or other 
without England doing anything like going 
to war. I do not say that that is evidence; 
but as for evidence we have that of one 
of the most distinguished Members of this 
House —of one who forms a part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and who is supposed to 
be peculiarly in the confidence of the First 
Minister of the Crown. That right hon. 
Gentleman made one of those progresses 
which public men make sometimes through 
the country. He found himself on this oc- 
casion in a city second only in importance 
to the metropolis, and while there he found 
time to give his opinions td an interested 
assembly upon the state of our foreign af- 
fairs. How did the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer then view 
the Turkish question? This Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who will probably have 
to propose new taxes in due time to carry 
on the war undertaken for the integrity 
and independence of Turkey—said that 
the integrity and independence of the 
Turkish empire were a very different thing 
from the integrity and independence of 
England or France, and we must not in any 
way confound this sovereignty of Turkey, 
full of anomaly, of misery, and of perplexity 
with that of the countries he had named. 
Now, 1 want to know what that means. 
If the independence and integrity of Tur- 
key are different from the independence 
and integrity of England and France, I 
would advise this House—if that is the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Ministers and 


Mr, Disraeli 
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| more particularly of the Finance Minister 
| —to think twice before they enter into this 
war. What is the case of Russia? Why, 
the case of Russia is exactly that described 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Russia says to you, 
‘* We are prepared to respect the indepen- 
dence and integrity of the Porte.’’ You 
have, at least you tell us so, the personal 
assurances of the Emperor to that effect ; 
but, according to your opinion, the integrity 
and independece of Turkey are very diffe- 
rent things from the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Englandand France. Therefore, 
let the Sultan be at Constantinople—let him 
still possess his side of the Danube, but 
let us govern three-fourths of his subjects. 
And why not? It is, you know, a ** so- 
vereignty full of anomaly, full of misery, 
and full of perplexity.’”” Why, Count Nes- 
selrode could not have made a better plea 
—more fraudulent, if you please. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer makes a speech at Manchester, 
at a time when Parliament is not sitting, 
when every man is anxious to receive some 
cue of the opinion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the Eastern question, to tell 
the people that the cause of the Turks is 
hopeless. For my own part, however, I 
believe that there were one or two vir- 
tuous men in the Cabinet, though not 
enough to save a city. They were in the 
minority ; but it was understood that they 
did their duty, that their recommendations 
were right—and were adopted six months 
after the proper time. Certainly nothing 
could be more gloomy than the state of 
Turkey at the time when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was stating the views of 
the Cabinet at Manchester. 

Now, what was it that changed the aspect 
and fortunes of Turkey ? What was it that 
gave a new impulse to the Cabinet? It 
was not diplomacy, not Vienna note, not 
instructions to ambassadors, depreciat- 
ing the energy of the land they affected 
to save—not that accumulated mass of 
trifling, or worse than trifling, which we 
have upon our table—no, it was the energy 
of the Turks themselves. The valour 
and patriotic spirit of the people whom the 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden) reviles—the energy, the patriot- 
ism, and the enthusiastic vigour of a ‘ so- 
vereignty full of anomaly, full of misery, 
and full of perplexity,” which Europe 
witnessed and admired, and which among 
all classes in England met with a prompt 


and generous sympathy, The Danube 
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was crossed, the battle of Oltenitza was 
won; Russia, which had been accumu- 
lating her menacing forces, was beat 
back by the very men whom your own 
Minister and Ambassador had counselled 
for months to forfeit theirindependence, and 
to let their country fall to the ground. But 
no sooner had the first flush of this good 
fortune passed over, and a little reaction 
occurred—no sooner had there been a lull in 
the public mind, than the policy of credulity 
or of connivance was at its dirty work 
again, and the Turks were told, since they 
had shown themselves capable of fighting 
successfully for their country, ‘‘ Not, for 
God’s sake, to disturb the peace of Eu- 
rope.” Give over this fighting. Respect 
the feelings of the Emperor of Russia, We 
are going to send you some new proposi- 
tions almost as good as the ultimatum of 
Prince Menchikoff, and more successful, 
we trust, than the Vienna note; and cer- 
tainly there never was a more disgraceful 
period, either for diplomatists or for Minis- 
ters than when the Sultan was repeatedly 
asking us to prove our sincerity by enter- 
ing the Black Sea, which we as often de- 
clined to do. It was as disgraceful for 
France as for England. One day we 
were told the Admiral had quarrelled with 
the Ambassador; another day the Am- 
bassador with the Admiral; then the two 
Admirals disagreed, and then the two Am- 
bassadors; at least we are told so if we 
** potter over blue books.’ But my opinion 
is that all this time there was a great diplo- 
matic conspiracy going on, which was to 
settle this affair in a manner which, if it had 
succeeded, would only, as Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe tells us, have postponed the 
evil day, and forced us to a solution of this 
imperial difficulty under circumstances of 
much aggravated disadvantage. Well, as 
the battle of Oltenitza saved the Turks 
once, the slaughter of Sinope operated 
again in their favour. The fleets were or- 
dered to enter the Black Sea; but when 
we entered the Black Sea what did we do? 
Was that a policy of credulity or a policy 
of connivance? When I heard of the re- 
turn of our squadron to Constantinople, I 
could not help recalling the words of a 
great orator when he was addressing an 
assembly not less illustrious than this: 
when he said, **O-! Athenians, the men 
who administer your affairs are men who 
know not how to make peace or to make 
war.” Well now, Sir, having expressed 
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my opinion that the cause of this war is 
the conduct of the Ministry, or at least of 
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a powerful majority in the Ministry, who 
influenced the negotiations for the first 
seven months, I have a right to express 
my fear that, if it has been a policy of con- 
nivance which has only been baffled by 
events, it will lead, after, perhaps, a dis- 
astrous war, to an ignominious peace. 

I come now to the last point, to the pre- 
parations which the Government have made 
for the future. Sir, the right hon. Baronet 
the First Lord of the Admiralty has given 
us a catalogue, though an imperfect one, 
of some of the advantages which we now 
enjoy—though otherwise we should not 
have possessed them—to meet the difficul- 
ties which we have to encounter. And 
first of all I was glad to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman that, though the 
Government have not done mnch in the 
interval, they have succeeded in cementing 
a good understanding and alliance with 
France. The right hon. Gentleman ought 
to be a judge of the importance of such an 
About a year ago an alliance 
with France was not in such favour on the 
Treasury benches. I remember it was” 
imputed as a great fault to a noble Friend 
of mine, who was once Secretary of State, 
that he was too fond of an alliance with 
France; and when I remember the acri- 
mony, the vituperation, the ignorant im- 
pertinence with which Lord Malmesbury 
was assailed during his tenure of office, 
on this very head, and contrast the public 
opinion toward that nobleman at_ this 
moment with what it then was, as his 
Colleague then and happily his Friend 
still, | must express my satisfaction. The 
country now recognises his sagacity, and 
that he was a Minister of unswerving 
firmness; but this time last year the 
French alliance, since happily cemented 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers, was not so 
much in vogue as at present. Far be it 
from me to allude to past debates, nor 
should I have done so had I not found that 
so disereet and experienced a Minister as 
the leader of the House thought it expe- 
dient that this year our discussions should 
be again enlivened by abusing another 
Emperor. Last year the Emperor of the 
French was a pirate; this year the Em- 
veror of Russia is a butcher. After the 
trial of Dr. Sacheverel, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole said that the Whigs had had quite 
enough of roasting a parson. I should 
say that Her Majesty’s Ministers have now 
had quite enough of roasting an Emperor, 
and I should not be surprised that, if the 
war be shorter than some imagine, perhaps 
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by this time next year they may have 
succeeded in cementing a peace with Rus- 
sia. What the character of the Emperor 
of Russia may be then I cannot say, but 
I have no doubt that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty will do justice to it. But we 
are told by the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) that we have entered into a mutual 
alliance with France to prosecute this war. 
That is an important declaration, and I 
wish the noble Lord had favoured the House 
with more details upon the subject. The 
noble Lord was somewhat vague in his re- 
ference to the conditions of this alliance. I 
think the country and the House have a 
right to know what are these projected en- 
gagements as to not disturbing the territo- 
rial arrangements of Europe ; for that I 
inferred was one of the conditions of this 
projected alliance. I think if the noble 
Lord and his Colleagues have entered into 
any engagement of that nature, they have 
entered into one of the most unwise and 
most unnecessary engagements possible. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I did not 
say that there was an engagement, or any- 
thing like it. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The noble Lord’s 
tone was certainly somewhat low and 
diplomatic when he referred to the treaty. 


But I am, however, very glad to find that 
he has not recommended such engage- 


ments. The hon. Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. Drummond) and others have 
referred to the balance of power, and some 
Gentlemen have spoken of it with ridicule, 
and assuredly in a manner that I will not 
imitate. But, Sir, I never will confound 
the maintenance of the balance of power 
with the maintenance of the present terri- 
torial distribution of Europe. They have 
nothing to do with each other; and if we 
confound them, this country may be in- 
volved in great dangers and difficulties. 
We all know—at least those who, like the 
noble Lord opposite and other hon. Mem- 
bers, who believe in the absolute existence 
of a balance of power—we all, I say, know 
what it is at Madrid, what it is in Belgium, 
what it is on the strategic line of the 
Adige, what it is at Constantinople ; but 
though this is true, it is not true that 
the distribution of territory sanctioned by 
the treaties of Vienna has necessarily any- 
thing to do with the balance of power. And 
we had a proof of that in 1848, when the 
greatest changes in Italy were sanctioned 
by the most emienent statesmen, even by so 
illustrious a man as Prince Metternich, as 
not in any way disturbing the balance of 
Mr. Disraeli 
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power. I impress this on the House, 
because the future of Italy mainly depends 
on the appreciation of this truth. But 
we are told by the noble Lord that, in 
order to strengthen our position at this 
moment, we have entered into an alliance 
with Turkey. I must be allowed to ob- 
serve that, admitting that alliance with 
Turkey to be not only expedient but ne- 
cessary, my astonishment is that that 
treaty was not entered into months, ay 
many months, ago. It is a notorious 
fact that during the last eight weeks 
there have been repeated attempts to ne- 
gotiate directly between Russia and Tur- 
key. It is known that in one instance 
the attempt was nearly successful, and I 
should like to know what would have been 
the position of the noble Lord opposite 
and his Colleagues if he had had to come 
down to Parliament to say that Russia 
and Turkey had succeeded in settling this 
affair between themselves on terms fatal to 
the independence of Turkey and injurious 
to the interests of England, because Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had omitted at the 
proper time to bind Turkey by 4 conven- 
tion to the fulfilment of necessary engage- 
ments, I should say they would have 
been in almost as compromising a position 
as had Turkey signed the Vienna note ; 
and I believe that would have been a 
position which, for dismay, disgrace, and 
disaster has been rarely equalled. 

I am sorry that when the noble Lord 
gave us this information with respect to 
the treaties with Turkey and France, he 
did not in any way confirm the flattering 
statement of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty with regard to the German powers. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, in his 
catalogue of the immense achievements of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, and in his an- 
nouncement of their successive labours for 
the welfare of the country, told us that we 
might congratulate ourselves on having 
drawn the German powers into union with 
England and France. But I observed 
with deep regret—though I believe the 
statement was perfectly justifiable—that 
the noble Lord distinctly stated that neither 
Austria nor Prussia was bound in any 
way to interfere if war should continue. 
But, Sir, I think it was the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to demand from those 
Governments a distinct and categorical 
answer as to what they intended to do if 
war proceeds. J think, moreover, that 
that is a subject on which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers are bound to give information to 
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Parliament. On Friday night, the noble 
Lord said that I had made a most import- 
ant observation because I rose with the 
concurrence, indeed at the request, of hon. 
Gentlemen on these benches, to state that 
we should offer no opposition to the Vote 
for men which the noble Lord wished im- 
mediately to pass. The noble Lord was 
pleased to say that that was an important 
declaration. I confess myself that 1 was 
rather surprised at the somewhat exagge- 
rated view which the noble Lord took of 
those simple words. For whatever might 
be our opinion of the conduct of the Go- 
yvernment in the management of those 
transactions which have led to this terrible 
conclusion, I cannot suppose that on 
these benches there could be any difference 
of opinion as to the duty which we have 
to fulfl—to support our Sovereign, and to 
maintain the honour of our country. I 
can assure the noble Lord that so long as 
the Opposition benches are filled by those 
who now occupy them, he will at least 
encounter men who will not despair, under 
any circumstances, of the resources and of 
the fortunes of their country. The noble 
Lord possesses great historical information, 
and has great experience of this House. 
I cannot but believe that the noble Lord 


must have drawn his opinion of those who 
sit opposite him from his recollection of 


other and preceding Oppositions. I do 
not know whether, on the part of the 
noble Lord, it was an impulse of memory 
or of remorse. But this I can say—for this 
I ean answer on the part of myself and 
my friends—that no future Wellesley on 
the banks of the Danube will have to 
meke a bitter record of the efforts of an 
English Opposition to depreciate his efforts 
and to ridicule his talents. We shall re- 
member what we believe to be our duty to 
our country ; and however protracted may 
be the war, however unfortunate may be 
your eouncils, at least we shall never de- 
spair of the Republic. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Mr. 
Speaker, late as is the hour (one o’clock) 
to which this debate has been protracted, 
I should feel that I was not discharging 
the duty which I owe to this House and 
to the Crown, if I permitted the debate to 
close without making some observations in 
reply, and in consequence of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
resumed his seat. Sir, I am ready to 
admit that we are met here on one of 
the most important and solemn occasions 
which can fall to the lot of Parliament—to 
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deliberate upon a most momentous ques- 
tion. The country, by the admission of 
the responsible advisers of the Crown, is 
—I am afraid, I must say—on the very 
verge of war. The House and the coun- 
try have a right to know what has been 
the conduet of the Government, and what 
have been the cireumstances which have 
led us to this condition. We have laid 
before Parliament papers which show what 
the conduct of the Government has been, 


and we have laid them before Parliament. 


for the express purpose of affording it an 
opportunity of fuily considering and re- 
viewing that conduct, and, if it thought fit, 
of expressing an opinion thereupon. But I 
must confess I did not expect to hear from 
any Member of this House that which has 
just fallen from the right hon. Gentleman; 
beeause I think that, if it were to be the 
opinion of this House that Her Majesty’s 
Government, in the discharge of its public 
duties and in the conduct of this great and 
important negotiation, upon a matter in- 
volving not only the interests of this eoun- 
try, but the peace and welfare of Europe, 
was chargeable either with credulity or 
with connivanee—I think that if the [louse 
felt that those were the only alternatives 
on which they were called upon to pro- 
nounce, it would declare that we no longer 
held the confidence of this House and of 
the country. But we are told that the 
Government, with regard to which this 
House has only the alternative of con- 
demning them for credulity or for eon- 
nivance, is, nevertheless, to receive the 
confidence of Parliament—that the sup- 
plies necessary to carry on the war are to 
be entrusted to them—and that the Gentle- 
men who sit opposite are ready to commit 
to the hands of such a Government the 
fate and the fortunes of the country. 

Well, Sir, a Government, standing in 
the position in which we do, must expect 
that its conduct will be scrutinised to the 
bottom. Now there are many charges 
which might be brought against us. We 
might, in the first place, be accused—any 
Government in our position might be 
accused—of having rashly, improvidently, 
and without due regard to the heavy 
responsibility which devolved upon us, 
brought the country to the condition of 
being obliged to draw the sword and rush 
into war. That is a charge which no one 
has made against us. That charge would, 
indeed, have been a heavy one, and if it 
had been proved against us, would have 
showed us to be deserving of the severest 
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condemnation of the country. That charge, 
I say, no man has brought against us, and 
such a charge cannot be alleged against 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Another charge might be, that by delay, 
and the absence of sufficient vigour at the 
proper time, we had allowed matters to 
come to this pass, which they would not 
have done if the Government had pur- 
sued a different course. I think that 
charge is one which cannot justly be 
brought against the Government, but, on 
the contrary, I am ready to maintain that, 
as far as our conduct is to be measured 
by the forbearance which we have exhi- 
bited, we are entitled to the favourable 
consideration of the country. If it is 
said that we have forborne to the last 
moment, and have exhausted every means 
of negotiation—that we have clung to 
every hope of terminating in an amicable 
way the dispute which threatened the 
peace of Europe—that we have trusted 
even those who were unworthy of being 
trusted—that we believed assertions which 
events have shown to be untrue—in short, 
that we have postponed to the utmost that 
decision to which at last we may be forced 
to come—I think that this cannot be urged 
as a charge against the Government, but, 
on the contrary, the result must be that— 
which I think has taken place—that the 
country, seeing there has been no precipi- 
tation, no desire for war, but rather the 
greatest anxiety to avoid it, and that the 
Government has clung to the last to every 
hope of peace—will rally round the Go- 
vernment as one man, feeling that the war 
is a necessity which cannot be avoided, 
and the people will, therefore, be prepared 
to make those sacrifices which every war 
necessarily entails. 

But, Sir, we are accused of credulity. I 
say that the facts in the blue books before 
the House justify us in having for a long 
time reposed belief and confidence in the 
assertions of the Russian Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman has accused my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs with having misled Parlia- 
ment on the 25th April, by declaring at 
that time that Russia asked for nothing 
beyond a settlement of the question of the 
Holy Places; whereas, says the right hon. 
Gentleman, at that time Prince Menchikoff 
had left Constantinople, and the Govern- 
ment then knew that he had been urging 
the adoption of a secret treaty upon the 
Porte. What, Sir, are the facts? Prince 
Menchikoff left Constantinople on the 22nd 
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May, and what was the latest declaration 
which our Government had received on 
the 25th of April ?—not from reports that 
prevailed at Constantinople, which, though 
entitled to some credit, yet, as we all know, 
were to be received with much allowance 
and abatement. Upon April the 25th, what 
was the last communication which the Go- 
vernment had received on these matters 
from the mouth of Count Nesselrode him. 
self? On the 28th of March, Sir Hamilton 
Seymour asked Count Nesselrode whether 
the settlement of the question of the Holy 
Places would arrange every subject of dif- 
ference between Russia and Turkey ? 
Count Nesselrode said :— 

“Tt will. That question once settled, there 
will remain but some small chancery matters, 
private claims, such things as always exist be- 
tween Governments which have any commercial 
and intimate intercourse with each other.” 


That statement was again repeated on the 
30th April, when Count Nesselrode de- 
clared to Sir Hamilton Seymour that the 
arrangement then negotiating at Constan- 
tinople contained nothing. beyond what 
was already made known to the British 
Government, through Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour at St. Petersburg, and through the 
Russian Minister at the Court of St. 
James’s. Well, Sir, I say that, when 
such positive assurances were made by 
the Government of a great country like 
Russia, Her Majesty’s Government were 
entitled to believe them. But it is said, 
** Aye, but you heard of military prepara- 
tions by Russia, and you ought, therefore, 
to have inferred that some other demands 
were going to be made.’’ Why, we were 
ourselves told by the Russian Government 
of these military preparations, but we were 
informed that their sole and only object 
was to counteract the menacing language 
which was used by France, and that they 
were made solely and entirely with refer- 
ence to the question of the Holy Places. 
We were told also, it is quite true, that 
Russia demanded some proof of confidence 
—some reparation from Turkey for the 
offence which had been committed by the 
abandonment of the pledges made in re- 
gard to the Holy Places. Why, we were 
at the same time told that this proof 
of confidence, and this security for the 
future, was to be a treaty about the 
Holy Places—a treaty confirming the fir- 
mans which the Sultan had given for the 
settlement of that question; but there 
never was the slightest intimation that 
the treaty was to apply to any other 
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question, and I must say that, when Count 
Nesselrode asserted, at a later period of the 
negotiations, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment knew from the beginning what were 
the demands which Prince Menchikoff was 
to make, he stated that which was utterly 
at variance with the truth. It is painful 
to speak of a Government like Russia in 
terms of censure and condemnation; but I 
must say, in vindication of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that throughout the whole 
course of that negotiation, the Russian Go- 
vernment, by its various agents and by 
itself, exhausted every modification of un- 
truth—beginning with concealment and 
equivocation, and ending with assertions 
of positive falsehood. 

Complaint has been made of the forbear- 
ance shown by Her Majesty’s Government 
in these negotiations. Hs anything been 
lost, I ask, by the forbearance with which 
the Government have dealt with this ques- 
tion? If, in the course of last summer, 


steps had been taken which would have 
brought matters to the point at which they 
now are—if we had found ourselves in 
June or July on the brink of a rupture 
with Russia—our position would not have 
been such as it is at the present time. 
Many men indeed, say, that Russia would 


have given way, if we had shown more 
vigour. Well, I admit that this is a very 
plausible opinion. Many men may be jus- 
tified in entertaining it; but, after all, it 
is but an opinion. It is but an opinion, 
and might have turned out to be a wrong 
one. Now, if it had turned out to be a 
wrong one, and if, instead of obtaining the 
submission of Russia, we had urged Russia 
to the point at which we are now likely to 
find her, we should have made a great po- 
litical mistake, and this country would not 
have been in the position in which she is 
at the present moment. There were many 
reasons why forbearance was desirable. It 
was of the utmost importance in a matter 
affecting the great interests of Europe, that 
though England and France were from the 
beginning heartily, cordially, and entirely 
together, we should endeavour to obtain 
the concurrence of Austria and Prussia. 
We knew that those two countries had 
an interest in the matter more direct 
and greater than had either England or 
France. To Austria and Prussia it is a 
vital matter, a matter of existence—because 
if Russia were either to appropriate any 
large portion of the Turkish territory, or 
even to reduce Turkey to the condition of 
a mere dependent State, it must be mani- 
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fest to any man who casts a glance over 
the map of Europe, and who looks at the 
geographical postion of those two Powers 
with regard to Russia and Turkey, that 
any considerable accession of power on the 
part of Russia in that quarter must be fatal 
to the independence of action of both Aus- 
tria and Prussia. Well, it was of great im- 
portance to get those two Powers with us as 
far as possible, and to obtain their concert 
and concurrence ; but neither of them could 
be expected to risk lightly a rupture with 
their great and powerful neighbour. The 
reasons which might lead Prussia not to 
risk herself—the reasons, I would rather 
say, why those who wished well to Prussia 
would not desire to thrust her forward 
singly—are obvious to any man who looks 
merely at the map of Europe. As to 
Austria, we knew that she was under 
great obligations to Russia, and it was 
natural that she should be unwilling to 
break with that country as long as it was 
possible for matters to be arranged by 
amicable adjustment; and if Austria had 
seen that England was deaf to her coun- 
sels, and unwilling to meet her wishes, and 
had hurried matters on, and precipitated a 
war which Austria thought that a little 
more forbearance, and the exercise of her 
influence at the Court of St. Petersburg, 
might have averted—I say, if Austria had 
felt that such had been the conduct of Eng- 
land and France, we should not have been 
entitled to her active co-operation in the war 
that is now impending. It was, therefore, of 
the greatest importance to avail ourselves 
as much as we could of that influence which 
Austria possessed, or imagined she pos- 
sessed, at the Court of St. Petersburg, and 
to convince Austria that we considered and 
consulted her interests and position, as well 
as our own, and were willing to give every 
possible opportunity for an amicable settle- 
ment of existing differences, if by her means 
it could be effected. I believe I shall not 
overstate the truth when I say that the 
conduct of England and France in that re- 
spect has been fully appreciated by Austria 
and by Prussia; whereas, if matters had 
been hurried on in the course of last sum- 
mer, when we might have had no reason 
or right to expect their co-operation, I can- 
not persuade myself that the conduct of 
Austria and Prussia would have been the 
same as it is at the present time. Well, 
then, Sir, I say that the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government is not blameable, 
either on the ground of precipitation or 
on the ground of too much forbearance. 
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The interests at stake are too great and 
important not to have justified every pos- 
sible degree of forbearance, short of the 
sacrifice of those interests which it is our 
duty to protect. 

But, Sir, it may be said, what is the 
ebject for which this country is asked to 
give the means for carrying on war; is the 
object of sufficient magnitude to justify the 
efforts which you require the country to 
make? Why, Sir, I answer that question 
by saying, that it is the opinion of the 
Government that the objeet is worthy of 
the effort, and that opinion is shared by 
France, by Austria, and by Prussia. All 
those Powers have acknowledged in the 
most solemn and distinct manner that the 
independenee and integrity of the Turkish 
empire is an essential condition for the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe—that 
it is an essential element in the balance of 
power, and that it would be a calamity to 
Europe if any attempt was made to de- 
stroy that integrity and independence. 
Why, even Russia, while she is pursuing 
the course which is acknowledged by 
all, except herself, to be fatal to that 
independence—even Russia does not ven- 
ture to deny the principle that the integrity 
and independence of the Turkish empire 
is an essential element and condition of the 
welfare of Europe. Now, Sir, it is mani- 
fest that if Russia were to appropriate 
these territories, now under the sway and 
sovereignty of the Sultan, she would be- 
come a Power too gigantic for the safety 
of the other States of Europe. Bestrid- 
ing the Continent from north to south 
—possessing the command of two seas, 
the Baltie and the Mediterranean, enve- 
loping the whole of Germany, embracing 
regions full of every natural resource and 
with a population of enormous extent— 
she would become dangerous to the liberties 
of Europe, and her power would be fatal 
to the independence of other States. I say 
therefore, itis the duty of the other countries 
of Europe to prevent such enormous aggran- 
disement of one Power as that which would 
result from such achange. I shall be told, 
very likely, that Russia does not want any 
accession of territory—that she does not 
pretend to take permanent possession of 
anything belonging to the Sultan—that she 
merely holds the Principalities as a pledge 
for concessions which she requires—eon- 
cessions which she says are essential to her 
dignity and her honour. Why, the Turk- 
ish Minister’s reply to that statement is 
exactly the truth. He said, Better far 
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would it be for Turkey ‘to have one of her 
limbs eut off, than to have infused into the 
whole body politic a poison which would 
destroy her vital energies and lay her pros- 
trate at the feet of her powerful neighbour. 
That, Sir, which Russia demanded was 
nothing less than right of sovereignty over 
12,000,000 of the subjects of the Sultan, 
which would have the effect of rendering 
the Sultan the nominal, and not the real, 
sovereign of his country. I say, there- 
fore, that concession was a course which 
Turkey was justified in refusing, and 
which every other Power — England, 
France, Austria, and Prussia—united to 
declare could not be made without the 
sacrifice of the independent sovereignty of 
the Sultan. I maintain, then, that the 
object for which we are contending is one 
which a due regard for the interests of this 
country, for the welfare of Europe, and 
for the peace of the world, justifies us in 
aiming at by the course we intend to pur- 
sue. We are told, however, that the gene- 
ral and abstract principle of the balance 
of power, which some persons seem to 
look upon with ridicule and contempt, is 
undeserving of the care of statesmen; 
that there is something in the condition 
of the Turkish empire which makes it 
unworthy of our support; that it will be 
impossible to prevent its dissolution; and 
that because that empire is not as far 
advanced in civilisation as other countries, 
it ought to be conquered by Russia, and 
blotted out of the map of Europe. I have 
been asked by the hon. Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden), whether I still 
maintain the assertion I made Jast Session, 
that there is scarcely any other country 
in the world which had made, in the 
same period of time, such progress in its 
internal arrangements as Turkey has done. 
I abide by that assertion. Any man who 
looks into the condition of that country at 
present, and compares it with what it was 
thirty years ago, will admit the truth and 
justice of my assertion. It is true that 
Turkey is behind England and Franee in 
civilisation, but we are not on that account 
to forget how much further advanced she is 
now than she was in the time of Sultan 
Mahmoud. Every one who knows any- 
thing of her internal arrangements—of her 
army and navy—of her justice and admi- 
nistration—of her commereial system—of 
her religious toleration—must allow that 
great progress has been made sinee that 
period. 

But it is said, forsooth, that Turkey is 
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not worth defending because the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan are not in all re- 
spects placed on terms of equality with the 
Mussulman. I believe, however, that, le- 
gally speaking, the distinction between the 
two races is, that the Christians pay the 
kharaj or tribute, and are exempt from the 
conscription—that they are not admiss- 
‘ible as witnesses in civil eases, although I 
believe they may give evidence in criminal 
prosecutions. But if the fact of one 
race being on a footing of inequality as 
compared with another justifies you in 
considering the country in which such in- 
equality exists undeserving of an inde- 
pendent political existence, what would 
have been said by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the West Riding if he 
had lived not very long ago—historically 
speaking, and in the life of nations, it 
is not long ago—when there prevailed a 
penal code in Ireland which placed our 
Catholic fellow-subjects on a much worse 
footing and in a more degraded position 
than the Christian subjects of the Porte 
now oceupy? I fancy, Sir, in those days 
when this country produced many men 
eminent in literature and science, that 
they would have been surprised if they 
had been called a set of barbarians, and if 


they had been told that they ought to be 
reduced to subjection by France, in order 
that the Catholics might be put upon the 
same footing with the Protestant subjects 


of this realm. I say that the inferior po- 
sition of the Christian in the Ottoman 
dominions is no reason why, upon great 
and political grounds, this country and 
France, Austria, and Prussia, should not 
combine to maintain the independence and 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. I hope 
the progress of improvement in that Em- 
pire will be continued; and I look forward, 
as one of the elements in the future secu- 
rity of Turkey, to her putting her Chris- 
tian and Mahomedan subjects on terms 
of perfect equality. I can assure the 
House that not only has this been the 
anxious object of the present Govern- 
ment, and of my noble Friend the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, but 
it has also been the anxious desire of 
former Administrations. When I had the 
honour of becoming Foreign Secretary in 
1846, when the Government of my noble 
Friend the Member for the City 6f London 
acceded to office, Sir Stratford Canning 
was then in London. I sent for him, and 
asked him to return to his post at Con- 
stantinople, assuring him that there was no 
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man in whose ability, sagacity, and know- 
ledge of Turkish affairs, the Government 
were disposed to place greater confidence. 
Sir Stratford Canning said he would go on 
one condition, and that was that he should 
be allowed to exert all his influence in his 
character of Ambassador from Great Bri- 
tain to induce the Turkish Government 
to go on in the course of national reform 
on which they had set out, and to place 
their Christian and Mahomedan subjects 
on the same terms of equality. I closed 
with his offer at once, and assured him that 
we should be only too happy to secure, on 
such conditions, the services of one who 
had proved himself to be well worthy of 
the respect and confidence of his country. 
But it is said that this is an interference 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
similar to the right of interference of the 
Russian Government, demanded by the 
note of Prince Menchikoff, and by other 
proposals of a similar nature, to which 
Russia wished Turkey to assent. Why, 
there is the greatest difference between the 
two cases. We interfered by offering to the 
Sultan advice which he was at liberty either 
to refuse or to accept, as he chose. We 
demanded no protectorate over his Chris- 
tian subjects; we asked him to improve the 
civil and political position of his Christian 
subjects, in order that they might be bound 
more closely to him by the ties of grati- 
tude—that they might become more useful 
and devoted subjects—and that they might 
take a greater interest in the welfare and 
maintenance of his empire. Far different 
was that course from the demands of 
Russia. Russia demanded a right of pro- 
tectorate, and that she should stand be- 
tween the Sultan and his subjects—that 
if those subjects should feel aggrieved they 
should go to St. Petersburg instead of to 
Constantinople for redress, and that they 
should apply for the protection of the Czar 
instead of appealing to the justice of the 
Sultan. 

Well, then, Sir, I say that the object 
we have in view is one of great importance, 
and one which deserves that the best ef- 
forts of the country should be made to 
attain it. But is it likely we shall succeed 
in our efforts? What is the power and the 
nature of the adversary with whom we shall 
have to cope? There are two things 
equally dangerous in matters of this kind 
—one to undervalue your adversary, the 
other to overrate him. But overrating 
an adversary is as dangerous as under- 
rating his power. I must say that, in my 
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opinion, there never has been a great State 
whose power of external aggression has been 
more overrated than that of Russia. 1t has 
been said that Russia is powerful in self- 
defence, and it is inferred from that that 
she is equally powerful in aggression. But 
the very circumstance which makes her so 
powerful within, makes her also compara- 
tively weak without. The vast distances 
which an invading army has to traverse 
in Russia, the difficulties of obtaining 
supplies, and the dangers and fatigues 
of the march, tell in her favour when she 
is assailed, but equally tell against her 
when she becomes the assailant. She has 
to march great armies over long distances, 
at an immense expenditure of money and 
a vast waste of human life, and her inter- 
nal arrangements for this description of ser- 
vice are not such as to afford the greatest 
result from a given expenditure of money. 
We all know that there is a great differ- 
ence between men paraded on paper and 
men marshalled on the field; and we 
know that an army, very powerful when it 
starts on the beginning of a long march, 
often presents a very different aspect when 
it arrives at the scene of operations. We 


heard last year that hundreds of thousands 


of men were to be poured into the Danu- 
bian Principalities; but that the Russians 
have never had there any great forces in 
the field is proved by the circumstance, that 
in the encounters which have taken place 
they have invariably had the worst of it; 
and that when they have attempted to force 
the position of the Turks or to cross the 
Danube, they have not been able to effect 
these objects. Well, then, Sir, this being 
the state of things with regard to Russia ; 
the Turks, on the other hand, have shown 
an energy and vitality which few people 
believed them to possess. Talk of Turkish 
fanaticism! Why, what the Russians call 
fanaticism we, in this country, should call 
public spirit and patriotism, The Russians 
stigmatise as fanaticism the patriotism of 
the Turks in rallying round the Sultan to 
defend his throne and person. 

I was reading the other day a despatch 
from one of our consuls in European Tur- 
key, in which he said that the contingent 
required of the district was 1,000 men, 
but that 4,000 appeared on the day of 
muster, and that the remaining 3,000 
expressed the deepest disappointment and 
mortification when told that they might 
return to their homes, their services not 
being required. To this they replied that 
all they wanted was rations and arms, and 
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that pay and clothing they would supply 
for themselves. This, Sir, is one instance 
out of many of the spirit of the people. 
Their valour and bravery in the field are 
known to all the world, The manner in 
which Omar Pacha has conducted the cam- 
paign in which he is engaged, has proved 
that he is a man of great military skill 
and ability. Now, Sir, my opinion, then, 
is that any one great Power like England or 
France would be able successfully to assist 
Turkey against Russian aggression. I am 
convinced that if either England or France 
alone were to take Turkey by the hand 
and assist her, Russia would never succeed 
in accomplishing her object. But when 
England and France together take the 
cause of Turkey up, I maintain that the 
chance of Russia is utterly desperate. And 
I think we are entitled to expect that, if 
the war should continue, Austria and Prus- 
sia would not remain idle and passive spec- 
tators of the conflict. There must be, no 
doubt, in Prussia a spirit of public inde- 
pendence and freedom, and, if any of the 
spirit of old Frederick remains, they will 
not quietly permit the destruction of Tur- 
key by Russia. Austria must have for- 
gotten all her traditionary policy — she 
must be blind to all her own interests, if 
she could permit the aggression of Russia 
on the Turkish empire. Therefore, I say 
that Engiand and France, being the active 
supporters of Turkey, and the whole opi- 
nion of Europe being against Russia, who 
will not have a single ally to support her 
in a career of injustice, I cannot doubt 
what will be the issue of the coming con- 
flict. 

I must say that it is a noble sight, Sir, 
to see England and France, two countries 
which for centuries have been in rivalship 
with each other, now united in a common 
course of action—bound by reciprocal en- 
gagements, and having in view as the re- 
sult of their operations no selfish advan- 
tage. It is a noble sight to see them 
standing forth in defence, not of their own 
interests only, but of the liberty and welfare 
of the whole of Europe. It is a proud 
sight to see those fleets and armies which 
have hitherto met only in deadly conflict, 
ranging themselves side by side in generous 
emulation—not armed for the purpose of 
conquest, not for the oppression of man- 
kind, but*in a noble cause to defend right 
against might, and justice against oppres- 
sion. I say, that being the case, I care 
not for the accusations of credulity or con- 
nivance. We are willing on this question 
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to be judged by this House and by our 
fellow-countrymen; and I am convinced 
that the people of England will be satisfied 
that we have not involved them recklessly, 
and without due cause, in the necessity of 
a war. That war, though I do not wish 
to underrate its consequences, or the exer- 
tions which it may require—that war will, 
I think, be different from other wars in 
which we at former times have been en- 
gaged. But I will not dwell upon that. I 
feel no hesitation in appealing to the coun- 
try for assistance in the contest in which 
we may be involved; but this, at least, I 
will say, that, if the country or this House 
think that we have shown the weakness of 
credulity or the infamy of connivance, let 
them take from us the conduct of a war 
which we should be totally imcompetent or 
unworthy to conduct—let them place its 
conduct in the hands of those in whose 
judgment and sagacity they may rely, and 
in whose integrity they may place their 
confidence. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he had 
heard with deep regret the remarks of the 
noble Lord who had just sat down on the 
Mahomedan religion. He thought that 
they were unworthy of the noble Lord, 
whom he regarded as a most sincere Pro- 
testant. In his opinion there had been, 
on the part of the Treasury bench, a gross, 
unworthy, and unjustifiable system of de- 
lays; they had shown themselves political 
toadies of the Emperor of Russia, and he 
believed they would yet succumb to him, 
as he had told them last year they would. 
It was unworthy of this great country to 
be giving way either to Austria or France; 
and he would tell them no man entertained 


a greater suspicion of the subtlety of the. 
French Emperor than he did; and he| 


hoped the country would not be hum- 
bugged. He was afraid it would, though. 
Let England only rely upon herself. He 
himself only held a small appointment— 
he was merely a colonel of the militia, but 
as such, even also ina pecuniary point of 
view, as well as with all his energies, he 
was prepared to come forward in defence of 
his country, and was ready to be sent any- 
where in its cause. He was one of the old 
school, and he hoped that England would 
not lose sight of the principles of that 
school. He would, however, thank the 
noble Lord opposite (Viscount Palmerston) 
for what he had done in organising that 
most useful and constitutional foree—the 
militia; and he hoped the Government 
would rely on that force. But he would 
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warn the House to beware of the noble 
Lord the Member for London, for he 
(Colonial Sibthorp) placed no confidence 
in him whatever. 

Question put and agreed to. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

(1.) 16,624,1007. Exchequer Bills. 

Mr. J. WILSON moved, that a sum of 
| 16,024,100/. be granted to meet outstand- 
ing Exchequer Bills. 

Agreed to. 


Election. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, that at 
that hour of the night he could not of 
| course ask the Committee to listen to a 
| statement on the subject of the naval esti- 
mate—that he would reserve for the very 
first opportune moment. He thought, 
however, that, as for the present, at least, 
the discussion on the policy of the Govern- 
{ment had been closed, it would be for the 
interest of the country if without further 
delay they proceeded at once to vote the 
proposed increase in the number of men 
and the increased amount of the esti- 
mates. 

The following votes were then agreed 





to. 
(2.) 58,500 Men. 
(3.) 2,192,6711. Wages. 
(4.) 870,3241. Victuals. 
Iiouse resumed; Chairman reported 
progress. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o'clock. 


—w 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 21, 1854. 


Minvtes.] Pusiic Birn.—1* Law of Landlord 
and Tenant Consolidation (Ireland), 


BARNSTAPLE ELECTION. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY pre- 
sented a petition from Viscount Ebrington 
complaining of the manner of trying Elec- 
tion Petitions, and praying that they may 
be treated in a more public manner. The 
petitioner stated that he was a candidate 
for the borough of Barnstaple at the last 
election, and was defeated by sixty-one 
votes, in consequence of abstaining from 
bribery and treating, both which means of 
securing their return were adopted by his 
opponents, Sir Wm. Fraser and Mr. Brem- 
ridge ; that he undertook to carry on a pe- 
tition against the return, but did not pray 
for the seat, because, as was shown by the 
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expense of the proceedings before the Elec- 
tion Committee, it would have been ruin- 
ous to have attempted, and impracticable to 
have effected, the disqualification of suffi- 
cient voters by scrutiny. That just before 
the sittings of the Committee commenced 
an overture was made to him that one of 
the sitting Members should withdraw in 
his favour if the petition was abandoned ; 
but as this would have prevented an in- 
quiry under the new Act, the petitioner 
peremptorily refused to listen to the pro- 
posal, and proceeded with the petition at a 
heavy expense ; that the Committee unani- 
mously found the sitting Members guilty of 
bribery and treating, and that Mr. Brem- 
ridge was guilty of the cognisance and ra- 
tification of one offer of money to a voter ; 
that at the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee the issue of the writ was suspended, 
and a Commission of Inquiry was sent down 
to Barnstaple, before whom it was proved 
that more than 250 of the sitting Members’ 
voters were corrupt, and that neither of 
them had polled 150 pure votes, while the 
petitioner had more than 320. That the 
petitioner, therefore, thought it hard that 
he should continue to be excluded from the 
honour of a seat in Parliament because he 
had refused to obtain it either by bribery, 
or afterwards by a compromise, while seats 
were at this moment notoriously enjoyed 
in consequence of compromises come to by 
their occupants, who had been previously 
guilty of bribery and treating. That he 
also thought it hard upon the 450 pure 
electors of Barnstaple that they should 
remain two years unrepresented because 
they and the petitioner acted up to the 
spirit and the letter of the law. In con- 
clusion, the petitioner prayed that some 
remedy might be applied to the present 
fundamentally erroneous mode of dealing 
with election petitions; for that so long as 
they were dealt with by private individuals, 
and were left to be carried on or dropped 
as it suited their interests, instead of being 
considered as public matters deeply affect- 
ing the honour of Parliament, so long the 
petitioner feared would the ends of justice 
continue to be defeated by private com- 
promises and arrangements ; the responsi- 
bility for which, in fairness, attached rather 
to the Legislature, who neglected their ob- 
vious duty, than to individuals, who only 
exercised what was at present their un- 
doubted legal rights. 

Lorp BROUGHAM considered the pe- 
tition which had just been presented of the 
greatest importance. He regretted that 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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his noble Friend who had presented it had 
not entered a little more at large into the 
subject, for it was much easier to ask for a 
remedy than to grant one, as, before doing 
so, they must discover a remedy that would 
be effectual in preventing a mischief, the 
existence of which could not be doubted, 
nor its extent possibly be exaggerated. 
Until the other House would consent—he 
would not say to part with its right to in- 
vestigate the claims of Members and their 
defences—but until it would consent to 
modify its proceedings in election matters, 
so as to obtain a more properly constituted 
tribunal of justice, and judges duly quali- 
fied to dispose of legal questions as well as 
questions of fact—until some exception was 
made to that strict rule by which all inter- 
ference with the other House had, since 
the passing of the Grenville Act in 1770, 
been prevented, he much feared the evils 
complained of would remain. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that his noble Friend suggested the ap- 
pointment of a public prosecutor as a re- 
medy for some of the evils of which he 
complained. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that this petition 
had been presented, because it put the 
evils of the law, cs it now stood, in a very 
striking point of view. For what was the 
ease set forth in the petition presented by 
the noble Earl? It was, that under the 
existing law all those parties whose con- 
duct had been in conformity with the in- 
tention and spirit of the law had been 
losers, while all those whose conduct had 
been against the spirit of the law had 
been gainers by it. The petitioner refused 
to bribe, and had lost his seat in conse- 
quence; the other party bribed, and had 
obtained that seat. An opportunity was 
offered to procure the seat by compromise, 
by a mode other than by election :—again, 
the petitioner conceived it his duty to con- 
form to the spirit of the law, and did so in 
such a manner that he was again deprived 
of that seat to which he was entitled. On 
the other hand, the voters who had received 
bribes deprived, not only the candidate who 
should have been elected, but the honest 
unbribed voters, of the free exercise of that 
suffrage to which they were entitled by law. 
Could they have a stronger case to show 
the necessity of putting the law in such 4 
state as should obtain for it the respect, 
obedience, and conformity, of candidates 
and voters, and should not make it equally 
the interest of both to set it at defiance? 


Election. 
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Petition to lie on the Table. 
House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 21, 1854. 


Minvtes.] Pusric Brr1s. — 1° Tenants’ Com- 
pensation (Ireland); Payment of Wages ; 
Absconding Debtors (Ireland); Uniform As- 
sessment. 


_ MANCHESTER AND SALFORD EDUCA- 
TION BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read, 

Mr. ADDERLEY, in moving the se- 
eond reading of this Bill, said, the rate- 
payers of Manchester applied to the Legis- 
lature to enable them to rate themselves toa 
common fund, which, by a proportionate dis- 
tribution amongst all their primary schools, 
would supply adequate education to all 
classes, according to their own views and in- 
clinations, He was glad that the Bill had 
been brought forward apart from other pri- 
yate business, because it would be treated, 
in this stage at least, more—as he should 
wish it to be treated in every other stage 
—as a public Bill. Although a private 
and a local Bill, it was, he regretted to 
say, the only measure on the subject of 


English national education before Parlia- 
ment in the present Session. He regretted 
much that it was a private Bill; but he 
regretted more that thuse, by whose fault 
alove it was a private measure, were not 
ashamed to take advantage of their own 
fault and use it as a ground of opposition 


to the Bill. He understood the Govern- 
ment intended to make & ground of objec- 
tion to its being proceeded with, that it 
was a private Bill, But though a private 
Bill, he engaged that, as far as he was 
concerned, it should be treated as a public 
one; for when it had passed through Com- 
mittee he should move its recommittal in a 
Committee of the whole House, so as to 
ensure the fullest discussion. Neither 
would he shelter himself under the local 
nature of the measure. He acknowledged 
that, thongh nominally local, it was, in 
fact, a general measure, because, 80 great 
were its merits, that he had not the slight- 
est doubt but that in a very short time 
every city and town in the kingdom would 
follow in the wake of Manchester in adopt- 
ing it. There could not be a more impor- 
tant measure brought before Parliament 
than this, and, though now the attention of 
the country was fixed on the impending 
war, he hoped the House would not allow 
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questions of social improvement to be de- 
prived of their due discussion. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government last year carried re- 
forms in the Penal Laws, which they 
allowed to be unjust, except as based on 
the supposition of an extended national 
education; and Lord John Russell said, 
‘* What hypocrisy to say to the people, we 
ean educate you in gaol, but have seruples 
about educating you so as not to get into 
gaol!’”’ They also proposed this Session 
to proceed to a refurm of the electoral 
franchise, but on a former occasion they 
had announced that this reform also ought to 
be based on a preliminary extension of na- 
tional education; this measure, however, 
they now witbheld, and he, therefore, fol- 
lowing their principles, but inverting their 
practice, bespoke their support for this 
great fundamental measure on the prior 
necessity of which they themselves had 
insisted. The Bill which he (Mr. Adderley) 
was then moving was drawn up by a body 
of Manchester gentlemen, who deserved 
the thanks of that House and the acknow- 
ledgments of this country for the part they 
took in pressing forward this measure. 
They had spared no personal exertion or 
expense; and had shown great perse- 
verance in year after year pressing the 
question on the attention of the House, 
He was supported not only by a majority 
of the ratepayers—40,000 of whom signed 
a memorial on the subject on a previous oe- 
casion—but he was also clearly supported 
by the recent expressions of opinion of the 
town councils of Manchester and Salford, 
for though they had sent up a petition 
against the measure being treated as a 
private Bill, yet a clause which was pro- 
posed in the first draft of the petition, 
condemnatory of the measure itself, was 
unanimously, with the sole exeeption of its 
proposer at the meeting, struck out. 
This was the third time the Bill had been 
brought before Parliament. During three 
successive years it had been brought for- 
ward, and postponed from year to year, 
very much at the instance of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester (Mr. 
M. Gibson), who had shelved it twice up- 
stairs, in a Select Committee, which, after 
all, came to no report; and this was the 
treatment this great question received at 
the hands of a Government which arrogated 
to itself the championship of education, 
and from a body of Gentlemen who claimed 
to be the special leaders of the intellectual 
advancements of the age. He (Mr. Ad- 
derley) was quite prepared to meet the op- 
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ponents of the Bill on its merits in detail ; 
he would disprove the fears raised about 
the magnitude of the rate which would be 
required, and he could satisfy the discon- 
tent expressed with the proposed mode of 
election of the School Committees. But 
on the second reading principle only should 
be dealt with. Nor would he again attempt 
to open the subject from its first principles. 
He could assure the House that this ques- 
tion was not now to be opened ; but that 
it was already concluded in the mind of 
every thinking man in the community. 
The noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London opened the whole question of na- 
tional education last year; and he (Mr. Ad- 
derley) knew of no difference between the 
measure of the noble Lord and the present, 
save that the present went a little further. 
It provided free schools, for instance, while 
the noble Lord’s Bill did no more than 
raise a rate in aid. There were three 
classes of theorists existing in this coun- 
try with regard to education—the volun- 
tary, the secular, and the denominational. 
The voluntary theorists asserted that no 
legislation was required, that private cha- 
rity was sufficient for everything connected 
with national education. Indeed, they 
were not satisfied with the present state 
of things, but thought we had departed 
too far already from pure voluntaryism, 
and that we should return to our former 
position of an entire absence of all public 
grants for the purpose of national educa- 
tion. The secular theorists wished to have 
a common rate for the purpose of education, 
but that that common rate should not be 
levied except for purposes in which all were 
agreed. Religion they, therefore, excepted 
from the object of the rate ; and proposed 
that merely secular instruction should be 
provided. The denominational party pro- 
posed that a rate should be levied and dis- 
tributed amongst the existing schools, so 
that the educational foundation to which 
the country had become habituated might 
still be maintained and made more effi- 
cient. Now, for his part, he could not 
see the difference between a self-inflicted 
rate and a self-inflicted contribution, ex- 
cept that the one was general and the other 
partial. So much for the voluntary sys- 
tem. With regard to the two other theories, 
he thought he could show that the secular 
system was one so impossible in this coun- 
try that it left little choice to that House 
but to adopt the denominational theory, or 
else leave the matter alone altogether. 
When the advocates of the voluntary sys- 


Mr, Adderley 
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tem said, ‘‘ Leave all to private charity,” 
he (Mr. Adderley) partly agreed with them, 
and said to the Legislature, ‘‘Do not 
attempt too much.”’ He thought too much 
had been attempted, and that distributions 
of grants for the purpose of advancing 
general knowledge and instruction had been 
pressed too much on the working classes, to 
the exclusion of industrial skill. The conse- 
quence was, first, the creation of a class 
unfitted for labour, and unprovided with 
any livelihood without labour; and secondly, 
the exclusion from the benefit of the pub- 
lie grant of the lowest class, for which 
it was mainly intended. Having made that 
admission, he could not go further with 
the voluntary theorists, as he believed ex- 
perience proved that private charity would 
not accomplish all that was requisite. The 
principle of voluntary contributions had 
been tried for many years, and, if the 
House might trust the evidence laid before 
it by the right hon, Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. M. Gibson), it was freely confessed 
that it had entirely failed to fulfil its part. 
He (Mr, Adderley) was not one of those 
who deprecated gratuitous action for edu- 
cational purposes, but he held that the 
free rate of a free community was the 
contribution of that community levied 
upon itself, and ~as little more in essen- 
tial principle than a voluntary contribu- 
tion—the only distinction that could be 
drawn between a voluntary contribution 
and a local rate being, that the one was 
fluctuating and the other permanent ; that 
the one rested upon individuals, and that 
the other was spread over the whole com- 
munity. The objection made by the advo- 
cates of the voluntary principle to the 
imposition of rates, upon the ground of so 
many different doctrines and creeds being 
taught which did not agree, went to the 
extent of an objection to any public sys- 
tem of education whatever, for no tax is 
levied for any purpose in which more than 
& majority agree. To pass from the 
voluntary to the secular system, he would 
observe, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Manchester was the ad- 
vocate and spokesman of a body calling 
itself the National Public School Asso- 
ciation. Now, he contended there was 
nothing more national in the composition of 
that association than in the body he repre- 
sented. If the measure was to be esteemed 
national according to the extent of its ac- 
ceptation and popularity, he thought their 
nationality would be, in relation to the 
nation, very much in the proportion of 
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the three tailors of Tooley Street, to 
the people of England. What did this 
body propose? That a rate should be 
levied for secular instruction, and that 
all religious instruction should be left to 
take its chance. Their argument was, 
that a common rate should only be levied 
for common purposes, and that secular 
instruction was the only part of national 
education that could be agreed upon by 
all. They, however, proposed to inculcate 
in the instruction imparted on their prin- 
ciple general morality, truth, humanity, 
justice, and universal benevolence. But 
how do they determine that morality is a 
matter of common agreement? We read 
in Clarendon’s History of the Ten Com- 
mandments being put to the vote in this 
House, and carried only by a narrow ma- 
jority. How, then, could they introduce 
even this much in addition to secular teach- 
ing? That the secular and the religious 
teaching could be separated, he fully ad- 
mitted. Among the higher classes in this 
country the distinction was habitually re- 
cognised—they sent their children to be 
taught almost every branch of secular 
knowledge in courses of lectures reserving 
the religious instruction of their children 
to themselves. That was done not only in 
the higher, but the middle, classes in this 
country ; and the principle was fully ad- 
mitted in the whole system of the schools of 
design recently introduced into many parts 
of the country. In these there was a com- 
plete system of secular education in the de- 
partment of design ; but it would only lead 
the House and the public astray to suppose 
that such a separation could be admitted into 
any complete system of national education. 
It must be complete or not at all. In Eng- 
land it had been proved by experience that 
the lower classes were left so short a time in 
the primary schools that they had little time 
todo more than give the necessary religious 
instruction in the national schools, and as 
to trusting to the Sunday schools or the 
parents, they all knew there was no hope 
of anything effectual being done in those 
quarters, as to a very large proportion of 
the children of those classes. They had the 
evidence of the town of Manchester itself, 
and of the City missionaries, that the Sun- 
day schools were wholly inefficient as a 
national provision for their purpose. The 
gentlemen of whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man was the organ trusted to a model 
system introduced from the other side of 
the Atlantic. These gentlemen measured 
everything by the American model ; if it 
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fitted that model any proposition was good ; 
if it did not it must be rejected; in fact, 
they used the United States model as a 
sort of Procrustean bed, to which all 
propositions must be made to conform, 
They said that the denominational system 
had been tried in that country, and had 
failed, and that the secular system had 
superseded it. They said, also, that Ame- 
rica had continued to be a religious nation, 
in spite of the secular system of education, 
Now, first these gentlemen misrepresented 
the existing state of things, and then they 
drew wholly false inferences. The deno- 
minational system never really existed in 
any country but in England, and it was 
never known in England till about sixty 
years ago. As to the effects of the secu- 
lar system on the religious character of 
the nation, they had the conflicting testi- 
mony of two gentlemen upon that point: 
Mr. Tremenheere, on the one side, said 
that the secular system of education had 
proved fatal to the interests of religion ; 
Mr. Twistleton, on the other hand, was 
of a different opinion; but it must be 
borne in mind that what they saw of the 
religious character in America was not the 
effect of the secular system of education 
now existing, but the remains of that 
highly religious national education which 
had been first established by the Puritan 
fathers of New England. But, at all 
events, it was clear that the secular system 
was unpalatable to the English nation. It 
involved the destruction of the existing 
schools, and a very uncertain fate for the 
interests of religion. If, then, this sys- 
tem were impossible in England, there 
remained only the denominational plan, 
identical in principle with the voluntary, 
but more efficient in practical result, to be 
adopted. He could not but think that a 
simple proposition such as he now made to 
the House, of forming in a borough a local 
committee, to whom the ratepayers could 
pay over their contributions, and having 
nothing to do with the system of education 
to be taught, but simply as bankers re- 
ceiving the rates and paying them over, by 
a fixed regulation, to all existing schools, 
was more likely to be acceptable than any 
other proposition. He appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson) not to 
stand in the way of his own recorded opi- 
nions, that something in the nature of 
an education rate was necessary—not to 
deprive his constituents of what they 
wished for, and not to deprive the town 
of Manchester of the eredit of taking 
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the lead in this great question. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleague, and the hon. Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Cobden), 
how they could show their faces in Man- 
chester if they tried to obstruct his plan, 
and produced no counter-proposition of their 
own. He would also appeal to the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell), whether, having 
shown an inclination to deal with the sub- 
ject, he would now suffer the proposition 
he had the honour of bringing forward to 
be rejected. Would he reject his own off- 
spring, so brought back to his arms by the 
care of a foster parent? He would ask 
the noble Lord whether he was going to 
sanction the laying down of a general rule 
that no measure for the imposition of 
rates could ever be dealt with by any 
private Bill? Why, he had just allowed 
the Middlesex Magistrates to introduce a 
private Bill for rating their county for re- 
formatory schools. He might be told that 


it would be better to wait and see what 
was the nature of the Education bill whieh 
the Lord Advocate was about to bring in 
for Scotland; but was the principle of that 
Bill to be based upon the sentiment attri- 
buted to the Lord Advocate, that, rather 
than mathematics should not be taught at 


public schools Christianity should be ex- 
cluded? He defied hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to throw out the second reading of this 
Bill for the sake of an abstract proposi- 
tion, and at the same time to maintain 
their credit with the country, as sincere in 
their professed ardour for national educa- 
tion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it was 
his confirmed opinion that education, to 
be supported by public rates, was a sub- 
ject which ought not to be dealt with by 
a private Bill. He concurred with many 
of the remarks which had been made by 
the hon. Member for North Staffordshire 
as to the motives of the promoters of this 
measure. He believed they had acted 
from disinterested motives, and with a sin- 
cere desire to do some public benefit, and 
that they deserved well of the neighbour- 
hood in which they resided. But the ques- 
tion for that House to consider was, whe- 
ther they could deal with the subject of 
national education—a subject of high pub- 
lic policy upon which Parliament at pre- 
sent had pronounced no clear and definite 
opinion—by adopting the system of what 

Mr. Adderley 
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was called private legislation. He be. 
lieved it was an abuse of private legisla- 
tion to resort to it in connection with such 
a subject, and that it was never intended, 
as the forms of that House would show, 
that such matters as national education 
and constitutional reform should be intro- 
duced in the shape of a private Bill, which 
could not have the advantage of those full 
and deliberate Parliamentary discussions 
which public Bills necessarily had. He 
gave the hon. Member full credit for his 
zeal in the cause of education; but he 
must say he eould have wished him to 
have tried his legislative powers upon 
Staffordshire rather than upon Manchester 
and Salford. The hon. Gentleman, being 
the representative for North Staffordshire, 
came forward and proposed to educate by 
a special law the people of Manchester and 
Salford. He proposed to commit the 
House, in order to get that special law 
passed, first of all to what he called a 
principle of national education. Now, he 
(Mr. M. Gibson) asked, were the Govern- 
ment and the House prepared to commit 
themselves to a principle of national edu- 
cation by means of a private Bill? The 
hon. Member not only asked for a special 
law for the purpose of educating the people 
of Manchester, but he proposed to put a 
rate upon the inhabitants—to add con- 
siderably to the poor-rate—for the purpose 
of teaching all the various forms of reli- 
gion, and for carrying on a system of edu- 
cation which had been proved to be defec- 
tive. On the other side, he and his hon. 
Colleague eame forward as the representa- 
tives for Manchester, expressing, as they 
believed, the feelings of the great body of 
the ratepayers, inasmuch as they appeared 
there armed with the authority of an unani- 
mous vote of the corporation, who pro- 
tested against the scheme, and prayed that 
House not to pass it into law. Now, if 
the House agreed at all to pass a measure 
imposing rates upon a particular locality, 
it should only be on the ground that the 
measure was called for by the inhabitants 
of the district. Here they had the very 
reverse. The people of Manchester, speak- 
ing through the municipal council, opposed 
the measure altogether, and declared they 
would have none of it. If that House was 
prepared to deal with the subject of national 
edueation, it should in the first place de- 
cide upon the principle on whieh a national 
system should be based, and then, having 
adopted a broad and comprehensive reso- 
lution of that description, private Members 
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might bring in Bills relating to particular 
localities. The hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire had followed a course en- 
tirely different. He had brought in his 
private Bill in the first instance, before 
that House had expressed any opinion as 
to the principle on which a national sys- 
tem of education should be founded, and 
upon that had asked the House to come to 
a decision. Surely the House would never 
consent to deal with a great question of 
public policy in such a way as that. Sup- 
pose he brought in a Bill to enable a par- 
ticular town to adopt the vote by ballot— 
should he not be told that Parliament had 
not yet assented to the principle of the 
ballot, and that the secret vote was pro- 
perly a subject of public and not of private 
legislation ? It was not necessary for him 
to go into the merits of this Bill; he took 
his stand upon the principle that it would 
be inexpedient to make matters of general 
public policy still in dispute the subject of 
private legislation. He appealed to the 


right hon. Gentleman in the chair, whether 
this course would not be extremely inconve- 
nient? At present the hour between four 
and five o’clock was devoted to private Bills; 
but, if measures adopting publie principles 
not yet assented to by the House were in- 


troduced as private Bills, the debates upon 
them would supersede all other debates 
and set aside the general business of the 
House. The Bill of the hon. Gentleman 
had never appeared in the House before, 
but now it had jumped to a second read- 
ing. If it had been introduced as a pub- 
lic Bill, the hon. Gentleman must have 
asked for leave to bring it in, and would 
thereupon have been obliged to explain 
the provisions of the Bill. The hon, Gen- 
tleman said, he would consent to its being 
made a publie Bill. But here the question 
arose, could it be made a public Bill, or 
would the House suspend its Standing Or- 
ders, to meet the convenience of the hon. 
Member? Supposing the Bill was read a 
second time, it would be sent to a Select 
Committee, and counsel and agents would 
be heard on the preamble. What was the 
preamble of the Bill? The preamble was 
its principle—the principle upon which a 
national system of education in England 
was to be founded; and so they would have 
paid advoeates discussing, in a Select Com- 
mittee of that House, such questions as 
liberty of conscience and the propriety of 
teaching all forms of religion. Where were 
the precedents for such a course ? He knew 
of none. If the hon. Gentleman really 
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wished to deal with the question of national 
education, he should have asked leave to 
bring in a national measure, and so have 
given the House an opportunity of discuss- 
ing its principle in the ordinary way. The 
noble Lord the Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Lord J. Russell) had told them that 
he himself contemplated a measure of na- 
tional education, and Earl Granville, the 
President of the Council, was about to intro- 
duce a measure to provide for the education 
of destitute and pauper children. He trust- 
ed the House would, therefore, wait until 
they saw what kind of Bills the Govern- 
ment would submit, before they gave their 
sanction to the scheme of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Staffordshire, a scheme 
which was denounced in the petition of the 
corporation of Manchester as ill-timed and 
ancalled-for. That petition prayed the 
House to defer legislation upon this sub- 
ject until some general measure was pro- 
posed by the Government. They also re- 
presented that it was unreasonable to ex- 
pect them to incur a heavy and unneces- 
sary expenditure in opposing, before a 
Committee, a local Bill of this descrip- 
tion, in the principle of which other com- 
munities were equally interested. The 
unanimous opinion of the corporation was, 
that any measure which professed to deal 
with the subject of education should be of 
a general and not of a special or loca! eha- 
racter, and should be prepared by, and on 
the responsibility of, the Government. It 
was right, perhaps, that he should confirm 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman as to 
past proceedings in this matter. No doubt 
a private Bill was introduced some two 
years ago upon the same subject, and the 
objection that he now took, that it was 
not a fit subject to be dealt with in that 
way, was urged by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and, he believed, by other gentlemen of 
great experience. The [louse coneurred 
in opinion that it partook of the character 
of general public policy, and, instead of 
reading it a second time, appointed, not 
a Select Committee, but a Publie Commit- 
tee, to inquire into the general subject of 
education. He had the honour to be Chair- 
man of that Committee, and they made no 
report, beeause the members, he supposed, 
could not. agree upon any opinion on the 
evidence. Of course, the Committee not 
having reported, he could not express any 
other opinion but his own, and that was, 
that the measure then proposed, though 
different in many respects from the pre- 
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sent Bill, was extremely ill-adapted for the 
only localities to which it was proposed to 
apply it, that it would lead to great reli- 
gious rancour and bitterness, and give rise 
to questions very much of the character of 
church-rate controversies, because it pro- 
posed, in a community like Manchester, 
for the first time, to put Roman Catholic 
schools, Protestant schools, Jew schools, 
Church schools, denominational schools— 
at any rate, all who would permit them- 
selves to be so placed—upon the public 
rates of that locality. He felt that it 
would violate the conscientious convictions 
of vast numbers of persons, and he came 
to the conclusion, whatever scheme it 
might be desirable to introduce, the Man- 
chester and Salford local education scheme 
was not likely to give satisfaction. At the 
same time he felt, and he would repeat it 
again, that the gentlemen who had ex- 
pended so much money, and devoted so 
much time and labour to perfecting, as far 
as in them lay, that scheme, deserved the 
thanks of those who were anxious in the 
cause of education; and, although he con- 
scientiously differed from their policy, he 
gave them credit for their most disinte- 
rested exertions, and thought their labours 
would be productive of great good. He 
begged to move the Amendment of which 
he had given notice. 

Amendment proposed— 

“ To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words, ‘ Edu- 
cation to be supported by public rates is a subject 
which ought not to be dealt with by any private 
Bill,’ —instead thereof.” 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
not rise to enter into this discussion, but 
he understood the hon. Member (Mr. Ad- 
derley) to have made some observation on 
a sentiment supposed to have been ex- 

ressed by him—when or where he did not 
sera the subject of education. He 
understood it was said, he had declared that 
rather than mathematics should not be 
taught in public schools, he would prefer 
that Christianity itself should be excluded 
from them. As he had said, he did not 
know when it was supposed he had ex- 
pressed that sentiment, nor had the hon. 
Gentleman given any authority for making 
the statement, but he was quite sure it 
was totally inconsistent with every senti- 
ment he had ever entertained. He might 


possibly have said that rather than leave 
Mr, M. Gibson 
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the people in ignorance, he would teach 
them that on which no difference of opi- 
nion arose—that he would teach them 
what he could, rather than not teach them 
at all. Although this scheme by no means 
came up to his abstract idea of what an 
educational measure should be, he could 
not throw an obstacle in the way, by voting 
against the second reading. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he had rather 
put the matter as a question, and asked if 
that was a principle of the Lord Advo, 
eate’s own Bill on this subject? He had 
seen a statement to that effect, and would 
give the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the authority on which he made 
it—that he had seen it in Dr. Brice’s 
pamphlet. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
made no complaint against the hon. Mem- 
ber; but if such a statement was in Dr. 
Brice’s pamphlet, he could only say it was 
a complete perversion of his views on the 
subject of education. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he felt con- 
siderable difficulty as to the course which 
it was right to take on the present occa- 
sion. On the one hand, the Bill was appli- 
cable to one of the most populous eommu- 
nities of this country, the object being to 
remedy an admitted evil of the greatest 
magnitude, They had that Bill promoted 
by parties at a considerable sacrifice of 
time and expenditure of money, in confor- 
mity with the strict rules of that House, 
which bound them to proceed with it as a 
private Bill, if it was to be applicable only 
to Manchester; and he thought the parties 
entitled to the greatest credit, and to the 
gratitude of the country, for the laudable 
zeal they had evinced in this matter. On 
the other hand, he must confess the objec- 
tion to proceeding with it as a private 
Bill weighed very strongly on his mind. 
When they looked at the principle and pro- 
visions of the Bill, he thought it impossi- 
ble to allow it to remain in the category of 
ordinary private Bills, to be read a second 
time, to be referred to a Select Committee, 
and to be returned to the House merely to 
pass through the succeeding stages. It 
was impossible to look at the provisions of 
the measure and the evidence before the 
Committee of which the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) was 
chairman, without seeing that the principle 
involved, although professing to be applied 
only to Manchester and Salford, yet had 
general application —he would not say 
universal application, but general appli- 
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cation—to large populous municipal bo- 
roughs within this country; and the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the second read- 
ing, unconnected altogether with Man- 
chester himself, warned the House not to 
consider it as one of merely private or 
local application, and, whilst avoiding alto- 
gether any allusions to its particular adap- 
tation to Manchester, recommended the 
Bill as of general application in the princi- 
ple of which he was prepared to concur. 
He would tell the hon. Gentleman at once, 
he was also ready to concur in the principle 
of the measure. He was not now going to 
consider it on its merits ; but this he must 
say, that, having attended last Session the 
Committee on the general question of edu- 
cation, to which this and other schemes 
were referred, he was prepared, as at pre- 
sent informed, to support the Bill, if made 
of general application. It might not be 
the best abstract mode of supplying the 
want of education, if they were sitting 
down to devise a new theory; but, under 
present circumstances, it was the best mode 
that could be adopted, because the pro- 
posed scheme co-operated with the existing 
organisation of schools widely diffused 
throughout the country, bringing in local 
taxation, not to supersede the exertions 
of those who had devoted their time and 
money to supporting voluntary educa- 
tion, but to provide a fund to aid those 
voluntary efforts. At the same time he 
felt that the proposal of the hon. Gentle- 
man to refer the Bill to a Committee of 
the whole House, while it remained appli- 
cable only to Manchester, did not meet the 
objection. The reason why the House sent 
Bills of a strictly local nature to a Com- 
mittee upstairs, where counsel could be 
heard and evidence received, was, because 
it was impossible so to deal with them in a 
Committee of the whole House. In a Biil 
of this kind, if the principle was objection- 
able, Parliament might reject it at once; 
but if the principle was fully recognised, 
and the objection was to its application to 
a particular community, that could only be 
made before a Select Committec, in the 
way Parliament had decided such objec- 
tions should be made. If the Bill went to 
a Committee of the whole House, he was 
quite sure assertion would be met by asser- 
tion as to what were the opinions of the 
people of Manchester on this subject, with- 
out its being possible to ascertain the 
truth; indeed, after all the evidence be- 
fore the Committee last year, he was unable 
to satisfy himself whether the preponderat- 
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ing opinion was in favour of the scheme. 
There was one party who advocated volun- 
tary efforts, thought no legislation neces- 
sary, and objected to levying rates alto- 
gether—who told the Committee, and en- 
deavoured by witnesses to prove, that 
voluntary efforts were producing immense 
results, and would provide an adequate 
remedy for the want of education through- 
out the masses of the community. There 
were two other parties, the one advocating 
this scheme, the other what was called 
the national scheme, who agreed up to a 
certain point, but there widely diverged 
in opinion—who agreed in the statistics as 
to the deficiency of education, who agreed 
as to the cause of that deficiency, and who 
agreed that the remedy to be applied must 
be by local rates, either as a substitute 
for, or in aid of voluntary funds, but 
diverged when they came to the applica- 
tion of those funds; and he confessed he 
saw with regret, notwithstanding the time 
the Committee sat, no approximation to- 
wards an agreement of those parties, 
by giving up their extreme views and 
meeting on some common basis, on which 
they could join in recommending a Bill 
to Parliament. With these difficulties, 
being extremely unwilling to do or say 
anything in the slightest degree to de- 
prive Manchester of the benefit of the ex- 
ertions of those gentlemen, to whom too 
great praise could not be given, he at the 
same time felt it was very desirable some 
other course should be taken by which their 
object might be obtained, consistently with 
the proper forms of that House, and not 
only consistently with the forms of the 
House, but in a manner which would be 
more conducive to the general diffusion of 
the advantages of such a Bill than would 
otherwise be likely to be conferred upon 
the country. He should have been glad 
to have heard from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the course they would take on this 
subject. It was, no doubt, a very wise 
practice for Government not to take any 
part in merely local measures ; but this 
was an exceptional case, and he thought 
his noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) who 
had paid great attention to the subject of 
popular education, might, with great ad- 
vantage, suggest to the House the course 
he thought it expedient for them to take 
on the present occasion. The only sug- 


gestion he should make would be, that this 

subject should be dealt with in a public Bill 

ab initio, not a private Bill, only applicable 

to Manchester, but a general and permis- 
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sive Bill, embodying the principle of this 
measure, and, as in the case of the Baths 
and Washhouses Act, enabling a certain 
portion of the ratepayers to apply it to any 
particular locality, without coming to Par- 
liament for any fresh powers. If his noble 
Friend held out a hope that such a scheme 
would be taken up by the Government, 
or if the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Adderley), 
who seemed to be master of the subjcet, 
adopted the suggestion, he should certainly 
give it his cordial support, considering, as 
he did, that it would be unfair to get rid of 
the Bill altogether by merely declaring it 
ought not to be dealt with as a private Bill. 
With regard to the objection strongly urged 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Manchester, as to the opinion of the 
town council of Manchester, that had no 
weight whatever on his mind. That peti- 
tion did not refer to the merits of the Bill, 
but simply to the question whether it was 
public or private; and of that question 
he thought that House more competent to 
judge than the town council of Manchester. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he could not help 
feeling that Parliament was in a humi- 
liating position with respect to this great 
question of education. It was one which 
the Legislature must grapple with, and it 
was their duty to consider it promptly and 
fairly, and to come to its consideration in 
a proper spirit, prepared to make mutual 
concessions for the sake of attaining a great 
object. Sooner or later, he repeated, Par- 
liament must grapple with the question, 
which undoubtedly was one of considerable 
difficulty. The supporters of the present 
scheme, finding year after year that no 
general educational measure was brought 
in, tried to obtain one fer their own town. 
They brought in a Bill for the purpose, in 
accordance with the rules of Parliament, 
and were now told that the subject was not 
proper for a private Bill. They had con- 
sequently expended a great deal of money 
and time in carrying on the scheme, and it 
would certainly have been more honest and 
straightforward to have saved them this, 
and told them at the outset that the Bill, 
as a private Bill, would not be allowed to 
pass. It was not proposed to introduce a 
new system, but only to take up the sys- 
tem which was now supported out of the 
national funds; and if that system was 
wrong, they had no right to apply the na- 
tional funds in its support. The people of 
Manchester were an intelligent and spirited 
community, and were anxious to see among 
the working classes greater means of edu- 
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cation than existed in other parts of the 
country. When, therefore, the great body 
of the ratepayers came forward with a local 
measure, he thought it would be a derelic- 
tion of duty, if they turned them back upon 
a mere formal matter to wait until the ge- 
neral measure of the Government was pre- 
sented. He felt it his duty to do every- 
thing to assist them in their laudable object. 
They did not ask for assistance out of the 
public funds, and their request ought to 
be attended to. He quite agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) that the 
opinion of the town council ought not to 
have any weight with that House, seeing 
that they were not elected with reference 
to education. There might be peculiar 
circumstances in Manchester to render a 
particular measure necessary, and if the 
principle were a good one, it was not a 
fair objection that the Bill only applied to 
one town. The education of the humbler 
classes was the most important object which 
could engage the attention of Parliament. 
In communities such as those of our large 
manufacturing towns, where and how could 
the children of the working classes have a 
proper education? Yet those classes, by 
their toil and labour, created all the wealth 
of these communities, and were fairly en- 
titled to expect that some care should be 
taken as to the education of their children. 

Mr. G. E. H. VERNON thought that 
one of the arguments of the right hon. 
Member for Manchester told against him- 
self. The Member for Manchester said 
that where an attempt to introduce a pub- 
lie measure had failed, it was absurd to 
bring in a private Bill. He (Mr. Vernon) 
would say that the failure of the attempt 
to introduce a general measure was a strong 
reason for the introduction of a local Bill. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Warwick- 
shire, whose zeal in this matter could not 
be too highly commended, had stated that 
40,000 ratepayers were in’ favour of a 
measure of this kind. The necessity for 
doing something for the moral training of 
the children in Manchester was patent and 
obvious to all who had ever made it their 
business to inquire into the condition of 
that city. He (Mr. Vernon) had had no 
intention of speaking on this question, but, 
thinking that they ought to give effect to 
the earnest efforts which were made to. ap- 
ply a remedy to an admitted evil, he had 
risen on the spur of the moment to tender 
his support to the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. WIGRAM said, that if he agreed 
with the Bill in its principles and details 
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he should support it, and he should not 
deprive Manchester of an important mea- 
sure on the mere technical objection that 
the Bill ought to be dealt with as a public 
Bill. But it was impossible to treat the 
Bill as a mere private Bill, and so read it 
a second time, without considering the 
principles involved in it; more especially 
impossible for this reason, that they could 
not but be aware, if this Bill was passed, 
it would become a great public precedent 
for the large towns throughout the coun- 
try. If the principle was one of which 
he could approve, he should vote for send- 
ing it to a Select Committee, to see if it 
could be adopted in Manchester; but if 
it contained that of which he could not 
approve, he would not send it to a Com- 
mittee at all. The important question was, 
whether the principle was a good one 
They had now existing an extended system 
of public education, which everybody knew 
had conferred great benefits on this coun- 
try. He believed that in the last thirty 
years the amount of education had risen 
from 1 in 17 to 1 in 8. That system, too, had 
conferred great benefits without disturbing 
the peace of a single family, had worked 
in perfect unanimity with the feelings of 
the people, and produced no unkind rivalry 
between schools established by members of 
the Church of England and by Dissenters. 
He said, then, whatever they did, in any 
measure of education they introduced, they 
should beware of deranging a system which 
had effected so much, and of disturbing that 
spirit of peace which so happily prevailed. 
He doubted much whether it was possible 
ever to introduce into this country a sys- 
tem for supporting education by common 
rates which would not interfere with the 
existing harmony, and he would beg the 
right hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
M. Gibson) to bear in mind that that large 
class of the people who took a deep interest 
in religion, would strongly object to all rates 
for supporting any system which did not 
combine with it religious instruction. Now, 
so far from promoting the present system, 
this was a Bill which must destroy it. The 
framers of this measure conceived truly 
that, if they introduced their proposed sys- 
tem, it must be a part of it, that every 
school which received the benefit of the 
rate should be a common school, open to 
every inhabitant of the town to send his 
children to it. But it was perfectly well 
known that the great body of existing 
schools were supported by parties who as- 
sisted the poorer classes in educating their 
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children religiously. The schools of the 
National Society required them to be edu- 
eated in the principles of the Established 
Church. The schools of the British and 
Foreign Society required that Christian 
principles and the Scriptures should be 
taught in them. Well, but the religious 
principle of all the existing schools would 
be subverted by this Bill. For, in order 
that all the schools aided from the rate 
might be common schools, the 45th clause 
was introduced, and that clause provided 
that no school should have the benefit of 
the local rate that made any distinctive 
religious creed an essential of their school. 
[Mr. AppERLEY: No, no.] But it was so: 
the clause would have this effect. To give 
an illustration: Where a Christian school 
was established by Christian people who 
wished the children to be instructed in 
their views of Christianity, should the 
school take the benefit of the rate, and 
a Mormonite, residing in the place and 
having, therefore, a right to send his child 
there, objects to their teaching his child 
Christianity, unless Christianity was sur- 
rendered that school could not partake of 
the benefit of the rate. He defied any one 
to say that was not the effect of the clause. 
Now that was the clause on which the 
whole Bill hinged. In order that every 
school should be a common school, that all 
the population should have the right to 
send their children, any parent was to 
be allowed to prohibit the teaching of any 
distinctive religious creed to his child. That 
principle was a necessary part of this Bill, 
and it must deprive of the benefit of the 
rate that great body of schools which 
considered religious instruction an essen- 
tial part of their system. The probable 
consequence would be that the schools 
would be ruined. He wished to call atten- 
tion to another very important clause of 
this Bill, which he regarded as most objec- 
tionable. The framers of the measure, 
knowing that the National Schools were 
all subject to a trust that the children com- 
mitted to their care should be educated 
according to the principles of the Church 
of England, and that other schools were 
bound by like trusts, and that their con- 
ductors would consequently be bound to 
say, ‘‘ We will not take assistance from the 
rates upon the terms on which it is offer- 
ed,’’ proposed, by the 37th clause, that no 
trustees or managers of any schools should, 
by placing such schools in union with the 
Committee appointed under the Bill, be 
deemed by any court of law or equity 
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to have committed a breach of trust. He 
thought that one of the most objectionable 
provisions ever attempted to be introduced 
into an Act of Parliament. Here were 
schools founded on certain trusts, which 
required that the children should be edu- 
cated on religious principles, to which the 
subscribers never would have contributed 
but on those principles; and yet the major 
part of the trustees were to be authorised 
to put them into connection with this new 
system by which they would be bound to 
receive children, and, if the parents re- 
quired it, withhold any distinctive religious 
teaching. He would earnestly concur in 
any measure which should steer through 
the difficulties involved in the subject, but 
he could not support this Bill, involving 
these grave violations of principle; and, 
objectionable as it was to throw the Bill 
out by the terms of a Resolution in which 
he could not say that he entirely agreed, 
yet, if a division were taken, he should 
certainly vote in opposition to the second 
reading. 

Mr. HUME said, this debate showed 
the vast importance of this question being 
taken up by the Government, in order, if 
possible, to remove the difficulties with 
which it was surrounded. He could also 
add his testimony to that of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had last spoken as 
to the great progress education had made 
in this country during the last thirty years; 
but its present state ought to point out to 
the Government that the existing system 
could not provide that general education 
which was now required. Something was 
wanted to make the system more general, 
and the Government must undertake to lay 
down such principles and rules as they 
thought would be generally applicable to 
the community. He was, therefore, dis- 
posed to agree with the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir G. Grey) with his view of the 
question. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Wigram) had alluded to the 
great obstacle to the spread of educa- 
tion in the necessity for teaching religion ; 
and he (Mr. Hume) believed that they 
would never overcome that difficulty, un- 
less the Government laid down rules for 
secular education, without interfering with 
religious classes. He thought that educa- 
tion ought to be general—that it ought to 
be secular—giving to the schoolmaster the 
schoolmaster’s peculiar duty, and leaving 
the duty of the clergy to be discharged by 
the clergy themselves. They ought not to 


impose upon the schoolmaster the double 
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task of teaching the rudiments of educa- 
tion and the rudiments of religion at one 


and the same time. He thought that the 
giving secular education was the only way 
of putting an end to these never-ending 
contentions which prevailed among reli- 
gious sects. He was further of opinion 
that education ought to be provided by 
means of a public rate upon the whole pro- 
perty of the country. He held it to be as 
imperative a duty to educate our children 
as to relieve their physical wants. The 
law would not allow that any individual 
should starve—it provided against that 
by the imposition of a rate; and was it 
not equally important, nay, was it not 
more important—that they should provide 
the means of training them and of im- 
planting in their minds those proper prin- 
ciples which education only could impart, 
in order to protect their own property, in 
order to protect their own persons, and to 
render every individual born and brought 
up in the State capable of properly per- 
forming his duties as a citizen? At pre- 
sent our people grew up utterly incapable 
of performing properly even the most or- 
dinary public duties, and yet the law cast 
such duties upon them. He did therefore 
most earnestly entreat Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, as he had never ceased to do for 
the last twenty-five or thirty years, during 
which he had been an active supporter of 
the Lancasterian system, to bring forward 
a measure which would put an end to the 
existing difficulties, and give our popula- 
tion the benefit, not of instruction in read- 
ing and writing merely, but of that in 
which he should have infinitely more con- 
fidence, a real and effective training. By 
neglecting to do this they were doing a 
great injury to the State, for as matters 
now stood we were bringing up a nation of 
ignorant individuals open to all the tempta- 
tions of vice and crime; and the result 
was, that our prisons were filled with 
criminals, whose offences might be traced 
in a very great degree to their not having 
been properly trained in their youth. [le 
did therefore entreat the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) not to allow a measure of this 
kind to pass, but to propose a general mea- 
sure, which should meet at once the diffi- 
culties of the question, and should be ap- 
plicable, not only to Scotland, with which 
it was, he understood, proposed to deal, 
but to this country also. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, 
I have been asked several times in the 
course of this discussion to state what is 
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my view with respect to the question which 
is now before the House. I am, Sir, about 
to comply with that request, although I am 
afraid that my view will not be of much 
use to the House in guiding it to a decision 
upon this subject. It seems to me that 
there are difficulties insuperable with re- 
spect to the proposition which is now before 
us. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) 
who brings forward this Bill is entitled, I 
think, to great credit for having under- 
taken that task. Still more credit is due 
to those gentlemen in Manchester who 
have gone on, year after year, bestowing 
great labour and much of their time in en- 
deavouring to bring to perfection a scheme 
of education which might be for the benefit 
of the community, and especially for the 
benefit of the poor of that city. Sir, I 
am sorry to think that the forms of this 
House should interpose any difficulties in 
the way of accomplishing so laudable a 
desire. But it is evident, in the first 
place, that if the society or association 
who are the promoters of this Bill had 
taken what appears to be the natural 
course, and attempted to introduce it as a 
public Bill, they would at once have been 
stopped; that you, Sir, would have inter- 
posed your authority, and would have 
stated that the provisions of the measure 
being applicable to Manchester alone—it 
being a measure for the education of the 
people of Manchester, and not in any way 
extending to any other part of the country 
—it could not be permitted to be proceeded 
with as a public measure. Then, Sir, it 
having been introduced as a private Bill, 
I must confess I think that the resolution 
of my right hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson), 
‘“* That education to be supported by public 
rates is a subject which ought not to be 
dealt with by any private Bill,’’ is, in it- 
self, an abstract proposition which the 
House ought not to support. It seems to 
me that if the members of any commu- 
nity are satisfied that there would be great 
difficulty in carrying any general measure 
applicable to the whole country, and that 
the order, the morality, and the welfare of 
their own community would be pronroted 
by a Bill allowing them to raise rates for 
the maintenance of a system of education, 
the House, I think, ought not to interpose 
any obstacle to their obtaining that object. 
But, Sir, the difficulty here is, that the 
community of Manchester are not agreed 
in reference to the merits of this scheme, 
and this appears to me to be the real ob- 
jection to proceeding with the Bill, The 
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objection of the dissentients is, certainly, 
put in this form—that they do not think 
that the question should be dealt with by a 
private Bill; but the obvious meaning of 
the objectors is, that they do not think 
that they ought to be obliged to enter into 
the details of this Bill, or to oppose it, in 
whole or in part, at their own private ex- 
pense, but that the measure, if brought for- 
ward at all, ought not to be applicable to 
Manchester alone. Now, if the commu- 
nity of Manchester -generally had said, 
‘© We want a Bill of this sort; we think 
that it would be a great benefit to Man- 
chester ; the number of those who are op- 
posed to it is very small; will you allow us 
to vote some of our own money, to be 
raised by rates among ourselves, to pur- 
poses of education ?””—I should have been 
one of the last persons to prevent their 
having that measure. But a resolution has 


‘been passed unanimously by the town 


council, representing the ratepayers of 
Manchester, and requesting, in effect, that 
the House will not proceed with the mea- 
sure. Now, Sir, with respect to the mea- 
sure itself I do not wish to enter into 
details, because I think the details, if it 
were a public measure, might be subject to 
any amendment or improvement that might 
be suggested; but I confess that I see, 
with respect to one part of the measure, 
very great difficulties. I allude particu. 
larly to that part of it to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Wigram) 
has referred. The present system on which 
this Bill professes to be founded is a very 
intelligible system. Each religious deno- 
mination—the Established Church, the 
Protestant Dissenters, the British and Fo- 
reign School Society, and the Roman Ca- 
tholic Association—all in their several de- 
grees have founded schools, have contri- 
buted their own money to the support of 
those schools, have laid down their own 
rules of management, and have appointed 
persons of their own communions to con- 
duct them from time to time, and to take 
care that those rules of management are 
not infringed. This being done, the Go- 
vernment and the Legislature have stepped 
in, and have said, ‘‘ As you are agreed in 
your general system of education, and as 
you support that system with your own 
money, we will contribute such sums from 
time to time as will enable you to improve 
the character of the education you give, 
and to perform the better the task which 
you have undertaken for yourselves, and 
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we will provide for a general inspection of 
your schools, in order that you may be able 
to raise them to the height of the very 
best-conducted schools in this country.” 
This system you may call an imperfect 
system. It is not such as any one, laying 
down a theory of national education, would 

ropose as the best that could be devised ; 
but it is a very intelligible system, it is-a very 

ractical system, and it is a system which, 
. experience, has been found to extend the 
amount of education, and to improve its 
character in & very great degree. But ac- 
cording to this Bill, as I understand it, 
the ratepayers are, by means of a Board 
which they are to establish under the mea- 
sure, to undertake to pay the whole expense 
of the schools. They are to become free 
schools, and they are likewise, one and all, 
to be obliged to admit persons as pupils, 
who do not conform to the rules, with re- 
spect to religious teaching which the seve- 
ral managers have laid down by the diffe- 
rent religious communities. Still it is pro- 
posed to be provided, that the schools shall 
continue under the same management as 
heretofore. Now, it seems to me that 


there will be great difficulty in carrying 
out that system. I can understand that 
men may devote themselves with great 


satisfaction to the management of schools, 
to the funds of which they have contri- 
buted their 1U., or 2/., or 5/., or 101. every 
year. I can understand their saying, 
** We have founded these schools in con- 
junction with some of our neighbours who 
agree with us in opinion.’”” Whether they 
be members of the Church of England, or 
Dissenters, or whatever else they may be, 
I can understand their saying, ‘‘ We are 
agreed as to the rules by which these 
schools are to be governed, and we will 
attend them from week to week, and from 
month to month, to see that they are 
perfectly conducted according to that sys- 
tem which we conscientiously believe to be 
the best ;”’ but when you say that these 
persons shall no longer contribute their 
money, and that the rules which they have 
laid down as the best shall be open, in 
particular cases, to exceptions, it seems 
to me that they will cease to take the in- 
terest which they have taken hitherto— 
that they will cease to perform from week 
to week that duty of superintendence which 
is now a labour of love—and that you will, 
therefore, no longer be able to depend on 
their continued attention to the manage- 
ment of the schools. It appears to me, 
Sir, therofore, that, upon that part of the 
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subject, there would be great difficulty in 
carrying out the very laudable object in 
view. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Morpeth (Sir G. Grey) has suggested 
that a permissive Bill might be introduced, 
in the nature of a public Bill, to permit 
committees to set up schools according to 
one system, or according to several sys- 
tems. Well, Sir, if there is a desire in 
Manchester to establish schools of that 
kind, I think that such a measure would 
be better—seeing the objection made by 
the town council—than urging any further 
progress in the Bill before the House. I 
am afraid it will be long before we shall be 
able to realise anything like a national 
system of education, in which there shall 
be anything like uniformity. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume) appears to think that there is no 
difficulty in the matter which might not 
easily be got rid of by a very simple exer- 
cise of the powers of the Government. 
He says, that if the Government would 
only make up its mind to such a system as 
he proposed, for the establishment of 
schools for secular education over the whole 
country, leaving the religious teaching to 
the clergy, and to the ministers of the 
different denominations, the question might 
be settled at once. I think, in the first 
place, that there would be great objections, 
on the part of this House, to entertain such 
a proposal; and I think, in the second place, 
that even if this House could be induced 
to assent to such a scheme, there would be 
great repugnance on the part of the coun- 
try to adopt it. Sir, I have never been 
able to persuade myself that that secular 
scheme, which seeks tu get rid of the reli- 
gious difficulty, would be suited to the peo- 
ple of this country, or that we should be 
acting in conformity with our duty in en- 
deavouring to promote it. It seems to me 
that religion is a thing not apart from, but 
connected with, secular instruction, and 
that it is one of the very first things which, 
in teaching the poor of this country, you 
ought to teach, because by so doing you 
will be teaching them what they are to do 
in their progress through life; and if you 
instruct them simply in reading and writ- 
ing, in geography, and history, and arith- 
metic—if you do not tell them what their 
duty is—if you do not make them under- 
stand the obligations which they owe to 
God and man—you do not perform the of- 


| fice you have undertaken, and leave the 


work of education incomplete. I think 
the notion that one part of this work may 
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be left to the schoolmaster, and the other 
to the clergyman or minister, is a very un- 
practical one. It is impossible that the 
clergy, or the ministers of any other de- 
nomination, can have time, without be- 
coming schoolmasters themselves, to at- 
tend daily at the school, and to give the 
sort of instruction which is contemplated. 
I see, therefore, not only great difficulty, 
but great objection, to the introduction 
of such a plan. It has been stated, that 
there are three systems of education—the 
voluntary, the denominational, and the se- 
cular, at present before the country; and 
that the selection and adoption of any one 
of these systems would get over the diffi- 
culty. But every one of these plans is full 
of difficulties of its own. The denomina- 
tional plan is subject to many difficulties, 
which are hardly got over even in the plan 
at present entertained, of giving grants 
of public money; and when you come 
to impose a compulsory rate, you will 
find those difficulties increased tenfold. 
I will put the case of a parish where 
the inhabitants are chiefly Churchmen, 
or where the Dissenters are not so nu- 
merous as to justify the establishment of a 
separate school on their own account. In 
that case what are you todo? Are you 


to establish a school according to the Na- 
tional plan, in which every child is required 
to go to church and to learn the cate- 


chism? Would the Dissenter not think it 
hard to be required to contribute by a rate 
to the maintenance of the school under 
such circumstances as these? Then, 
again, there are a number of Roman Ca- 
tholics in the country, whose opinions 
would hardly be satisfied unless separate 
schools for Roman Catholic children were 
established ; and, on the other hand, there 
are a great many Protestants to whose 
feelings it would be very repugnant to pay 
rates for the support of Roman Catholic 
schools, The difficulties, indeed, are so 
numerous that I might occupy some time 
in stating them, but I only wish it to be 
understood that it is not from mere neglect 
upon the part of the Government that the 
difficulties laid in the way of the settlement 
of this question have not been removed, 
and that there are really grave reasons 
why we should pause before we attempt to 
introduce and to carry out such a system 
as that to which I have referred. Before 
I sit down, I wish to say that I have been 
misapprehended with respect to something 
that I said on a former occasion on the 
subject of education in Scotland. What 1 
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said was that it was absolutely necessary 
to legislate upon that subject; that a Bill 
would be introduced by my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Lord Advocate, and 
that an opportunity would be afforded for 
ascertaining the opinion of the House, on 
the discussion which would take place upon 
it. Idid not say that I should be prepared 
to recommend the extension of the same 
measure to England, because a plan which 
might be very suitable for one country 
might be very unsuitable for the other. 
The result, therefore, to which I come is 
this. I think that the House can hardly, 
in the face of the strong protest against 
the passing of a private Bill upon this sub- 
ject on the part of the town council of 
Manchester, put the people of Manchester 
to the expense of going before a Com- 
mittee. I think there is a great deal of 
good in this Bill, and that it is a most 
praiseworthy attempt, but I think we must 
pause some time before any general and 
uniform system of education can be suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he 
must express his dissent from the observa- 
tions of the noble Lord on the subject of 
secular education. He thought it quite 
possible that secular education might be 
given to persons holding different religious 
views; for there might be many religious 
differences which would not affect secular 
education in any degree whatever. He re- 
gretted, therefore, that the noble Lord 
should have put forward this argument at 
a time when the eyils resulting from a de- 
ficiency of educational means were so gene- 
rally felt and acknowledged. He trusted 
he might not be misunderstood. Nobody 
had a higher sense of the importance of 
religious education than himself; but, in 
the first place, he thought that religious 
education must be a domestic education ; 
and, in the next place, he believed that 
the experience of our public schools con- 
firmed him in that opinion—that it must 
be received in the home of the parent in 
order to be of any practical value. The 
argument of the noble Lord was this—that 
the Government would not plough the 
ground and render it fit to receive seed 
until they knew what seed was to be 
thrown into it; whereas his argument 
was, that they ought at once to plough it 
and prepare it, and then it would be ready 
to receive seed at any time. His opinion 
was strongly in favour of the second read- 
ing of this Bill, and he thought the House 
would be doing an injustice if it refused to 
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vote it. What were the arguments by 
which it was opposed? The evil was ad- 
mitted. It was admitted, also, that Man- 
chester was a place where increased means 
of education were required; but the Bill 
was opposed on one side of the House be- 
cause it was introduced by a Member for 
Staffordshire instead of a Member for 
Manchester, and on the other side because 
it was said some form of the House stood 
in the way of its progress. He should, 
however, vote for the second reading, be- 
cause he thought that reasons so trivial as 
these ought not to stand between the Le- 
gislature and the application of a remedy 
to an admitted evil. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, that his main ob- 
jection to the Bill was its tending to esta- 
blish, to prolong, and to extend what he 
considered a highly inefficient system of 
education. He should eare little if the 
education of the people could be promoted 
by the Legislature, whetherit were done by 
public or by private Bill; but in case of 
its being attempted by private Bill, he 
thought two requisites were quite essen- 
tial: one was, that the system proposed 
should be acceptable in the locality to which 
it was to be applied; the other, that it 
should be sound in principle, and of such a 
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did not stand foremost in their estimation. 
The object of this Bill was to extend the 
denominational system —a system which 
was utterly incapable of realising the advan- 
tages of a thoroughly national education. 
They were told that the people of this 
country were religious, and that their incli- 
nations led to favour an education which 
bore a religious character. No doubt this 
was so; but did any man’s religious feel- 
ing lead him to desire an education which 
should bear the impress of a religion which 
he might believe to be erroneous and per- 
nicious? Did the religion of the Trinita- 
rian lead him to desire to establish what he 
deemed the Unitarian blasphemy? Did 
the religion of the Unitarian incline him 
to support an education which would ad- 
vance what he sometimes called the Trini- 
tarian idolatry? Did it incline the members 
of a Protestant community to be rated to 
establish the worship of the Virgin, or the 
Catholic to be taxed for the support of 
what he regarded as the fatal Protestant 
schism? No man’s religion could go that 
length; and he could imagine no man who 
could really wish to endow religious schools 
of every sort and kind, going beyond the 
bounds of orthodoxy, beyond the bounds of 
heresy, beyond the bounds of even Chris- 


nature as that House would be ready to | tianity itself, to whatever was called reli- 
adopt with respect to the country at large. | gion by any set of people, however wild in 
Now, as to the acceptability of this Bill in| fanaticism, however gross in superstition, 
the locality to which it especially referred, | and applying public rates to the support of 


he knew, as a Member of the Committee | that system? What had the existing sys- 
which had sat upon this subject, that there | tem in this country done for the people ? 
were a great number of persons in Man- | Its effect was scarcely perceptible in the 
chester who had devoted themselves in a) state of our gaols, except that it gave us 
most exemplary manner to a consideration | criminals who had been to school, instead 
of the state of things which formed the | of criminals who had not. It was far 
foundation of the measure, and who be-| otherwise in Ireland, where an admirable 
lieved that they had found in it an appro- | system had been established, which, with- 
priate remedy. He cordially joined in the | out neglecting religion, recognised the 
praise which had been bestowed upon the | necessity of that intellectual development 
individuals from whom the measure ema-/and that general knowledge which made 
nated, but he could not forget that there religion all the more valuable, when intro- 
was also another party in Manchester who | duced into the mind. Education was de- 
had bestowed time and pains and expense sired as a barrier against crime; the prison 
upon this subject, whose intentions were returns, up to the latest dates, would show 
equally good, and whose zeal was equally | how utterly it had failed, as now conducted 
honourable, and who had preceded in their | in this country, to construct that barrier. 
exertions the parties who had originated | It was destined to prepare the population 
this measure. He thought that they were | for the duties of life, yet of the 300,000 
entitled to praise as well as the other party, | persons who were married last year no 
and that it would ill become that House to | fewer than 117,000 could not write, and 
give a triumph to one class over the other, | were obliged to indicate their names on the 


and to subject those whom, after all, the The fact 

majority of the people of Manchester would 

be most probably inclined to support, to be 

rated for the support of a system which 
Mr, J. G. Phillimore 


marriage register by a cross. 
was that it was felt, under the present 
system, that there was scarcely time 
enough to teach the children religion, and 
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the result was that they were taught little, 
and that the value of the religious teach- 
ing was impaired, because it was not ac- 
companied by a corresponding training of 
the intellectual power, and by the forma- 
tion of the general character. He would 
invite the attention of the Government, 
not to either of the systems alluded to by 
the noble Lord, but to a fourth, which was 
worth them all. It was proposed by the 
Bishop of Ossory, who suggested that the 
Government should send inspectors to the 
different schools to estimate the number of 
pupils who were properly instructed in a 
certain course of sound secular teaching, 
and should remunerate the teachers accord- 
ingly, having nothing further to do with 
the management of the schools, but leaving 
them to be purely secular, or as religious 
as the managers might please, open to all 
or exclusive to the Church, or to any par- 
ticular denomination. None would admit 
more readily than he that religion was a 
vital part of education, but, at the same 
time, he affirmed that it was a part with 
which Government and local rates could 
have nothing to do. The schoolmaster 


would, at best, make but a very imperfect 
religious teacher, and this imperfect teach- 
ing he would be substituting for that sort 


of work which he was able to perform with | 


credit to himself and advantage to the 


community. On these grounds he could | 


not vote for the second reading of the Bill, 
and he thought the Heuse should not let it 
go beyond the present stage. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
must, at the outset of his remarks, express 
his very deep dissatisfaction at the speech 
which he had heard that evening from the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell); and he 
must at the same time, also, express his 
regret that the noble Lord had left the 
House in the midst of a most interesting 
discussion on the great subject of the edu- 
eation of the people, brought before Par- 
liament for the first, and perhaps the only, 
time during the present Session. He could 
not forbear from saying that the noble 
Lord would have done no more than his 
duty had he remained present to listen to 
the expression of their opinions by the 
different Members of that House. When, 
indeed, he looked at the state of the Trea- 
sury benches, and when he beheld the Go- 
vernment so neglectful of the pressing and 
important question under discussion, as 
not to be represented by a single Member 
of the Cabinet, he thought he might re- 
ceive it as a remarkable proof of the per- 
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fect carelessness with which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were disposed to regard the ques- 
tion of education during the present Ses- 
sion. He did not care one iota whether 
the Bill was a public or a private Bill, but 
he did care very greatly for its contents 
and its principles; and he did hope that a 
Bill so important in its objects, and so 
legitimate in its principles, would not be 
pushed on one side by a petty dispute as to 
whether it ought to be considered a public 
Bill or private Bill, according to the forms 
of Parliament; and he did think that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson), the mover of 
the Amendment, had been long enough in 
Parliament to know that by the rules of 
the Honse a Bill which was local in its 
character, and which sought by local means 
only to effect its objects, could only be in- 
troduced as a private Bill. On this ground, 
therefore, no complaint could be urged 
against the promoters of the Bill, for 
everything had been done by them in 
the frankest and fairest manner; and 
if the House would read the Bill a se- 
cond time in its present form, they would 
in all its future stages proceed with it as 
a public Bill, Now what was the princi- 
ple of the measure? Why, that education 
ought to be universal — that education 
ought to be religious; but, at the same 
time, that that religious teaching should 
be conducted upon the fairest and most 
tolerant principles. On that account he 
was prepared to give the Bill his most 
unhesitating and cordial approbation, and 
he considered that, without exception, it 
was the most important measure upon the 
great question of education ever yet sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons. But it 
acquired tenfold importance from the ex- 
traordinary part which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had taken with respect to the 
question. For when they took office last 
year they held out education—and, in his 
opinion, most correctly and justly so—as 
the grand requirement of the age; they 
held it out as the great object for which 
they wished to provide. Well, following 
out their professions, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment introduced a Bill to provide for 
the education of the country generally ; 
but their Bill was never even carried 
to a second reading. The Bill which 
they were now discussing after it came 
out from the hands of the Select Com- 
mittee— 

Mr. BRIGHT: It never was before a 
Select Committee at all. 
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Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Well, after 
your Committee had done discussing it. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: The Bill to 
which allusion had been made was not the 
present one, which had never gone before 
a Select Committee at all, and the Com- 
mittee was a general Committee upon the 
general question of education in Manches- 
ter and Salford. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
quite aware of all that; but the right hon. 
Gentleman knew that he himself in 1852 
moved its postponement, that the Com- 
mittee sat all that year, that it sat again 
last year, and the Bill was hung up pend- 
ing the promise of the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) that his Bill would in the mean- 
time come to a second reading—a feat, 
however, which was never accomplished. 
This year, however, the noble Lord had 
informed them that the great requirement 
of the age in reference to which he was 
prepared to legislate last year was quite 
overlooked in this, but that instead he 
would bring forward a Reform Bill, which 
nobody wanted, and which, as it now turned 
out, nobody cared for. They were, for- 
sooth, to have a fanciful device for repre- 
senting a minority, instead of a Bill pro- 
viding education for the thousands of ig- 
norant people throughout the country for 
whom education was most desirable. He 
could not help expressing his surprise, or 
rather his disapprebation, that when the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Mor- 
peth (Sir G. Grey), entering very fairly 
into the question, said that it was a very 
insignificant point whether the Bill was 
a public or private one, and then called 
upon the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) per- 
sonally to take the Bill up and make it a 
public Bill, applicable to all England— 
that the noble Lord, instead of responding 
to the application, only turned his back 
upon the House, and said that there could 
be no difficulty in the promoters embody- 
ing the Bill in a public one. He certainly 
had hoped that the Government would have 
undertaken to make it themselves a public 
measure. The measure before the House 
was of enormous importanee to Manchester 
and Salford, but doubly important when 
regarded as the model from which we were 
to adopt the principle on which our other 
populous districts were to be educated. 
The noble Lord had dwelt much on the 
advantages of the present system of 
education. Now, the question which 
that House had to determine was whether 
the present system met the demands 
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which existed in the country? He 
thought it was perfectly clear that it did 
not. Indeed, he believed it would be ad- 
mitted that they had no system of educa- 
tion deserving the name of a national sys- 
tem. Nor was it worthy of this country to 
be lagging behind the rest of the world on 
such a subject, and to be without a system 
adequate to the wants of its swarming po- 
pulation. It was true the voluntary prin- 
ciple had its advocates, and it seemed to 
him, from what fell from the noble Lord, 
that he was willing to trust mainly to it, 
as was also the case with his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Wigram). His hon. Friend 
had said that the present system had con- 
ferred and was conferring great benefits on 
the country. No doubt that was true, and 
they were indebted to it for a very much 
larger amount of education than the coun- 
try had previously enjoyed. But consider- 
ing all the statistics of the question the 
conviction was inevitable, that whatever 
might be the merits of the voluntary sys- 
tem, or whatever amount of good it had 
achieved, it was quite inadequate to meet 
the demands of the population, and the re- 
quirements of the country. He must here 
ask permission of the House to allude to a 
statement which he (Sir J. Pakington) had 
made at a very large and interesting meet- 
ing held at Birmingham not long ago in 
reference to reformatory institutions, for 
several attacks had appeared against him 
in the public press for his statistical state- 
ments regarding the extent of education 
in this country. He had on that occasion 
stated, and gave his authority for the fact 
—that of Mr. Keith Johnson—that the 
total numbers receiving education in this 
country did not exceed 1 in 12 of the po- 
pulation, In his statistical tables on the 
subject of education that well-known gen- 
tleman based his statement on the con- 
sideration that 1 in 6 of the population 
ought to be receiving education, and that 
was the case in Prussia, as well as in 
Switzerland, Baden, in Wurtemburg, and 
Denmark. In Sweden, Norway, three 
provinces of Holland, and five departments 
of the east of France, 1 in 64; in Bava- 
ria, 1 in 7; Austria, 1 in 9; Belgium and 
France generally, 1 in 10; Scotland, 1 in 
11; whilst in England and Ireland the pro- 
portion was only 1 in 12, And what was 
the state of education in the United States 
of America? That in the north-eastern 
states, such as Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, it was 1 in 
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6, and in Vermont and Rhode Island, 1 in 
7; in Delaware, 1 in 9; North Carolina, 1 
in 10; and Georgia and Louisiana, 1 in 12. 
So that England and Ireland were only 
on a par with the lowest slave States of 
America. That was a statement which 
Dr. Guthrie had laid before a Committee 
of the House of Commons last year; and 
though that statement, ~in reference to 
England and Ireland, might be somewhat 
exaggerated, still he would ask, was the 
state of England and Ireland in this respect 
what it ought to be? According to the 
returns of the Registrar General, what did 
they find? That while, out of a population 
of 18,000,000, 2,100,000 were stated to 
be on the school books—that is, about 83, 
or nearly one-ninth of the population—only 
1,750,000, or one-tenth, were known to 
attend school. Now, surely those figures 
proved that something ought to be done 
beyond the voluntary system. And he had 
himself, therefore, come to the conclusion, 
though reluctantly and with hesitation, that, 
at least in the case of the populous districts 
of England, resort must be had to an edu- 
cational rate. Whether, however, it would 
be necessary to do so in the rural districts 
was another question; though in the popu- 
lous and large towns he did not believe it 
possible otherwise to educate the people to 
the extent to which they ought to be edu- 
eated, without an education rate. Well, 
one of the objections urged against an edu- 
cational rate was, that it would interfere 
with the voluntary system. But could that 
be so? He was decidedly of opinion that it 
could not; and in illustration of his views, 
he would refer to the working of the poor- 
law system, and ask had its administration 
put a stop to the efforts of private charity ? 
It did not; neither, he believed, would our 
providing for the moral man in the same 
way in which we provided for the physical, 
put an end to voluntary efforts. It was 
also found that in the United States, where 
a compulsory system of rating was in ex- 
istence, voluntary exertions on a scale of 
great benevolence were always to be ob- 
served. Now, if they adopted a system of 
rating for educational purposes, that system 
ought to be applicable to every portion of 
the population—all ought to have access to 
the education so provided ; they must make 
it universal, and, in his opinion, they ought 
to make it free. Well, such were the prin- 
ciples of the Bill now before them; educa- 
tion was to be offered to every one gratui- 
tously, and offered to every one willing to 
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come into the terms it prescribed. But 
then came the question really at issue be- 
tween this Bill and its opponents, and which 
had been so pertinently raised by the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. W. J. Fox), are 
we then to adopt a system of purely se- 
cular, or a system of religious teaching? 
He, for one, could only say, that he was 
most decidedly opposed to the purely se- 
cular system, for he believed that if they 
adopted it, they would be thereby disregard- 
ing what was the main object of education. 
Mere education was vain and worthless— 
standing alone; while, with the religious 
system, they imparted to the child, not only 
secular instruction, but a knowledge of 
those higher duties which would be so valu- 
able to him in after life ; and on that point 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had that 
evening expressed most just sentiments. 
But, independently of the objections of the 
noble Lord to a purely secular system, he 
believed that any such system would be 
wholly repugnant to the feelings of the 
people of England. And if that were 
true, how could they possibly levy rates to 
support a system to which the people of 
England could not possibly be got to sub- 
mit? If this opinion were, as he believed 
it, sound, they could adopt no course which 
would be more oppressive, or more unjust 
in its nature, than first to make a rate and 
then to compel the people either to go with- 
out the advantage of it, or else, if they took 
advantage of it, to adopt a system opposed 
to their convictions and repugnant to their 
consciences. And might they not derive 
some advantage from contemplating the 
experience of the United States? Let 
him remind the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester of the evidence 
given before the Committee over which he 
presided with regard to the feelings of the 
people of America on the effect of the 
secular system there. [The right hon. 


| Gentleman then read an extract from the 


evidence of Mr. Payne, who described how 
the doctrines and principles of Christianity 
had been, to a great extent, undermined 
in America, in consequence of want of 
religious instruction in the schools.] Now 
it was perfectly true that the hon. Member 
for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) had 
submitted to the Committee a very able 
letter from a clergyman of the name of 
Thompson, who gave vent to very strong 
opinions on the subject of a secular system 
of education. But, at the same time, it 
must be allowed, that there was very great 
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difference of opinion on the subject gene- 
rally ; that, at all events, there were gen- 
tlemen competent to form an opinion—men 
of great experience, aud thoroughly con- 
versant with the work of education in 
America—who felt that the results of that 
system which it was wanted to introduce 
into England had evinced not only a gene- 
ral disregard for religion, but an ignorance 
of fundamental religion, which were alike 
perilous to the welfare of the individual 
and to the future welfare of the State. 
And was it, then, come to that, that their 
unhappy religious divisions were to become 
an insuperable bar to their forming a re- 
ligious system based upon fair and tolerant 
principles? He felt bound to express his 
opinion that the measure before the House 
had been conducted in a manner which did 
the greatest honour to the people of Man- 
chester, and that it opened out a path by 
which the religious feelings of the people 
of this country might be respected, and by 
which, at the same time, education might 
be made universal. Believing that the 
measure would attain that end, he thought 
it right to urge the House not to throw 
aside the Bill upon a light and unimportant 
question. The prineiple of the Bill was, 


that a rate should be levied to support 


schools, which were to be open to persons 
of all religious denominations, but with the 
condition that, whatever the teaching of 
each school might be, the parental rights 
and religious scruples of those parents 
should be respected who desired to send 
their children to such schools for the bene- 
fit of secular instruction. He could not 
entirely agree with the hon. Member for 
the West Riding in a statement which 
he had made in a late discussion upon this 
question at Manchester; for, although the 
census would show, undoubtedly, a very 
large number of persons who were in the 
habit of never attending any place of wor- 
ship at all, yet the proportion, as stated by 
the hon. Gentleman, he thought was rather 
exaggerated. The hon. Gentleman said, 
that there were about 5,000,000 people 
who never attended any place of worship, 
or about 1,000,000 heads of families. 
That was a statement which he could 
not agree to, although he would admit 
that the proportion was very large. The 
hon. Gentleman went on to say :— 


** Now, I ask every candid man who really wants 
education, how will you reach, through our reli- 
gious organisations, those people who never go to 
chapels or to any place of religious worship? And 
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then, there is in reserve this more terrible fact still 
—that the very persons who never goto church or 
chapel are just those persons, above all, whom it 
is most important we should reach through our 
school organisation.” 


He was prepared to concur entirely in 
the latter part of that statement, but he 
was compelled to dissent from the first 
part. He would say that that proportion 
of the population which are insensible to 
their religious duties was precisely that 
to whom should be extended the blessings 
of whatever system of education was de- 
vised. The plan of the noble Lord, how- 
ever, would not reach that portion of the 
population. The noble Lord said that no 
one ought to be assisted from the rates 
who did not pay for their own schooling; 
and the hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Wigram) seemed to enter- 
tain the strongest objection to that plan. 
He said :—‘‘ There would be the same 
objection to raising rates for educational 
purposes as there were now to church 
rates.”” But he (Sir J. Pakington) main- 
tained that that depended on the manner 
in which those rates were applied. If 
they raised rates, and applied them ex- 
clusively to the benefit of one system of 
religion, then undoubtedly objections ana- 
logous to those thet were urged against 
church rates would be made. But if they 
were raised upon tolerant principles—prin- 
ciples which had respect for religious seru- 
ples, and which did nothing to force par- 
ticular creeds or catechisms upon those 
| who were unwilling to learn them—he be- 
| lieved there would be nothing at all of such 
objections. The noble Lord said that this 
was an imperfect system, and that you 
could not force the Church system upon 
Dissenters ; certainly not, and the Bill did 
not propose to do so. He himself knew 
of a case in point. It was ina rural parish 
where there was a large church congre- 
gation and only a few dissenting families 
—too few to have a school of their own; 
but there was a school connected with the 
National Society, and where the rule of 
the Society with regard to the catechism 
was rigidly enforced. And what was the 
result ? Why, that the children of these 
dissenting families were altogether unpro- 
vided for. Now was that a Christian or a 
tolerant mode of action? He must most 
distinctly and broadly state his opinion 
that the National Society would do well to 
relax their rule with regard to religious 
education. What he desired to see was 
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that in that parish a school should be 
maintained—a Church of England school, 
teaching Church of England doctrines ; 
that those doctrines, inculeated through 
the creeds and catechisms of the Church, 
should be taught to all who were willing to 
receive them; but that in the case of dis- 
senting families the children should be al- 
lowed to come to the school, their parents 
being responsible for them, and undertak- 
ing to relieve the schoolmasters of the duty 
of inculeating religious instruction. Now, 
would religion suffer from the execution of 
such a plan? On the contrary, he be- 
lieved the ends of religion would be greatly 
promoted, and that simultaneously they 
would be increasing sentiments of charity 
and good-will, which would do much to- 
wards putting an end to that feeling of 
acrimony which so often was found to 
exist between those who were members of 
the Church and those who dissented from 
it. He thought it could not be too gene- 
rally known that one of the finest estab- 
lishments in this Kingdom for education— 
he meant King Edward’s Grammar School 
at Birmingham—was conducted upon a 
system which gave general satisfaction to 
the various classes of religious denomina- 
tions that sought its advantages. By the 
last accounts he had received respecting 
this school, it appeared that there were 
1,200 scholars enjoying the advantages of 
the large revenue attached to this school. 
It was well known that the present Bishop 
of Manchester was for many years the 
head master of that grammar school. He 
held in his hand a printed copy of a state- 
ment made by the Bishop in relation to 
that school, in 1842. There were at that 
time 1,133 scholars receiving education in 
it. Of that number 748 belonged to the 
Church of England; 133 were Indepen- 
dents, 116 Wesleyans, 60 Baptists, 38 
Socinians, 10 of Lady Huntingdon’s Con- 
nection, 8 Roman Catholics, 7 Sweden- 
borgians, 6 Presbyterians, 4 Jews, 1 Qua- 
ker, 1 Irvingite,. and 1 of the Plymouth 
Brethren, and yet they were all receiving 
the same system of education in the most 
harmonious spirit. Dr. Lee said that his 
plan was this :—the religious lessons were 
given first in the day, and any parent who 
objected to the particular religious instruc- 
tion that was then given had the liberty of 
keeping the child at home until that part 
of the education was concluded. No single 
complaint had been made of this system. 
On the contrary, the greatest satisfaction 
was evinced by all religious sects and 
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classes. In his humble opinion he thought 
that they might safely meet the difficulty 
so far as regards all denominational schools, 
by allowing them to have their own pecu- 
liar religious doctrines exclusively taught in 
them, and not endeavouring to foree upon 
them doctrines and creeds to which the 
people of the place conscientiously objected. 
There, however, arose a difficulty connected 
with the teaching and establishing of schools 
in places too poor and destitute for any such 
denominational establishments to be formed. 
That difficulty was, however, met by what 
were called the building clauses of this 
Bill. He did not look at this measure 
simply as a Manchester Bill; but rather as 
a model Bill to be followed by others of a 
similar character. He had no hesitation 
in saying that in the case of a school es- 
tablished by rates in destitute districts 
where there was no denominational school 
established, such school should be esta- 
blished on“the principles of the Church of 
England. He could not understand how 
any objection could be raised to such a 
plan. He found a number of precedents 
for this course on the Statute-book. The 
most recent was the Act which was passed 
four years ago for the establishment of 
what were called the district pauper union 
schools. In those schools were appointed 
Chureh of England chaplains and was 
taught the Church of England doctrine. 
There was, however, all due respect shown 
to Dissenters, who were admitted to the 
advantages of those schools under limits, 
to receive instruction in their own doctrine 
from their own parents or guardians. The 
same principle was adopted both in gaols 
and workhouses. He was, therefore, forti- 
fied by those precedents in saying that in 
such cases as he had referred to the edu- 
cation in those schools should be conducted 
on the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land. He found that in Manchester this 
argument was frankly admitted by Dissent- 
ers. If they took the population, or the 
census of religious denominations, they 
would find an enormous majority belonging 
to the Church of England. Taking, too, 
the amount of money expended on educa- 
tion through the year—the numbers of 
scholars and of schools—they would find 
the Church of England greatly in the as- 
cendancy. On those grounds, therefore, 
he contended that he had taken the fair 
and legitimate view of this part of the 
question. He would lay down the rule 
that every child should be free to benefit 
by those schools, and that the child should 
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be at liberty to remain away during reli- 
gious instruction if the peculiar kind taught 
be objected to by the parents. It was for 
these reasons he was disposed to give his 
support to the second reading of this Bill. 
Although he did not exactly approve of 
the plan of conveying education as pro- 
posed by this Bill, he considered it on the 
whole as a noble measure —the most impor- 
tant measure upon education that had ever 
been laid upon the table of that House. He 
had himself recently seen in Manchester 
something of that spirit abroad which had 
led to the preparation and introduction of 
this Bill. He must say he thought that the 
men of Manchester had held out an example 
to all England by meeting together—though 
of different persuasions—and mutually lay- 
ing aside their religious differences for the 
purpose of supporting such a measure of 
education as this Bill proposed. They had 
met together on the common ground of 
Christianity, and had agreed to this Bill, 
which had been brought forward in a 
manner most honourable to themselves. 
He thought then that it was only due to 
them that their Bill should be treated with 
all due respect by that House, that it 
should be read a second time, and then 
sent before a Select Committee. If it 
should be subsequently considered neces- 
sary to submit the provisions of the Bill to 
a Committee of the whole House, he was 
confident that the promoters of the mea- 
sure would have not the slightest objec- 
tion that it should go through that ordeal. 
The House should understand this point, 
that the petition to which the right hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) 
referred, was not one against this Bill. 
What were the words of this petition of 
the corporation of Manchester? Here 
they were—‘“‘ without giving any opinion 
on the principle or details of the Bill :— 
[Mr. Mitner Gipson: Read the prayer of 
the petition.] If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would allow him he would read what 
he liked. He would, however, read the 
prayer, but with the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s permission he would read what pre- 
ceded the prayer first. The petitioners 
said :— 


“That without giving any opinion on the prin- 
ciple or details of the Manchester and Salford 
Education Bill, your petitioners respectfully, but 
firmly, protest against its introduction, or further 
progress, as a private Bill in your Honourable 


House. Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
that the propriety of attempting to deal with the 
important and generally interesting subjects of 
education, by means of a private Bill, may not 
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receive the sanction of your Honourable Houser 
and that the proposal to read the Manchester and 
Salford Bill the second time may be negatived.” 


Very true; but why? Why, upon the 
ground that the Bill was a private Bill. 
It was on this ground that they distinctly 
objected, and withheld any expression of 
opinion on the principle or details of 
the measure. But this was not all. 
When the decision of the council was 
arrived at, it was only after debate; and 
when the petition was first drawn it was 
differently worded. As first drawn, the 
petition did object to the principle of the 
Bill; but an amendment was carried, that 
the disapproval be struck out, and these 
words substituted—* without giving any 
opinion on the principles or details.” But 
further. If he were called upon to choose 
between the expressed opinions of the 
town council and the whole body of rate- 
payers upon such a subject, he should say 
that the opinion of the whole body of rate- 
payers was more to be trusted on this ques- 
tion than the town council. For what had 
occurred when the ratepayers were can- 
vassed upen it? Why, that no less than 
40,000 of them had petitioned Parliament 
that the Bill should pass; and he believed 
it would be found that these 40,000 con- 
stituted a great majority of the whole. 
Under these circumstances, he would set 
the decision of the ratepayers against the 
decision of the town council, even if the 
town council had expressed a distinct op- 
position to the principle of the Bill, which 
they had not, for they declined giving any 
opinion upon it. In conclusion, he would 
not deny that in this Bill he did not look 
altogether to Manchester. It was a model 
from which that House might derive sound 
principles for extending universal instruc- 
tion to all the populous and destitute dis- 
triets of the country ; and on these grounds 
he was desirous that it should be read a 
second time. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir J. Pakington) had, in his opening 
observations, spoken as if he thought the 
gentlemen promoting the Bill had some 
right to complain that himself and his 
right hon. Colleague (Mr. M. Gibson) had 
blamed the course they had taken. They 
did not, however, blame their course, for 
they did not see how they could easily have 
taken any other. The fact was, the forms 
of that House would not allow them, even 
if they had wished it, to bring in as a 
public Bill a Bill for local objects like 
the present; while at the. same time the 
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obvious requirements of justice to the 
people of Manchester, and to the persons 
who dissented from the measure, made it 
impossible, in their minds, that the House 
could allow such a subject to be dealt with 
conclusively as a private Bill. The pro- 
moters ought not to be blamed; they could 
not help the accidents of their position. 
Neither himself nor his right hon. Friend 
found fault with them, although dissenting 
from them on important details. For ex- 
ample, they were not willing to admit that 
the promoters of the present Bill were the 
only persons in Manchester who had advo- 
eated the cause of education. Everybody 
knew that an educational movement had 
existed in Manchester for several years; 
that it was commenced by persons who 
opposed the present Bill; and it was only 
after they had made great progress in 
securing public opinion on their side that 
the gentlemen promoting this Bill brought 
the measure forward in opposition. Both 
parties, therefore, were entitled to com- 
mendation ; both were entitled to a fair 
hearing before Parliament. But the other 
party, who first moved in this matter, knew 
perfectly well that they could not carry 
their measnre as a private Bill. They 
might have brought a private Bill before 
the House just as this private Bill was 
now brought, but they knew perfectly well, 
as his right hon. Friend had always advised 
them, that it was not the way to get the 
question settled at all. Such being the 
position of the Gentlemen who could not 
agree to the present Bill, they had a right 
to ask the House to hear their objections 
to the present Bill being read a second 
time. The right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Pakington) had made some rather extra- 
ordinary observations towards the close of 
this speech. He repudiated the views of 
the corporation of Manchester, and con- 
tended that they were not elected for edu- 
eational purposes. They were not elected, 
any more than he himself was, for educa- 
tional purposes ; but he must say that if 
there ever was a body capable of express- 
ing the opinions of the whole community 
which it governed, that body was the 
council of the city of Manchester. Every- 
body who knew anything of the proceed- 
ings of the city council of Manchester 
since its first establishment, would admit 
that there was no town in the United 
Kingdom more indebted to the indefati- 
gable and enlightened labours of its muni- 
cipal representatives than was the city of 
Manchester. The amount of money they 
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had expended was enormous, but the re- 
sults they had achieved were not less as- 
tounding. Now, for what did this Bill ask 
the House? Brought in by the hon. 
Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. Ad- 
derley), and the hon. and learned Member 
for Hertford (Mr. T. Chambers), neither 
of them connected with Manchester, it 
asked Parliament, under the modest guise 
of a Private Bill, to tax the ratepayers of 
that city to the amount, as est'mated b 

some, of no less than from 40,000/. to 
50,0007. a year, but of 25,0007. a year 
even according to the promoters them- 
selves. It proposed to take either of these 
vast sums from the ratepayers of the city 
for the purpose of educating the people. 
Now, he would ask the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Pakington) what he would say if 
his right hon. Colleague (Mr. M. Gibson) 
and himself were to bring in a Bill for the 
purpose of extending the principle to the 
county of Worcester? What would the 
right hon. Baronet say if the Bill so intro- 
duced proposed to levy a county rate, and 
to appoint a district school committee, with 
power to draw upon the county treasurer 
to the extent of 50,0001. or 100,00027. a 
year? Such a measure, he rather thought, 
would be opposed by every county magis- 
trate in that House; and he could hardly 
bring himself to think that the right hon. 
Baronet, who made such a pertinacious 
stand against the County Rates Expen- 
diture Bill last year would support it, as he 
had the present measure, in a speech of 
an hour’s length. The thing was mon- 
strous and incredible ; and but that the 
right hon. Baronet was looking rather to 
Manchester than Worcestershire, and al- 
lowing his praiseworthy sentiments in 
favour of education to dim his sense of 
justice, he would see at once that nothing 
could be more impossible than that the 
House of Commons should consent to 
impose such an amount of taxation on 
the ratepayers of Manchester, opposed 
as the proposition was by his right hon. 
Friend and himself, who at least re- 
presented somebody in the borough, and 
opposed also by the unanimous vote of 
the corporation. The corporation were 
not even mentioned in the Bill. The Bill 
had not been submitted to a single public 
meeting in Manchester, and it had not 
even been circulated in that House. In- 
deed, he would undertake to say, that not 
one Member in ten had ever seen it at all. 
He could not see, under such circumstances, 
how Gentlemen who valued the representa- 
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tive principle, or municipal institutions, 
could oppose the concurrent sense of a 
great community upon a private measure 
merely because it was called an Educa- 
tional Bill ; and the promoters must them- 
selves feel that here was an obstacle of an 
insurmountable character against the course 
they had been recommended to pursue. 
He would not go into the details of the Bill 
further than to say that, without once men- 
tioning the corporation, it proposed to esta- 
blish, under the system of voting according 
to Sturges Bourne’s Act, a district school 
committee, which should demand from the 
overseers of the poor the large rates he 
had stated, annually, for the purpose, not 
of opening new schools, but of keeping 
open the existing schools in Manchester 
under their present management, with the 
condition that they should be free schools 
for the whole population. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Morpeth (Sir G. 
Grey), as well as the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir J. Pakington), had referred 
to the petition from the corporation ; and 
the latter had argued from it that the 
corporation did not object to the principle 
of the Bill. He laid particular stress upon 
the word ‘“‘ therefore,’’ as if it referred 


only to the three preceding lines which he 
read, but it referred, undoubtedly, to the 
affirmations in the whole of the preceding 


part of the petition. Here was one of 
them :— 

**That your petitioners fully recognise the ne- 
cessity of legislation for the purpose of providing 
free schools for the poorest, most destitute, and 
dependent classes of children in this country, and 
believe that thereby many of the social evils 
resulting from the want of education which at 
present unfortunately exist amongst such classes, 
may be materially lessened, and the amount of 
crime amongst juveniles considerably dimi- 
nished.” 

But this was wholly different from the pro- 
positions in the Bill. The Bill’ provided 
that the whole of the children in the city 
should be educated at free schools—those 
of the rich, of the middle classes, and of 
the working classes, all alike, if they chose 
to attend there. This was a very different 
thing from what the corporation laid down 
in their petition, which was that Parlia- 
ment should legislate, not by a private 
Bill, for the purpose of providing educa- 
tion ‘‘ for the poorest, most destitute, and 
dependent classes of children in this coun- 
try.” They recommended, also, that 
means should be taken to secure the attend- 
ance of children at schools, Then what 
became of the statements of the right 


Mr, Bright 
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hon. Baronet the Member for Morpeth, 
and of the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
that the corporation of Manchester had 
expressed no opinion upon the principle of 
the Bill? They did express an opinion ; 
but it was an opinion in favour of a prin- 
ciple opposed to that of the Bill. The 
right hon, Gentleman opposite (Sir J. 
Pakington) had stated that when the Bill 
was before the corporation an amendment 
was made which had the effect of altering 
the petition. The fact was, the amend- 
ment was a friendly amendment; it was 
proposed by a member who was in favour 
of the Bill, though not as a private Bill ; 
and then the council carried the petition 
unanimously. It was, however, one of 
the most remarkable circumstances con- 
nected with the whole case, that the cor- 
poration of Manchester, representing be- 
tween 300,000 and 460,000 persons, who 
would be affected, should the present Bill 
pass, by a tax amounting to 40,0007. annu- 
ally, was not, owing to the forms of the 
House, able to present a petition to the 
House respecting it. His right hon. Friend 
(Mr. M. Gibson) had such a petition, en- 
grossed upon parchment and sealed with 
the broad seal of the corporation, but all 
to no purpose. Where was this petition ? 
It was stowed away in a room fifty or one 
hundred yards off—in some of those small 
rooms or cells which Sir Charles Barry 
had built for concealing everything about 
the House—and it could not be laid on the 
table. It had not been presented, and 
could not be. But suppose the Bill went 
before a Committee, what a ludicrous state 
of things would ensue. Who would be 
upon that Committee? Neither himself 
nor his right hon. Colleague, who know 
everything about the Bill, but only Mem- 
bers who had no knowledge whatever con- 
cerning it. They would discuss the mat- 
ter for several days; all sorts of questions 
about conscience would be asked; whether 
the Roman Catholics would agree to do 
this, or the Unitarians that, or the Church 
people to do something else. Now, he 
would put it to the House whether any- 
thing could be more inconsistent or absurd 
than that a matter of this sort, involving 
such important questions, ought to be set- 
tled by five hon. Members upstairs, with 
the assistance of the gentlemen of tlic 
long robe. It was said that this was to 
be a model Bill. But we had already a 
Bill for Ireland ; why not take that as a 
model? A Bill was to be brought in for 
Scotland next week; why not take that 
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asa model? Here were measures affect- 
ing two-thirds of the United Kingdom ; 
why not have another for England and 
Wales? Would they practise their ex- 
periments upon Manchester when Man- 
chester did not ask for it, but denounced 
it by its legitimate authorities? There 
was another reason why he was sure the 
House would not consent to this Bill. It 


would not work. Did the House think that 


if they passed a Bill in the face of sixty 
municipal councillors, aldermen, and more, 
the Bill would work? Would they set 
up another authority in the shape of a dis- 
trict school committee, with the power to 
put their finger annually upon vast sums, 
whose whole office and business was repu- 
diated by the municipality of Manchester ? 
Were they to proceed upon the theory 
which this Bill adopted, that every man, 
whatever his religious opinions, must con- 
tribute directly and annually for the teach- 
ing of every other religious opinion in 
Manchester, some of which he believed to 
be dangerous and erroneous? Ile saw the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Spooner) looking in amazement at such a 
proposition. The House had not heard 


anything of his peculiar propositions this 
year; but the hon. Member was conscien- 


tious, and he certainly could not pay a rate 
under this Bill. He (Mr. Bright) was also 
conscientious, and he could not pay a rate 
under this Bill except with the same vio- 
lence that would be done to his convictions 
in the case of church-rates ; and here he 
would express his solemn conviction that if 
the Bill passed in this shape, or in any 
shape, it would only import into the town 
of Manchester all the evils of a chureh- 
rate, from which evils Manchester was now 
free, and cause such a revulsion in the 
public mind with regard to the question of 
education, that parties who were gradually 
approximating to rational views upon it 
would be driven from each other, and that 
public education, instead of being promoted, 
would be retarded for many years. The 
hon. Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. 
Adderley) had not been quite fair in his 
opening speech in treating himself and his 
right hon. Colleague as if they were op- 
posed to education. They were not op- 
posed to education. They had both stood 
upon the same platform with the hon. 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), 
and they agreed it must be desirable to 
have some experiment in the way of a per- 
missive Bill, in order to discover if the 
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problem could be worked out. He (Mr. 
Bright) thought it might, but it never would 
be worked out by a Private Bill brought in 
by Members not connected with Manches- 
ter, and in opposition to the opinions of 
the town council and of a vast majority of 
the people of Manchester. This, indeed, 
was a delicate question, which could not 
be finished in one Session. The respect- 
able gentlemen who promoted the Bill had 
not hitherto been much in favour of public 
agitation. They had only been at it three 
years, and were rather novices yet. It 
would require another, or perhaps two 
years, before discussion in Manchester 
could assume a shape to enable a Bill to be 
brought in with such an amount of general 
acceptance as to give it a chance of work- 
ing with anything like success. His own 
opinion was that the proper course would 
be to withdraw the Bill, and then persons 
interested in a measure for Manchester, 
with some from both sides of the House, 
might probably, at no distant period, 
agree upon a Bill that might be brought 
in by the hon. Member (Mr. Adderley) ; 
or, what would probably be better, it 
might be offered to the Government, 
who might perchance consent to bring 
it in. It should, however, be a gene- 
ral measure, legislating very little, but 
giving permissive powers to the various 
corporations in the country. Parliament 
leaving thus the settlement, each corpora- 
tion would be left to adopt the measure for 
itself, and apply it to its own locality as 
far as public opinion in the community re- 
quired. He was not against an experi- 
mental education in the city of Manches- 
ter. The majority of the people there 
were not opposed to it; but they would 
not have it tried upon principles such as 
were involved in the present Bill; princi- 
ples contrary to the sense of the whole 
municipal authority, and contrary to their 
opinions of what was just with regard to 
the consciences of individuals. If any hon. 
Gentleman thought he opposed the Bill 
upon any other ground, he was altogether 
mistaken. He had much respect for the 
gentlemen who proposed it, and he would 
not deny that they had made concessions 
which entitled them to great attention ; 
and being extremely anxious that this 
great question should be put in a train for 
a settlement of some kind, he would assist 
it in any way he could conscientiously. 
But as he believed he best comprehended 
the wants of the locality, as he knew the 
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wishes of the people, and as he knew the 
nature of the Bill, he asked the House 
not to consent to the second reading. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he concurred with 
his right hon. Friend (Sir J. Pakington) 
in thinking that the Government had 
manifested a great disregard to this im- 
portant question by almost wholly absent. 
ing themselves from the House during the 
present discussion. He thought it was 
somewhat hard that the House should be 
asked to deal with a question so immea- 
surably great as education, which ought 
to be argued on general grounds, in the 
shape of a private Bill. And this, too, 
when they had it made manifest to them 
that the opinion of the inhabitants upon 
whom it was tp operate were divided upon 
the measure. There was not the name of 
any Member connected with the city of 
Manchester, or with Salford, on the back 
of the Bill. When it was known how 
eager all persons had been in endeavour- 
ing to advance the cause of education, it 
was, at jeast, a strong evidence that there 
was a great division of opinion upon the 
proposed arrangement, when no one repre- 
senting the interests of Manchester or 
Salford had consented to his name being 
placed on the back of this Bill. He was 
decidedly in favour of the diffusion of 
education among the people, provided that 
education were based on religion; but be- 
eause he believed that, as drawn, the Bill 
was not based on religion, and, so far from 
that, must inevitably fritter it down, and 
bring it to nought, he disliked the prin- 
ciple of the measure; he objected to the 
Bill also, because, whilst in terms it pro- 
fessed to be tolerant, it evaded tolerance in 
truth. It was impossible to read the clause, 
the 47th he believed, which professed to 
secure tolerance to all the children in the 
schools, without seeing that, ‘* keeping the 
word of promise to the ear,” it would 
‘*break it to the hope.’’ Moreover, he 
confessed that he objected to the princi- 
ple of rating laid down by the Bill in its 
present shape, and he quite concurred with 
the hon. Gentleman, the Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Bright) that if the proposed 
system of rating were attempted to be 
enforced, they would have all the evils of 
the church-rate system, including all its 
heart-burnings, without even the advan- 
tage of prescription which church rates 
enjoy. How would the trustees of schools 
be affected? They might apply to par- 
ticipate in the general rates of a town. 
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The Bill said to the trustees of schools, 
in effect, ‘* You shall have a share in this 
rate if you will commit a breach of trust. 
Give up what you have promised to per- 
form, and which you believe you ought to 
fulfil, and here is a share of the rate. But, 
whether you do so or not, of this be as- 
sured, you shall pay your rate for what 
you believe to be error.’ His right hon. 
Friend (Sir J. Pakington) had based his 
argument to-night on the present insuffi- 
ciency of education. But what did he do? 
He said he disapproved of the mode pro- 
posed for an extension of education by the 
Bill. But if he disapproved of the mode 
he (Mr. Henley) confessed he did not un- 
derstand upon what ground his right hon. 
Friend had determined to support the 
second reading. For, whilst his right 
hon. Friend declared that the extension 
of education was necessary, he disap- 
proved of the plan by which that object 
was proposed to be accomplished by the 
Bill. The hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
W. J. Fox) had said a great deal about 
the present state of education in this 
country, and he (Mr. Henley) presumed 
that every one would be ready to admit 
that there was much room fur adopting 
increased means of education. But some 
of the arguments of the hon. Gentleman 
were not, as he thought, quite well founded, 
or sufficient to prove all his assertions. 
For instance, with regard to the state of 
crime, the hon. Member said that, though 
there had been a great increase in the 
amount of education, there had not been 
any relative decrease in crime. Now it 
seemed to him (Mr. Henley) that the hon. 
Member had not attached sufficient weight 
to the facts which, contemporaneously with 
the inerease of education, had been going 
on. He did not consider that while there 
had been an increased number of com- 
mittals there had also been increased 
means provided for prosecuting crime, the 
public having undertaken to pay all the 
expenses. By that one circumstance the 
number of committals was greatly in- 
creased; still, he believed that it had had 
the effect of checking crime. He believed 


and Salford 


the primary duty of the State was to teach | 


ehildren their duty to man and to God, 
and that they could not be taught their 
duty to man without being taught their 
duty to God. And whatever might be 
said respecting Ireland, he did not believe 
that in this country — especially in the 
densely-populated manufacturing districts 
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—any one would hold that, if they gave 
children a secular education, they had pro- 
vided the means of ensuring them reli- 
gious teaching also, Unless, however, they 
could do that, he maintained that they 
would be doing only that which was a 
secondary duty, and leaving undone that 
which was their primary duty. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Oldham that it 
was a good thing for children to receive a 
domestic religious education; but it was 
his opinion that, whether from the inces- 
sant employment of the parents, or from 
their inability or their want of will, they 
could not be trusted in imparting to their 
children that indispensable portion of edu- 
cation, In trusting to such a source he 
feared they would be trusting to a broken 
reed. In his opinion it was our duty, in 
the first instance, to provide a religious 
education, and then to engraft a secular 
education upon it. These were the views 
which he conscientiously entertained with 
regard to the subject of education. 


there were, and would always continue to 
be, great differences of opinions He 
deeply regretted that the Government had 
shown such a total want of care respect: 
ing it, for, whilst hardly favouring the 
House with a distinct opinion, they had 
actually shown their contempt of it, by 
not taking the trouble to listen to what 
other persons had to say upon the subject. 
He considered the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson) as tan- 
tamount to voting against the second read- 
ing of the Bill; and, so regarding it, if 
the right hon. Gentleman went to a divi- 
sion, he (Mr. Henley) should give him his 
support. 

Mr. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
could not vote for the Motion of the right 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gib- 
son), because he felt that, if the measure 
were rejected, he should thereby be assist- 
ing to put an end for ever to all attempts 
on the part of any town or community to 
bring in a Bill connected with education ; 
and he would not be a party to preventing 
a town which desired it from obtaining an 
Act for educating the children within its 
precinets. He did not understand upon 
what principle it was that they allowed 
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ever, rested on very different grounds, 
He had had a great deal to do with 
the private legislation of the House of 
Commons, and he had always acted on 
this prineciple—if he found the great body 
of the inhabitants of a town, backed by 
their Members, were in favour of, or op- 
posed to, a measure connected with that 
town, he for one had uniformly given the 
greatest weight to their opinions, and ge- 
nerally those opinions had regulated, al- 
most exclusively, his conduct in reference 
to the second reading; but on the pre- 
sent occasion he found himself precluded 
from taking so decisive a course. In 
the first place, he found the two hon, 
Members for Manchester to be dead op- 
posed to the Bill; and of course he was 
quite ready to give all due weight to their 
opposition ; but then he happened to know 
the opinions of these hon. Gentlemen, and 
he knew that their desire was to establish 
a secular system of education in this coun- 


It} try which was diametrically opposed to this 
was undoubtedly a subject upon which | Bill. 


Then there came another question 
with regard to the municipal body which 
governed Manchester ; and if he were con- 
vinced that that corporation were, equally 
with their Members, opposed to the mea- 
sure, he would not hesitate to follow the 
course he had hitherto pursued on every 
Private Bill, and pay the same deference 
to the municipal body of Manchester that 
he had paid to other municipal bodies. He 
happened to know, however, that on a for- 
mer occasion the corporation of Manchester 
expressly objected to the provisions of a 
similar Bill to the one under consideration, 
on opposite grounds to those now alleged, 
namely, because it imposed upon them 
duties connected with the education of the 
town. In the present instance, on look- 
ing at the course which that corporation 
had taken, he found that it had been pro- 
posed to them to oppose this Bill; but in- 
stead of taking the direct course of op- 
posing it, they adopted a petition, in 
which they merely prayed the House 
not to pass the Bill as a private one. 
Now, with all due deference to the cor- 
poration of Manchester, he must be per- 
mitted to say that he did think they 
were bound to afford to Parliament some 
more distinct intimation of their views than 


towns to provide themselves with gas, with| was contained in their petition to the 
water, and with other necessaries, by| House. As things were, therefore, he had 
means of local rates, and yet refused to} the greatest unwillingness to let go his 
allow them to provide themselves with | hold on the Bill, and for the following rea- 


education. 


The question of the second | sons. 


For some years past he had taken 


reading of the Bill upon the table, how- | a lively interest in the question of educat- 
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ing the labouring classes in the county he 
represented (North Lancashire), and he 
well knew that differences of opinion ex- 
isted respecting itin Manchester and every 
part of the county. He had seen propo- 
sition after proposition made and fall to 
the ground, in consequence of that diver- 
sity of opinion; and when he found that 
the exertions of men who had devoted a 
great portion of their time to the promo- 
tion of education in Manchester were so 
far successful with the principle they ad- 
vocated that they had secured the support 
of 40,000 of the inhabitants of that town, 
he would not consent to lose his hold of a 
measure which commanded such an amount 
of support’ as long as there was the least 
chance of its being successful. He believed 
the question was as between three distinct 
systems of education—the voluntary, the 
denominational, and the secular. His be- 
lief was that so great was the difference of 
opinion on these three systems, that if they 


propounded any one of them by itself, they | 
| the wants and requirements of the country. 


might wait for the next fifty years before 
they would get any system of education 
established in the country at all. They 
were now acting upon the voluntary sys- 
tem, and he knew well what great ad- 
vantages had arisen from it, and the pro- 
gress it had made throughout the country. 
But who that looked into the matter would 
be satisfied with that progress, however 
great itmightbe? Taking the population 
of the country, it would be found that the 
voluntary system was totally inadequate to 
the wants and requirements of the com- 
munity. Again, so strong was the feeling 
in all parts of the country against the se- 
cular system, that nobody had yet dared to 
propose that as a national system of edu- 
eation. The right hon, Gentleman (Mr. M. 
Gibson) said there was a larger petition for 
that than this. But had any one ventured to 
propose a Bill founded on it in this House ? 
—-[Mr. M. Gipson: I have proposed it. ]— 
But the right hon. Gentleman was not 
permitted to read his Bill a first time, a 
pretty convincing proof of the opposition 
which such a system would meet with. 
The feeling of opposition was equally 
strong throughout the country against the 
denominational system also. Seeing, then, 
that not one of these three systems could 
be generally approved and adopted, he 
thought the House ought not to look with 
indifference upon any scheme like the one 
now before them, when it came supported 
by so large a number of the inhabitants of 
the town from which the measure pro- 


Mr. W. Patten 
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ceeded. He was going to suggest, since 
it appeared that every Member had been 
led astray by the petition of the corpora- 
tion of Manchester against the Bill, that 
the hon. Gentleman who had charge of the 
Bill should postpone the second reading 
until the town council of Manchester had 
had an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions more decidedly than they had yet 
done on the measure before the House, 
and of conveying to the House what they 
believed to be the feeling of the city of 
Manchester upon the subject. He thought 
the hon. Member would act wisely by adopt- 
ing such a course. He, for one, should 
positively despair of any system of educa- 
tion having a chance of success, especially 
if brought forward by an individual Mem- 
ber, if something like the present measure 
should not be adopted. 

Mr. PETO said, that several hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had addressed the House had 
expressed an opinion that the voluntary 
system of education was not adequate to 


Now he, for one, was not prepared to make 
that admission. He believed that the vo- 
luntary principle in education, carried out 
as it was now being carried out, was every- 
thing that the country could require ; and, 
whatever might be its deficiencies, he was 
perfectly persuaded that if the country 
would continue to give it its confidence, it 
would prove the best system that had ever 
yet been adopted. He would refer to a 
few facts in support of this statement. In 
the first instance, having sat on the Com- 
mittee which had inquired into this subject 
two Sessions, he would beg to call the at- 
attention of the House to the circumstance 
that at Manchester itself there was a 
larger amount of school accommodation 
than was shown to be necessary by any of 
the evidence adduced before the Commit- 
tee, and the peculiar position with regard 
to the employment of the young in which 
Manchester was placed rendered a shorter 
term of education necessary in that place 
than in rural districts where such occu- 
pations did not exist. In proof of this, 
he would refer to the facts, which were 
shown by the census, that, while at Man- 
chester the attendance at day schools was 
1 in 113 of the population, at Exeter it 
was 1 in 6}; and at Manchester the at- 
tendance at the Sunday schools was 1] in 
7}, while at Exeterit was 1 in154. Several 
witnesses had been called before that Com- 
mittee, who had endeavoured to show that 
the proper term for the attendance of a 
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child at school was seven years, but when | try in a far greater ratio than the popula- 
they were pressed as to the fact, they all | tion itself. From 1818 to 1851 the po- 
felt they were bound to admit that only pulation had increased 54 per cent, but 
four years was the average term of the the educational increase had been 218 per 
attendance of childrenat schools. Although; cent. In 1818, there were 19,230 day 
he deplored that there were in Manchester, | schools, with 674,883 scholars, or one in 
as well as in every large and populous city | 17:25 of the population. In 1833 there 
in the Empire, large numbers of destitute | were 38,971 schools, with 1,276,947 scho- 
and criminal children who required an) lars, or 1 in 11:27, In 1851 there were 
opportunity of education, and who at the; 46,114 schools, with 2,144,377 scholars, 
present moment were not supplied with it, or 1 in 8:36 of the entire «population. 
yet he took these to be exceptional cases, | Sir John Kay Shuttleworth had said that 
to which the same principle could not be | he should never be satisfied until he found 
applied as that which was applicable to the | that 1 in 8 of the population attended day 
rest of the population. But, even while | schools. The census showed that be- 
making this admission, he would call the| tween 1818 and 1851 the proportion of 
attention of the House to the meeting | the population attending them had been 
which had been referred to by the right | raised to 1 in 83. What, then, could justify 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Droitwich | the Government or the country in inter- 
(Sir J. Pakington), at which several highly | rupting the course which was being follow- 
esteemed noblemen and gentlemen had! ed by benevolence to promote the welfare 
given their opinion upon this section a< the people? He had noticed the diffi- 
the subject, and while they saw, in com-| culties under which the noble Lord the 
mon with himself, the necessity for some-| Member for London (Lord J. Russell) la- 
thing being done with regard to those chil- | boured in speaking on this subject. The 
dren, yet so strongly did they feel that | noble Lord seemed encompassed by difficul- 
hesitation was necessary before substitut-| ties, and so he would be if the Government 
ing for the benevolent aid of persons who stepped out of its proper course. He (Mr. 
were interested in their welfare a govern- | Peto) maintained that the office of the Go- 
mental or municipal plan, that they made | vernment was to protect all classes of the 
use of the following observations with | community, but that it was no more the 
regard to it:— business of the Government to be the edu- 

“The Earl of Shaftesbury, while maintaining | C4tor of the people than to be their manu- 
that Government grants were needful, said that | facturer or trader ; and if, as the Marquess 
‘Government aid, if alone given, would soon be- | of Lansdowne had said, Governments and 
come cold, formal, and ineffective.’ The Earl of | municipalities would become traders or 


llarrowby said, ‘If it were desired to have moral . . 
action brought to bear upon the individual—and | manufacturers, they would be found to be 


this was indispensable to reformatory establish- | the worst manufacturers or traders the 

ments of the class contemplated—it would be people could have. They wanted a feel- 

necessary to bring the heart of one man to bear ing which no Government officials or Com- 
es y Parli | . 

on the heart of another; and no Act of Parlia-' mittees could ever possess to be brought to 


ment could secure that amount of enthusiasm and : ae + one 
ail (ital aaa ry for reforming the heart | bear in carrying out their object, and the 


of a criminal, whether adult or child. It was not | €fforts of active, true benevolence alone 
enough to appoint well-paid officers, or to have a| could impart to all who were connected 


number of persons scrambling for Government | with it that feeling, which was, that the 


appointments, and too ha to receive Govern-| ae 
p0 ietieiion They ok Ragone ses welfare of the children was to be placed 


for assistance to those who had already distin- | above all other considerations. The only 

















guished themselves by personal sacrifices and | 
great exertions in the work.’ Mr. Commis- 
sioner M. D. Hill, Q.C., alluded to the success of 
reformatory attempts already made, and asked | 
upon what principle all this had been done, ‘ Was 
it by the order of Government, or under the hope 
of Government reward? No; it was gratifying 
to find that all that yet had been done in this 
matter had been the result of the voluntary 
om and not by the paid agency of the 
tate,’ ” 





Then he would refer the House to the 
census as the strongest possible proof that | 
education had been advancing in this coun- | 


way in which they could attain that object 
was by supporting the voluntary system. 
He would now refer to unendowed schools. 
In 1818, there were 861 unendowed public 
schools, with 110,062 scholars; in 1833, 
there were 5,724 schools, with 390,734 
scholars; and in 185], there were 11,478 


‘schools, with 1,263,536 scholars. From 


1818 to 1853, there had, therefore, been 
an increase of 665 per cent in the number 
of schools, and of 255 per cent in the num- 
ber of scholars ; while from 1833 to 1851, 
the increase in the number of schools had 
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been 201 per cent, and in the number of 
scholars 323 per cent. He knew that 
there were a great many people who did 
not think much of the results of the esta- 
blishment of Sunday schools. He be- 
lieved, on the contrary, that they had 


never had an agency in this country more | 
blessed by Divine Providence, or more use- | 


ful to the working classes than Sunday 
schools. 
was established. 


lars. In 1833, there were 16,828 schools, 
with 1,548,890 scholars. In 1851, there 
were 23,498 schools, with 2,407,409 scho- 
lars. The number of teachers had increased 
to no less than 302,000; being 1 in 60 of 
the entire population. The mere fact of 1 
in 60 of the population having devoted 
themselves to the education of youth upon 
their day of rest—this being a greater sa- 
crifice on their part than it would be on 
the part of those who were occupied solely 
in the education of youth—must have ex- 
ercised a most beneficial influence. He 
believed that the benefit which had been 
derived from Sunday schools could only be 
appreciated by those who were well ac- 
quainted with them. He knew, from his 
intimate acquaintance with Lancashire and 
the neighbourhood of Manchester, that it 
was impossible to appreciate the amount of 
good which they had done in that district. 
Let them now look at other sources for the 
diffusion of educational influences. He 
would take, for instance, the Ragged 
School Union of London. There were 
now 20,000 scholars belonging to that 
Union only. Let them also take the 
mechanics’ institutes. In 1823, the first 
institute had been established in England. 
In 1850, there were 622 institutes, with 
103,522 members or attendants. Every 
hon. Gentleman would recollect that when 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
(Lord J. Russell) had spoken with regard 
to the educational measure of last Session, 
he had referred to the fact of 500,000J. 
per annum being expended for educational 
purposes in this country, derived solely 
from the children’s pence who attended 
the schools, and had in a feeling man- 
ner dwelt upon the necessity of not inter- 
fering with so beneficial an outlay. These 
facts showed the House that if they had 
not arrived at that point at which they 
all desired to arrive, they were pursuing a 
course which, if they were allowed to pur- 
sue it without being meddled with by State 
and municipal institutions, would lead them 
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In 1782, the first Sunday school | 
In 1818, there were | 
5,463 Sunday schools, with 477.225 scho- | 
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'to a happy and beneficial result. When 
that result had been achieved, let them 
|consider the good they would have done. 
| Voluntary education benefited both the 
|person giving and the person receiving. 
| It bound together the various classes of 
the community in a way in which no other 
| kind of instruetion could bind them. With 
regard to the effects of Governmental edu- 
cation, he would refer to the example of 
France, and he would ask whether they 
would like to see the circumstance take 
|place in this country which had taken 
| place there in the reign of Louis Philippe, 
| who had been obliged to discharge 2,000 
| schoolmasters at once, because they, the 
| paid agents of the Government, were be- 
| coming too troublesome, and had inculeated 
unsound and dangerous principles into the 
minds of the children? Let them look at 
Prussia, where the system of education 
was much of the same character as that 
which was recognised by this Bill. It had 
often been asked, what was the feeling of 
the children in that country and of their 
‘teachers with regard to religion, Nine- 
tenths of the teachers in Prussia were in- 
fidels. Most of them acknowledged that 
they considered that the religion they 
taught was a lie, but that they were 
paid by the Government for teaching it, 
and did so to gain their bread. In Holland, 
he found that a secular system of instruc- 
tion, without religion, prevailed. A friend 
of his, while staying in that country, had 
inquired of one of the teachers when the 
children received religious instruction. He 
said he did not know, but he would ask 
the children, and the inquiry was actually 
made of some twenty of the children before 
one could be found who had received any 
religious instruction at all. He agreed wit 

the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), that if they 
were going to have education without re- 
ligion for its basis, and without the benefi- 
cial influence of the voluntary principle, 
they would make a sacrifice of the inde- 
pendence and self-reliance of the people of 
this country which they were not called 
upon to make, and which Parliament ought 
not to permit to be made. If this question 
was to be agitated with reference to the 
introduction of any Bill by the Government, 
they might yet have ample opportunities of 
thoroughly ventilating the subject of édu- 
cation, and, therefore, he would not now 
detain the House any longer, as several 
other hon. Members were doubtless desir- 
ous of addressing them; but he wished to 
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impress upon them how strongly he felt 
that, if they once departed from the prin- 
ciple of voluntary education, and substi- 
tuted for it the machinery of State or of 
central education, they would always regret 
the effect which would thereby be produced 
upon the character and the feelings of their 
countrymen. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, as one whose 
name had been placed on the back of the 
Bill, he had, in the name of the promoters 
of the measure, to thank the House for 
having accorded to it so full and fair a sliseus- 
sion. No one denied that the measure was 
a most important one, and that by its dis- 
cussion there was no doubt the question of 
public education had been advanced a stage. 
He could not, however, agree to the ob- 
jection which had been urged to its intro- 
duction in the form of a private Bill on 
the ground that it was a measure for es- 
tablishing a system of national education. 
It was no such thing. It was not a mea- 
sure for setting up a system of education 
at all. It was, in fact, simply a scheme 
for promoting and sustaining a systeta of 
education now in existence in the city of 
Manchester and borough of Salford. The 
promoters had not been so unwise as to 
attempt to solve a problem which had 
divided the country for forty years; but, 
having found a grievance in their own 
locality, they thought themselves justified 
in endeavouring to redress it. Manchester 
had a right to do what it could for itself. 
It had 40,000 children not at school, and 
with reference to a great portion of whom 
there was no satisfactory reason why they 
were not. It had an excess of school ac- 
commodation and abundance of teachers. 
The problem to be solved was to render 
this of use for the education of these chil- 
dren. To solve this problem two schemes 
had been proposed, one that which they 
were now discussing, and the other that of 
the National Public School Association, 
which was supported by the right hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) 
and other hon. Members of that House. 
Between the supporters of this Bill and 
its opponents the difference was not a dif- 
ference of principle so much as of plan. 
Both supporters and opponents agreed that 
something ought to be done to educate the 
people. The latter said, ‘* Give them a 
secular education.”” The former urged the 
importance of the religious element in edu- 
cation, and were willing to support the 
present denominational system. There 
was undoubtedly this much to be said in 
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favour of the Bill as against the secular 
education party—namely, that all classes 
of religionists opposed a merely secular 
education. He did not then argue whether 
that was right or wrong; it was sufficient 
to declare it to be a fact. As to the other 
opponents—the voluntaries—they opposed 
altogether the principle of a tate for edu- 
cational purposes ; yet they sanctioned a 
rate for the education of vagrants, paupers, 
and criminals. The Bill went but one step 
further, and asked for a rate to educate 
the poor neglected children who would 
otherwise be hanging about the streets of 
Manchester and receiving no education at 
all. If the State might stand in loco pa- 
rentis with regard to vagrants, paupers, 
and criminals, why might it not also hold 
the same position with regard to that great 
mass out of which those three classes were 
replenished and helpless ?- The voluntaries 
would do well seriously to consider that by 
the course they were taking they were pre- 
venting the State from interfering until the 
very mischief which education was to pre- 
vent had happened. But it was said that the 
corporation of Manchester was opposed to 
this Bill, and that therefore it ought not to 
be forced upon that city. Now, the fact 
was, that the ratepayers, or a majority of 
them, had given their assent to a Bill 
similar to the one before the House, dif- 
fering indeed only from it in not being 
so much of a compromise. But if there 
were any doubt as to the wishes of the 
city of Manchester this Bill might be 
made permissive only so as not to come 
into operation unless a clear majority of 
ratepayers should desire it. Surely there 
could then be no objection. It would 
then be of an experimental character, and 
this was a most opportune moment for try- 
ing the experiment. The noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London (Lord J. 
Russell) had shown by his speech that he 
was no nearer to the solution of the ques- 
tion of national education than he had been 
for years past, nor was there any states- 
man much nearer to that solution than the 
noble Lord. Why not, then, allow this 
Bill—as a first step in the right diree- 
tion—to pass, and then watch its result? 
Not only was the time opportune, but the 
place was appropriate. Where should such 
an experiment be tried sooner or under 
fairer conditions than at Manchester? Its 
population was large enough, its varieties 
of religious and political creed sufficiently 
numerous, to make the test a conclusive 
one. Above all, education is there re- 
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quired in a pre-eminent degree, socially, 
commercially, and politically, with the pre- 
sent formidable manufacturiug competition 
of the Continent. Manchester required edu- 
cation for the improvement of her artisans 
—for the improvement of her designers— 
in order to secure her present supremacy. 
She required it also for the improvement 
of her population generally, who were ask- 
ing for the extension of political rights. 
Let not the House wait for some sublime 
piece of national legislation which would 
meet the views of all parties—and from 
which we seemed as far off as ever—but 
rather rest satisfied with a measure like 
this, which offered a chance of advancing, 
although but one step, in the right di- 
rection. 

Mr. E. BALL said, he had always been 
deeply interested in the question now be- 
fore the House. It was to be regretted, 
when so large, wealthy, and respectable a 
population as Manchester had been for so 
long a period engaged in the preparation 
of such an important measure, that a pro- 
position should be brought forward in that 
House to reject the measure on its second 
reading. It was true, as stated, that the 
Bill had its opponents in Manchester; but 
it ought also at the same time to have been 
stated that the Bill was supported by 
40,000 Manchester ratepayers. He im- 
plored the House to consider the question 
seriously, and not ungraciously reject the 
measure because another system was sought 
to be set up—the National School system— 
which excluded the Bible as the basis of 
education. He never would support a plan 
of education for the people which had not 
the Bible for the basis of their morality 
and the ground of their spiritual expecta- 
tion. He would adduce one fact, which 
he would volunteer in place of a speech— 
it was on this fact that he grounded his 
views of the necessity of giving the people 
a religious education, otherwise damage 
instead of benefit would ensue. The Re- 
formatory Prison in Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, had worked beneficially, be- 
cause it effected a moral reformation of 
criminals. The Report from that prison 
stated that mere secular education did not 
prevent crime; for out of every hundred 
criminals it was ascertained that eighty- 
three had received good general education 
—thus showing that mere secular educa- 
tion, that is, education without religion, did 
not prevent crime, and was rather hurtful 
than beneficial to the people. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to 
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offer a few words upon the inconvenient 
position in which the House had placed 
itself by this discussion on a private 
Bill. There were two most important 
principles contained in the measure—the 
one was, the principle of a compulsory 
rating for providing education in the city 
of Manchester ; and the other was a prin- 
ciple which would enable parties to divert 
endowments from the original purposes 
of the trust if they passed the Bill in 
its present form. Now, if they admitted 
the principle of compulsory rating for 
the purpose of establishing a system of 
general education in Manchester, they 
would there establish the principle of 
church rates, with all the inconveniences 
attending those rates, and without the jus- 
tification which had hitherto existed with 
regard to them. Let it be remembered 
that church rates were introduced at a 
time when all the people of this country 
entertained the same opinions—that they 
had prescriptive usage in their favour— 
and that the property which paid those 
rates was either inherited or purchased 
with that burden upon it. But if they 
introduced the principle of compulsory 
rating for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of education in the different towns 
of the Kingdom, they had not, in doing 
so, a single particle of one of those rea- 
sons which justified them in having and 
maintaining church rates—for it is not in- 
troduced when there is an uncertainty on 
the subject—there is no prescriptive usage 
in its favour, and the property of the town 
has hitherto been free from it. Thus they 
would introduce all the evils to which church 
rates were liable, while they would be put- 
ting a burden on property which hitherto 
had not been called to bear any such bur- 
den. Now, whether it might be wise or 
prudent to adopt the principle of compul- 
sory rating for the purpose of establishing 
a general system of education in England, 
on the ground that by voluntary exertion 
they could not provide that general educa- 
tion, that was a principle which they ought 
to have the fullest opportunity of discuss- 
ing, and of which they ought to have the 
fullest notice, as well as the fullest informa- 
tion, before they came to any conclusion 
upon it. It is not a subject to be discussed 
and decided on the second reading of a 
private Bill. The other important prin- 
ciple in the Bill involved this difficulty— 
that since every child in a town where 
district free school was established would 
be at liberty to attend that school for pur- 
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poses of education, while yet through his 
parents he could refuse to be taught ac- 
cording to the system of religion upon which 
that school was founded, it might turn out 
that so many children would be introduced 
into the school that they would be nume- 
rically greater than the other children to 
be educated therein according to the sys- 
tem which the founder laid down, and thus 
the whole trust would be subverted. Now, 
that was a question which, when they came 
to discuss it as a great public measure, 
would necessarily impose upon Parliament 
the duty of considering whether it was not 
drying up the sources of voluntary charity 
and benevolence, by making that charity 
and benevolence dependent, not on the Jaw 
as the founder of a charity knew it to be | 
at the time he endowed the school, but | 
upon the casual majority of the ratepayers 
in a particular district, who could by their 
votes subvert the whole principles on which 
he intended the school to be endowed, and 
on which the trusts of that school were to 
be carried on. He (Mr. Walpole) must 
say before they established such a princi- 
ple as that with regard to a system of 
compulsory rating, they ought not to do so 
upon the second reading of a private Bill, 
or without having full and ample discus- 
sion, being fully sensible at the same 
time that it was an entire innovation. He 
made this remark to show the House the 
extreme inconvenience they were incurring 
by adopting this Bill, which contained the 
principle of a great public measure, and 
which ought not to be raised upon a pri- 
vate application to Parliament. For it 
must be remembered that private Bills 
were brought in without notice, and read 
a second time without being circulated 
amongst hon. Members; and Gentlemen 
came down to the House without knowing 
the principles they contained till they were 
discussed, unless they were accidentally 
imformed of those principles by the pro- 
moters of the Bill; whereas, in the case 
of public measures, the Tlouse and the 
country received full notice of their true 
nature; they were either brought in or 
watched by Gentlemen connected with De- 
partments of the State, who thus became 
responsible for them; the fullest information 
was obtained upon every point involved in 
them ; and if the Bill was an important 
one, its second reading was postponed till 
han. Members had had time to consider 
and deliberate upon its provisions before 
they were called upon to adopt it or repel 
it. It was said, however, that this Bill 
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was simply a private Bill in the strict 
sense of the word, and that, according to 
the forms of the House, the principles of 
it, as such could now be, as fully as was 
necessary, discussed. From that notion he 
entirely differed, and he hoped that the 
House would never consent that such a 
practice should be adopted. There were 
many matters which might be brought for- 
ward as private Bills, which, if they wished 
great public privileges, ought not to be sanc- 
tioned in that character. Suppose, for in- 
stance, they were to bring in a private Bill, 
by which they bound the majority to con- 
tribute by rates to the general fund for 
maintaining, repairing, or building of 


‘churches and chapels, for the religious 


denominations of every body of Christians 
in Manchester, did they think such a Bill 
would be tolerated for a single moment as a 
private Bill? Would not the Government 
say, and very properly, ‘* You must bring 
it in as a public measure and discuss it, 
and we shall see whether such a principle 
can be adopted, because it may be ex- 
tended over the whole Kingdom ?”’ So as 
regards the system of education proposed 
in this Bill, it ought to be treated as a 
public measure ; and he must say that the 
experiment, or the experience of that night, 
call it what they would, was a good 
lesson to the House, or rather he should 
say to the Government, not to allow this 
kind of legislation. He regretted very 
much that some member of the Government 
at the commencement of the discussion did 
not get up in his place and point out the 
extreme inconvenience of proceeding with 
Bills of this description, taking up the 
whole time which ought to be employed in 
the public and not the private business of 
the country; and he ventured to add, that 
if this Bill had been given notice of for a 
Government night—on either a Monday or 
a Friday—it would not have been allowed 
to proceed till that hour (eleven o’clock). 
These evils he deprecated as necessarily 
incident to the introduction of private Bills 
of this description, involving great public 
principles, and which might cause the post- 
ponement of the business of the House by 
constantly leading to adjournments. Ilis 
hon. Friend (Mr. Adderley) who had 
brought forward this measure, as well as 
the people of Manchester, had devoted 
great attention to the question, and he 
(Mr. Walpole) should be sorry to thwart 
them after the great pains and trouble they 
had taken in devising a good system of 
education. But that did not get rid of the 
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objection in this case, and the question 
was, how could they introduce such a mea- 
sure for Manchester without establishing a 
precedent which might not hereafter be 
extended to the other towns of the King- 
dom. He could not, however, entirely as- 
sent to the Amendment of the right hon. 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson), for that 
Amendinent would amount to this, that, 
under no circumstances could education be 
supported from public rates. He was not 
prepared to support a proposition so large 
as that; for he would not assert that in 
no case whatever should such a proposition 
be made. That would be prejudging the 
general question, whether they should 
have a general system of education main- 
tained by rates or not. Thien, as to the 
Motion for the second reading of the Bill. 
His own impression was, that the object of 
the Bill would not be defeated by post- 
poning it for a short time, but, in point of 
fact, that it might be furthered by such a 
postponement. He should regret if, sup- 
pesing the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester 
should be rejected, any hon. Gentleman 
should move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. That would be 
putting the gentlemen of Maneliester in a 
position in which, after the great exertions 
they had made, they ought not to be put. 
It would defeat their intention, without a 
chance of renewing them. In the midst 
of these difficulties he would, therefore, 
recommend that the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman should be withdrawn; 
and then that, on the Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill, the House should sim- 
ply refuse to agree to its being read a 
second time now. This course would not 
preclude the promoters of the Bill from 
going on with it at a future time, if the 
Government, or any Member of the House, 
were not prepared to submit that this or 
any other system of education should be 
maile applicable to the great towns of the 
Kingdom. By taking such a course he 
believed that we should obviate most of 
the difficulties which embarrassed us at 
present, while we preserved to the House 
—what he hoped it would always preserve 
to itself—the right and the power of say- 
ing, that when a great public measure was 
proposed involving a great public principle, 
it ought to be brought forward as a Public 
Bill, in order that they might have the 
fullest information and the fullest discussion 
of which the subject would allow. 

Mr. MIALL said, he perfectly concurred 


Mr. Walpole 
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with the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down that it was extremely inconvenient, 
and even inappropriate, to discuss a great 
question of public policy on so narrow a 
basis as a private Bill; and he thought 
that by sending such a measure to a Com- 
mittee upstairs, they would be forestalling 
the decision of Parliament upon a vital 
question, which the House was unable to 
settle for itself. If difference of opinion 
prevailed in that House relative to the 
effect of the measures proposed to be 
brought into operaticn by the present Bill, 
it was to be remembered, also, that much 
the same differences of opinion prevailed in 
Manchester, where the Bill was intended to 
apply; and he would avail himself of that 
opportunity, with the permission of the 
House, to put it into the possession of the 
opinion of those who entertained what were 
ealled ‘* voluntary principles.’” Much had 
been said about education, and it had been 
divided into three classes—first, charitable 
education ; secondly, education by means of 
public rates; and thirdly, no education at 
all. But no real statement had been made 
of the true principles to be enforced on this 
subject. He had read, a few days since, 
the report of the Committee for the Im- 
provement of the Dwellings of the Labour- 
ing Poor, and he chought that if a statisti- 
eal return of such were made, it would be 
of great advantage, and would go far to 
prove that proper provi-ion had not been 
made for the poor; but he should never 
think, on that account, of coming to the 
conclusion that Parliament ought to pro- 
vide suitable habitations for the poor. But 
it was said, why put the one burden on 
the shoulders of Government if you did not 
put the other? and why put such a charge 
upon Government at all, since the primary 
duty of education devolved, no doubt, upon 
the people themselves, who should, and in 
the majority of cases could, provide such 
for their children? The fact was, that the 
fault generally might be traced to the pa- 
rents of the children, who in many cases 
made gain of them by getting them em- 
ployed in factories and workshops at an 
early age; and until the disposition of pa- 
rents in this respect was reformed, little 
improvement could be made. Most pa- 
rents among the lower orders could, by 
giving up a portion of their beer a day, 
find the means of giving their children 
sume education, and it was, in fact, the 
want of will in the parents to send their 
children to school, which was the great 
drawback to all measures of improvement 
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of this kind. If they valued education as 
they ought, there was already plenty of 
educational machinery at command. There 
was an abundance of ignorance in the 
eountry, verging on crime, and occasion- 
ally exhibiting itself in the deepest crime. 
Would their free schools touch that? 
Would those schools be valued by the 
class which was steeped in such gross 
ignorance? Wherever the State stood in 
loco parentis to a child, let the State fulfil 
the duty of a parent, and provide educa- 
tion for the people; but do not let the 
State undermine their self-reliance. They 
talked of enlarging the basis of the re- 
presentation ; but let them beware, lest, 
when they had a fuller representation of 
the working men, those men applied the 
lessons now being tauglit them by the pro- 
moters of this Bill. and, instead of using 
their own individual energies for their own 
personal good, relied on legislative machi- 
nery; and came to Parliament, not for edu- 
eatiun only, but for clothing, and decent 
habitations. Let the House once admit 
that principle, aud act upon it, and he did 
not understand how they could do anything 
short of carrying it out to its fullest extent. 
He entreated the House not to decide a 
question of such momentous bearings on 
the narrow basis of a private Bill. 

Mr. BROTHERTON aaid, that he be- 
lieved it would be impossible for the Bill 
to be carried into beneficial operation 
without the consent of the inhabitants of 
Manchester and Salford ; and, therefore, 
to pass it in opposition to their wishes 
would be unwise as well as useless. The 
inhabitants of Manchester had petitioned 
against the Bill being taken as a private 
Bill, and the town council of Salford had 
expressed no opinion, and these he thought 
sufficient reasons why the Bill should not 
now be read a second time. The great ob- 
jection of the inhabitants of Manchester to 
this Bill, he believed, was the expense. | 
Another objection was the making those | 
schools common to all classes of the inha- 
bitants. Every one admitted that the 
poorer elasses should have some provision 
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glad when he heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Manchester (Mr. M. 
Gibson) state that there was a strong 
desire in that city on the part of those 
who had hitherto been opposed to approxi- 
mate, and he (Mr. Brotherton) had reason 
to believe, that if there was a short delay 
allowed there would be a closer approxima- 
tion than there had hitherto been, as there 
was a general wish, both in Manchester 
and the borough of Salford, that they 
should have a system of education. He 
considered Manchester, of all places in 
the Kingdom, the best wherein to solve 
the question as to whether the different 
classes could be educated together; and 
he proposed that, if the Bill passed, it 
shonld be limited to a period of three 
years. Then, if the experiment succeeded, 
the measure could be extended ; and if 
not, then the people would not be required 
long to pay for a Bill from which no good 
resulted. He should be under the neces- 
sity of voting against the Amendment 
proposed by the right hon. Member for 
Manchester, as it involved a_ principle 
which he should regret to have established; 
and, if the Amendment was negatived, he 
should propose that the second reading 
should be postponed for a month, as he 
was confident that arrangements could be 
made to frame a Biil that would be gene- 
rally aeceptable to all parties. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he wished briefly to 
state to the House why he, although most 
anxious for the education of the people, 
should vote against the present Bill. If a 
similar Bill were to be introduced for Bir- 
mingham, and the town council and the 
inhabitants petitioned against it, he should 
find himself in an extraordinary predica- 
ment if he voted for the present Bill. If 
the town council of Manchester would 
come to Parliament with a Bill proposed 
by one of their own Members, and accom- 
panying it with a petition in favour of it 
from their own body, he would be ready 
to give his support to such a measure, but 
not otherwise. It was not as a private 
Bill that he objected to the measure before 





made for the education of their children ; 
and he would suggest that those persons | 
who were excluded from the franchise 
should have the benefit of those free | 
schools. If such schools were limited to | 
the children of persons occupying houses | 
under the value of 10/. or 6/., there would | 
be a class provided with an education to 
which he believed the other inhabitants | 
would be willing to contribute. He “=, 





the House ; but he did so because it was 
introduced and opposed in a manner of 
which he could not approve. He was as 
anxious as ever that education should be 
both secular and religious, but he retained 
the conviction that we should never have 
a general and ample system of national 
education worthy the name, except it 
was conducted on the purely secular prin- 
ciple, and he would rather have the people 
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imperfectly educated than not educated 
at all. 

Mr. ADDERLEY, in reply, said, that if 
the proposal made by the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Morpeth (Sir G. Grey) 
at the commencement of the discussion 
had been acceded to by Her Majesty’s 
Government, he should have been ready 
to adopt that proposal. But it seemed to 
him that the noble Lord the Member for 
London (Lord J. Russell) had only evaded 
the question when he had said to him (Mr. 
Adderley) across the table, that he might, 
if he chose, undertake to introduce a pub- 
lic Bill upon that subject. He concluded, 
therefore, that Her Majesty’s Government 
would neither take up the question them- 
selves, nor have the courage to state at 
once that they would not attempt to deal 
with it. He would further observe, that 
the Bill was not opposed by the town 
council of Manchester except on the ground 
of its being a Private Bill, and he there- 
fore must divide the House on the second 
reading. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he wished 
to introduce an alteration in the Amend- 
ment by the introduction of the words 
“at the present time” after the words 
‘‘ought not,’’ so that he would merely 
affirm that the subject was one which 
ought not as yet to be dealt with. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 

Amendment proposed— 

“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘ Education to be supported by public rates is a 
subject which ought not at the present time to be 
dealt with by any private Bill,’ instead thereof.” 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 76 ; Noes 
105 ; Majority 29. 

Words added :— Main 
amended, put, and agreed to. 

The House adjourned at Twelve o’clock. 


Question, as 


~_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 22, 1854. 
Mixvures.] Pustic Brts.—1° Medical Practi- 
tioners (No. 2) ; Transportations (Ireland). 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD—QUESTION. 
Mr. BLACKETT said, the House had, 
no doubt, seen in the newspapers a peti- 
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tion containing the draught of a new consti- 
tution for the University of Oxford as pro. 
posed by the authorities of the University, 
He wished, in consequence, to ask the 
noble Lord the Member for London whe- 
ther that proposed scheme had been sub- 
mitted to [Her Majesty’s Government, and 
whether the Government intended to sanc- 
tion it ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, let me 
first say, in answer to the question of the 
hon. Gentleman, that I think the Hebdo- 
madal Board of Oxford deserve credit for 
the pains they have taken to explain their 
scheme for the improvement of the con- 
stitution of the University of Oxford; but, 
with regard to the petition to which the 
hon. Gentleman has referred, I have to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government, having 
taken the proposed constitution into consid- 
eration, have thought it their duty to come 
to the decision—and my noble Friend near 
me, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, has signified the same to the 
Chancellor of the University—that Her 
Majesty could not be advised to assent to 
the proposal for granting a licence in favour 
of the draught of the constitution as pro- 
posed by the Hebdomadal Board. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he should be 
glad to know whether the communications 
which had passed between the Secretary 
of State and the University and Colleges 
would be laid on the table of the House ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I think I 
stated some days ago that the correspon- 
dence would be laid on the table of the 
House when completed, and prior to the 
discussion on the subject. 


MR, SMITH O’BRIEN—QUESTION. 

Mr. H. BEAMISH said, he wished to 
ask the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether there 
was any truth in a rumour which had been 
for some time in circulation, to the effect 
that the clemency of the Crown was about 
to be extended to Mr. Smith O’Brien? He 
had no hesitation in saying that if that 
rumour were true it would give universal 
satisfaction in Ireland. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, in an- 
swer to the question of my hon. Friend, I 
have to state that the matter to which he 
has adverted has been under the consider- 
ation of Her Majesty’s Government. ‘The 
facts appear to be, that while some of 
those persons who were transported with 
Mr. Smith O’Brien have thought fit to 
break their parole, and have escaped from 
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the place of their destination, Mr. Smith | aloof from the quarrels of the Latin and 
O’Brien himself, whatever might have been Greek Churches. That was, he considered, 
his faults and guilt, has acted like a gen- | very wise and proper. They had evinced, 
tleman, and has not taken advantage of as far as he could judge, an earnest desire 
opportunities for escape of which, if he | to bring to a satisfactory conclusion the 
had been a less honourable man, he might | dispute between Russia and Turkey with- 
have availed himself. It is, therefore, the ;out having recourse to war. So far was 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to |he, therefore, from thinking the attacks 
advise the Crown to extend to Mr. Smith | directed against the Government to be well 
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O’Brien the means of placing himself in 
the same situation, by an act of clemency 
on the part of the Crown, in which those 
other persons have placed themselves by a 
violation of the pledges which they had given. 


RUSSIA AND TITE PORTE—QUESTION. 

On the bringing up the Report of the 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. HUME said, that he had not ad- 
dressed the House during the late dis- 
cussion, as he was unwilling to interrupt 
the proceedings, but he could not allow 
these estimates to be disposed of with- 
out stating that this was the first time 
since he had been in Parliament that he 
had not taken part in the question of 
voting the number of men for the Army 
or Navy. He had felt strongly the situa- 
tion in which the country was placed, and 
the difficulties which had been imposed 
upon Her Majesty’s Government, and it 
appeared to him, after the unfair manner 
in which charges had been brought against 
the members of the Administration, that 
those who, like himself, belonged to no 
factious party, were called on to state their 
candid and honest opinion upon the sub- 
ject. He thought that the Government, 
so far from being open to censure for hay- 
ing exhausted every means of maintaining 
peace, deserved the thanks of their country, 
and of every one who was shocked and 
alarmed at the horrors of war, for their 
endeavours to avoid it. Even if there had 
been any apparent neglect in their con- 
duct, he should have been disposed to over- 
look such a circumstance, when he saw 
that they had been animated by a sincere 
desire to promote the public good. He 
was one of those who were of opinion 
that, in reference to what had passed in 
relation to this question, the conduct 
of the Government ought not to be too 
closely criticised, and, upon carefully going 
through all the documents of which the 
House was now in possession on this sub- 
ject, he was bound to say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as well as the Govern- 
ment by which they had been preceded, 
had done everything in their power to keep 


founded, that he gave them his honest 
thanks for having acted as they had acted. 
At the same time he believed that they” 
had been very much deceived in placing 
confidence—and he could not blame them 
for it—in a Government which had for 
many years been acting in cordial alliance 
with England. He could not blame them 
for placing confidence in the statements, 
both oral and written, of the Ambassadors 
as well as of the Emperor of Russia. He 
had no hesitation in saying that they had 
been deceived, but the shame was not on 
them, but on the deceiver. Under these 
circumstances he gave them his heart 

thanks, although he regretted to find that 
we were once more about to land troops on 
the continent of Europe. He was pre- 
pared, however, to support, by our Navy, 

to the fullest extent, what he considered to 
be the honour of the country, and not only 
to support the honour of the country— 
that he held to be an empty word—but to 
resist those aggressions which Russia had 
gradually been making on the neighbour- 
ing countries, and to prevent her from 
accomplishing objects which he feared 
would be dangerous to the general liber- 
ties of Europe. It was on that ground 
he thought that Her Majesty’s Government 
had been compelled to take the course they 
had taken. Although we were placed at 
the extreme western verge of Europe, 
still, as our commerce pervaded the whole 
world, and as the liberties of mankind de- 
pended in a very great degree on the main- 
tenance of the liberties of England, he 
could not think we were to be blamed for 
the part we had taken in that question. 

With regard to the estimates, he consi- 
dered the increase of 13,000 men to our 
naval forces a very moderate increase as 

compared with that which had been ex- 
pected, and he felt bound to add that, consi- 
dering theincrease in the number of men for 
the Army and Navy, the addition to the 
national expenditure was much less than 
might have been anticipated, and it would 
no doubt have been greater if it had not 
been for the anxious endeavours of the 
Government to practise a rigid economy 
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while they‘added to our forces. He, there-| our Navy, and he was perfectly satisfied, 
fore, thought that the measures taken by | from proofs which had already been given, 
the Government were fit and proper; | that it would meet with the approbation of 
and the arrangements on the part of this | the country. He never thought to have 
country for opposing the encroachments of | seen the day when, in a question of this 
a barbarous power appeared to him to be | kind, where outlay was necessary and great 
conducted in the best and most economical | expense was to be incurred, he could come 
manner. He had heard with regret an | forward and so entirely express his opinion, 
attack made the other evening against the |in conjunction, he believed, with the opi- 
Prime Minister by the hon. Member for | nion of the country, almost as one man, 
West Surrey(Mr. Drummond). He could | to vindicate the conduct of the Govern- 
not think it was consistent with fair play, or | ment in their measures for supporting the 
with the dignity of that House, or with | oppressed Turks, whose very name had 
the maintenance of the due authority of | formerly been a term of reproach. The 
that Government to whom the confidence | people of England had manifested at vari- 
of the House was given, to take the | ous public meetings their sense of the 
means which the hon. Gentleman had | attempt made by a powerful State to coerce 
taken to throw doubts on the character of |and overwhelm a weaker one, and had 
the Prime Minister. It appeared to him | come forward with that generous determi- 
that the attack on Lord Aberdeen was | nation which he hoped Englishmen would 
most injurious and uncalled for; and he | ever entertain to assist the injured and 
regretted to find that, while the hon. Mem- | oppressed, and to resist a violent and un- 
ber for West Surrey and other Gentlemen | provoked aggression. 
were prepared to give their confidence to| Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
the Ministers, they were taking every | hoped the well-timed and patriotic obser- 
means in their power to degrade them and _ vations of his hon. Friend the Member for 
to lower them in the public estimation. | Montrose (Mr. Hume) would not fall un- 
He did not think that that was a wise or a | heeded on the House and the country. He 
becoming course ; and he, as an individual | felt grateful to his hon. Friend for coming 
unconnected with any party, was anxious | forward in the way he had done, and he 
to express his approval of the policy of (Mr. M. Milnes) joined him heartily in 
Her Majesty’s Government. In his opi-| what he believed to be the confirmed opi- 
nion there was only one matter in which | nion of the people of this country. With 
they were to blame, and that was the reference to the remark of his hon. Friend 
secrecy with which they had conducted)as to the absence of information, until 
their negotiations. He was satisfied that, | lately, upon this question, he thought the 
if they had from time to time published | Government had paid a severe penalty for 
the papers which they had lately laid before | the mistrust they had shown of the people 
the House, many of the charges which had | on this oceasion, He believed if the first 
been made against them—charges of con- | volume of the blue book had been laid on 
nivance as stated by some, and of credulity | the table at the end of last Session, which 
as stated by others—would never have | it might have been with all prudence, not 
been advanced. He hoped that for the | only would much of the ill-feeling, but also 
future they would show that they had | the debate on this subject, which had re- 
more confidence in the good feeling and | cently ensued, have been considerably cur- 
the good sense of the country at large, | tailed, and the House would have come 
by communicating more frankly their mea- | forward in support of the Government with 
sures or their intentions, so that the public |even more energy and spirit than it had 
might be enabled to know what their Minis- | done. As to the question of the advisa- 
ters were doing, without having recourse | bility of making a more prompt and un- 
to papers published by the Governments of | equivocal demonstration at the time that 
France and of other countries. He did} Russia crossed the Pruth, if the corre- 
not think that that was the open spirit in | spondence which had then taken place had 
which the people of England ought to be | been published towards the end of the last 
treated. He believed that in times of dif-| Session, that question would then have 
ficulty and danger they would be ready to | been brought regularly under the notice of 
rally round the Administration, and that | the House, and decided in a manner befit- 
they ought to be treated with a generous | ting the oceasion and the emergency. The 
confidence. He fully approved of the vote | verdict of the House on that occasion would, 
for the increase of the number of mer in | he believed, have been favourable to the Go- 
Mr. Hume 
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vernment ; and there would have been a de- 
monstration of public opinion against Rus- 
sia which would have materially strength- 
ened thcir hands in the subsequent nego- 
tiations which they set on foot. He could 
not but think that the mistrust which the 
Government then showed in the people of 
this country did much to confirm the Em- 
peror of Russia in his unhappy obstinacy, 
and, with other circumstances, had led him 
to take the fatal resolution which he had 
now done. Adverting to another point, he 
would take that opportunity of impressing 
on the House and the Government the 
necessity of using every possible precaution 
to preserve the health and the lives of the 
brave soldiers whom we might send to fight 
our battles in the East in the impending 
struggle. He trusted that a sufficient staff 
of skilled medical officers would accompany 
our army, and that the greatest possible 
care and precaution would be taken to 
ensure their safety both in the voyage and 
during their encampment in those danger- 
ous regions, to which they were going. 
Dangerous, he would call them, not for 
the ordinary perils of warfare, not for 
‘the arrow that flieth by day,” but for 
“the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness,’’ and *‘the sickness that destroyeth 
in the noon-day.”” He did not doubt 
that the Government would apply them- 
selves to that important consideration with 
the same promptitude which had charac- 
terised the preparations they had made for 
this war within the last two months—un- 
paralleled as those preparations were in the 
history of this or any country; and if they 
did so they would considerably mitigate the 
gricf of many persons, near and dear, who 
were left behind by our gallant army. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he, 
for one, could not give his consent to the 
commendations which had been so liberally 
bestowed upon Government by the hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) ; 
and he thought that until the present time 
Government had done little or nothing to 
check the aggression of Russia; no Go- 
vernment newspapers had spoken out, and 
no individual, as representing the Govern- 
ment, had in the early part of the question 
at issue come forward actively and authori- 
tatively in the matter. He believed that, 
if the intention of Government to resist 
the aggression of Russia had been clearly 
made known at first, it would have had 
more effect upon the Emperor of that 
country than all the despatches in all the 
blue books put together. If it had been 
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the intention of Government to interfere at 
all, they ought to have done so upon hear- 
ing of the operations of Prince Menchikoff 
in Turkey, to watch the effect of which a 
special Ambassador ought to have been 
sent to Constantinople, as was done in the 
person of Lord Heytesbury in 1833. There 
was no doubt, also, that there were times 
when Government could have seen clearly, if 
they had only watched carefully, the policy 
and intention of Russia, and that, seeing it, 
they would have checked it, and prevented 
the occurrence of so dreadful a war as that 
which now threatened not only us, but 
the whole of the continent of Europe. It 
appeared to him now, however, that there 
was nothing left but that all parties should 
determine unanimously and fairly to come 
forward and support Government in carry- 
ing on the war which, whether wisely or 
not brought about, was most certainly im- 
pending. 

Sui De LACY EVANS said, he cer- 
tainly could not agree in any way with the 
hon. Member for Evesham (Sir H. Wil- 
loughby) in his observations on the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and he 
thought it, at the present crisis, frivolous 
to go back into old grievances. He cer- 
tainly thought if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had acted more openly with the 
House, they would have shown more wis- 
dom. He believed that the publie press 
had done more to enlighten the people as 
to the true state of things than all the 
blue books put together would have done. 
He had looked through the blue books, 
and his candid opinion was, that Govern- 
ment had done the best they could under 
cireumstanecs of considerable difficulty ; 
and, for himself, he could not say that he 
was sorry at the termination to which we 
had arrived, because it gave us an oppor- 
tunity of prominently coming forward and 
checking the aggressive policy of Russia, 
of which not only her present conduct, but 
her past, gave us ample proof. He (Sir 
De Lacy Evans) did not regret the termi- 
nation of those negotiations. The conduct 
of Russia was a mere pursuance of a long- 
premeditated policy. He certainly should 
be glad to see a higher tone taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, as also by the Go- 
vernments of the Continent, towards the 
despot of St. Petersburg; but now that 
they had come to the final issue, he should 
say he rejoiced at it. There could be no 
real peace with Russia, and they never 
could succeed by negotiation in doing more 
than patching up a brief truce. The hon, 
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Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) 
thought they should fall back on the Vienna 
note; but he (Sir De L. Evans) should be 
sorry to see any such attempt made, re- 
collecting the insult, the reprobation, and 
dissimulation practised by Russia. Our 
policy must not be a backward one now, 
and our movement must at the present 
crisis be onward. We were essentially at 
war with Russia at the present moment, 
and, that being so, he should certainly re- 
gret to see us waver in our action. The 
hon. Member for the West Riding had also 
committed an error in supposing that in 
undertaking this war we intended to favour 
the Mahomedan religion at the expense of 
the Christian, since this was not so; and 
the only reason of our entering into the 
quarrel at all was, not to protect Turkey, 
or to have anything to do with the Maho- 
medan religion, but to resist the aggres- 
sion and domination of Russia. The hon. 
Member had also suggested that it would 
have been wise to send a Commission to 
inquire into those differences ; but, if the 
hon. Member had had as much experience 
of Commissions and inquiries as he had 
had, he would know the inutility of doing 
anything of the kind. The hon. Member 


had also talked much of Russia, with her 


66,000,000 of population, being homo- 
geneous of the Greek Church, but the fact 
was, that of this number there were only 
22,000,000 of serfs who belonged to that 
Church, and these were entirely under the 
control and ridden over by their aristocratic 
masters, while the remaining portion of 
the population were Papists and members 
of all denominations of creeds and super- 
stitions, and entirely under the control of 
the despotism under which they lived. He 
was glad that this discussion had taken 
place, and that these things had oceurred 
at the present time, when we were in so 
good a position for commencing and earry- 
ing out successfully a war like the present. 
We had now the advantage of a close 
alliance with France, and enjoyed the 
friendly co-operation of the Sovereign of 
that country. We had a splendid and 
efficient army and navy, and, more than 
all, we had right and justice on our side. 
He hoped, therefore, that Government, 
now that war seemed inevitable, would not 
make their warlike preparations by drib- 
lets, but would carry out the same with 
vigour and activity, and—at once. 
Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I am 
not going to renew the discussion of the 
other evening, but will confine myself sim- 


Sir De L. Evans 
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ply to making a few remarks in reply to 
the observations which fell from my hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. 
Milnes). The hon. Gentleman complained 
that the Government had been wanting in 
confidence towards this House in not lay- 
ing before it at an earlier period the cor- 
respondence and communications which 
had passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and other Governments with refer- 
ence to the dispute between Russia and 
Turkey. Sir, I can assure the House, that 
if any delay has taken place, either now or 
at any other time, in communicating to 
Parliament the despatches showing the 
progress of the negotiations which have 
been carried on with regard to this most 
important question, it has not been in any 
degree from any distrust in Parliament or 
in the country on the part of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, or from any desire to 
conceal from Parliament or the country the 
nature or the progress of the negotiations 
which have been going forward; but I am 
sure that the House and the hon. Gentle- 
man will see that a premature publication 
of portions of our unfinished negotiation 
may most essentially prejudice the sue- 
cessful result of that negotiation, and that 
until it is brought to some termination, 
either favourable or unfavourable, you must 
entirely defeat your chance of a successful 
issue of that negotiation by a premature 
publication to the world of the proposals 
made, the refusals given, the modifications 
which have taken place, or the difficulties 
which have arisen in the course of it. It 
really is entirely a matter for their opinion 
as to its expediency or otherwise—and that 
opinion may be either right or wrong, 
though in this ease I believe it has been 
perfectly right—that Ministers must be 
guarded in choosing the moment in which 
communications of this nature should be 
made to Parliament. There is also one 
other point in the speech of my hon. Friend 
the hon. Member for Pontefract to which 
I wish to refer. My hon. Friend has ex- 
pressed an anxious hope that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government would not omit to take 
all those precautions and all that care 
which are fitting for the health and com- 
fort of those troops which may be em- 
ployed on that expedition upon which a 
portion of Her Majesty’s army are to be 
engaged. Sir, I can only assure my hon. 
Friend and the House, that that subject is 
one which above all things attracts the at- 
tention and employs the care of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, not only now, but 
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always—but more especially at the present 
time, considering the distance of the place 
for which they are toembark. Every care 
has been taken to provide for the health 
and comfort of the troops, and every pre- 
caution adopted to guard them from those 
injuries and inconveniences which may 
arise from the various casualties resulting 
either from climate or from actual war. 
Therefore, those friends and relations whom 
they leave behind may be satisfied that 
nothing will be omitted which it is possible 
to do to provide for their health and their 
comfort while engaged* on the expedition 
on which they have been sent. It is the 
peculiar pride of this country that greater 
eare is taken of British troops than of the 
troops of any other nation in the world, 
and although it may be attended with some 
increase of expense, and though it may 
seem at first sight to render the British 
army more expensive than any other army, 
yet, if we measure expense by results, it 


is obvious that ours is actually the most. 


economical arrangement which can be 
made. I will venture to say that if you 
take 40,000 or 50,000 of any army in the 
world and an equal number of British 
troops, you will find that, owing to the 
greater care which is paid to our army in 


respect of food, clothing, and medical at- 
tendance, the 40,000 British troops will, 
on the day of action, bring into the field 
of battle an infinitely greater number of 
serviceable men than a similar army of 


any other nation in the world. That is 
one reason—I may say it without any na- 
tional vanity—of the great efficiency in 
the field of British troops in comparison to 
the numbers employed. I have thought it 
right to make these few remarks in conse- 
quence of what fell from my hon. Friend, 
and to assure the House that upon this oc- 
casion, as well as upon all others—but 
more especially upon this—the greatest 
possible care has been taken to make every 
provision for those points to which my hon. 
Friend has alluded. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he fully agreed with 
the noble Lord the Home Seeretary that 
no blame could be fairly attached to the 
Government for not having produced the 
correspondence and documents sooner, be- 
cause every one knew that, even in private 
affairs, if the negotiations which were go- 
ing on were disclosed before their termi- 
nation the result might be to defeat the 
object in view. At the end of last Session 
he had ventured to express an opinion that, 
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if the Government had shown greater en- 
ergy at first, the question would have been 
settled sooner; that if we had threatened 
to make it a case of war the Pruth never 
would have been crossed; and, as he had 
been guilty of reading the blue books 
through, he was quite confirmed by their 
perusal in the opinion which he had on 
that occasion expressed. It appeared to 
him that almost every party concerned in 
the affair had been deceived. It was quite 
clear that the Emperor of Russia had de- 
ceived Her Majesty’s Government and 
every one else too that had been in com- 
munication with the Russian Government. 
The Emperor had pretended to make this 
a religious question, but religion had no- 
thing to do with it. He had fancied that 
this was a convenient season, from the 
state of affairs in Europe, for the prose- 
cution of his designs of Russian aggran- 
disement, and he had accordingly at- 
tempted to take advantage of it. It 
was evident, too, that the Emperor of 
Russia had been himself deceived; he had 
been deceived with regard to the progress 
of the Peace Society in this country. In 
reading through the blue book he found 
that, in a conversation between our Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg and Count 
Nesselrode, the latter had said that his 
Imperial master could not believe that, 
after the exertions made by England for 
the preservation of Peace at all costs, 


‘that the English nation would ever go 


to war. That he thought was a suf- 
ficient proof of what mischief had been 
done by the Peace Society. It seemed, 
too, that with reference to the Vienna 
note, every party concerned, except Tur- 
key, had been deceived by Russia. Tur- 
key seemed to be the only sensible party 
in the affair, England, France, Austria, 
and Prussia had all at first pressed the 
acceptance of the Vienna note on Turkey, 
and yet he found the British Minister 
fourteen days afterwards acknowledging 
that, if she had accepted it, it would have 
been her eternal ruin. He believed, look- 
ing at the whole circumstances of the 
case, that, if greater energy had been 
shown at an earlier period, all danger 
and expense of war, and the misery and 
loss of life which it would entail, might 
have been: prevented ; and he could not 
help feeling that the brave men who were 
about to sail on this expedition, good as 
they were, and even better as he believed 
they would prove themselves to be than 
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all others—though they were only 20,000 
—would run risks which he was afraid to 
contemplate. True, it was said they were 
to be supported by a fine corps of the 
French army; but how long was the sup- 
ae of that army to be relied on? How 
ong could we feel certain of the friendly 
disposition of the ruler who sent them, 
or that he would he able to maintain 
that friendly disposition by the state of 
his own country? Then, what would 
become of our 20,000 men? He had 
read that the answer sent by the Czar to 
the Emperor Napoleon’s letter was, that 
he would answer it by his soldiers, and 
that they would answer as their fathers 
did in 1812. There could not be a greater 
mistake than underrating one’s enemy, and 
he did not agree with those who described 
the Russians as wretched, inefficient troops. 
He entertained a very different opinion of 
them, for he was old enough to remember 
the battle of Austerlitz, and the remarks of 
the first Napoleon on it; and he believed 
that the Russian troops now, as then, when 
they took the whole old Italian French 
army to beat them, were brave, energetic, 
and courageous soldiers, and a vast many 
there rere of them. He believed that the 
war might have been prevented at an ear- 
lier stage, but, having got into it, all we 
had to do was to exert ourselves like Eng- 
lishmen and get out of it as well as we 
could, to which object he would give his 
humble aid. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
that while he agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, that an 
earlier production of the correspondence 
and documents would have been inadvis- 
able, he could not concur in his opinion 
that a greater display of energy at the 
commencement would have prevented mat- 
ters assuming their present warlike com- 
plexion. He saw nothing in the blue books 
to justify the supposition that, had the 
Emperor of Russia been threatened with 
war at an earlier period, he would have 
been deterred from prosecuting his designs. 
He believed, on the contrary, that by pur- 
suing a pacific course Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had gained a diplomatic triumph, 
and by enlisting Austria and Prussia on 
their side they had made the question an 
European instead of a mere national 
question. 

Report agreed to. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 23, 1854. 


Minvtes.] Pusric Birr. —1* County Court 
Extension Acts Explanation. 


COUNTY COURTS EXTENSION ACT EX- 
PLANATION BILL. 


Lorp BROUGHAM presented a Bill 
to explain the Act of the 13 & 14 Vict. 
e. 61. The noble Lord said that these 
courts possessed, under the operation of a 
clause in the Act, as it at present stood, 
which was termed the optional clause, a 
power to extend their jurisdiction, not only 
to cases in which any amount of money, no 
matter how considerable, was involved, but 
also to extend that jurisdiction to any kind 
of cause, no matter whether it related to 
a question of real or personal estate, pro- 
vided the parties to the suit were prepared 
to assent to the exercise of a power so un- 
limited. Now it was very doubtful whe- 
ther, in consequence of the manner in which 
another clause in the Act—he meant the 
appeal clause-—had been framed, parties 
who had availed themselves of the power 
given by the optional clause had the right 
of appeal; and the consequence of this was 
that the operation of the optional clause 
had been very materially crippled. It had 
not thus led to the very beneficial results 
which otherwise it was calculated to pro- 
duce, because parties to an action were un- 
willing to bring it on for trial in the county 
courts, in consequence of having no secu- 
rity that any error which might be com- 
mitted by the judges of those courts in 
dealing with the question at issue, might 
be rectified by an appeal to the superior 
tribunals against the decision at which 
those judges might have arrived. The 
Bill which he now submitted to their Lord- 
ships had been framed for the purpose of 
affording a remedy for this state of things, 
and thus to extend the practical operation 
of the present law. 
Bill read 1°. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM—OXFORD. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, | 
have to ask the indulgence of your Lord- 
ships for trespassing upon your time, in 
order to make a short statement in connee- 
tion with a question which I now wish to 
put to Her Majesty’s Government, and 
which I had no intention whatever of ask- 
ing until this day. Neither would your 
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Lordships have been troubled with either 
the statement or the question, had not my 
attention been directed to a conversation 
which took place yesterday in another 
place with reference to the important sub- 
ject of University Reform, the nature of 
which I learned from the newspapers this 
morning, and which is calculated to have a 
considerable influence upon the delibera- 
tions of the meeting of Convocation, ap- 
pointed to be heldto-morrow. I hope your 
Lordships will excuse any irregularity of 
which I may appear to be guilty, in putting 
this question without having given any 
previous notice that it was my intention 
to do so, inasmuch as I was, until to-day, 
unaware of the nature of the conversation 
to which I refer, and inasmuch as if I 
did not now put a question to the Govern- 
ment upon the subject, it would be impos- 
sible that that effect would be obtained in 
connection with the deliberations of Convo- 
cation to-morrow, by either my question or 
the answer of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
which it is desirable to produce. I un- 
derstand that a declaration was made in 
another place, yesterday, upon the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, that it was not 
their intention to advise Her Majesty to 
assent to the proposed petition for altera- 
tions to be made in the governing body of 
the Universities, which has to be submitted 
to Convocation to-morrow. Your Lordships 
must be aware that the only mode of 
effecting an alteration in what are called 
the Caroline Satutes in the Universities, 
unless some interposition of Parliament— 
a course to be deprecated—were to be 
resorted to, is by petitioning the Crown, 
and by asking its assent to those altera- 
tions. Now, the only means by which a 
petition can be presented by the Universi- 
ties to the Sovereign is, in the first place, 
by obtaining for it the assent of the go- 
verning body, and then procuring the con- 
currence in its prayer of the University at 
large. When I speak of the University at 
large, your Lordships will bear in mind 
that Convocation includes all the members 
of the University, whether they be resident 
or non-resident, above the rank of a master 
of arts. Convocation consequently includes 
all ranks, classes, and denominations; and 
the expression of the opinion, therefore, of 
Convocation upon any particular subject, 
must be regarded as the expression of the 
sentiments of the University at large. 
Well, shortly after the report of the 

ommission which had been appointed by 
Her Majesty to inquire into the state of 
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the Universities appeared —I shall say 
nothing now with regard to the mode 
in which that Commission was appointed, 
nor with regard to the peculiar disadvan- 
tages under which the University of Ox- 
ford laboured in consequence of the ex- 
parte nature of the statements which cha- 
racterised the evidence given before that 
Commission—but shortly after their report 
appeared, Her Majesty’s Government an- 
nounced it to be their intention not imme- 
diately to act upon that report; expressed 
themselves as being desirous of being in- 
formed, in the first instance, what course 
the Universities themselves were prepared 
to take in reference to the contemplated 
reform, and as being perfectly ready to post- 
pone any attempt at legislation upon the 
subject until the opinions of the Universi- 
ties with reference to it should have been 
ascertained. The University of Oxford did 
not lose any time in taking into its consi- 
deration the very important questions which 
had been raised by the report of the Com- 
missioners, and in the course of last year 
a deputation from the Hebdomadal Board 
entered seriatim into the several parts of 
which that report was composed. Some 
vivd voce evidence was taken by that de- 
putation, but it conducted its inves:igation 
principally upon the principle of requiring 
written answers to written statements. By 
these means they had succeeded in eliciting 
the opinions upon the several points set 
forth in the report of Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of some of the most distin- 
guished members of the University. They 
subsequently made a report to the Hebdo- 
madal Board of their proceedings, which 
report contained at full length the whole 
of the evidence which had been adduced 
by means of their investigation. That 
report was printed on the 5th of December 
last, shortly before the close of term. It 
occupies a thick octavo volume, and in it 
the various subjects connected with the im- 
portant question of University reform are 
dilated upon with great ability and great 
skill. On the 12th of December, an offi- 
cial letter, which has been since produced 
by the direction of Parliament, was written 
by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, in which it was stated that 
Her Majesty’s Government were desirous, 
in the first place, of ascertaining what 
measures for the alteration and improve- 
ment of their present constitution the dif- 
ferent colleges were prepared to recom- 
mend; and, in the second place, what in- 
terposition of the Legislature they deemed 
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necessary in order to carry those mea- 
sures into effect. That letter reached 
me about the 14th of December, and, 
in acknowledging its receipt, I mentioned 
to the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment what were my own individual opi- 
nions upon the subject, and expressed a 
hope that the measure about to be intro- 
duced by the Government into Parlia- 
ment, in connection with University reform, 
would be of such a character as to give the 
greatest possible latitude to the free and 
untrammelled action of the Universities 
themselves, in their endeavour to remove 
the obstacles which stood in the way of 
their improvement, and that no arbitrary 
enactment would be foreed upon their ac- 
ceptance by the Government, or any undue 
interference attempted to be made with re- 
ference to the internal management of their 
affairs. In the letter to which I refer a 
request was conveyed that the fullest in- 
formation should be given by the Heads 
of the University upon the different points 
connected with their position and condition, 
as well as their recommendations with re- 
gard to the steps necessary to be taken for 
their contemplated reform, in order that 
such information may enable the Govern- 
ment to advise Her Majesty as to what 
course it was desirable to adopt upon that 
important question, in the month of Fe- 
bruary. The letter of the Secretary for 
the Home Department I received, as I be- 
fore stated, on the 14th of December, just 
at the end of term, and I lost no time in 
transmitting it to the Hebdomadal Board 
for their consideration at their next meet- 
ing. On the 19th of December, within a 
week after that meeting had taken place, 
I had an official communication from the 
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of January I received official eommunica- 
tions from the various colleges and from the 
Vice Chancellor of the University, in which 
were set forth the various plans for the 
modifications of their rules and system, 
for carrying which into effect the members 
of those colleges were desirous of obtain- 
ing the assistance and the co-operation of 
Parliament. All those communications I 
immediately transmitted to the Sceretary 
for the Home Department, in order that 
the Government might have the earliest 
information on the subject to which they 
referred. Shortly after the Christmas re- 
cess the Hebdomadal Board met together 
for the consideration of that question which 
was the basis of everything else, and with- 
out which it was impossible to take any 
further steps—namely, what alteration of 
the constitution of the governing body in 
the University should be recommended to 
Convocation for the purpose of obtaining 
its approval, and should subsequently be 
presented to Her Majesty’s Government 
for the purpose of obtaining, through them, 
the assent of the Sovereign? I think your 
Lordships will see that until that important 
question, what was to be the nature of the 
governing body, was decided upon by the 
Board, and until their decision had obtained 
the sanction of the Crown, it would be 
idle to enter into the consideration of tho 
various questions relating to the internal 
management of the University itself, in the 
ease of a body which was contemplating a 
material alteration in its own constitution. 
The decision of the Hebdomadal Board in 
reference to the important question of their 
, own reform was communicated to me upon 
the 11th of the present month. Now, I 
think your Lordships will be of opinion 





Hebdomadal Board with respect to the 
report of the Commissioners. In that 
communication the members of the Board 
apologised for not entering into the entire 
subject as dealt with in the report, and for 
not being able to give any authoritative 
decision upon a matter so important; they 
conveyed to me, however, the assurance 
that they would take the earliest possible 
opportunity to take the whole question into 
consideration ; and having transmitted to 
Iler Majesty’s Government the report of 
their delegates, which had not been ap- 
proved of by the Board, they at the same 
time expressed their hope and belief that 
in the course of the month of January they 
would be enabled to procure from the dif- 
ferent colleges all the information which 
the Government required. In the month 


The Earl of Derby 


that upon a subject so important—a sub- 
| ject involving changes so extensive—the 
| Board could not have used greater despatch 
| without having laid themselves open to the 
| charge of undue haste and precipitation. 
/ Upon the 11th the Government received 
| information of the conclusion at which the 
| Hebdomadal Board had arrived, with refer- 
ence to the petition which they wished to 
_ present, and that petition was forwarded to 
me, and duly presented upon Monday, the 
/13th. At that time, the consideration of 
, the question which had been introduced by 
| Her Majesty’s Government with respect to 
| University reform was fixed for the follow- 

ing Monday, the 20th; and it was con- 

sidered by the Board to be a matter of 
| very great importance, that, before the 
| announcement of the Government measure, 
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the Universities, as Universities, should be 
afforded an opportunity of expressing their 
free and unbiassed opinions with respect to 
the contemplated alterations. But in order 
to bring this subject under the notice of 
Convocation upon the following Friday, the 
17th ultimo, it became necessary to give 
the petition the Hebdomadal Board recom- 
mended upon Monday, the 13th, the ne- 
cessary publicity, in order that the mem- 
bers of Convocation might be aware that 
they would be called upon to deliberate 
upon it. The period of notice thus given 
was, your Lordships will observe, extremely 
short. Upon Monday, the 13th, before I 
received the copy of the petition, a member 
of the University, one of its most eminent 
professors—a gentleman with whom I have 
had no personal communication for the last 
forty years—came up to London, and held 
communication, in the first instance, with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with whom 
I believe he is on terms of considerable in- 
timacy. The object of that communication 
was to represent to the right hon. Gentle- 
man how extremely short the time was which 
then remained to obtain the decision of Con- 
vocation, and how desirable it was that 
the Government measure should be post- 
poned until their decision should have been 
clearly and fully pronounced. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, upon the part of 
Government, assented to the rev. gen- 
tleman’s request for a postponement of 
the measure of the Government; but at 
the same time intimated that the Uni- 
versities should not be put in a worse 
position, for the purpose of communi- 
eating with the Government, than that 
in which they then stood, in consequence 
of having lost the time for giving notice. 
The rey. gentleman said he had no power 
to make any stipulation with respect to the 
prior information to be given to Her Ma- 
Jesty’s Ministers. But I, being desirous 
that no disposition to concealment, how- 
ever slight, should be attributed to the 
Universities, took upon myself the respon- 
sibility to make a proposition to the effect 
that if the petition were placed in my 
hands, it should be forthwith presented by 
me to the Government—not, however, as 
being that upon which the University had 
definitively agreed, but as a petition pro- 
posed by the Hebdomadal Board and sub- 
mitted by them to the notice of Convoca- 
tion. Now I think it was not unreason- 


able that a postponement for a week of the 
Government measure should be asked by 
the Board, in order that Convocation might 
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be summoned, That postponement, as I 
have already mentioned, was assented to 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
to-morrow the period of notice given for 
the meeting of Convocation will have ex- 
pired. Now, the Vice Chancellor of Ox- 
ford called on me on the evening of Mon- 
day, the 13th. I saw him about nine 
o’clock on that evening, and received from 
him the petition, which was, upon the very 
next day, placed in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
On the following Thursday, upon my re- 
turn home from your Lordships’ House, 
I received a long letter from the Secretary 
for the Home Department, in which he in- 
formed me that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken into their consideration 
the proposed petition, and he expressed 
his regret that they felt it to be their duty 
to dissent from the scheme which the 
Board had framed, and that they were 
thus precluded from advising Her Majesty 
to give her consent to the propositions 
which it contained. I was, I confess, 
somewhat surprised at the announcement 
which was made in that letter; because, in 
presenting the petition of the Board to the 
Government, I had studiously abstained 
from asking them to state whether they 
regarded it with feelings of approval or of 
disapprobation—that the letter contained 
objections on the part of the Crown, not 
stated in detail, but objecting to the plan 
generally, I sat up to a late hour on 
Thursday evening, for the purpose of mak- 
ing as fully and as speedily as possible 
a communication to the Board, and that 
communication I despatched early upon the 
following morning, and also wrote in my 
own name a short answer to the letter of 
the Seeretaty for the Home Department. 
On Friday last the question was again 
taken into consideration by the Board, and 
some amendments in the form of the peti- 
tion were introduced; but it became neces- 
sary to promulgate that petition on Friday, 
for the purpose of giving due notice to 
Convocation that they would be required 
to deliberate upon it. The Hebdomadal 
Board, therefore, had received, their Lord- 
ships would observe, the information of the 
dissent of the Government to their proposi- 
tion, without any intimation as to the views 
which they themselves entertained upon 
the subject of University reform. On Fri- 
day the Board were obliged to promulgate 
their petition, and the result was, that not 
being able, in consequence of the short- 
ness of time, to withdraw the notice which 
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they had already given for the meeting of 
Convoeation, they had to promulgate their 
petition without being able to introduce 
into it, as it originally was intended, any 
material alteration. It had been proposed 
to make one or two changes in the petition, 
and also to divide the subjects with which 
it dealt into two or three different heads, 
in order that the various questions might 
come as far as possible in a separate shape 
under the notice of Convoeation, and that 
they might be able to pass their opinion 
upon the merits of the plan on their own 
independent sense of what was best for the 
interests of the University, and unbiassed 
by the assent or dissent of the Govern- 
ment. That object is now frustrated. 
Her Majesty’s Government had thought 
fit to intimate their dissent in the first in- 
stance to the propositions which had ema- 
nated from the Board, and their intention 
in the next place to proceed with their own 
measure, without giving Convocation any 
power to do that which they admitted it 
was desirable they should do—namely, to 
submit to the consideration of the Legis- 
lature a scheme of their own. I think it 
would not have been too much to expect 
that Her Majesty’s Government, when 
they intimated their dissent to the propo- 
sals of the Board, should have stated what 
course it was in their opinion advisable 
that the Board should take, and which, if 
they did take, they would obtain the as- 
sent of the Government. Such a mode of 
dealing with the question would, at all 
events, have preserved to that body the 
appearance of independent action; but the 
present position of the question was this: 
the petition of the Board will be submitted 
to Convocation to-morrow, with the know- 
ledge upon their part that they have no 
power whatsoever to make any alterations 
in it; that they can merely say aye or no; 
not with a knowledge of what the Govern- 
ment desired, but with the knowledge that, 
whatever they might agree to would not re- 
ceive the assent of the Government. Now, 
my Lords, I contend that that is not the 
fair way of putting the question before the 
University, or of obtaining the independent 
judgment of the University upon it. I do 
not suppose that such has been the object 
of the Government; but certainly no course 
could have been taken which would have 
been more effective for rendering it im- 
possible for the University to agree upon 
a petition for any scheme of reform, and 
thus for enabling the Government to say 
that, as the University could not agree, it 
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had become necessary for the Government 


themselves to prepare a measure. Had it 
not been for the announcement which has 
been made by the Government, I should 
have been quite content to leave the ques- 
tion in the state in which it stands. The 
Hebdomadal Board have made known what 
they are about to propose; the Convoca- 
tion would have been asked whether they 
assent to it; the petition would have been 
decided upon by the independent voice of 
Convocation, and it would then have rested 
with the Crown to decide whether it will 
assent to the petition or not. At all 
events, we should have had the inde- 
pendent opinion of the University, and 
Parliament and the Government would have 
been free to act upon that opinion. But 
the course which has been taken renders 
it necessary that I should put a question to 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment. The University, I believe, has not 
been slow in their desire to meet the wishes 
of the Government, and they have afforded 
to the Government every information which 
it was possible for them to give, both with 
regard to the University and the colleges. 
That information with regard to the col- 
leges the Government has been in pos- 
session of for nearly a month; and they 
have also been informed that the main 
object of the University is to obtain a per- 
missive power to alter the Carolian sta- 
tutes. As the Government have thought 
fit to dissent from the proposal which is 
about to be made to Convocation, and by 
anticipation to condemn the scheme, I am 
entitled to ask if the Government will 
undertake, before giving publicity to their 
own scheme for any alteration of the sta- 
tutes of the University, to make an official 
communication to the University, so that 
the University may, in an official and re- 
cognised manner, take such proposal into 
consideration, in order to see how far it 
will, in their opinion, conduce to the bene- 
fit of the University; or will they leave it 
to the University to learn, for the first 
time, from the reports of what takes place 
in Parliament, what the seheme of the Go- 
vernment is for the regulation of the future 
government of the University, and for 
effecting a change in all the institutions, 
habits, and mode of government of that 
body? Is the noble Earl prepared to 
state that, having disapproved of the mea- 
sure which has been submitted to them 
in the first instance, the Government will 
communicate to the University, previously 
to bringing it before Parliament, the mea- 
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sure which, in their opinion, should be in- 
troduced to effect these great changes ? 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN, who was 
almost inaudible, was understood to state 
that he could not undertake to promise 
that Her Majesty’s Government would offi- 
cially communicate to the Hebdomadal 
Board before submitting to Parliament the 
measure upon which they might finally 
agree with Fespect to the Universities. 
As at present advised, it was certainly 
not their intention to make such a com- 
munication of that measure to the Uni- 
versities. Anything in the nature of de- 
liberation was out of the question in Con- 
vocation, which had no power to do more 
than say “‘yes”’ or “no” to the propo- 
sitions of the Hebdomadal Board—except, 
indeed, that any gentleman might, if he 
wished, make a Latin speech; and the 
only additional information which the Go- 
vernment would have obtained by waiting 
until after the proceedings in Convocation, 
would therefore have been whether that 
body assented to or dissented from the 
propositions of the Board. 


TRANSPORT OF CAVALRY TO THE 
EAST—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or CARDIGAN said, he 
wished to put a question to Her Majesty’s 
Government on a subject which he could 
not but think of great importance. In 
adverting to the subject, he was not in- 
clined to think that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had acted otherwise than with the 
greatest prudence and judgment in carry- 
ing negotiations tc the last moment pos- 
sible before coming to the conclusion that 
recourse to arms was unavoidable ; nor did 
he believe that they were now about to 
send out an expedition to the seat of war 
without an intention to carry on operations 
with the utmost promptitude and vigour. 
The inquiry he had to put was one entirely 
of expediency, and he believed was worthy 
of the consideration of the Government. 
He had heard with great regret—and he 
could not but add with a great deal of sur- 
prise also—that it was not the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to take advan- 
tage of the discoveries in art and science 
which the ingenuity of man had placed at 
their disposal,—that they were not going 
to send out every branch of the expedition 
by means of steam navigation. He had 
been informed that they were about to 
send out the infantry to the seat of war by 
steamers, but that the same description of 


conveyance was not to be used for the j 
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transport of those important branches of 
the service—the artillery and cavalry. He 
had heard this announcement with great 
regret, because the delay and _inconve- 
nience of conveying horses by sailing ves- 
sels was very great, and was also accom- 
panied with much risk to the horses them- 
selves, because, where the voyage was 
long, it was often found that numbers died 
on the passage, and others had to be shot 
after being landed, being unfit for service. 
The experience obtained in the conveyance 
of horses belonging to the cavalry in 
steam-vessels which plied between Liver- 
pool and Ireland, showed that horses could 
be conveyed in steamers with perfect 
safety. The inconvenience which might 
arise to the expedition from the use of, 
sailing vessels instead of steamers was 
perfectly obvious, because the north-east- 
erly winds, which were more prevalent at 
this time of the year than at any other, 
were likely to cause great detention on the 
outward voyage. He therefore wished to 
ask the Government whether they did not 
mean to take advantage of the resources 
of steam navigation existing in this coun- 
try for the purpose of transporting every 
branch of the proposed expedition to the 
seat of war in steamers, without incurring 
the risk, delay, and danger necessarily at- 
tendant upon sailing vessels? He was 
quite sure that the people of this country, 
now that they had entered upon the war, 
would not grudge any small additional ex- 
pense for the more efficient prosecution of 
that war, and to render our aid as prompt 
and as effectual as possible. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: My 
noble Friend has called the attention of 
your Lordships to a very important ques- 
tion, and I ean assure him that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not neglected its 
consideration. My noble Friend says, he 
is quite certain that the country will not 
grudge any additional expense which might 
be required for transporting the cavalry 
and artillery by steam instead of by sail- 
ing vessels. I entirely agree with him in 
that statement, and am confident that no 
extra cost that may be necessary for that 
object will be grudged ; but it is not upon 
the ground of expense that the arrange- 
ment has been made. My noble Friend 
thinks that, in the present flourishing con- 
dition of the steam navigation of this 
country, there would be no difficulty in 
carrying out his suggestion. Now it is 
precisely in consequence of that very flou- 
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that the difficulty arises; and although I| this kind to the Mediterranean must be 

do not say that it would be absolutely im- | very great indeed. I am afraid, therefore, 

possible, yet, I believe, such an arrange- | that his suggestions, however valuable in 
} 


ment as he recommends would be imprac-| themselves, cannot be carried out. But 
ticable without entirely deranging those this may be done to obviate the inconve- 
postal communications which the Govern- | nience which he has-pointed out; naracly, 
ment do not wish to interfere with so long that when the sailing vessels are prepared 
as no very great emergency exists. I can, and ready to be sent out with the horses 
assure my noble Friend that, so far from | on board, we may be able to attach some 
the operation being so easy as he supposes, | steamers to them, in order to take a certain 
when the Government first came to the number of the sailing vessels in tow, in the 
determination to send out this expedition | event of adverse winds or calms, and thus, 
to the Mediterranean, those with whom I to a certain extent, we may obviate the 
had to put myself in communication thought | inconvenience of a less rapid means of 
it would be found to be absolutely impos- | transit. 

sible that so large a force as 20,000 troops| Tue Earn or ELLENBOROUGH said 
could be transported in steam-vessels un- | there could be no doubt that the difficulty 
less the arrangements of the steam com- | in sending out horses to the Mediterranean 
panies were greatly, if not entirely, inter-| must be very great. He believed that 
rupted. That has not, however, proved to| every horse required ten tons; and as 
be the fact ; and it is only due to the com- | 1,500 horses were to be sent out in the 
panies that I should say that the difficulty | first instance, this would take 15,000 tons 
has been overcome by the patriotic readi- | altogether; and no doubt it would be ex- 
ness they have displayed in aiding the tremely difficult to obtain the requisite 
Government. It is necessary to say that! amount of space in steam-vessels. At 
I do know that the arrangements of the the same time, however important the 
Government have already seriously incon-| postal communications of the country 
venienced these companies; and although | might be, facility for the transport of the 
we of course pay a considerable sum for | army was of still more importance. The 
the use of their steamers, I believe that infantry must be chained to the coast of 
the payment which the country has to Turkey if it were sent in advance, and 
make to the companies does not repay would be unable to act in the interior with- 
them either for the inconvenience they will | out the cavalry and artillery, and therefore 
suffer, or for the wear and tear which their it would be perfectly absurd to send any 
ships will sustain. My Lords, I am sure | force with the view to immediate opera- 
that the same spirit which has been mani- tions under circumstances of that descrip- 
fested by the steam companies will also be ‘tion. There was, however, one consider- 
exhibited, as occasion may demand, under lation that had- not been referred to— 
existing circumstances, by every other namely, that steamers could make three 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects. I can | trips whilst sailing vessels made one ; and 
assure my noble Friend, that the best in-| therefore, although each horse required 
quiries were made as to the practicability | ten tons, one-third of the tonnage required 
of obtaining a sufficient amount of steam to carry 1,500 horses by sailing vessels 
transports for the conveyance of the num-! would suffice to convey the same number 
ber of horses already ordered, namely, | by steamers in the same time; and there 
1,500, without taking into consideration | would be this advantage in using steamers, 





the additional number which will be re- 
quired to be sent out before long. We 
were well assured that it was totally im- 
practicable; and when the noble Earl re- 
collects the immense amount of space re- 
quired by horses, and also the great por- 
tion of space necessary, not merely for 
the horses themselves, but for the steam 
machinery and for the fuel which has to 
be carried; and further, that in conveying 
horses you must make an allowance for the 
provender, and likewise for the large quan- 
tity of water requisite for a long voyage, 
he will see that the cost of conveyance of 
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that at least one-third of the artillery would 
arrive in good time. He did not know 
‘how the country viewed the matter, but 
| the operation which the Government of 
| this country, and that of France, had un- 
dertaken was, to his mind, one of enor- 
mous and unparalleled magnitude, and such 
as it would scarcely be possible for any 
effort on the part of either Government to 
carry out. It was impossible that the 
French Government should design to send 
less than 6,000 cavalry; they would re- 
quire at least 3,000 horses for their artil- 
ilery, and at least 1,000 horses for staff 
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purposes. Altogether 10,000 horses at- 
tached to the forces would have to be 
sent by both countries to Constantinople ; 
and this would require 100,000 tons of 
shipping; and it must be recollected that 
these forces would be sent to a country 
in which it would be almost impossible to 
obtain the means of transit on the spot. 
Therefore, no doubt the difficulties of car- 
rying out the intentions of the Govern- 
ment would be great indeed; and he 
thought the noble Duke would have to 
look for further means of overcoming those 
difficulties. They should at least try to 
obtain this steam tonnage, because the 
efficiency of the foree would depend a great 
deal upon their obtaining it. 

Lorp DE ROS said, that sailing ves- 
sels, if they were properly ventilated and 
fitted up, could convey horses with great 
safety. When he had been connected with 
the cavalry, horses had been frequently 
conveyed in that manner. He had known 
of forty horses being brought home by one 
transport, without one of them being in- 
jured. Horses were formerly put into 
transports like so much luggage. This 
was a matter of great importance; and, 
although he had no doubt that sailing ves- 
sels could carry horses, yet, if steamers 
could be procured, they ought certainly to 
be in readiness in order to provide against 
contingencies. 


WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS FROM TIE 
WEST INDIA ISLANDS—QUESTION. 
Tue Eart or DESART rose to inquire 

of Her Majesty’s Government whether an 

arrangement had not recently been made 
for the withdrawal of troops from the 
smaller West India Islands? Their Lord- 
ships were aware that those islands were 
garrisoned by detachments of troops from 
the head-quarters at Jamaica or Barba- 
does. Since the beginning of this year 
some troops had been withdrawn from the 
smaller islands, to the great alarm of the 
white settlers, who were apprehensive of 
the rising of the black portion of the popu- 
lation. The white settlers did not consider 
the blacks as well affected towards them, 
as the blacks looked upon them in the 
odious light of taskmasters. That these 
apprehensions were not altogether ill- 
founded was evidenced by an insurrection 
which had taken place at Tortola in the 
January of last year. There was no gar- 
rison there, and the white residents fled in 
great dismay, leaving Colonel Chads, who 
was obliged to send to the nearest place, 
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which was a Danish island, for suecour. 
Some delay, however, took place before it 
arrived, as the commander of the detach- 
ment did not like to undertake the respon- 
sibility of sending troops to a British island 
without the consent of the Governor. He 
believed that after some time had elapsed 
troops were sent there from Antigua. He 
thought it was disgraceful that British sub- 
jects, British property, and British terri- 
tory should have to be protected by foreign 
arms. Great alarm had, in consequence, 
arisen among the capitalists in these 
smaller islands, who were unwilling to 
trust either themselves or their capital in 
them any longer. Ile believed that the 
withdrawal of the troops was, therefore, 
false economy, as almost the very existence 
of some of the islands depended upon 
eapital, and the yearly value of the insig- 
nificant island of Tortola alone amounted 
to 10,0007. He wished to know what 
were the intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for the future maintenance of 
order in these islands? He had heard 
from private sources, that if Her Majesty’s 
Government thought it was necessary to 
withdraw these troops from motives of 
economy, contributions would probably be 
raised in the islands themselves to defray 
the additional expense of keeping them, 
which would not amount to much more 
than 15,0007. He believed that some of 
Her Majesty’s ships were to touch at these 
laces from time to time ; but was it pro- 
bable that the moral effect of an occasional 
visit from a ship would preserve order 
among the disaffected, excitable, and igno- 
rant black population ? 

Tne Duxe or NEWCASTLE: The 
noble Earl has been rightly informed as re- 
gards the withdrawal of a detachment of 
troops from four of the West India Islands, 
namely, St. Vincent, Tobago, Dominica, 
and St. Christopher. The noble Earl as- 
signs a reason which, although entering 
into our consideration, was not the only 
reason for this measure. He seems to 
think the sole reason was economy. Now 
the reasons for the course pursued were 
threefold, the ground of expense being the 
smallest. In the first place it has been 
found—and it must be obvious at once that 
it is so—that the discipline and good order 
of troops, especially in a climate like that 
of the West Indies, are greatly deteriorated 
by their being dispersed in small detach- 
ments stationed at the various islands, 
The first reason is therefore of an entirely 
military character. Another reason is, 
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that these detachments are so extremely 
small (at Tobago, for instance, only num- 
bering eighty-four men), that for any pur- 
pose of external defence they are entirely 
useless, and worse than useless, because 
in time of war they would only present a 
temptation to privateers to make a descent 
upon such islands for the mere purpose of 
inflicting disgrace upon the arms of this 
country. That is a second military reason. 
There is also a civil reason for the measure. 
The retention of troops in a colony simply 
for preserving internal order has a ten- 
dency to prevent such communities from 
taking measures, which every community 
is bound to adopt, to establish a police force 
in order to prevent or repress internal dis- 
turbances. The question of police has 
been lamentably neglected in these islands. 
Now experience has shown that a military 
force, however efficient for the suppression 
of disturbances, are almost inoperative for 
the purpose of preventing them. The re- 
sult of withdrawing the troops from these 
islands will be to impose on the colonists 
the duty they have so long neglected, of 

roviding themselves with a police force. 

hen comes the third reason—that of ex- 
pense. The maintenance of troops in 
small detachments is a considerable addi- 
tional expense to the country, on account 
of the commissariat establishments, and the 
cost of transporting the troops. For these 
three reasons this measure has been adopt- 
ed. The noble Earl (the Earl of Desart) 
says, very justly, that considerable doubts 
have been entertained as to the effect of 
these withdrawals; and I am not surprised 
that such apprehensions should arise among 
people who have been accustomed to have 
a military force among them. The com- 
munities from which the troops are with- 
drawn will then, however, stand in the 
same position as others which have never 
had a military force. The noble Earl also 
referred to a case in which a disturbance 
occurred a short time ago in Tortola. I 
must say that the neglect on the part of 
the local authorities of that island was most 
culpable, and that upon their heads, in a 
great measure, rests the blame of the dis- 
turbance which occurred. The noble Earl 
has supposed that I should tell him that 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to meet 
the case by occasionally sending a ship of 
war to visit these islands in order to pro- 
duce a moral effect upon the black popu- 
lation. I can assure him that I do not 


entertain any such idea; but an arrange- 
ment has been made which I think will be 
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more effective for its purpose, and will 
obviate the evils which have been referred 
to. Her Majesty’s Government have placed 
at the disposal of the Governor of Barba- 
does and the commander of the forces there 
a steamer for the conveyance of troops, at 
a moment’s notice, to any of the islands 
where they may be required. I believe 
that, by the concentration of the forces, you 
will obviate all the evils which I have point- 
ed out; and you wili also, I hope, obtain 
the advantage of producing among the 
colonists an impression that they must 
establish a police force which will not 
merely be adequate to the duties which 
the military have hitherto performed, but 
will be much better fitted for their per- 
formance. The noble Earl is right in 
saying that an offer was made by some of 
the colonists to contribute 15,0000. if the 
troops were allowed to remain. The pay- 
ment of that sum would, however, only 
remove one of the reasons for the concen- 
tration—the saving of expense; and I am 
sure, if that or a smaller sum is expended 
in the establishment of an effective police 
force, the colonists will have no reason to 
regret the step which has been taken. 
Your Lordships will find that by the adop- 
tion of this plan you will have a much 
more efficient military establishment, and 
will avoid the demoralisation of the troops, 
which I am sure any one who has been 
connected with troops in these islands will 
bear me out in saying that I have not ex- 
aggerated. Let me add that the policy 
which the Government has adopted is not 
to be limited to the West India Islands; 
it is but part of the system of policy to be 
pursued in regard to all our colonial posses- 
sions. In Canada, for instance, every effort 
is being made to concentrate the troops. 
Many small posts, which have been main- 
tained since the war, have been removed, 
and the troops have been withdrawn to 
more considerable stations. I have myself 
recently carried out measures of a similar 
character in the island of Mauritius. My 
opinion is that, as a general rule, it is un- 
doubtedly the duty of this country to pro- 
tect our colonial possessions from foreign 
aggression at all hazard and all expense ; 
but we are not bound to maintain an army 
in every small colony, and in every portion 
of a colony—for it really amounts to that, 
if you once establish the principle that 
each West India island is entitled to a 
foree to supply the place of police ;—and 
I think we have done right in departing 
from such a practice. 
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Eart GREY said, he fully concurred 
with the noble Duke in thinking that this 
country was not called upon to provide a 
force for the performance of police duty in 
the colonies. He had also no doubt of the 
validity of the military reasons which had 
been assigned by the noble Duke for the 
withdrawal of the small detachments of 
troops ; and therefore the measure, if car- 
ried into effect with due precaution and in 
& proper manner, appeared to him to be 
a judicious one. That such precaution 
had been taken he did not doubt. The 
case of the West India Islands differed in 
some respects from that of other of our 
colonies. This country had made great 
sacrifices for the purpose of establishing, 
upon the abolition of slavery, well-order- 
ed and industrious communities in those 
islands. The suecess of the experiment 
depended _— the small white population 
being enabled for some years longer to 
continue in those islands; and if the white 
planters and higher classes of society were 
by alarm induced to leave those colonies at 
an earlier period, he was afraid that they 
would relapse into a state little better than 
their original barbarism. He therefore 
trusted that, in carrying the withdrawal of 
troops into effect, care had been taken not 
to give the population any unnecessary 
alarm; and also to give them time for 
making any arrangements which the mea- 
sure might render necessary, and to ascer- 
tain that the proper time for the with- 
drawal had come. As it seemed to be a 
part of the arrangement that the troops 
should be concentrated in Barbadoes, he 
hoped that the arrangements for providing 
for the health of the troops in those bar- 
racks, which two years ago were absolutely 
necessary, had been carried out. At the 
time he referred to, nothing could be more 
unsatisfactory, in regard both to drainage 
and other matters, than the state of those 
barracks. 

THE Eart or ELGIN said, that having 
had many years’ experience in the admi- 
nistration of public affairs in some of the 
most important dependencies of the British 
Crown, and therefore having had greater 
opportunities than most of their Lordships 
of knowing the feelings and sentiments of 
the colonists, he would beg to make a few 
remarks on the general relations which 
ought to subsist between the colonies and 
the mother-country in reference to the 
management of their internal affairs. It 
was his opinion—and he believed the good 
sense of the colonists in general would 
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concur with him in that  opinion—that it 
was, except under some special and pecu- 
liar circumstances, just and reasonable that 
the colonists should be required to provide 
at their own cost such forces, whether civil 
or military, as might be requisite for the 
protection of internal tranquillity, and of 
their internal police—he would go further, 
and say also for their protection against 
such measures of aggression as they might 
be exposed to in consequence of any acts 
of imprudence of their own. But, upon a 
parity of reasoning, he thought that the 
colonists had a very strong claim upon the 
protection of the mother-country against 
such casualties and calamities as might be 
brought upon them by the operations of 
the imperial policy, over which they had 
no power of exerting any influence or su- 
pervision. Such, he thought, was a fair 
representation of the equity of the case as 
between the colonists and the mother-coun- 
try; but at the same time that did not 
exhaust the whole difficulty of the subject ; 
for it was natural that the people of this 
country, looking at the vast extent of our 
colonial empire, and at the progress towards 
maturity which some parts of that empire 
were making, should inquire whether the 
time had not come when some of these 
young and vigorous communities might 
contribute something by way of aid and 
co-operation to the mother-country, in re- 
turn for the cost and labour which the mo- 
ther-country had lavished on them during 
the period of their infancy and child- 
hood. Upon this point, it appeared to him 
that when this country deliberately aban- 
doned the system of commercial restriction 
in respect of our colonial empire—which, 
whatever its other advantages or disad- 
vantages, threw over the economical rela- 
tions existing between the mother-country 
and the colonies a veil of mystery that was 
wholly impenetrable—we left the question 
in such a position that the maintenance of 
the connection between the colonies and 
the mother-country ceased to be either de- 
sirable or practicable on any other grounds 
than those of heartfelt affection and consti- 
tutional sympathy on the part of the colo- 
nists, and the sense of the advantage of 
the protection afforded by the mother-coun- 
try. He believed that the institutions 
which the colonies now enjoyed under the 
protection of England were as legitimate 
objects of affection and pride, as well cal- 
culated to promote their material and social 
well-being, and as favourable to Progress, 
as any institutions which they might expect 
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to obtain in exchange if the connection 
between them and the mother-country were 
severed. The contentment and loyalty 
which now prevailed in Canada, not among 
one class or race, but among all classes and 
all races, were, in his opinion, not less the 
result of the growth of that conviction, 
than of the belief that the Parliament 
and Government of this country were 
prepared to entrust the colonists with the 
powers of self-government and the control 
of their internal affairs. He was sanguine 
enough to hope that, if no untoward acci- 
dents should occur to mar the good feeling 
which now existed, we should, at the pro- 
per time, find that the colonies which were 
-advancing to maturity were conscious of 
the responsibility which attached to them ; 
and that, in a righteous cause, for the de- 
fence of the weak against the strong, of 
the oppressed against the oppressor, of 
the victim against the persecutor, they 
would show that they were anxious to share 
the glories of Englishmen, and were not 
unwilling to partake of their sacrifices and 
their burdens. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 23, 1854. 


Minutes.] Pusric Brrs—®°l Islington Cattle 
Market ; Valuation (Ireland) Act Amendment, 


DUBLIN HOSPITALS. 


Mr. GROGAN, in moving for a Commit- 
tee of Inquiry into the grants made to the 
Dublin hospitals, said, he felt he should not 
be doing his duty to his constituents, if he 
omitted to take another opportunity of en- 
deavouring to arrest the gradual and cer- 
tain destruction of the hospitals and medical 
schools of Dublin, if the diminution of the 
usual grants were persevered in. The po- 
sition of those hospitals, compared with 
that of some kindred institutions in Eng- 
land, would be seen when he stated, for 
example, that St. Bartholomew’s and St. 
Thomas’s hospitals in London had respec- 
tively an income of 32,0001. and 25,0001. 
a year from land conveyed to them by the 
Crown; while the five or six hospitals in 
Dublin had only about 12,0007. a year 
among them. Previously to the Union 
between this country and Ireland all the 
hospitals but one in Ireland were supported 
by Government grants, but since then 
many of such grants had been discon- 
tinued, and the hospitals necessarily im- 
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poverished. Since the Union, also, so man 

of the wealthy had left Dublin, that the 
inhabitants of that city were no longer 
able to contribute as they had done to its 
charitable institutions, which, however, at 
the present time needed more support 
than ever, since, although the wealthy had 
departed, the poor had remained ; and, al- 
though Dublin was no longer the residence 
of the great and powerful, it was at least 
the asylum for the weak and oppressed. 
With regard to the institutions themselves, 
having on a former occasion gone into con- 
siderable detail as to the accommodation 
which they were capable of affording, he 
did not think it was necessary to trespass 
on the attention of the House by going 
over the same ground again. He might 
simply remark, that the great number of 
patients relieved in them every year was a 
sufficient proof of their value and import- 
ance to the suffering poor. It appeared 
from a Parliamentary paper on the table of 
the House, that during a period of three 
years no fewer than 46,460 persons were 
admitted into the various hospitals of Dub- 
lin. These hospitals were of the greatest 
utility as medical schools, and in that point 
of view alone the question was deserving 
of consideration, for if the hospitals were 
allowed to go to decay, the medical stu- 
dents would only have the poor-houses 
to resort to as schools of practice. The 
consequence of the rule which had been 
adopted had been severely felt in a social 
point of view in Dublin, for it was found 
that, in consequence of the reduction of 
the grants, and the consequent diminution 
of hospital accommodation, many indivi- 
duals had committed crime for the sole 
purpose of being sent to gaol, and obtain- 
ing there that medical relief which had 
formerly been supplied by the hospitals. Ho 
held in his hand a letter from the governor 
of one of the Dublin gaols, in which he 
gave a long list of persons whom he had 
questioned as to the cause of their being 
sent to prison, and who avowed having 
committed crime from a desire to obtain 
medical accommodation in gaol. Before 
the reduction of the grants such a cause 
of crime had never been heard of, and it 
became then a serious question for that 
House to consider whether so dangerous a 
state of things could be allowed to con- 
tinue. There had been a great deal of 
agitation in Dublin on the subject; petitions 
had been presented from all the various 
local Boards against the diminution of the 
grants, and, in fact, all men in that respect 
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were of one mind. The present Lord Lieu- 
tenant, on his arrival in Ireland, expressed 
a very decided opinion in favour of their 
maintenance. His Excellency on that oc- 
casion expressed a hope that there would 
be no further diminution of the grants; 
and in the month of February last year, 
in replying to the address from the corpo- 
ration of Dublin, the noble Earl acknow- 
ledged that the charitable institutions of 
that city had peculiar claims to the aid 
which they received from the public purse. 
There was another reason why a portion 
of the public funds should go to the sup- 
port of the Dublin hospitals. It appeared 
from a Parliamentary paper, that the ave- 
rage number of men in the garrison of 
Dublin during the year 1849 was 5,988, 
of whom 628 were assisted in one of the 
city hospitals; in 1850 the average num- 
ber of men in garrison was 5,916, of whom 
578 were admitted into the hospital in 
question; in 1851 the number in garrison 
was 5,444, in hospital 523; and in 1852 
the average number of men in garrison 
was 6,232, and in the hospital 545. He 
therefore asked if it was fair that the citi- 
zens of Dublin should be obliged to pro- 
vide hospital accommodation for Her Ma- 
jesty’s troops ? All the hospitals to which 
he was anxious to direct attention, with 
the exception of one, were established pre- 
vious to the Union with England. In the 
articles of the Treaty of Union there was 
a stipulation to the effect that the grants 
made to the Dublin hospitals should be 
continued for a period of twenty years. 
The Imperial Parliament continued these 
grants not only for twenty years, but for a 
much longer period of time, and even as- 
sisted in the establishment of other chari- 
table institutions—a circumstance which 
showed that in the view of the Govern- 
ment of the day Dublin had just claims, 
in consequenee of the injury it had sus- 
tained by the loss of its Parliament and 
the withdrawal of its wealthier classes to 
London. However, in the year 1817, the 
system of consolidation and centralisation 
began to be acted upon by that House, 
and had continued to be acted upon ever 
since, and reductions were made in most 
of the grants. In 1829 a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the 
miscellaneous expenditure of the country, 
and they recommended that the Irish Go- 
vernment should institute a strict inquiry 
into the system on which they were dis- 
tributed, and also laid down as a basis 
upon which alone the continuance of them 
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could be justified the proved utility of the 
eharity receiving them, the improbability 
of its being kept up by private contribu- 
tions alone, and the strictest economy of 
expenditure; and he could only say that 
he was quite willing that the continuance 
of all the present grants should rest on 
these conditions. No attempt was made 
to follow up the recommendation of the 
Select Committee till the year 1842, when 
Earl de Grey, the then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, appointed a Commission of three 
gentlemen of high independence and im- 
partiality, and in every respect competent 
to discharge the duty entrusted to them, 
to conduct the proposed investigation. The 
Commissioners examined minutely every 
detail connected with the state and ma- 
nagement of the Dublin hospitals, and in 
their Report, while they suggested some 
alterations and improvements in the work- 
ing of the institutions, they recommended 
that the grants should neither be dimi- 
nished nor abolished, basing their recom- 
mendation on the very grounds laid down 
by the Sclect Committee of 1829 as those 
upon which the continuance of the grants 
could alone be justificd—the proved utility 
of the institutions, the improbability of 
their being maintained by private endow- 
ments or the voluntary contributions of 
the citizens of Dublin, and the introduc- 
tion of the strictest economy into every 
department of the management. At the 
time when that Report was made, the pro- 
perty of the city of Dublin was valued at 
between 700,0007. and 800,000/. a year; 
it was now less than 600,000/., and conse- 
quently the local charities had now more 
need of public aid. It would perhaps be 
remembered that at a former period, when 
the subject was under consideration, the 
Government said they were unable to re- 
sist the Report of the Commissioners, that 
it was very strong and favourable, but that 
the local interests and feelings of the gen- 
tlemen who had drawn it up might perhaps 
have prejudiced their judgment. That such 
an objection might not be taken now, he 
asked the House to appoint a Committee 
of independent English gentlemen, and he 
was prepared to abide by the opinion they 
might form after a full investigation of the 
matter. The Select Committee appointed 
in 1847 to investigate the miscellaneous 
expenditure recommended that the grants 
to the Dublin hospitals should be subjected 
to a process of gradual diminution of 10 
per cent. with a view to their ultimate abo- 
lition, a decision diametrically opposed to 
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that of the Commission appointed in 1842, 
and which he thought the House could 
hardly be prepared to approve, seeing that, 
while the Commissioners of 1842 did in- 
vestigate the subject, the Select Commit- 
tee of 1847 examined one witness only— 
the notorious Mr. Duncan Chisholm-—a 
gentleman who afterwards considered it 
necessary to leave Ireland under such very 
painful and extraordinary circumstances, 
that it was not going too far to say that no 
reliable or trustworthy evidence was given 
by him to the Select Committee. All he 
asked was, the appointment of a Commit- 
tee of independent English gentlemen to 
investigate the whole subject; and if they 
decided that the Dublin hospitals did not 
comply with the conditions laid down by 
the Select Committee of 1829, he would 
be quite willing that the grants should be 
left alone. 

Motion and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and Report upon the expediency of 
the Grants made from the Public Funds to the 
Hospitals in the City of Dublin, and how far the 
circumstances of these institutions, and their 
utility as a Medical School, require the continu- 
ance of such Grants.” 


Mr. J. WILSON said, there was one 


point in connection with the Motion which 
he wished to allude to before making any 
observations upon the speech of the hon. 


Gentleman who had introduced it. If 
hon. Members would refer to the notice 
paper, they would there find that the hon. 
Member for Dublin had given notice of 
Motion simply in these terms—‘ Dublin 
Hospitals.’” Now he (Mr. Wilson) would 
appeal to the House whether that was a 
fair way to deal with the Government, and 
then to conclude with a Motion for the 
appointment of a Select Committee. Not- 
withstanding that every effort had been 
made yesterday to ascertain the terms or 
the nature of the Motion, the Government 
had been unable to gain any information 
as to what the hon. Gentleman meant to 
propose, and they were in entire ignorance 
of the object he had in view until he him- 
self rose to explain it. He (Mr. Wilson) 
therefore trusted that in future hon. Gen- 
tlemen would favour Government with a 
more explicit statement before asking 
them to agree to a Motion in which the 
gee: expenditure was at stake. But, if 

e complained of the mode in which the 
hon. Gentleman had given his notice of 
Motion, he did not complain of the reason- 
ableness of the Motion itself. The House 
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was asked to appoint a Committee to in- 
quire into the claims of the Dublin Hos- 
pitals to support, and that the Committee 
so to be appointed should be composed 
entirely of English Members. He thought 
the latter proposition would, if adopted, 
be invidious, and he should be glad if the 
House could have the assistance of Irish 
Members upon the Committee. He ought, 
however, to state to the House that while 
he felt the great importance of hospitals 
in every large city, and especially in a 
capital which was the residence of a great 
portion of the poorer classes of a country 
that had been afflicted by famine and other 
calamities, he must at the same time lay 
down the principle, that unless Dublin 
could show some peculiar claims, which 
did not exist with regard to other places, 
he did not think that House was called 
upon to rescind a resolution come to by a 
Committee in 1847, the object of which 
was to bring Dublin hospitals into harmony 
with those of other parts of the Kingdom. 
In 1847 a Committee of that House came 
to the unanimous resolution that the grants 
for hospitals, which began with an Article 
in the Union, were continued in accordance 
with that Article, and had been continued 
since by Parliament, but ought to be reduc- 
ed from time to ime. The reduction was 
first fixed at 20 per cent, but afterwards 
Government consented that it should be 
10 per cent ; and, before the grants could 
be exhausted under the resolution he re- 
ferred to, no less a sum than 35,0001. 
would be paid to the Dublin hospitals. 
His own opinion upon the matter was, 
that the House ought, as quickly as possi- 
ble, to put the hospitals in Dublin in the 
same condition as those of other large 
towns throughout the Kingdom. 

Mr. COWAN said, he thought it rea- 
sonable that, if Government grants were 
to be given to the Dublin hospitals, those 
in Edinburgh should be similarly treated. 
He did not think it was wise for the Go- 
vernment to consent to the appointment of 
a Committee, because he thought it would 
be holding out hopes to the people of 
Dublin that the grants would be augmented, 
or, at all events, continued in future. He 
must compare the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Grogan) with the case of 
a man, who, believing himself unable to 
walk, supported himself upon crutches, 
but who, ultimately following the advice 
of his physician to abandon them and trust 
to his own resources, began to improve 
rapidly. Nothing could be more prejudi- 
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cial to an institution than to rely for sup- 
port upon the State. He believed State 
support tended very much to do away 
with the exercise of that Christian charity 
which was the means of affording so much 
benefit to the humbler classes, and he 
therefore thought it unwise to appoint a 
Committee, and thus hold out hopes of 
the continuance of the grants. He would 
take that opportunity of calling the atten- 
tion of the Government to the fact that 
the House of Refuge in Edinburgh had 
for some time rented an old house of the 
Board of Ordnance, but that recently the 
Government had determined upon selling 
the premises, and the governors of the 
House of Refuge had been compelled to 
pay a sum of 5,000I. to the Government 
to prevent the inmates of the house, 
amounting to between 300 and 400, prin- 
cipally poor Irish, from being turned out 
of doors. He thought the charitable exer- 
tions of the people of Edinburgh in this 
case might operate as a good example to 
the people of Dublin. 

Mr. VANCE said, the claims of the 
hospitals of Dublin to assistance from the 
State were metropolitan and general, in- 
stead of local. A habit had sprung up of 
late of treating London as the only metro- 
polis of the Empire, and, in order to 
establish that position, nearly all the great 
institutions of the Kingdom were trans- 
ferred from Dublin and Edinburgh here, 
thereby effecting a system of centralisation 
to which the eyes of both the Irish and 
Scotch had at length been opened, and 
which induced them to put forward their 
claims to a portion of the State expendi- 
ture. He thought there would be no diffi- 
culty whatever in proving that London did 
not maintain its hospitals, and that Dublin 
could not. Dublin was no longer a city of 
the wealthy. It was true the Act of 
Union only provided for the payment of 
these grants for twenty years, but twenty 
years after the Union they were wanted 
more than ever. Other grants for the 
encouragement of agriculture and other 
purposes had been taken away, but the 
Irish Members surely would not allow this 
wretched pittance to be withdrawn from 
the Dublin hospitals. Formerly the 
amount of the grants made to Ireland 
from the Imperial Treasury amounted to 
150,0001. a year, which was guaranteed 
to Ireland by the Act of Union. That 
sum had been gradually reduced ; but they 
were determined now to make a stand 
upon the wretched pittance of 11,000/. a 
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year which it was attempted to take away. 
The citizens of Dublin had no means, out 
of their, private resources, of maintaining 
these hospitals, considering the numerous 
claims upon them for the alleviation of the 
wants of humanity. Whatever benefit the 
Union had conferred upon the rest of Ire- 
land, it had plunged the city of Dublin in 
poverty. He was certain the people of 
Ireland would be gratified to hear that the 
Government had consented to the appoint- 
ment of this Committee. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he was 
unable, from the mysterious nature of the 
Motion, to go into statistics on this subject, 
but, as Chairman of the Committee on 
the Miscellaneous Estimates, which recom- 
mended the gradual diminution of the grant 
to the Dublin hospitals, he was prepared 
to vindicate the decision of that Committee. 
The question was one of principle, and the 
Committee fully agreed with the Under 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant when he 
stated that the tendency of public grants 
to charitable institutions was to destroy 
private benevolence. It was alleged as a 
reason why the House of Commons should 
continue these grants, that the Irish Mem- 
bers were all agreed that they ought not 
to be reduced ; but it was a remarkable 
fact that in the worst days of-Irish dissen- 
sion, when faction was most formidable, 
the Irish Members had always agreed upon 
the propriety of taking as much public mo- 
ney from England as they could get. He 
had hoped that now that more prosperous 
days had commenced in Ireland, Irish Mem- 
bers would not have come to this country 
to support institutions which the people of 
Ireland ought to support themselves, They 
ought to take a higher tone, and not de- 
pend upon public grants for what ought to 
be provided by private benevolence. He 
thought the decision of the Committee 
which recommended the gradual reduction 
of these grants a salutary one, and he 
should, therefore, recommend the House 
to abide by that decision. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN said, he wished to 
remind English Members who said that 
the hospitals in this country were support- 
ed by private benevolence, that the, income 
of the London hospitals was 142,0001., of 
which sum only 31,0000. was derived from 
voluntary sources. 

Sm JOHN YOUNG said, it was gene- 
rally believed in Ireland that there were 
certain peculiarities connected with Dublin 
which rendered it desirable that some sup- 
port should be given to the hospitals of 
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that city. It was, therefore, desirable that | the truth of this remark, or to remove the 
these peculiarities should be inquired into, | difficulties which beset me. And yet I 
and, if it could be shown that there was no cannot help giving expression to a feeling 
ground for these grants, and no peculiari- | which constantly comes over me, that diffi- 
ties which distinguished Dublin from other | culties arising from differences of opinion 
cities, then let them be withdrawn. There | on abstract principles ought, on such a 
were fourteen Dublin hospitals, supported | subject, to give way before any earnest 
in part by public grants, and a vast number and honest endeavour to remove them. 
of others, maintaincd by private benevo- At first sight one would think that, with 
lence, which received no public grants. | means at our command, and hearty good- 
He thought the Committee might usefally | will in the cause, the teaching of the 
inquire whether all these hospitals were children of this country ought to be the 
really necessary for the city of Dublin, and | simplest and easiest of all public dutics. 
whether money was not frittered away in| It might be expected to be the very last 
rents and salaries to officers in these sepa- | battle-field which the dogmas of contend- 
rate establishments. It might be found |ing sects, or polemical dissension, should 
that, by an amalgamation of some of these | select for conflict. Even if the question 
charities, the private subscriptions now | were regarded as relating to an ordinary 
raised would be sufficient without Parlia-| work of philanthropy and benevolence, it 
mentary grants. The people of Dubliu | might be thought, that all good men would 
subscribed largely for charitable purposes, | willingly unite to merge their differences of 
and if the funds of these hospitals were | opinion, in order to rescue the rising gene- 
economised, and if the hospitals having | ration from an ignorance, of which it is 
similar objects were amalgamated, he did | scarcely too much to say, that it is often 
not doubt but that sufficient funds would be | as bad as the worst of creeds, and as fatal 
found to be at present raised in Dublin for | as the most fatal of heresies. And this all 
the relief of the sick and infirm. the more, when it is recollected that the 
Mr. J. O’CONNELL would recommend | education of the people is a matter, not of 
that, pe.ding the decision of the Commit- | choice, but of duty; and that every citizen 
tee, the annual reduction in the grant! who comes to years of maturity without 
should cease. The citizens of Dublin gave | having had within his reach the means of 
a great deal in charity, and he did not) ordinary instraction, reflects discredit on 
doubt that it would come out before the|the Government under which he lives. 
Committee that there was good reason for| There are, however, cireumstances under 
continuing these grants. which men proverbially forget their mu- 
Motion agreed to. tual differences, and unite in common ac- 
tion; and such I take to be the circum- 
EDUCATION—(SCOTLAND). stances under which this question of edu- 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE:* Sir, I cation forces itself upon our consideration. 
rise, in pursuance of the notice which | Thanks to the negligence of former gene- 
stands upon the paper for to-night, to} rations, and our own, it is no longer a 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to make | mere question of philanthropy, or a mere 
further provision for the Education of the | question of duty, but it has become a ques- 
people in Scotland, and to amend the laws tion of self-defence. If we do not encoun- 
relating thereto. I feel that I need say' ter and overcome the ignorance of the 








nothing to bespeak the candid considera- 
tion and indulgence of the House in the 
discharge of my duty on this question. Its 
importance and its difficulty speak suffi- 
ciently for themselves. Its importance 
no one doubts, and its difficulty is only too 
notorioys. There is no question on which 
so much difference of opinion exists; and 
none in which difference of opinion, even 
on points the most abstract and theoretical, 
creates so many practical obstacles. We 
had, the other night, a very interesting 
discussion on Education in England; but 
there was certainly nothing in the sub- 


stance or result of that discussion to affect 
Sir J, Young 


people, the ignorance of the people will 
overwhelm us. The plain truth is this, 
_ that with all our boasted prosperity—while 
we are founding dynasties in another he- 
misphere, and bringing our argosies home 
from the ends of the earth—while we are 
extending the cords of our political free- 
dom, and making strides in science, and 
| arts, and civilisation, there is all this time 
growing up in the very heart of our social 
system, in the very centre of our mighty 
| cities, and at the very base and root of this 
_immense community, what I do not err in 
, terming a savage and barbarian race, tied 
to you by no sympathy, bound to your in- 
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stitutions by no common link, inheriting 
with their blood, the energies and the pas- 
sions, as they do the thews and sinews of 
the race from which they spring; but with 
those energies unsoftened by any human- 
ising influence, and those passions unre- 
strained by the knowledge of any duty, 
either to God or to society. I do not say 
this merely by way of declamation. Those 
who have been accustomed, as it has been 
my duty for some years, to look beneath 
the surface, and be conversant with the 
statistics of crime, know that what I now 
say is no exaggeration, but plain, simple, 
lamentable, and fatal truth. Fortunately, 
various elements, the increase of emigra- 
tion, and general employment and _pros- 
perity, have to a certain extent relieved, 
during late years, the immediate pressure 
from this source. But the danger from it 
is as imminent as it is undoubted, and it 
must be met, not by a mere patronising 
sympathy with the ignorance of the lower 


men use when an enemy is at their very 
gates. We shall never deal with this ques- 
tion rightly except on the assumption that 
there exists at the very foundation of so- 
ciety a flood of deep, unfathomed, pesti- 
lential waters, which, unless prompt mea- 
sures are taken, any upheaving of our 
social system may cause to burst their 
barriers, and sweep us and our boasted 
institutions to destruction. 

I would not be understood, by these 
remarks, as indicating that anything that 
I now have to propose, on the part of the 
Government, is at all likely to be adequate 
to meet the evils I have now described ; 
but I have thus introduced my observa- 
tions for the purpose, in the first place, of 
reminding the House that, whatever is to 
be done, there is no time to lose. It is 
one of the miserable consequences of past 
neglect, that any remedy we apply must be 
the work of time, while the evil itself is 
impending and increasing. We have now 
for twenty years been discussing the modes, 
and forms, and theories of education. During 
all that time I do not say that nothing has 
been done; but our efforts have been so 
partial and capricious, that very little has 
been done to reach the real root of the 
evil; and, in the meantime, three genera- 
tions of schoolboys have become men, and 
will constitute a large proportion of that 
world of which we ourselves will have to 
deal for the future. I therefore trust that, 
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mencing this important work. And the 
other object I have in view is to induce the 
House to consider the propositions that I 
have now to make in the spirit of self- 
defence, and, while the battle of opinions 
rages out of doors, to claim a candid co- 
operation from the representatives of the 
people within this House, whose province 
it is as much to moderate as to reflect 
them. 

The proposal that I have to make does 
not profess to be framed upon any abstract 
principle, and I fairly own I am perfectly 
indifferent as to whether or no it may be 
supposed to fulfil any given theory of edu- 
cation. We may go on long enough before 
we can frame a method of education which 
shall conform in all its parts to any abstract 
principle. My great object and desire is 
to accomplish the practical purpose of edu- 
eating the people; and if that object be 
well attained, we can afford, I think, to 
dispense with the discussion of theories. 
I may, however, say, at starting, that, as 
a matter of opinion, I hold very strongly 
that no measure of education will be effec- 
tual for its object which depends for its 
efficieney on optional or voluntary. effort. 
A great deal, no doubt, may be done, and 
has been done, in this way; but the neces- 
sary effect must always be, that many 
places, and those generally which stand 
most in need of education, are completely 
neglected. In Scotland we have had, for 
nearly three hundred years, an established 
system of education—an advantage not 
enjoyed either by England or Ireland— 
which is founded on the principle, that the 
State has a duty to discharge in educating 
her citizens, and is bound to make provi- 
sion for this object which shall not be 
dependent on merely voluntary exertions. 
I shall not here stop to argue the question 
whether there be or be not such a duty 
binding on the civil community. It is 
enough to say that such is the principle on 
which education in Scotland has for centu- 
ries been founded. In every parish there 
must be a school, and that school main- 
tained, not at the will of the parishioners, 
but by a burden imposed by law on the 
land. Such is the system which I am 
desirous of extending; nor have I any fear 
that, in the present state of society, too 
much is at all likely to be done in the 
cause of education, or that there is any 
danger of voluntary efforts being unduly 
discouraged by national prodigality. 





at all events, the House will come to the 
resolution of delaying no longer in com- | 
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A difficulty, however, that obviously 
stands in the way of even the first step 
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towards obtaining this object—not one of 
those difficulties to which I have already 
alluded, but one much more real and prac- 
tical —is the want of definite information as 
to the real amount of destitution which is 
to be remedied. It is obvious that no 
remedy can be applied without the imposi- 
tion of additional local or public burdens ; 
and it is as impossible to impose these bur- 
dens without knowing something of their 
probable amount, as it is to ascertain, with 
anything like accuracy of detail, the real 
extent of the evil which it is necessary to 
meet. It has accordingly been suggested, 
that, before proceeding to legislate on this 
subject, the necessary statistical informa- 
tion should be first obtained, either through 
the machinery of a Committee of this 
House, or a Crown Commission. I am 
happy to say that the Government have 
not thought it right to adopt either of these 
alternatives, as, while the result of either 
of them would have been doubtful, and 
would have been quite as likely to have 
increased as to have diminished existing 
difficulties, the question itself would have 
remained in a state of abeyance, in which 
it is both undesirable and impossible to 
leave it. The course, accordingly, which 
the Government propose to adopt on this 
part of the subject is one to which I hope 
to obtain the ready assent of the House. 
It is proposed to establish, under the cog- 
nisance of the General Board (the consti- 
tution of which I shall hereafter explain), 
a system of educational inspection, on a 
scale considerably more extensive than any 
that has been before attempted either in 
England or Scotland. The object of that 
system of inspection will be, among other 
things, to obtain a complete educational 
survey of the whole of Scotland. It is 
proposed, that within two years—that is to 
say, in the Parliament of 1856—the in- 
spectors shall furnish the Board with ma- 
terials which shall enable them to lay on 
the table of Parliament of that year a 
detailed account of the educational sta- 
tisties of Scotland, showing not merely the 
amount of educational destitution which 
prevails, and the number of schools that 
exist, but descending into details much 
more minute, and enabling Parliament and 
the public to ascertain that in this town 
and in that, in this country district and in 
that—nay, even in particular streets or 
localities—so many families do or do not 
send their children to school. I hope, Sir, 
that in this way, by having such a state- 
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House, and revised from year to year, we 
shall take a most important step with the 
view to the remedy of the evils I have 
described. What is fairly begun, is said 
in common proverb to be half done. It 
is at least important, with a view to a cure, 
to know where the evil is, and what is the 
extent of it; and when that is proclaimed 
in public documents from year to year, to 
the people of this country, and to Europe, 
it is almost certain that before long an 
effectual remedy must be provided. On 
these statistics I hope to see built a tho- 
rough system of reformatory schools, and 
that, when knowing with accuracy where 
the hotbeds of crime are, we may establish, 
on a scale proportionate to the necessity, 
that part of our educational system to 
which, in my opinion, we must ultimately 
look as our most material rampart against 
the increase of social depravity. I hope, 
also, to see carried out on these statistics 
—to a certain extent, at least—the prin- 
ciple of compulsory attendance at school, 
I should wish to see the principle acknow- 
ledged and acted on, that as it is the duty 
of a parent to maintain its child, and the 
law punishes him if he is able and refuses 
to maintain it, and if he be unable the 
State provides for its maintenance—so it 
is the duty of a parent not to allow his 
child to grow up a savage in a civilised 
community; that he is as much bound to 
provide for its moral as for its physical 
wants; and that the law is entitled to 
compel him to the performance of duties 
which he owes to society. To what extent 
this principle can be earried out, is a diffe- 
rent question. Such, however, is the pro- 
cess of inquiry by which I hope, at the end 
of two years, that Parliament will be fur- 
nished with the means of constructing 
complete and perfect system of national 
education. And, until these are obtained, 
it is obvious that it is impossible to insti- 
tute any system that can adequately meet 
the emergency. 

But, of course, it is not the intention 
of Government to rest satisfied with these 
preparatory measures. There is much that 
may be done at present; and I shall now 
proceed to explain to the House the ad- 
ditional provisions it is proposed to intro- 
duce. 

This leads me necessarily to proceed 
to consider the position of the parochial 
schools of Scotland, and the alterations 
which it is thought necessary to make with 
regard to them. I have already said that 





ment as this placed on the table of this 
The Lord Advocate 


Scotland has the advantage of a school 
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supported by public funds, established in | will agree with me, that Government have 
every parish; and, although not much to rightly resolved not to allow the parochial 
our credit, that system was almost as ex- schoolmasters to remain in this position of 
tensive 250 years ago as it is now; the hardship. It is proposed to abolish entirely 
advantages which Scotland has derived the payment in grain, though not to relieve 
from it have been so great, and so no-| the heritors of the burden of maintaining 
torious, that for long she was quoted as | the parochial schoolmaster, but to fix the 
an example, and, in some degree, is still | amount payable by the heritor at the pre- 
renowned, for the superior education of her | sent maximum of 34l.; and, at the same 
people. I should be the last man to deny | time, it is proposed, that no parochial school- 


the unquestionable benefits which these 
schools have conferred upon the country ; 


but it is as impossible to deny that the | 
wants of the population, and the nature of | 


society, have altogether outgrown the ma- 
terials of which that system is composed. 
In the first place, the salaries of the school- 
masters are altogether inadequate; and this 
subject, indeed, forms one main reason for 
immediate legislation. 

It is well known to most of the hon. 
Gentlemen whom I now address, that the 
parochial schoolmasters of Scotland are 
paid by the landed proprietors of the pa- 
rish, at a rate which is determined by a cer- 
tain amount of grain, converted according 
to certain fixed modes of calculation. The 
amount of grain was last fixed by the Act 


master shall have a salary less than 50l., 
the remaining 16/. being paid out of funds 
to be voted by Parliament to the Privy 
Council, and to be administered by them. 
| This sum of 50/. will be exclusive of school- 
| fees and other remunerations of that kind. 
There are other provisions for improving 
the positionyf the schoolmaster. At pre- 
sent, miserable as the salary is, the school- 
master has no retiring allowance. It is 
intended to propose that, subject to regula- 
tions to be described in the Bill, a school- 
master incapacitated for his duty should be 
entitled to a retiring allowance of 25l., of 
which one-half should be furnished by the 
heritors, and the other half by the Privy 
Council. In this way the Bill will provide 


| against what has heen found in Scotland 


43 Geo. Ill. ¢. 54. By that Act it was}a great evil, that, pinched as the school- 


provided, that the price or value of the 
grain salary should be struck every twenty- 


masters are by inadequate payment during 





their best days, even the most meritorious 


five years; and in 1828 these prices were | have no fund to fall back upon in old age, 
fixed, giving 34/. as the maximum salary, | and, however incapacitated or unfit to dis- 
and 251. as the minimum salary payable to | charge their duties, they are compelled to 





the schoolmasters, The minimum is what 
the heritors were bound to give; the maxi- 


mum, the amount which the heritors, as a 


body, could resolve to give. The House 
will very well understand that remuneration 
of this amount has come to be in many— 
or, indeed, I may say in all—cases very 
inadequate, and entirely insufficient to at- 
tract to the position men of the necessary 
education, intelligence, and character. In- 
deed, the wonder rather is, that, with such 
remuneration, so many men of ability and 
attainments have found their way to the 
parish schools. Even under the conversion 
of 1828, I should have thought that Par- 
liament would have done great injustice to 
the parochial schoolmasters, a most ill-paid 
and meritorious body, if they had been al- 
lowed to remain in that condition. But the 
second cycle of twenty-five years expired 
last year. The value in money has been 
struck anew, and, owing to the fall in the 
price of grain, the salaries to which the 
schoolmasters are restricted, unless Par- 
liament interferes, are a maximum of 251. 
and a minimum of 19/, I think the House 





hold by their position to the last, to the 
great detriment and injury of the cause of 
education, and to the great scandal of the 
country at large. With regard to house 
accommodation, the Act of 1803 provides, 
that the schoolmaster’s house shall not con- 
sist of Jess than two rooms and a kitchen. 
The proposition now made is, that it shall, 
in future buildings, consist of not less than 
three rooms and a kitchen. Such, then, 
are the proposals that are made with re- 
spect to the position of the schoolmaster. 
And if his position be thus ameliorated at 
the public expense, I proceed to consider 
whether any change should be made in 
the law with regard to the superintendence 
of parish schools, and the election and qua- 
lification of schoolmasters? This leads me 
to mention a subject, which undoubtedly 
excites a great deal of interest in Scotland, 
I mean the subject of the test, which it is 
necessary for every parochial schoolmaster 
to take before his election. It is well 
known to the House that, under former 
statutes, to which I need not refer in de- 
tail, all schoolmasters in the parish schools, 
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These contests relate entirely 


(Scotland). 


land, were obliged to profess their adhe-/to questions of Chureh government. In 


rence to the doctrines of the Confession of | 
Faith, and to the Church of Scotland, as | 
by law established. Looking to the altered | 
circumstances of society in Scotland, Par- 
liament last year repealed this law as re- 
garded the Universities, and the question 
naturally arises, is it still to remain in force 
in the parish schools, in regard to which it 
has always been stringently observed? It 
has been urged with great force and anxiety 
that it would be undesirable in the mean- 
time to interfere with this test, and so dis- 
turb the connection between the Established 
Church and the parochial schools, before 
being certain that we have a better system 
to put in its place. But, after much con- 
sideration, Her Majesty’s Government have 
come to the conclusion, that it is not de- 
sirable that this state of the law should any 
longer continue. The words of the clause 
of the proposed Bill relative to this subject 
are very few and conclusive, and I hope 
will put an end for ever to a controversy 
which has too long waged. They are, 
‘Tt shall not be necessary for a Pa- 
rochial Schoolmaster to subscribe any 
Test, Confession of Faith, or Formula.” 
If this provision had been conceived in 





a spirit of hostility to the Established 
Church, or with any desire to diminish 
the security which now exists for the 
religious teaching of the people, it would 
deserve to meet with an opposition which, 
as it is, I have great hopes it will not re- 
ceive. For how does the case stand as 
regards this exclusive test? It is proposed, 
by means of public money, to place these 
National Schools in a much more efficient 
position; and when national funds are to 
be devoted to such a purpose, I declare I 
do not know by what argument, by what 
process of reasoning, by what course of 
logic, I could defend the maintenance of a 
system, which restricts the choice of teach- 
ers in these schools to less than one-half 
of persons qualified in Scotland, In Scot- 
land we have the reputation of being very 
keen in polemical disputes. It is said, 
we set so much store by ecclesiastical 
differences, that no two Scotsmen can be 
found to agree upon such subjects. But 
persons not acquainted with the nature 
of society and opinions in Scotland, may 
draw very erroneous conclusions from these 
ecclesiastical differences, and fall into 


great practical blunders, if they imagine 
that these disputes necessarily prevent mu- 





tual co-operation on such a subject as 
The Lord Advocate 


ereed and belief, the country, taking it in 
its general aspect, is not only substantially, 
but completely, agreed. All the different 
bodies of Presbyterians, the Established 
Church, the Free Church, and the United 
Presbyterians, comprising, certainly, nine- 
teen-twentieths of the population, hold by 
the same Confession of Faith, and teach the 
same Catechism; and of all the schools in 
Scotland, I am not above the mark in say- 
ing, that 95 per cent teach the very same doc- 
trines in the same way and out of the same 
books. The substantial question, therefore, 
in regard to the retention or the abolition 
of this limitation of the field from which 
schoolmasters may be chosen, must be 
considered with reference to this state of 
circumstances. Is there any ground or 
reason, at a time when the public resources 
of the country are applied for the improve- 
ment of the parochial schools, for main- 
taining a provision by which, out of 5,000 
persons admittedly qualified in creed and in 
acquirement, the choice is to be restricted 
to 2,500, merely because they belong to a 
different communion without any difference 
of creed? It appears to me, that this pro- 
vision, therefore, is inevitable, and I cannot 
doubt it will be adopted by the House. | 
am sure that it will receive the strong ap- 
probation of the country, and I believe the 
approbation, also, of a large body of the 
lay members of the Established Chureh. 
If I might take the liberty of giving one 
word of advice to my friends of the Es- 
tablished Church—and though, unfortu- 
nately, I no longer belong to her commu- 
nion, I give that advice with anything but 
a feeling of hostility—I should say, that I 
know nothing that militates so much against 
her efficiency and influence as the subsist- 
ence of this exclusive test. It keeps 
alive animosities ; it promotes dissensious, 
by which the Established Church has no- 
thing to gain, and everything to lose; it 
gives strength to those who have an inte- 
rest in fomenting divisions, and interferes 
with the active discharge of her duty, by 
distracting her energies from her proper 
work. However important the questions 
of Church government may be that divide 
us, I see no reason why we should have 
contending schools established by contend- 
ing sects. I have no desire to see that; | 
should wish to see the children of our 
parishes meeting together in the same 
school, reading out of the same books, and 


taught their common creed: and there is 
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no reason whatever why they should be! 
debarred from companionship at schools 
because of ecclesiastical controversies, in 
which it is time enough to instruct them in 
maturer years. 

The test, then, being abolished, and the | 
elected body being left free to choose 


the best qualified candidate, the next ques- | 


tion that occurs is, Who are to be the 
electing body? It is not proposed by this | 


Bill to make any alteration in the existing | 
The election of the | 


law on this subject. 
parish schoolmaster, except in the case 
which I shall immediately mention, will re- 
main as now, subject, however, to examina- 
tion by the inspector of the distriet, and 


the approbation of the General Board. The | 


election will thus be vested in the heri- 
tors and the minister of the parish. But 
there is a further question as to the hands | 
in which the ordinary management of the 


school ought to be vested ? At present there | 


is no controlling power over these schools, | 
except the general superintendence of the 
presbytery of the district. I certainly did | 
not consider it as important to interfere | 


with the superintendence of the Presbytery | 


as to remove the test. But in this, revi- 
sion of the existing system, the question of 
real importance is, whether the superin- | 
tendence by the presbytery be or be not. 
efficient. It is desirable to provide for the | 


superintendence of these schools in the way | 
most likely to be conducive to public ad-| 


vantage. Now, with all respect to the 
Established Church, I have no hesitation | 
in saying that, for the period of a full cen- | 
tury, until twelve or fifteen years ago, the 


superintendence of the presbytery over the | 
| Established Church with regard to the 


parochial schools was in most eases little 
better than a name. Under this system 
it is notorious, and no one who has any 
practical knowledge of the subject can 
deny, that in many instances the parochial 
schools have, in the course of the period 
I speak of, been debased and degraded 
beyond all imagination. Indeed, a body 


constituted like the presbytery cannot | 


efficiently superintend the schools within 
its district. 
and scattered over a territory embracing | 
sometimes many and distant parishes, it 
is obviously impossible that these church | 
courts can accomplish the necessary su- 
pervision. I do not mean to say that, 
even if this objection had not existed, it 
would have been right or desirable to have 
continued the superintending power of the 
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system has not proved efficient, it is pro- 
posed to abolish it entirely. 

It is proposed, accordingly, to leave the 
superintendence and management of ‘the 
| parish schools in the hands ‘of the electing 
| body, the heritors and minister of the par ish, 
with a power of inspection by the inspector 
of the district, and under the control of the 
|General Board. The management is left 
in their hands on two grounds: in the first 
place, because the burden of maintaining 
these schools is left with the heritors; and 
|in the second place, because I freely and 
| frankly confess, that, while anxious to 
‘remove defects and obstacles, I am not 
desirous of sweeping away entirely the 
existing machinery of these schools until 
we are ready to provide a system which 
has been found to be better. Sir, it does 
not appear to me that by thus removing 
| limitations on the power of election, and 
vesting the management of these schools 
/in the heritors and minister , subject to the 
General Board, instead of in the presby- 
, tery, we do anything which can be consi- 
‘dered, even if the provisions of the pro- 
posed measure rested there, as weakening 
the guarantees for religious instruction 
which the country possesses at present. 
| The test has been found to be no guarantee 
at all, and effectual only to exclude the 
most conscientious and the most sincere. 
|The Presbyterian superintendence has been 
found, in times of lethargy, to be little 
better than a name. I quite admit that 
of late years, and stimulated partly by 
competition, which I consider, in some 
respects, unfortunate, there has been great 
and inereased vigilance on the part of the 


parish schools, and that they are probably 
now in a condition of greater efficiency 
than they have been for many years. But 
times of lethargy may come again, and 
the resulis will be as before. I have seen 
a declaration, very largely and very re- 
spectably signed by a number of heritors 
in Scotland, in which they express a desire 
that the parochial schools should not be 
disconnected from the Church, or removed 
from their superintendence. I think it may 
be doubted whether, notwithstanding the 
weight and the respectability of many of 


‘the names attached to that document, it 


represents much of the Presbyterian feel- 
ing of Scotland. But the declaration, at 
all events, may give the Established Church 
some assurance, that in leaving the ma- 


presbytery. But, as it is, and looking to nagement of the parochial schools with the 
the unquestionable fact, that the pr esent 


heritors and the minister, we are not taking 
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a step which is intended or calculated to 
injure the cause of religion, or which is 
conceived in any spirit of hostility to the 
Church herself, 

There are two questions, however, which 
still remain, and to which it may be ne- 
cessary to advert before concluding my 


remarks on the parochial schools. The | 


first is a provision to the effect, that if the 


heritors shall so resolve at a meeting to be | 


called for that purpose, they may throw 
up the support and management of the 


parochial schools, and give it over to the | 
ratepayers under subsequent provisions in | 


the proposed Bill. In this case the rate- 
payers will then be bound to assess them- 
selves for the support of the school, which 
will then fall under the general manage- 
ment, which I shall immediately explain. 
The second point to which I refer is the 


question of religious instruction ; and as_ 
the provisions on this subject are applicable | 
to parochial as well as other schools, I may | 


as well now advert to that part of the 
question. 

I hope I shall not be considered as deal- 
ing lightly with so important a topic when 
I say that, as regards the present question, 
I consider the religious difficulty as no 
difficulty at all; and notwithstanding all 


that has been said and written on this} 
subject, I believe that such is the opinion | 
of nine-tenths of the sensible and thinking | 


people of Scotland. 
easy as to get up a case of conscientious 
seruple—to lay down abstract principles, 
and say, beyond this line or that my con- 
science will not allow me to go. 
would certainly rather appear that in a 


country where we are all agreed both in| 
the thing to be taught and the manner of | 
teaching it, conscientious scruples have a | 


very narrow field to work upon, 

In explaining, however, my own views 
on this part of the subject, in so far as any 
explanation appears necessary, I must re- 
vert to a subject on which I said a few 
words the other evening. An hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Adderley) startled me, 
and surprised some of my friends in this 
House, by informing them and me that on 
some occasion I had given expression to a 
sentiment, the extraordinary nature of 
which was only equalled by the unusually 
strong language in which it was supposed 
to have been expressed. The hon. Gen- 


tleman referred me to his authority, which 
was a pamphlet by the Rev. Dr. Bryce; 
and I have since had an opportunity of 
looking at the passage. 


The Lord Advocate 


Indeed, I am 
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There is nothing so | 


But it | 
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| ashamed to say that I found the pamphlet 
on my table with its leaves uncut. The 
statement certainly is what the hon. Gen- 

| tleman represented it to be :— 

| That the Lord Advocate was found declaring, 

| that rather than exclude logic and mathematics 

| from the schools, Christianity should cease to be 

| taught in them.” 


|In so far as accuracy of statement was 
concerned, I stated the other night that I 
|had no complaint to make of the hon. 
‘Gentleman. He quoted quite accurately, 
but I should recommend him, before again 
trusting to an authority so apocryphal, to 
verify the quotations he finds there. The 
_rev. Doctor refers to some speech of mine at 
| Leith as warranting the statement. What 
| speech he does not specify ; and I have no 
| doubt that many newspaper reports of my 
| Speeches to my constituents may have been 
inaccurate enough. But knowing that upon 
this subject of education I have always 
held the same language, and having no 
high opinion of the accuracy of the re- 
verend pamphleteer, I take leave to say, 
without having had any opportunity of 
referring to any of those speeches, that 
no report, however incorrect, ever attri- 
buted such a sentiment to me. I under- 
take to predict tuat it will turn out that 
this supposed sentiment of mine is en- 
tirely the workmanship of the rev. Doctor’s 
imagination—that it is a construction he 
puts on, or a conclusion he draws from, 
some expressions of mine used certainly in 
a different, and probably in an opposite, 
sense. Iam the more confirmed in this 
opinion by finding that the rev. Doctor re- 
presents me as having made a proselyte to 
this extraordinary doctrine—and that pro- 
selyte is no other than my esteemed and 
most distinguished friend Dr. Guthrie, a 
man whose earnest devotion to the cause 


| 
| 
| 


‘ of which he is the servant, is as well known 


| as the brillianey of his eloquence and the 
unaffected piety of his character. Sir, I 
am sorry to see statements like these pro- 
ceeding from the pen of a minister of the 
| Church of Scotland ; statements which, if 
/made to a Scottish audience, would have 
jearried their own refutation along with 
‘them. I am not entitled to speak of any 
sentiments of mine as being notorious; 
| but in so far as my opinions are of any 
| consequence, and among those who think 
| them so, it is notorious that my views on 
this subject are exactly the reverse of those 
attributed to me in this pamphlet, and 
that I have always been opposed to the 
| theory of secular education, understanding 
| 
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that theory to imply that it is undesirable 
that religious and secular education should 
be combined. I have always maintained 
as strongly as any hon. Member in this 
House, I do not say the expediency, but 
the duty of uniting religious and ordinary 
education. I never have been able to 
think that the theory, as it is called, of 
secular education has either principle or 
reason to support it. I think my noble 
Friend the Member for the City of Lon- 
don, in his observations the other night, 
put the question upon its true, and on a 
very short and conclusive ground. He 
maintained, and I think most justly, that 
it was entirely a mistake to draw any 
distinction between religious and secular 
education. If, indeed, we were prepared 
to think that religion was a mere dream, 
that all creeds were alike true, or rather 
alike false, but at all events were mere 
phantoms, having no relation to the prac- 
tical business of life, and to be dealt with 
as such, then I can understand the distine- 
tion. But to my mind the schoolmaster 
throws away the best weapon in his 
armoury when he excludes religion from 


his teaching. There is no agency so} 


powerful as religion to impress and win 
over the mind of a child. There may be 
circumstances in which this powerful in- 
strument may not be available. But that 
is a case to be lamented. It is a case in 
which education is conducted under disad- 
vantages. Where itis possible to combine 
the religious element with the ordinary in- 
struction of the school, I cannot imagine 
how any man could willingly exclude in 
the list of sciences and arts the teaching 
of that science which of all others is the 
most practical and important in its influ- 
ence on human conduct. In this view, 
how can there be any accurate distinction 
taken between secular and religious in- 
struction ? for if by secular we mean that 
which belongs to our present day, which 


is conversant with things of daily life, | 
which deals with daily duties, which re-| 


lates to the services we owe to our fami- 
lies, to the community, and to the State, 
in short, our perpetual obligations to God 
and man, there is nothing more truly se- 
cular than religion. 

On the other hand, it seems to be equally 
true, and I can hardly eonceive any one 
sufficiently bigoted to deny, that there may 
be occasions where, it being impossible to 
give religious instruction because those 
who are to be tanght will not receive it, it 
may not only be our right, but our duty, 
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to give such instruction to them as they 
will receive. 

To take an illustration from the case of 
Ireland—for no such thing exists in Scot- 
land—if I open a school in a parish which 
is entirely Roman Catholic, and propose to 
teach the Bible and the Church Catechism, 
and find that the children refuse to learn 
either the Bible or the Church Catechism, 
and that my school is deserted; am I 
therefore entitled, or, much more, am I 
bound, to close the doors of the school, 
and tell the children that if they will not 
learn the Bible and the Catechism in 
es way that I wish, they shall learn no 
| thing, and even reading and writing shall 

be denied them? Education must be car- 
ried on to the extent and in the way which 
may be practicable; and I can see neither 
| duty nor sense in any one insisting upon 
| teaching what the people are determined 
'not to learn, and refusing to teach them 
'what they are ready to learn. I hope, 
however, that this opinion will not again 
| be tortured into a wish to exclude Chris- 
_tianity from our schools in order to teach 
' mathematics. 

| But how stands the fact in Scotland ? 
The religious difficulty in that country 
takes altogether another shape. Your dif- 
ficulty begins, not by introducing religion, 
but by excluding it, and fer one child that 
may be excluded by the teaching of reli- 
| gion, a hundred would be shut out by the 
refusal to teach it. In short, nothing is more 
certain than this, that if it were attempted 
to establish in Scotland a system of edu- 
_eation purely secular, from which religion 
should be excluded, it would, in the first 
place, be impossible to induce one tithe of 
| the population to make use of the schools, 
and, in the second place, the proposition 
| would raise a flame of agitation through- 
out Scotland more general and more vio- 
lent than any we have hitherto witnessed. 
I know that by some the strong Presby- 
terian feeling of Scotland is deplored. 
They think it narrow and bigoted, and 
would like to see its influence diminished. 
But, however this may be, the existence of 
that spirit is a fact; and without the free 
‘admission of that fact it is impossible to 
legislate for Seotland with any safety or 
success. But I for one do not deplore it. 
I trace.to that Presbyterian spirit much 
that is great and good in the history 
and character of Scotland. From that 
source she drew her love of civil liberty— 
for, while the contest in England took its 
| growth from the jealous defence of political 
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rights, in Seotland the first dawning of 
liberal principles of government sprung | 
from resistance to religious oppression. | 
From the same source Scotland has derived 
the thoughtful, energetic, persevering de- 
termination of its sons, which has made 
them successful, ‘and I hope I may say, 
without any undue national pride, has | 
made them respected also in all parts of 
the world. 

It would therefore, in my humble opi- 
nion, be a very great mistake to propose 
a system of secular education in Scotland. | 
There is, however, another class of opi- | 
nions which, from the number and respec- | 
tability of the parties who hold them, de- | 
serve to be considered with respect—I | 
mean those who hold the voluntary theory, | 
and consider it contrary to principle to be- 
stow the public money on the teaching of | 
religion. This class entirely differ from 
those whose opinions I have just been con- | 
sidering ; for they are as much opposed to | 
the exclusion of religion as I can be, and | 
in their own schools they teach it in ex- 
actly the same way as I should wish to see 
it taught in all. But they object to the | 
Legislature prescribing or paying for reli- 
gious instruction. I shall not, Sir, go at | 
any length into controversy on this much- | 
disputed question. I do not agree in these | 
views. My opinion is, that whatever is | 
beneficial to the community there is no) 
injustice in requiring the community to | 
pay for. But I hardly think it necessary | 
to discuss the intricacies of a very subtle | 
dispute in propounding a measure whieh | 
relates to a matter so practical, and raises 
the abstract voluntary theory so very re- 
motely as the present. 

There are two conclusions that may be 
very safely drawn from the string and | 
united aspect of Scotland, both in regard 
to religious creed on the one hand, and | 
the importance of religious instruction on 
the other. One is, that in legislating for | 
a country, in such circumstances, it might | 
be perfectly safe and quite reasonable for 
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middle course between these two alterna- 
tives. The preamble of the Bill sets out 
that, 

‘* Whereas instruction in the principles of re- 
ligious knowledge, and the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, as heretofore in use in the parochial 
and other schools of that country, is consonant to 
the opinions and religious professions of the great 
body of the people, while at the same time ordi- 
nary secular instruction has been, and should be, 
available to children of all denominations.” 


And the 27th section of the Bill pro- 
vides— 

“That every school committee under this Act 
shall appoint stated hours for ordinary religious 
instruction by the master, at which children shall 
not be bound to attend if their parents or guar- 
dians object, and no additional or settled charge 
shall be made in respect of the attendance of chil- 
dren at such separate hours.” 

It will be thus observed that the Bill is 
framed upon the principle of recognising 
the existing state of things as, in its gene- 
rai aspect, a state of things which will and 
ought to continue. The preamble recog- 
nises the present religious element as in 
consonance with the opinions of the people; 
and the 27th section secures that religious 
instruction shall form part of the ordinary 
teaching of the school. For myself, I have 
not the slightest misgiving for the security 
of the religious element in Scotland under 
these provisions, and the House must bear 
in mind for what country and for what 
state of circumstances they are now pro- 
posing to legislate. In point of fact, in all 
but a very slender fraction of the schools 
in Scotland, in the schools of the Estab- 
lished Church, of the Free Church, of the 
Assembly, of the United Presbyterians, 
and in almost all the Adventure or In- 
dependent schools, the same course is 
pursued. The course is this: — The 
Bible is always, and the Shorter Cate- 
chism generally, the subject of instruction 
in ordinary school hours; but if the parents 
or guardians of any child object to his 
reading the Bible in the form in which it 
is presented, or to his learning the Shorter 


Parliament to provide, by statute, that the | Catechism, he is not obliged to do so. In 
same religious instruction should be given the parochial and the Free Church Schools 
in the schools which, without statute, con- | there are, at this moment, very many 
stantly prevails in them. Another result, Roman Catholic children, which of course 
and not apparently less reasonable, might could not be the case if they were com- 
be drawn from the same circumstances ; | pelled to be present at the hours of reli- 
and it might be concluded that, in any gious instruction. Looking, therefore, at 
system placed substantially under the con- | the state of things which has always existed 
trol of the people, the religious element! in practice, Her Majesty’s Government 
would be sufficiently protected without| have come to the opinion that, with a 
any legislative enactment whatever. It is | properly-constituted General Board, and a 


proposed by the present measure to take a! popular local management, the provisions 
The Lord Advocate 
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that I have now mentioned constitute all 
that is necessary to secure the religious 
tone and character of the schools of Scot- 
land. The Bill fixes that religious instrue- 
tion is to be given regularly; that the cost 
of it is to be borne by the ordinary funds 
of the school; and the preamble recognises 
the element in plain and conclusive lan- 
guage. 

It still remains to explain to the House 
the provision which it is intended to make 
for additional education in Scotland, and 
the nature of the ordinary management on 
which it is proposed that additional schools 
should be conducted. I have already 
stated to the House, in the outset of my 
observations, that the state of our statis- 
tical information was not at present suffi- 
cient to afford a foundation for a system 
which should be adequate to the wants of 
the community. When the Report of 
1856 is laid upon the table of Parliament, 
the Legislature will then be ready to deal 
finally and conclusively with the question. 
The object of Government in the remaining 
provisions of the Bill is, on the one hand, 
to make as much progress as the present 
state of information will admit of ; and, on 
the other, to furnish machinery which will 
leave for future legislation little or no- 
thing to do but to give statutory effect to 
ascertained deficiencies. 

The Bill deals with two classes of new 
schools: those in the towns, and those in 
the country parishes. In regard to the 
first of these classes, it is proposed that, 
as soon as the inspector of any district 
shall have reported to the General Board 
that the means of education afforded by 
the public schools within the borough are 
inadequate, the Board, if they approve of 
the report, and with the sanction of the 
Committee of Council, shall address an in- 
timation to the chief magistrate of the 
borough; on receipt of which, the town 
council shall proceed to levy a rate for the 
support of the school, and to take the other 
necessary steps for its institution. I need 
not now go into the provisions regarding 
the manner of providing the necessary ac- 
commodations, or the other details of the 
school arrangements. The town council 
will form the school committee, subject to 
the General Board; and being a body 
popularly elected, and varying from year 
to year, public opinion will be brought to 
bear on their discharge of this duty. The 
salary of the schoolmaster will be 50l., 
251. of which will be paid by the rate, and 
251. by the Committee of Council. The 
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other accommodations will be paid for by 
the Committee of Council, the ratepayers 
advancing three per cent on the entire out- 
lay for twenty-two years. The rating in 
boroughs will be compulsory. As regards 
additional schools which may be reported 
as necessary in country parishes, the pro- 
visions are similar, excepting that it is to 
be optional with the ratepayers to estab- 
lish the school or not. The distinction 
proceeds on this plain principle, that in 
burghs there is, for the most part, no edu- 
cational rate at present, and therefore it is 
just that they should at once assume their 
share of the burden. In all country 
parishes there is an existing rate; and 
until the deficiencies of the system are 
fully ascertained, it is thought better to 
leave the additional assessment on an op- 
tional footing. Thus, when the inspec- 
tor reports that a school is required in a 
country parish, the Board will address an 
intimation to the sheriff of the county, who 
is to call a meeting of parties rated to the 
prison rate, to decide whether the school is 
to be established or not. If it is resolved 
to establish the school, a school committee 
will forthwith be elected, one-half by the 
heritors, and one-half by the ratepayers, 
it being in the power of the Board, if they 
think fit, to nominate not more than three 
members of the school committee. The 
salary and accommodations will be the 
same with regard to these additional 
schools, and provided for in the same way, 
as I have already described in regard to 
additional schools in boroughs. There is 
also the provision, to which I have already 
alluded, enabling the heritors of the parish, 
if they think fit, to resolve to discontinue 
the support of the parochial schools, and 
to throw the support of it upon the rate- 
payers ; in which case, the school would 
thenceforth be maintained and managed in 
the same way as the additional schools in 
country parishes. In these cases the 
minister of the parish will be an ex-officio 
member of the school committee; but, ex- 
cept in these instances, it is not proposed 
to have any special representation of deno- 
minations on the school committees, al- 
though, wherever a clergyman has the 
respect and confidence of his congregation, 
he will almost uniformly be elected as a 
member of the committee. 

I have still to speak of the composition 
of the General Board, which I have adopt- 
ed very nearly from the Bill introduced 
two Sessions ago by my noble Friend 
Lord Melgund, whose exertions in the 
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cause of national education in Scotland 
well entitle him to the gratitude of the 
country. It will consist of a chairman 
and secretary, to be nominated by the 
Crown, who will receive such a salary as 
the House may fix; four members to be 
elected by the four Universities of Scot- 
land ; the President of the Educational In- 
stitute of Scotland for the time being; 
and five members to be named by the 
Crown. But this is a matter of detail 
quite open to consideration. 


I have now explained to the House the | 
It makes | 


principal features of this Bill. 
provision in the first place for ascertaining 
the educational wants of the country, and 
in the meantime reforms the parish schools, 
throws them open to teachers of all deno- 
minations, improves the condition and the 


comforts of the masters, introduces addi- | 


tional schools in boroughs where these may 
be found necessary, and in country pa- 
rishes where the ratepayers agree to found 
them. Andit provides a uniform and cen- 
tral management through the instrumen- 
tality of the General Board. Thus, the 
House will observe, when the Report of 
1856 comes to be laid upon the table of 
Parliament, there will be found a platform 
already raised on which the complete and 
perfect superstructure may be founded. 
But there is a third division of the Bill, 
containing a proposition of some novelty, 


but, to my mind, one of very great im- | 


portance. I do not know how it may be 
received by the House or by the country, 
but it is one which I have always thought 
essential to complete such a system as that 
which I have now sketched, in a commu- 
nity such as that in which we at present 
live. - One great difficulty that I have felt 
in proposing a system to be mainly sup- 
ported by local assessment, is the fact, that 
the want of education, and the means of 
supporting it, are by no means coextensive 
or proportionate to each other. It often 
happens that the poorest places are those 
that stand most in need of additional 


schools, and that the burden of maintain- | 


ing these additional schools will fall hea- 
viest on those who are least able to bear 


it. This is the grand defect of the deno- | 


minational system, and of any system that 


is necessarily dependent on voluntary or | 


optional payments. It fires over the heads 
of the poorest, and the most destitute, and 
the most ignorant part of the community. 
It is proposed to make an effort to ad- 
just the unequal balance, by authorising a 
general educational rate over all real pro- 
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| penny in the pound, to be administered by 

the General Board, and to be applied to 
_the following purposes. The fund will, in 
the first instance, be applicable to the as- 
‘sistance or establishment of industrial or 
|reformatory schools. 
that it will be a very great boon to Scot- 
land, to have some sure and certain fund 
available for such a purpose. I believe 
| that no one, who is not accustomed to the 
| details of criminal statistics, can have the 
least idea how much could be effected by 
the establishment of an institution of this 
/nature, on a scale commensurate to the 
magnitude of the evil, by means of which 
our criminal population might be assailed 
in the hot-beds from which they spring, 
and vice and lawlessness, instead of being 
allowed to bud and germinate, might be 
checked at their very commencement. I 
do not think that money can be better be- 
stowed than in cleansing out the fountain- 
head of crime, which costs us all so much, 
and in converting, as experience has shown 
it is possible to convert, the Arabs and 
Pariahs of our great towns into good and 
useful citizens. 

The second object to which the rate will 
be applicable will be the assistance of 
poorer localities, which may either adopt 
or be brought under the provisions of the 
Bill with respect to additional schools. 
That assistance will be given to country 
parishes which may voluntarily assess 
themselves for additional schools, and to 
boroughs where the assessment amounts to 
more than a certain rate per cent. I think 
there is great justice in thus applying the 
general fund, for while each individual lo- 
cality has of course the greatest interest in 
the education of its own population, that 
interest may often be disproportionate to 
the burden imposed, while the country ge- 
‘nerally has a direct and important interest 
in the edueation of the whole community. 
In the last place, the fund will be applied 
to the aid or subvention of denominational 
schools, provided they are reported by the 
inspectors to be good and useful, are open 
to children of all denominations, and come 
within the rules and regulations of the 
Privy Council Committee. 

Looking especially to the fact that the 
plan in present circumstances cannot re- 
ceive its full development, it is thought 
| right to combine the national system with 
‘the denominational, and while doing what 
we can to erect at least the framework of 
| a general system of education, to hold out 
| 


No one can doubt - 
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at the same time encouragement to pri- 
vate benevolence, to those who prefer with 
their own means and in their own way to 
endeavour to ameliorate the condition of 
their fellow-subjects. I have now dis- 
charged my duty, and explained the pro- 
visions of this measure to the House. How 
it will be received I do not know; but I 
think the House will admit that it has not 
been conceived in any narrow or illiberal 
spirit. It may be said by some that we 
propose to lay upon the people of Scotland, 
by this Bill, a greater measure of burden 
than the object will induce them to bear. I 
cannot think so. I have the greatest con- 
fidence in the sound sense of the people of 
Scotland. I am satisfied that if the pro- 
visions of the Bill otherwise are satisfac- 
tory, the last thing that they will grudge 
will be the cost at which it is to be ob- 
tained. They have far too much penetra- 
tion not to see that, while lavishing their 
substance upon poor-houses and gaols is 
but scattering their seed upon a rock which 
can yield no fruit in return, money spent 
upon the education of the people is, in the 
most literal sense, the truest economy and 
the safest investment. 

It only remains for me to appeal to my 
Friends the Members who represent Scot- 
land. I would urge upon them in con- 
eluding what I urged in commencing: 
Whatever we do, let us not stand still. In 
whatever way the work is to be done, let 
it at all events make progress. The mea- 
sure now proposed is one embracing many 
details, and a great variety of provisions. 
On many of them there must be difference 
of opinion—there may be on all. They 
do not all necessarily stand connected, 
though they seem to me to form parts 
ofa plan which has considerable method 
and consistency. But I rely on the co- 
operation and assistance of the Members 
from Scotland and of the House in the 
completion of this task; for myself, more 
than rewarded if I shall have contributed 
even by a single step to restore to Scotland 
the character which once she held through- 
out Europe, as the nursery of learning and 
of virtue. s 

Motion made and Question proposed :— 

“That Leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make further provision for the Education of the 
People in Scotland and to amend the Laws relat- 
ing thereto.” 


Mr. HUME said, he could assure the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate that, 
as far as he was aware, an earnest desire 
existed throughout Scotland to have a 
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thorough education of the poor; and every 
effort on his part, both in that House and 
out of it, should be devoted to the pro- 
motion of that object which the right hon. 
and learned Lord had so moderately and 
so well described. In the Bill which had 
just been described to the House, there 
appeared that earnestness which carried 
to his (Mr. Hume’s) mind a conviction of 
sincerity on the part of the right hon. 
and learned Lord, and, backed by the 
Government, as well as by an ardent de- 
sire for education on the part of the 
people of Scotland, he had not a doubt 
that the object in view would be gained. 
It had long been his desire that Govern- 
ment should take up this question, and, 
expressing his obligations to the right hon. 
and learned Lord for the manner in which 
he had brought it before the House, he 
begged to offer his humble assistance to 
forward the object which all had in view 
by every means in his power. 

Mr. STIRLING said, that agreeing as 
he did with the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate in most of his arguments, 
and admiring the speech which the House 
had just heard, yet he could not say he so 
cordially approved of this measure as he 
generally did of the measures brought for- 
ward by the right hon. and learned Lord. 
He did not mean to say that there was not 
a great deal to admire and approve in the 
Bill. Thus, he quite agreed as to the 
propriety of carrying out a system of in- 
spection, of enabling the friends of edu- 
eation to choose better schoolmasters, and 
to remove those who were inefticient, of 
the proposed increase in their salaries, as 
well as of the retiring allowance, the want 
of which was one great cause of the ineffi- 
ciency of many of the public instructors. 
Everybody, too, must admit that education 
in the large towns required extension and 
improvement; but he would ask if it were 
necessary, in order to carry out these re- 
forms, to sever that connection which had 
so long subsisted between the Church of 
Scotland and the parish schools? He, for 
one, thought that some of the remarks of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman in 
that particular were not very fair. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
taken it as generally agreed upon—as a 
point, therefore, not worth discussion— 
that the presbytery should be deprived of 
control over the parish schools, but he (Mr. 
Stirling) must protest against that opinion. 
Some presbyteries might, like other bodies 
of men, occasionally neglect their duties, 
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but generally they had performed those 
duties very well; and of late years par- 
ticularly there had been a great improve- 
ment in this respect. He himself could 
bear personal testimony to their anxiety 
to improve the condition of the parish 
schools, and many presbyteries had in- 
vited the Government inspectors to co- 
operate with them in examining into their 
schools. Was it likely that a body of 
reverend gentlemen should call upon in- 
spectors from London to come and ex- 
amine into their inefficiency, and see for 
themselves the degraded condition in which 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
had accused the Church of keeping the 
parish schools? If there were Roman Ca- 
tholie children in the schools of the Free 

Church, there: were children of Roman 

Catholics and Dissenters in those of the 

Established Church also. The right hon. 

and learned Lord Advocate had expressed 

his desire that all parties should unite in 
favour of his Bill. No doubt public opi- 
nion was very much divided, but the. fol- 
lowing declaration, which had been signed 
by several Peers and Members of that 
Ilouse — representatives not of one sec- 
tion of the people of Scotland, but of all 
shades of public opinion—show that there 
was, at all events, a very strong opinion 
against that particular feature of the mea- 
sure to which he was directing their at- 

tention :— . 

** DECLARATION BY JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, COM- 
MISSIONERS OF SUPPLY, AND HERITORS PAYING 
PUBLIC BURDENS CHARGED ON LAND IN SCOT- 
LAND. 

“The undersigned do not propose to give any 
opinion on the cases of towns being burghs, to 
which, as is well known, the parochial schovl sys- 
tem does not apply. But they desire to record 
their conviction, founded on practical experience, 
that the present system of parish schools (subject 
to defects capable of easy remedy) has worked 
well, and that, practically, children of all religious 
denominations are in the constant habit of enjoy- 
ing the full benefit of the instruction given in 
them. The undersigned, therefore, without in any 
way asserting that no other principle should be 
adopted, on which to found additional schools, 
where the existing system is inadequate, or does 
not apply at all, declare their strong opinion to 
be that, except for the purpose of correcting de- 
fects in its working, and increasing its efficiency, 
the present system of parochial schools ought not 
to be interfered with; and that their connection 
with the Church of Scotland ought to be main- 
tained.” 

At a great meeting in Edinburgh, presided 

over by a noble Lord for whom he bad a 

very high respect, there was nothing like 

unanimity, and nothing like a system sug- 
gested. Every man seemed less anxi- 
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|ous to express his own opinion than to 
guard himself against being supposed to 
| hold the opinions of his neighbours. He 
| did not say that education in Scotland was 
' what it should be, or what he should wish 
to see it; but how did it stand? So far 
‘as he could make out, there were 4,526 
‘schools in Scotland for the purposes of 
' general education, and 500 for the higher 
‘orders, giving more than four for each 
parish, while the attendance throughout 
the country was one in seven and a half 
of the population. The proportion of at- 
| tendance at school in a well-ordered com- 
munity had been calculated by Sir James 
Kaye Shuttleworth at one in eight, and 
Scotland was therefore within that esti- 
mate. When he spoke of Scottish educa- 
tion, he spoke not of parish schools only, 
for he thought the schools of other denomi- 
nations had also done great good. The Free 
Church schools were most excellent schools, 
second only to those of the Establishment ; 
and he ventured to say that the compe- 
tition which the Established Church schools 
had met with in them had not been the 
slightest of the causes of the Established 
Church schools’ improvement. They could 
hardly hope for religious unanimity ; in a 
country where thought was free and active 
that appeared impossible; but it was gra- 
tifying to find religious contentions take 
the shape of a generous rivalry in works 
of pure benevolence. Owing to this emu- 
lation, schools had sprung up wherever 
they were wanted, and even, some said, 
where they were not wanted, in the last 
few years. One of the Government in- 
spectors cited a parish in Aberdeenshire 
where, ten years ago, there was but one 
school with sixty-four scholars, whereas 
now there were five schools and 420 
scholars. The system of Privy Council 
grants had been taken advantage of, and 
with great utility; and why should not 
that system be continued upon its present 
basis? There was one part of the plan 
of the right hon. and learned Lord Ad- 
vocate— he meant that part which had 
more peculiarly reference to the subject 
of religious instruction — which he had 
not been able to understand, and upon 
which he considered some explanation was 
necessary. He entirely dissented from 
the argument that the present measure 
was analogous to, and naturally followed, 
that which had been passed last year, for 
the alteration of tests taken by lay profes- 
sors in the Scottish Universities. He had 
himself voted for that measure, because, 
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in his opinion, the Church of Scotland 
had shown by her own act and deed that 
a necessity existed for some such measure. 
The Universities of Scotland were in the 
habit of calling to their assistance, and 
he thought wisely, graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge. In some of these Uni- 
yersities the tests were dispensed with; in 
others, there being no dispensing power, 
they were taken in a conventional sense, 
or, in other words, they were swallowed by 
persons who ought not to have taken them. 
He did not think that it was proper that 
persons called upon to instruct the youth 
of Scotland should profess themselves 
members of one persuasion when, in 
reality, they were members of quite a 
different one, and he had therefore voted 
for the alteration of the tests. The Church 
of Scotland had found no necessity for 
going beyond her own pale for teachers to 
instruct their youth; and he denied that 
there ever had been that necessity. If 
the Legislature would but leave her as 
she was, he was quite sure that she would 
find within her pale an ample supply of 
teachers, and both within and without her 
pale a sufficient number of children to re- 
ward their honourable toil. 

Mr. E. ELLICE said, he only rose to 
return his thanks to the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate for the comprehen- 
sive measure which he had that evening 
propounded, 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s very 
able statement would be accepted with as 


much satisfaction by the people of Scot- | 


land as it had been listened to with pleasure 
by that House. For his part he could 
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the English Members, he might perhaps 
be allowed to describe this Bill as a sort of 
pilot balloon sent out to warn them as to 
the kind of educational system they were 
yet to expect ; or rather, perhaps—on the 
principle of fiat experimentum in corpore 
vili—it was intended, befcre proceeding to 
legislate for England, to victimise an in- 
stitution on which Scotland had such just 
reason to pride herself, and which during 
nearly 300 years had conferred on her the 
greatest benefits. He believed that his right 
hon. and learned Friend had entirely failed 
in proving that the defects of the present 
system were such as to call for so strong a 
measure as that which he had just pro- 
posed. He considered that the Bill would 
very much tend to weaken the superin- 
tendence now exercised over the schools, 
though he was willing to admit that there 
were certain amendments in the school 
system which he, for one, desired to see 
carried out; thus, they very much wanted 
a power to remove schoolmasters, as well 
as a power to grant those amongst them 
who, from age or infirmity, were disabled 
for the performance of their duties a re- 
tiring allowance ; and also the superinten- 
dence of some educational authority. The 
plan, however, of his right hon. and learned 
Friend was of so extensive a nature, and 
involved so much that was novel, that at 
present he would decline to enter into 
many of his statements. One principle, 
however, he was exceedingly glad to hear 
| him lay down—that on no account would 
he ever favour a system based on the idea 
| of a separation of religious and secular 
| instruction. Now, though the preamble 











most cordially assure the right hon. and | of the Bill was extremely satisfactory, he 
learned Lord that he (Mr. Ellice) was quite | must say, when he came to read the clause 
prepared to lend all his endeavours to make | which was supposed to embody its prin- 
the Bill as perfect as possible. | ciple, he utterly failed to discover how it was 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he had | carried into practical operation. He was 
listened to the speech of the right hon. and | most unwilling to permit the introduction 
learned Lord Advocate with great atten- | of the wedge which would go to produce a 
tion and pleasure, but he must say it did | separation between secular and religious 
strike him as rather extraordinary that the | instruction, and he must say he greatly 
Government should apply an educational | feared that the Bill of the right hon. and 
measure to that part of the country first, | learned Gentleman was not wholly to be 


where, confessedly, the want of education 
was least felt.~ He could not help sup- 
posing that the Government in this in- 
stance were acting under pressure from the 
“* Society for the Vindication of Scottish 
Rights,” and that they wished to give the 
Lion of Scotland its proper place of pre- 


freed from the charge of attempting to do so. 

Mr. COWAN said, the hon. Member 
for Perthshire (Mr. Stirling) had referred 
to a meeting at Edinburgh, and to the dif- 
ferences of opinion there evinced. In one 
respect, however, that meeting was unani- 
mous, and that was, that some change was 





cedence, at all events in the matter of edu- | necessary in the present system. It was ab- 
cation. Addressing himself, however, to | solutely necessary that some change should 
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take place in the Scottish educational sys- 
tem if they would prevent themselves being 
engulphed in all the consequences of ig- 
norance. He was sure that the Bill would 
be hailed with gratitude by the people of 
Scotland. At the same time he should very 
much like to be informed if it was proposed 
that any minimum amount of qualification 
should be requisite for schoolmasters, or 
that they should be required to have fol- 
lowed any curriculum of study, inasmuch 


as at present any individual was qualified | 


to become a schoolmaster who had lost a 
leg or arm, or was in any way maimed, 
without any reference to his abilities or in- 
tellectual acquirements. Now that they 
were going to inaugurate a new system 
they ought to have some guarantees as to 
the acquirements of the teachers; the 


more especially as the proposed increase of | 
salary would justify such a condition. He | 


rejoiced that there was to be this increase 
in salaries, and he should have been pleased 
to have heard that a larger increase would 
be given than that promised. 

Mr. F. SCOTT begged to assure the 


hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Cowan), | 


that as to one circumstance at least he was 


quite in error, for if he had been an inha- | 


bitant of a parish which had a regular pa- 
rochial school he would have known that 
the schoolmasters were subject to an exa- 


mination on certain points by the heritors | 


of the parish. On one matter, too, his right 
hon. and learned Friend had made a great 
mistake. By this Bill he observed that, 
whilst examinations of masters on every 
point seemed to be required, there was 
none as to religion. The masters were to 
be subjected to no formulary, test, or con- 
fession of faith; and the right hon. and 
learned Lord said he did not mean thereby 
to break down any bulwark or safeguard 
to religion, as if it was no safeguard to 
have men who were avowedly attached to 
some religion, to the religion of the coun- 
try. He believed the right hon. and learned 
Lord was desirous to promote and preserve 
religion as it existed in Scotland at this 
day; but while that was his opinion, the 
law which his Lordship was laying before 
the House was one totally opposed to it. 
If the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
were legislating for some new-born colony, 
his theories might be all very well, provided 
practice elsewhere had not tested the value- 
lessness of that theory. His plan had been 
already tested in the United States, in 
France, in Holland, and in a case some- 


Mr, Cowan 
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| what akin to our own, that of Prussia. In 
France, as they had been told in the Re- 
ports of the School Inspectors, the system 
had brought about almost universal incre- 
dulity. In Holland masters of schools 
were authorised to teach their pupils the 
history of the Jews, as they did that of 
the Greeks and the Romans; but they 
| were forbidden to refer even to the name 
|of the Deity; and though the scholars 
| were expected to attend places of worship, 
the master was not. They had additional 
‘testimony also, guaranteeing the state of 
| infidelity in which the people of that coun- 
| try lived. The Bill before the House left 
| it optional to those who were said to be 
| *debased and degraded by the negligence 
|of the Church,’ whether they should re- 
ceive any religious instruction or not. He 
did not think the right hon. and learned 
Lord had shown any grounds for the mag- 
| nitude of the Bill. No one denied that 
| there was a great destitution of education 
in Seotland, but from what cause did that 
|arise? Did it exist where the parochial 
| system had heen extended? In the moun- 
tainous districts there was certainly a de- 
| ficiency, because of the poverty of the 
parishes and the difficulty of access, and 
| there was also seme deficiency in the large 
towns, and especially in Glasgow, Renfrew- 
shire, Ayrs ire, and the mining and manu- 
facturing districts, but, as was said by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Perthshire, 
|the number of scholars was now much 
| larger than they were formerly. The right 
| hon. and learned Lord told them he meant 
| to take away the control from the presby- 
| tery, but he did not say where he meant 
| to place it. [The Lorp Apvocate: In the 
|General Board.] They had been told that 
| where the majority of the heritors were in 
| favour of breaking up the parish school 
they could do so. Now, he wished to know 
whether the school was to be broken up 
permanently, or if, upon any alteration of 
opinion in the majority, it was to be re-esta- 
blished. He entirely concurred in the pro- 
| priety of increasing the emoluments of the 
parochial schoolmasters, though he was not 
at all prepared to say that he was willing 
to concur in their being supplemented by 
grants from the Privy Council, as that 
would be subjecting the schoolmasters to a 
degree of control which they would much 
rather be quit of, and which the heritors, 
rather than allow, would avert by supply- 
ing the required sum among themselves. 


The right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 


(Scotland). 
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cate’s speech had made out no case what- 

ever for altering the parochial system, 

which had produced so much benefit to the 

people of Scotland during the last 200 
ears. 

Mr. LAING said, that, without intend- 
ing at present to commit himself to any of 
the details of the Bill, he felt sure that on 
the general spirit of the remarks of the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate there 
could be but one opinion. If it was true 
that the proportion of persons receiving 
education in the United States was one in 
seven, while in Scotland it had fallen from 
one in five or six, as was formerly the case, 
down as low as one in eleven, a quite suffi- 
cient argument was supplied for attacking 
the question of national education in a 
comprehensive manner. With regard to 
the general principle of the Bill, he thought 
that the most important point of the whole 
question of education—namely, the mode 
of dealing with religion—had been grap- 
pled with most successfully by the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate. He per- 
fectly agreed in the opinion that any sys- 
tem of merely secular education would be 
entirely inapplicable to the people of Scot- 
land, though at the same time, perhaps, as 
far as his opinion went, he would be quite 
content to leave the settlement of the reli- 
gious element to the people of Scotland 
themselves, being perfectly satisfied that 
religious instruction would be maintained 
in the schools. Probably, however, the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate had 
adopted a wiser course. He also felt bound 
to pronounce his satisfaction at the aboli- 
tion of all religious tests for sehoolmasters. 
The question was, were they to maintain a 
denominational or national system of edu- 
eation in Scotland? He felt quite certain, 
at all events, that the people there would 
never submit to a system based on a con- 
nection with the Established Church. He 
hoped that hon. Gentlemen in that House 
would bear in mind that a great distinction 
existed between the cases of England and 
Scotland. They must remember that, 
whether right or wrong, an Established 
Chureh did exist in England, which com- 
prised within it the great majority of the 
people, as well in numbers as in social in- 
fluence, Since, however, the disruption of 


the Free Church, the Established Church | 
of Scotland had only been established in | 
name, and the country was now divided 
between two or three denominations, equal 
in numbers, as well as in those elements 
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| which constituted social and political in- 
| fluence. He believed, therefore, that if 
| to-morrow Scotland was to be polled on 
| the question whether there was to be a 
| connection between the educational system 
and the Established Church, that not a 
single constituency would be in favour of 
such a union. One thing he much objected 
to—the leaving the appointment of the 
schoolmaster and the superintendence of 
the school to the heritors and the ministers 
of one favoured denomination. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, there was so 
much general good in the Bill that he be- 
lieved they ought to be willing to make 
some slight concessions to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, such as that just pointed out by 
the hon. Member for the Wick district 
(Mr. Laing). The hon. Member for Perth- 
shire (Mr. Stirling) had alluded to a paper 
which had been very numerously and re- 
spectably signed in Scotland. But he be- 
lieved that that paper had been signed 
under considerable misapprehension, and, 
when the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate’s speech came to be read in 
Scotland, he had no doubt that many of 
those who had signed it would withdraw 
their names. He was sure that the oppo- 
sition that the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate had received had arisen under 
wrong impressions. He had no doubt but 
that in Committee they would be able to 
render the measure perfect as regarded 
the religious element in education. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he hoped the 
House would excuse him while he called 
attention to a few points in the Bill of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman which 
related to a question that was naturally 
most interesting to every person, Having 
had some connection for a short time with 
| Seotland, he felt a considerable interest in 
the prosperity of that country. Although 
that connection was at an end, he did not 
fail still to take the same interest in Scot- 
land, With regard to the measure intro- 
| dueed by the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advoeate, in a speech as beautiful for its 
sincerity as it was perspicuons in its details, 
‘he should be sorry in a measure so com- 
| prehensive to throw anything like a damp 
| upon a scheme which was founded upon 
| two great and noble objects ; first, the dis- 
semination, as far as possible, especially 
among the lower orders, of the blessings 
‘of education; and next, the dissemination 
of those blessings in such a manner that 
= system to be established should be 
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founded strictly on the basis of religion. | religious education. But when we came 
Those were the two great principles, as | to the provisions of the Biil it seemed to 
he understood them, on which the measure | him that they proposed to introduce into 
of the right hon. and learned Lord was Scotland a system resembling in some re- 
said to be founded, and in those two great | spects the national system of education 
principles he believed the greater number | of Ireland. And this was to be done at 
of the Members of that House entirely | a time when, be it remembered, the Irish 
concurred. He, for one, entirely agreed | system was more or less proved to be un- 
in them. If he threw out any objections | successful. It seemed to him, also, that 
to the scheme as proposed by the right | the Bill was not perfectly consistent with 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate, it was | the religious principle, inasmuch as it was 
rather with a view to excite attention to| proposed to do away altogether with reli- 
certain points ; perhaps, also, to request the gious tests. When the right hon. and 
right hon, and learned Lord himself to | learned Lord Advocate*brought in his Bill 
reconsider them—not for the purpose of | last year to do away with tests for all pro- 
striking them out of his Bill, but for the | fessors in Scotch Universities, it was per- 
purpose of modifying, amending, and mak- | fectly true that he abolished that part of 
ing them more consistent with the general the test which related to what he said, 
objects of the ‘measure. The first point | and justly said, was the only point of dif- 
which would obviously strike hon. Members, | ference upon religious questions in Scot- 
upon hearing the propositions of the right | land—namely, that relating to the eccle- 
hon. and learned Gentleman, was the way | siastical government of the Church ; but 
in which the Bill would totally dissever the | he still retained the test of doctrine, upon 
connection between the parochial school | which he admitted, and truly admitted, 
system and the Established Church of| that the people of Scotland were not di- 
Scotland. Now that was a connection | vided. In the Bill of last year the pro- 
which had existed for a very long time, | fessors were not to inculeate any opinion 
and had conferred upon the people much | that was contrary to the authority of 
good. In the language of the declara-| Divine Scripture and the Westminster 
tion, which had been signed amongst many | Confession of Fath. It did seem to him 
others by a noble Lord, the brother of the (Mr. Walpole) that a similar test should 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last, be inserted in the present Bill, which, ac- 
—*‘the system has worked well, and practically cording to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
children of all religious denominations are-con-| tleman’s own statement, could not inter- 
stantly in the habit of enjoying the fall benefit of | fere with the appointment of any school- 
the instruction. : |master that was at all eligible for the 
When we had that testimony, and when’ office. He wished, therefore, the right 
we saw the good fruits of that system— hon. and learned Gentleman to turn his 
when we found that the children educated | mind to this subject. There was a third 
under the system now existing .in Scotland | point to which he wished to refer. The 
were more in proportion to the adult popu- | right hon. and learned Lord Advocate pro- 
lation than what Sir James Kaye Shuttle-| posed the formation of a Board to super- 
worth thought ought to be the average— intend the education of the people. This 
then he (Mr. Walpole) said that, unless they Board, among others, was to have the 
could impeach all the evidence that had power, by means of a rate to be levied all 
been given in favour of the existing system, over Scotland, to establish reformatory 
it would not be wise to make the severance | and industrial schools. A noble proposi- 
that was now proposed—a severance that tion! But it could not fail to occur to 
would cause the greatest dissatisfaction | every one, that, in relation to this part 
amongst large? sections of the people of of the subject, there was a palpable de- 
Scotland. Another point to which he fect. For if the principle of the Bill be 
wished to refer was one which involved | sound, it ought not to be a measure pecu- 
something like a contradiction. It did not liar to Scotland—it was a national mea- 
appear to him that the preamble and provi- sure. It applied, or should be made to 
sions of the Bill were quite consistent. By | apply, to England and Ireland as well as to 
the preamble of the Bill, and in perfect | Scotland. If, then, it be a national mea- 
consistency with his own speech, the right | sure, the rate for its support should not be 
hon. and learned Gentleman laid down levied upon the land, but the money re- 
generally and strongly the necessity of a quired should be taken from the national 


Mr. Walpole \ 
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fund, and to this part of the subject he 
would beg particularly to call the attention 
of the noble Lord the Member for London 
(Lord J. Russell). A measure to be this, 
conferring probably the greatest possible 
benefit upon all classes of the community, 
should clearly be paid for by all classes 
alike, and should not be made to bear un- 
duly upon one particular class, and upon 
that alone. Concurring in the main objects 
of the Bill, he hoped they would all join in 
rendering it as perfect in its details as 
possible, although some details might cer- 
tainly require considerable modification. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Before I 
apply myself, Sir, to the subject to which 
the right hon. Gentleman has called my 
attention, I must congratulate my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Lord Advo- 
cate on the clear and able statement he 
has made of the measure he proposes to 
bring forward, and on the reception which 
that measure has met with from this 
House. I am sure that that statement 
will convey to the people of Scotland an 
adequate notion of the extent and scope of 
the measure, and I entertain a sanguine 
hope that when they understand it they 
will approve both of its general nature 
and of the extent to which he proposes 
to carry it. The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken has called my at- 
tention to two points. He objects, as other 
hon. Members opposite have done, to the 
severance which it is proposed to make, in 
places where the heritors do not maintain the 
parochial schools, between the Established 
Church and such schools. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman says that no circumstances 
have occurred which call for that separa- 
tion. I own I was a good deal surprised at 
that sentiment; because, be it observed that, 
by the connection which is now formed, 
the schoolmaster is subjected to the test 
that he must declare that he will conform 
to the doctrines and practices of the Estab- 
lished Church, and that that test was 
formed at a time when by far the larger 
majority of the population—at least 97 
per cent of the inhabitants of Scotland— 
were members of the Established Church. 
But by changes which took place some 
time since, and by the still larger disrup- 
tion which took place some years ago, a 
great portion of the people, at least one- 
half of the whole body of Presbyterians in 
Scotland, professing the same “doctrines 
and the same belief with the Established 
Church of Scotland, do not belong to her 
communion, and do not attend her services. 


{Fes. 23, 1854} 
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Does not that circumstance alone justify a 
reconsideration of that provision in the 
existing law by which the test is applied 
to parochial schoolmasters? Be it ob- 
served, that it is neither a negative test 
that is applied to the professors of Univer- 
sities, nor is it a test regarding mere doc- 
trine and belief. But it is a test that is 
applicable only to those who declare they 
conform to the practice of the Established 
Church as now existing. It is obvious 
that one portion of the Presbyterian body 
cannot accept that test; and I, therefore, 
ask whether we are to exclude one-half of 
them from admission to the office of paro- 
chial schoolmaster? Is it a reasonable, is 
it a practicable and wise provision of the 
law, under the present circumstances, to 
frame the measure with such a test. I 
am not now saying whether it is wise to 
enact such a test at all—let that point be 
conceded ; but I ask whether you think it 
is at all applicable to the present state of 
Scotland ? Considering, then, the state 
of education at present, the question is, 
shall we continue that test? But if we 
cannot continue the test as at present 
existing, shall we propose a new test, 
which all the Presbyterians of Scotland 
could take in conformity with the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and the other 
formularies of Presbyterianism ? I must 
say I have the greatest possible objection 
to enacting, by Act of Parliament, a new 
test. Wherever you find that an existing 
test is productive of no inconvenience, it may 
be wise not to disturb the present law, but 
to enact a new test would, in my mind, be 
most objectionable, and I should be very 
sorry to concur in such a measure. But 
then it is said that the tests taken by 
schoolmasters and the supervision of the 
presbyteries are the two ties which bind 


‘the parochial schools to the Established 


Church. I have already spoken of the 
test. With regard to the supervision of the 
presbyteries, has it been found that theirs 
was a generally useful and practical super- 
vision ? I own I was a good deal surprised to 
hear the hon. Member for Perthshire (Mr. 
Stirling) say that it was so, because till of 
late years I was given to understand that 
their supervision was merely nominal, and 
that the fact of its being so was notorious. 
Now, if that be so, then these two modes 
of connecting the schools with the Estab- 
lished Church ought no longer to be main- 
tained, and I consider that my right hon. 
and learned Friend has done right in making 
the abolition of those modes of connection a 
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provision of his Bill. What is the result ? 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole), 
following the example of others, has spoken 
—though he has not urged his objections 
so strongly as they have urged themn— 
against the plan of instruction proposed, 
by which he says instruction given in those 
schools will be separated from religious 
instruction. I own I cannot see the force 
of that objection. You declare in the pre- 
ambie to the Bill that religious instruction 
is one of your main objects. Next, you 
enact in the provisions of the Bill that 
there must be a committee to provide for 
the religious instruction of the children. 
But the right hon. Gentleman says, that 
this is a recurrence to the Irish national 
system of education. Sir, I always under- 
stood that the great question in the lrish 
system of education was, whether or not 
the Bible was to be read and religious 
instruction given in school hours. The 
point, which in Ireland was decided against 
the Bible being read in school hours, is 
decided here the other way. A school 
committee is to be appointed to see that 
religious instruction is given, and given by 
the master. But the right hon. Gentleman 
may not perhaps have observed how much 
the practical good sense of Scotland ad- 
mits great toleration in respect to teaching 
in schools. They did not, as in the schools 
of the National Society, say that they 
would not admit children to their schools 
who would not receive their religious in- 
struction. They say, with regard to the 
children attending their schools, that 
even the children of Roman Catholics, if 
they objected to the religious teaching, 
might be exempted from attending school 
when such religious instruction was given. 
Such was the usual practice in the schools 
of Scotland. I never heard of any objec- 
tions being made, either by the presby- 
teries or the schoolmasters, to this mea- 
sure of toleration. We therefore propose 
to make no change in the toleration that 
is already practically established in these 
schools. And let me say here that I quite 
admit the great merits of the parochial 
system of Scotland, as at present existing. 
And I think that, both with regard to that 
system and to other points, the practical 
good sense of the people of Scotland has 
solved many difficulties over which we are 
still disputing in England. Now I asked, 
when in Scotland, a question respecting 
the number of children that were unable 
to pay for their education, I found that 


while there was the greatest anxiety in 
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Scotland, even amongst persons who were 
hardly able to procure the means, to obtain 
education, yet with regard to those more 
destitute there was the greatest facility 
afforded for giving gratuitous education. 
In one school, for example, of perhaps 
200 children, there were only five or ten 
for whom no payments were made. Surely 
this parochial provision for education is 
carried much further in the proposal made 
by my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Lord Advocate for a national rate in Scot- 
land to be appropriated to the purposes of 
industrial and reformatory education. I 
quite agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midhurst, in thinking this 
a noble proposition. I believe that great 
consequences may flow from the establish- 
ment of industrial and reformatory schools. 
The course of sin and vice that is going 
on from year to year will thus be checked 
and corrected. I think that no further 
time should be lost in attempting some 
remedy for an evil so great; and I do not 
know any proposition better calculated to 
make a commencement in this work than 
that of my right hon. and learned Friend. 
I have only further to say, that while I do 
not want to enter into the statistics of the 
question, I may observe that while there 
are 1,100 parochial schools in Scotland 
which are connected with the Established 
Church, there are 2,366 more which, 
though Presbyterian, are not so connected. 
But this whole question occupies ground 
much larger and wider than that which 
relates to the connection between the 
parochial schools and the Church of Scot. 
land, and I own I should be sorry if any 
jealousy on the part of the Church of 
Scotland should interfere to throw obsta- 
cles in the way of this scheme. There 
have been ominous signs this evening of 
such obstacles being interposed. But I 
think the Established Church will act a 
wiser and a more generous part if she 
throws her energies into this measure, in 
order to contribute to its success, propos- 
ing such amendments as she may think 
fit, taking care to secure the means of re- 
ligious instruction, and that the school- 
masters are competent to give it. I be- 
lieve that the provisions of the measure, 
as framed by my right hon. and learned 
Friend, will be found adequate to their 
purpose. If hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
other propositions to suggest, which they 
think still more adequate, they will, no 
doubt, be well considered by this House ; 
but I hope that hon. Gentlemen will not 
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consider this as a question between the 
Established Church and the Free Church 
—that they will not look upon it as a 
struggle between rival denominations, but 
that they will consider it as a measure in- 
tended for the benefit of the whole— that 
with that view they will see whether its 
provisions be efficient for the object pro- 
posed, and if they be efficient I can have 
no doubt that this part of the Kingdom 
will ultimately reap great benefit from the 
example set us in this respect by Scot- 
land. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the noble 
Lord denied that this measure was any ap- 
proximation to the Irish system of educa- 
tion, because children of various denomi- 
nations were educated at the same school, 
and because separate hours being part of 
the school hours were devoted to the task 
of religious instruction. This appeared to 
him but a very slight departure or differ- 
ence from the Irish system. But he would 
beg to ask the noble Lord this, was the 


measure proposed to the House intended to- 
afraid that in that respect his right hon. 


be inoperative? in other words, was it 
intended to leave matters as they stood 
with respect to religious instruction? Be- 
cause if this measure was intended to 
leave matters as they stood, then the 
Government were guilty by the introduction 
of this measure of most unnecessary and 
mischievous interference. He must say, | 
as far as he had heard the measure de- 
scribed by the right hon, and learned Lord 
Advocate, that he understood it to be vir- 
tually the importation of the Irish system 
of national education with all its faults’ 
into Scotland, It was either that, or it} 
was a piece of unnecessary interference. | 
The noble Lord the Member for London) 
by no means denied that the existing system | 
had worked well in Scotland either in re- 
spect of secular or religious tests, Every | 
one must admit the good working of the | 
system, as shown by the general education | 
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tained with respect to doctrine, upon 
which no difference between the Kirk and 
the Free Church existed, the difficulty com- 
plained of would be removed, but the reli- 
‘gious, Protestant, and Christian character 
|of the teachers would be, as hitherto, 
/secured; but the noble Lord said that, 
' whether this was so or not, he would not 
undertake the proposing of new religious 
| tests, therefore he would abandon religious 
| tests altogether. He could not understand 
| that there was any tangible reason for the 
|introduction of this measure, except on 
the ground that it was intended to assimi- 
late the Scotch to the Irish system of 
education. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, he 
thought the subject of religious instrue- 
tion ought to have been left, not with the 
schoolmaster, but with the parents and 
guardians of the children. The right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate seemed to think 
that the population of Scotland, with the 
exception of three or four per cent, belonged 
all to one religious denomination. He was 


and learned Friend had overrated the re- 
ligious uniformity prevailing in Scotland. 
In Glasgow alone there were 80,000 Ro- 
man Catholics ; and he hardly saw how by 
this Bill they were to provide for the edu- 
cation of that large portion of the popula- 
tion, which, he must say, needed educa- 
There was one 
other point to which he would refer, though 
he would not go into the question at pre- 
sent—he alluded to the compulsory atten- 
dance of children at the schools. The right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate said, that 
in certain cases parents ought to be com- 
pelled to educate their children, He was 
not sure how that clause was likely to work ; 
and even in its most modified form he 
would think it right to see the clause be- 
fore he gave his opinions upon it. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he could not re- 





and prevalent religious tone of the people of  frain from stating how entirely he con- 
Scotland. But the noble Lord said that, curred in those sentiments of admiration 
owing to a diminution in the numbers of and praise which the speech of his right 
the Established Church of Scotland—| hon. and learned Friend had elicited from all 
owing to the separation of a considerable | sides of the House. It was not to be ex- 
number of persons from the Church, not! pected that on the first hearing of a mea- 
on points of doctrine, but on matters of | sure of such magnitude he should be able 
discipline—difficulties had arisen with re-| to enter into all the details, yet he be- 
gard to finding a sufficient number of! lieved that, in its general features, the 
schoolmasters. Now, it was obvious, that! measure was likely to conciliate the feel- 


that if the religious test required of the! ings of nearly all classes in Scotland, and 
schoolmaster was altered with respect to | he did not doubt that it might be so framed 
the matters of discipline on which differ-| as to give satisfaction to all parties. There 
ence of opinion existed, but was main-| was one part in particular to which he 


| 
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could not refrain from expressing bis ap- 
probation, notwithstanding the observa- 
tions of his hon. Friend the Member for | 
Glasgow (Mr. A. Hastie)—he meant the 
establishment of reformatory schools and 
the compulsory attendance of children at 
them. In the case of children who lived 
with their parents, and who had not gone 
astray or been brought before a magis- 
trate, he might perhaps hesitate to take 
such a step; but he hoped they would re- 
tain the power where children were neg- 
lected, and were brought up for petty de- 
linquencies, of sending them to school in- 
stead of to gaol. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he must apolo- 
gise for intruding himself on the House 
with regard to a Scottish measure; but his 
excuse was, that in the matter of reforma- 
tory schools it dealt with a question which 
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sent to the Catechism, rendered a religious 
national system easy there; but it was very 
natural for the right hon. the Member for 
Midhurst to compare it with that of Ireland; 
for the same system introduced into Eng- 
land or Ireland, where there was diversity of 
creed, became necessarily the Irish system. 
He hoped that the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London, in dealing with the 
subject of education for the United Empire, 
would consider whether one feature in this 
measure could not be also applied both in 
England and Ireland. This suggestion had 
reference to the third portion of the Bill, a 
part of it upon which he congratulated the 
country, inasmuch as it provided the means 
for establishing juvenile reformatories in 
Scotland. The whole country, he believed, 
was equally anxious for this provision. In 
this Bill reformatory schools were treated 





equally affected England, and one in which 
he took the deepest interest. The Bill 
divided itself into two parts—first, the 
widening the existing schools in Scotland, 
and next, the introduction, as a supple- 
ment, of a new system of national edu- 
cation. With regard to the first part, 
some such measure was necessary. Large 
schisms having broken up the Church 
of Scotland upon questions of govern- 
ment and patronage, it was necessary, 
so far, to make an alteration with respect 
to the appointment of schoolmasters. 


But the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) | 


had entirely failed to meet the objection of 
the right hon. Member for Midhurst (Mr. 
Walpole), who complained that, whereas 
the schism upon points of government and 
patronage rendered necessary the widening 
of the tests, the tests were upon that ac- 
count to be swept altogether away. The 
noble Lord said, ‘‘ When we are sweeping 
away tests, I do not like to re-enact them ;”’ 
but the noble Lord did not seem to see the 
difference between re-enacting a test and 
retaining that portion which it was unne- 
cessary to dispense with. If the noble Lord 
could not meet that point, he (Mr, Adderley) 
hoped the right hon. and learned Lord Ad- 
vocate would consider whether it was ne- 
cessary to insist upon it, the only change 
being in point of government, the unity of 
creed remaining. With regard to the se- 
cond portion of the Bill, that which sup- 
plemented national education upon a new 
system, he would just observe that the 
unity of creed in Scotland upon religious 
points rendered a measure on this subject 
much easier than either in England or Ire- 
land. The union in creed, the general con- 


Mr. Dunlop 


| as a part of the national education system, 
/and hopes were held out that England 
| might likewise have them when she could 
| make up her mind to a national education 
|system. Scotland would thus have ju- 
venile reformatories very long before Eng. 
land ; and he asked why Scotland should 
have them, and not England? It was 
very hard both upon England and upon 
Ireland to have to wait for their reforma- 
tory institutions until a question could be 
solved, which in those countries was al- 
most insoluble, though of no difficulty 
in Scotland. Nor was there any reason 
why this part of the Bill should be mixed 
up with the rest. There ought to be a 
Bill for providing juvenile reformatories 
for the whole United Empire introduced at 
once. Let him tell the noble Lord that he 
(Mr. Adderley) and a great many more, 
both in and out of that House, considered 
that he was pledged to introduce a Bill 
this Session, and to pass it too, for esta- 
blishing juvenile reformatories throughout 
England. The subject was not pressed in 
the House by private Members, only be- 
cause they understood it to be the distinct 
intention of the Government, from the 
pledge of the noble Lord the Home Se- 
cretary, to introduce it themselves. He 
hoped they would do so forthwith, or else 
that this portion of the subject would be 
severed from the Bill, in order that there 
might be a general scheme for reformatory 
schools drawn up for the whole Kingdom. 
He would only say one word more on 4 
matter personal to himself. He was ex- 
ceedingly sorry that, if, in quoting a pas- 
sage from a pamphlet, he had hurt the 
feelings of the right hon. and learned Lord 
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say that he had a perfect right to make 
the quotation from the pamphlet; he did 
not, however, state that the right hon. and 
learned Lord had used the words imputed 
to him, but only that he (Mr. Adderley) 
had seen it so stated, and he gave his 
authority. He would repeat, he was sorry 
if he had hurt the feelings of the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate; but he 
was sure the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate would thank him for having af- 
forded him an opportunity of correcting a 
misquotation of his sentiments upon so 
important a point. 

Mr. FAGAN said, he could not avoid 
expressing a fear that if the system was 
introduced into Scotland, its operation 
would be to exclude Roman Catholics 
from its benefits. There were 80,900 of 
that persuasion in Glasgow alone, and con- 
siderable numbers in other parts of Scot- 
land ; so that, unless the measure was so 
framed as to enable them to partake of its 
benefits, the House would not be doing 
justice to that community. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE begged to 
thank the House most sincerely for the 
spirit in which the measure had been re- 
ceived by the House. Nothing afforded 
him greater gratification than to see, as he 
hoped he did, something like a prospect 
of its passing. With regard to what had 
fallen from an hon. Member opposite re- 
specting religious instruction, undoubtedly 
the Bill left things pretty much as they 
were, and the hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) had given 
the true explanation of it. Parties in 
Scotland were so much agreed upon the 
necessity of religious instruction, that it 
was thought unnecessary to insist upon 
the laying down of creeds; but the neces- 
sity of religious instruction was recognised 
by a particular clause. With regard to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Fagan), he had only to say that 
in the parochial and new schools the Ro- 
man Catholic children were not bound to 
attend at those hours when religious in- 
struction was given. There would, how- 
ever, be further opportunities of consider- 
ing the measure with regard to the Roman 
Catholic population. As to the reformatory 
portion of the Bill, he was sure that, if it 
was the feeling of a large majority of that 
House, the Government would have no ob- 
jection to consider that subject as part of 
& general measure. 


{Fes, 23, 1854} 


The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would do him the justice to 
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| Leave given. Bill ordered to be brought 
|in by the Lord Advocate, Lord John Rus- 
sell, and Viscount Palmerston. 
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REGISTRATION—WEST SURREY 
ELECTORS, 


Mr. EVELYN said, he begged to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
complaints contained in a petition presented 
on the 15th of February, relative to the 
registration of electors in the western divi- 
sion of Surrey. The matters referred to 
in this petition involved the rights of every 
elector in the country. What had hap- 
pened in the western division of Surrey 
might happen in the West Riding of York- 
shire, or in the City of London; and he 
thought he should be able to show that 
gross injustice had been done to many 
persons who were lately constituents of 
his. No fewer than one hundred and fif- 
teen persons had been struck off the regis- 
ter of voters for West Surrey, under cir- 
cumstances which deserved the attention 
of the Legislature, seeing that through no 
fault of their own they had been deprived 
of the opportunity of defending their votes. 
Of these individuals, six had petitioned 
the House to be replaced on the register, 
and prayed for inquiry. The first part of 
their request he did not press; but it was 
fair that inquiry should be made before a 
Committee, because any question which 
affected the rights and privileges of our 
constituents, affected the rights and pri- 
vileges of every Member in that House. 
The Act 6 & 7 Vict. c. 18, regulated 
the proceedings in respect to the regis- 
tration of voters. In that Act two classes 
of objections were recognised. Objections 
to voters might be taken by overseers 
of the parish and by individual electors ; 
but it was with the latter only that he 
was now concerned. It was the inten- 
tion of the Legislature that every elector 
objected to should have an opportunity 
of defending his vote; and, therefore, any 
person who objected must either deliver 
a notice of objection at the house of the 
person objected to on or before the 25th 
of August, or he might go to the Post 
Office and drop the notice of objection in 
a box at such a time that it would arrive 
at the elector’s residence, in the ordinary 
course of -post, by the 25th of August. If 
@ person posted a notice, he was bound to 
prove before the revising barrister that he 
had posted it; when it was posted he re- 
ceived a stamped duplicate, and when the 
objector appeared before the revising bar- 
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rister with a stamped duplicate, the re- 
vising barrister was bound to receive such 
stamped duplicate as proving that the no- 
tice of objection had been duly posted. 
At the last registration for West Surrey 
these stamped duplicates were produced ; 
but neither the persons objected to nor the 
overseers ever received any notice. The 
revising barrister saw the hardship of the 
case, but, considering himself bound by 
the terms of the Act, he felt bound 
to strike “off those objected to, to whom 
the stamped duplicates referred. One hun- 
dred and fifteen persons were thus unjustly 
deprived of the franchise. He (Mr. Eve- 
lyn) afterwards sent circular letters to 
every one of these hundred and fifteen 
persons, asking them whether they had 
received any notice of objection; and he 
also wrote to the overseers of the parishes, 
asking them whether they had received 
any. To those sent to individuals whose 
names had been expunged he received 
forty-seven answers, stating that they had 
received no notices of objection; forty-six 
were unanswered, and the rest were re- 
turned from the Dead Letter Office. He 
was not much surprised at so many letters 
remaining unanswered, because many of 
these electors were in a humble station of 
life and not much accustomed to receive 
printed circulars except during the time of 
contested elections, when they not only 
received them, but were not a little be- 
wildered by them. The overseers stated 
that in the case of 106 electors they had 
received no notice of objection, but that in 
the case of nine electors they had. These 
letters were proved to have been taken 
and duly posted at an office in the Strand. 
He therefore thought that this was a case 
which demanded inquiry. What had oc- 
curred once might occur again; and he 
did not think the rights and privileges of 
electors were safe so long as such mistakes 
could occur. He did not know upon what 
ground a Select Committee could be re- 
tused, seeing that it would be a public 
benefit to investigate these transactions, 
and to show whether the system required 
alteration. It was due also to the charac- 
ter of the Post Office that inquiry should 
take place. On the 24th of October he 
wrote to the Postmaster General, begging 
that a searching inquiry might be insti- 
tuted. To this letter he received an an- 
swer, but the result was not satisfactory. 
But he submitted that even if the Post 
Office had made inquiry, the subject would 
still be one for the consideration of that 


Mr. Evelyn 
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House, and not for the Post Office, which 
really would be upon its trial in the event 
of the Select Committee being granted. 
In conclusion, he would frankly state that 
the persons who had been thus unfairly 
disfranchised were his own friends; but if 
they had been opposed to him he should 
have followed exactly the same course. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the allegations contained in a Peti- 
tion presented upon the 15th day of this instant 
February, from certain persons until lately regis- 
tered Electors of the western division of the 
county of Surrey.” 


Mr. J. WILSON said, he was not in- 
clined to deny the great importance of the 
question, or the undoubted right of the 
parties to whom reference was made, to 
have the matter investigated. But he 
differed from the hon. Gentleman who had 
moved for the Committee, as to the form 
in which he wished inquiry to be made. It 
was not until within the last few minutes 
that he had heard anything of the merits 
of the question, and he regretted they had 
not been communicated to the Treasury, 
where they would have undergone a strict 
investigation. The case was an isolated 
case, though, no doubt, of extreme import- 
ance, in a constitutional point of view, with 
reference to the administration of a parti- 
cular department of the public service. It 
was utterly impossible for him to give any 
explanation relative to it; but, considering 
the number of Committees appointed for 
public purposes, the House ought to be 
extremely cautious how they multiplied the 
subjects on which they were granted. He 
agreed, however, that, if the investigation 
by the Treasury was not satisfactory, the 
hon. Gentleman would then be entitled to 
ask for a Parliamentary Committee—re- 
lating, as the subject did, to an Act of Par- 
liament extremely convenient in county 
elections, and without which it would be 
almost impossible for county registrations 
to be carried on as they now are. The 
posting of letters, as there provided, was to 
be regarded for this purpose as a great 
constitutional right; but he would suggest 
that the hon. Gentleman should submit the 
facts of this just complaint to the Treasury 
in the first instance; they would have an 
opportunity of inquiring into them ; and if, 
after their inquiry, a fair explanation could 
not be obtained, he thought the Govern- 
ment would have no objection to grant a 
Committee. ; 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he was not aware 
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of the facts of the case until he had just 
heard them stated. Upon that statement 
he must say he thought the case ought to 
be inquired into, not for the purpose of 
impugning the Post Office, but for settling 
a question of imm€nse constitutional im- 
portance, in order that constituents should 
not be struck off the register through any 
error in a public department. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Wilson) said the case had 
not been represented at the Treasury. 
But it had been represented at the Post 
Office, from which no satisfactory explana- 
tion or answer had been received which 
could clear up the matter. It was now 
proposed that the Treasury should make 
an investigation. He (Mr. Walpole) doubt- 
ed whether such a course would be satis- 
factory. Then the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Wilson) said this was an isolated case. He 
(Mr. Walpole) could assure him it was not 
so; for many instances had been brought 
under his own special notice where notices 
of objection had been served, or alleged to 
have been served, in such a manner that 
they never reached the parties. Many 
persons had been struck off the register 
on the allegation that notices had been put 
into the Post Office, when they had not 
been put in, or not put in so as to ensure 
their delivery to the party within the time. 
If it was important to prescribe some means 
by which notices of objection would be sure 
to reach the parties objected to, in order 
that they might be enabled to defend their 
votes, he could not conceive any tribunal 
so effectual for that purpose as a Parlia- 
mentary Committce of Inquiry. He would, 
therefore, beg to submit that these words 
should be added to the Motion :—*‘ For the 
purpose of inquiring whether any better 
method of ensuring the due delivery of 
notices of objection can be obtained.” 
These words would remove anything like 
censure upon the Post Office, whilst a full, 
complete, and searching inquiry would be 
instituted, the results of which the House 
might be enabled to deal with when the 
new Reform Bill was under consideration. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN said, he would take 
the reg roa of alluding to a transaction 
in an Irish post office, which, in his opi- 
nion, affeeted the Postmaster General in 
the last Government. On a particular ve- 
casion, subsequent to the last election for 
the county he had the honour to represent, 
an sititsl donsaiaad with the Post Office, 


the leading inspector of the distriet— 
Mr. SPEAKER here informed the hon. 
Member that the observations he was now 
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making had no reference to the question 
before the House. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN said, he would bow 
to the authority of the Chair. He was 
speaking upon the general principle of 
making inquiry into Post-Office malversa- 
tion; and he was about to apply his obser- 
vations to the conduct of Lord Hardwicke, 
the Postmaster General in the last Admi- 
nistration —[ Cries of ‘* Question.” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he agreed with his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Walpole) that the question 
was one of great importance, and well de- 
serving the attention of the House; and 
he also concurred with the hon. Member 
for West Surrey (Mr. Evelyn) that the 
facts he had stated were of great import- 
ance, and deserving the attention of the 
House. But he hoped he was not re- 
questing too much, if he asked the hon. 
Member to allow the Executive Govern- 
ment to do its duty in the first place before 
he appealed to a Parliamentary tribunal. 
The hon. Member said, he had applied 
to the Post Office, and no inquiry had 
been instituted; but he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) found, from the papers 
with which the hon. Member had just 
supplied him, that the complaint had been 
made to the Post Office in the autumn, and 
that on the 27th of October the Post Office 
wrote a letter to the hon. Gentleman, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of his letter, and 
requesting to be furnished with a list of 
the names and addresses of the persons 
who had been expunged from the register 
in consequence of the non-delivery of the 
notices of objection. The reply made to 
the Post Office was that only the names of 
the persons in the Chertsey district could 
be furnished, but that the list should be 
completed and sent. Now he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) did not think it 
unnatural that the Postmaster General 
should wait until the complete list of names 
had been furnished before he instituted in- 
quiry. He would, therefore, suggest, as 
it appeared probable that a misunderstand- 
ing had occurred, that the hon.- Member 
should allow inquiry to be made by the 
Post Office; and then, with the result in 
his hand, he might take whatever steps he 
thought fit, and he should have rtd | faci- 
lity from the Government to enable him to 
prosecute the inquiry further. It was quite 
clear that the case was, in the strictest 
sense, an isolated case, for the petition 
said that a large number of objections had 
been sent through the post in the last nine 
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years, and that no miscarriage had taken 
place. So far as regarded any irregularity 
or malversation, this, then, was an isolated 
ease. The hon. Member contended that 
it was not an isolated case, because many 
other cases had occurred with respect to 
the delivery of notices by post. He be- 
lieved those cases had rather turned on 
what constituted a legal notice than on the 
non-delivery of letters; but the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) 
related to a different matter from that con- 
tained in the Motion now before the House. 
The Motion was founded on the belief that 
the Post Office had failed to perform its 
duty. If that was the case, there could be 
no objection to an inquiry. But, owing to 
the state in which the correspondence had 
been broken off, it was impossible to ascer- 
tain whether that was so or not. The sub- 
ject referred to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man ought to form the subject of a separate 
notice, and it was well worthy of his con- 
sideration whether it required the institu- 
tion of a Parliamentary Committee. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman might 
treat the subject without the trouble of 
instituting an inquiry before a Committee. 
If the right hon. Gentleman thought a 
change in the law desirable, he might 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to alter 
the law, and the House would then have 
no difficulty in determining the question. 
But if he thought the question required 
investigation in detail, and could only be 
dealt with by a Parliamentary Committee, 
he might submit a Motion to that effect. 
Looking upon this Motion as casting an 
imputation upon the Post Office, he trusted 
the hon. Member for West Surrey would 
not press the point until the Treasury 
should have had an opportunity of inves- 
tigating the matter. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he thought this a 
ease in which an inquiry ought to be 
granted. Not less than a hundred persons 
had been deprived of their franchise by no 
default of their own, and he thought this 
a matter which that House ought to take 
into its consideration. He could not con- 
ceive on what ground any impediment 
should be thrown in the way of a full and 
searching inquiry. No man ought to lose 
his franchise from the misconduct of pub- 
lic officers. The parties in the present 
instance had no opportunity of appealing 
against the revising barrister’s decision, 
which was final and conclusive. Was it to 


be tolerated that, through mismanagement 
in the Post Office, persons might be de. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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prived of their franchise, and the fate of 
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an election decided in that manner? The 
other day a Committee was appointed to 
inquire into an Irish squabble about the 
sale of offices, because the transaction was 
said to affect some Member of that House. 
But here was a case in which bond fide 
electors showed they had been unjustly 
deprived of the franchise in consequence 
of some error on the part of the Post 
Office ; and, considering that a full inquiry 
ought to take place, he should support the 
Motion. 

Sir JOHN YOUNG said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman seemed to imagine 
that inquiry had been refused. Now, there 
had been no refusal, and the Government 
had no intention of shielding the Post 
Office. That office was subject to the 
Treasury, and the Treasury ought to make 
the inquiry in the first instance in the 
regular course, and bring the matter to a 
regular issue. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he did not 
think the refusal of the Committee reflect- 
ed any credit on the Government, when a 
grave constitutional principle was involved 
in the inquiry. The electors were all on 
one side, and the non-delivery of the no- 
tices might have made a difference of two 
seats. Not only were the notices not served 
on the parties themselves, but they were 
not served on the overseers. With regard 
to the assertion that this was an isolated 
ease, he begged to remind the House that, 
although this was the first time the atten- 
tion of Parliament had been called to the 
subject, rumours had been very prevalent 
of similar occurrences, and he knew of in- 
stances in which parties had escaped being 
struck off the list of voters Prise 2 in con- 
sequence of some friends happening to be 
in court when their names were men- 
tioned. Although the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had chosen to take advantage 
of the quibble that letters had not been 
received from all the electors, he would 
recommend his hon. Friend (Mr. Evelyn) 


| to accede to the suggestion of the right 


hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the hon. Member for 
West Surrey had made out a strong case 
for inquiry, but he could not help thinking 
that the proposition of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was a rational proposition. 
He trusted, however, that the promised 
inquiry would be made within a reasonable 
time. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, there 
would be no difficulty in making the in- 
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quiry immediately, and, when the facts 
should be laid before the House, the hon. 
Member would have no difficulty in renew- 
ing his Motion. 

Mr. MASTERS SMITH said, he 
thought that a strong case had been made 
out, but recommended his hon. Friend to 
postpone his Motion. 

Mr. EVELYN, in withdrawing his Mo- 
tion, said, that on the 24th of October he 
wrote a letter, requesting an investigation 
into the matter, and referring the Post- 
master General to a gentleman who could 
acquaint him with the whole of the facts. 
A communication was received from the 
Post Office, requiring all the names which 
had been expunged. Circulars were sent 
to all the electors and the overseers of the 
parishes, and a list from the Chertsey dis- 
trict, containing the names of thirty-two 

ersons, was sent to the Post Office, and 
c thought an investigation might have 
been instituted into those cases. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

The House adjourned at half after Ten 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 24, 1854. 


Minvutes.] Posric Brrrs.— 1* Inspectors of 
Nuisances ; Compensations for Tenants Im- 
provements (Ireland). 


RUSSIA AND THE PORTE.— Resouvtions 
RESPECTING THE OBJECTS OF THE Wank. 


Lorpv BEAUMONT rose to move the 
Resolutions of which he had given notice :—- 


“That it appears from the Documents which 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to com- 
municate to this House that the Efforts of Her 
Majesty and of Her Majesty’s Allies to establish, 
without Recourse to Arms, amicable Relations 
between the Sublime Porte and His Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Russia have been unremit- 
ting. 

That it appears also that those Efforts have 
failed to produce the desired Effect, and that The 
Emperor of Russia continues to hold by force of 
Arms Two important Provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

“ That it is, therefore, the Opinion of this House 
that the Honour and best Interests of this Coun- 
try require that immediate and effectual Means 
be taken to repel the unjustifiable Aggression of 
Russia on the Territory of the Sultan; and that 
the Power and Influence of this Country should 
be exerted to place the Relations of the Sublime 
Porte with the rest of Europe on such Founda- 
tions as shall appear best calculated to secure a 
durable Peace, and afford the Ottoman Empire a 
fair Opportunity for developing its natural Re- 
sources, and of proceeding with its administrative 
Reforms.” 


{Fes. 24, 1854} 
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The noble Lord proceeded to say, that it 
was not his intention on the present occa- 
sion to resume the thread of the discussion 
that took place in their Lordship’s House 
a short time since on the Motion of his 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Clanricarde) ; 
for, however anxious he might have been 
on that occasion to go into a minute 
analysis of the papers that had been laid 
upon the table, and to point out those 
passages which he thought reflected on 
the conduct of the Government, as well 
as those which he thought a justification of 
a portion of their conduct, still he believed 
that to pursue such a course at the present 
moment would neither tend to promote the 
object he had then in view, nor to explain 
the grounds upon which he made the pre- 
sent Motion. There could be no doubt 
that the analysis which his noble Friend on 
that occasion made of the papers was most 
ably executed ; and although he must allow 
that much had been afterwards said to ex- 
plain away many of the charges brought 
against the Government, and although he 
thought that on many points a better de- 
fence might be offered for the Government 
than they had yet made for themselves, 
yet he must still maintain that one or two 
charges with respect to the past conduct of 
the Government still remained unanswered. 
He would not then enter into any details 
with regard to those papers, and would 
only refer to them in such a general man- 
ner as was absolutely necessary by way of 
explanation and to carry the history of 
events up to the present period. As to 
the charges that in his opinion remained 
unanswered, he must say, with all due 
submission to his noble Friends on the 
Treasury bench, that the charge of credu- 
lity being carried to the point of weakness 
remained wholly uncontradicted. It ap- 
peared to him that it was utterly impossible 
to justify the conduct of the Government 
in placing confidence in the professed inten- 
tions of the Emperor of Russia when they had 
such positive evidence in contradiction, as 
appeared, not only in the papers laid before 
the House, but in the past conduct of the 
Emperor in regard to this subject. He ad- 
mitted that the difficulties that surrounded 
the Government were extreme; he admitted 
that the most distinct professions were made 
by the Emperor; and he believed that, in 
addition to what appeared in the papers, 
much stronger verbal declarations had been 
made, and which, being delivered by the 
Russian Ambassador here, must have been 
supposed to be the echo of the Emperor’s 
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instructions: no doubt, therefore, the Go- | Emperor of Russia with regard to the very. 


vernment were in this diffienlt position— | state of circumstances now occurring. No 
that they must either at once have posi- | doubt some of those papers combined with 
tively charged the Emperor of Russia with | that a reference to the existing state of 
direct falsehood, or must have given some} things at the time they were drawn up— 
et to the positive assurances that were | to the treaty of July, and to the position of 
made on his behalf. This certainly was an | France, England, and Austria, at that par- 
excuse. But still when, time after time, in-| ticular moment: but the general broad 
formation of an opposite character reached | scheme of the perpetual and standing policy 
them from every quarter of Europe; when | of Russia was nevertheless there given ; 
everybody, not only in Turkey, but in Rus-| and the same scheme was repeated at a 
sia, understood the designs of the Emperor, | later period, the papers containing it being 
when facts came pusitively contradicting | on both occasions Ite up at the request 
the assurances given, why, then, even that | of the Emperor. The Emperor, desiring to 
respect which should always be shown to| have the opinions of the leading men of his 
the word of a crowned head should have} country on this subject, asked the views of 
had its limits. It must have been known} Pozzo di Borgo, Prince Lieven, and Count 
to the Government that the demands of} Nesselrode, and of many other persons whose 
Russia with respect to European Turkey } abilities rendered them capable of drawing 
were of a systematic character, and formed} up a plan for the aggrandisement of the 
part of an enormous plan long since framed, | position of Russia in the East, and by which 
which had never been departed from, which he might eventually be able to obtain a con- 
from its commencement had been pursued | tgpl over the Ottoman empire. One of 
with unflinching perseverance, and with | these was so strong that he could not help 
great ability. There were documents to| quoting two or three passages as to the 
which not only noble Lords on the Trea-| scheme it was thought ought to be pursued. 
sury bench, but all their Lordships, might | Pozzo di Borgo, in the paper which he sub- 
have access, and in these documents were | mitted to the Emperor, said :— 

distintly stated the intentions and policy “ On the side of Turkey it is necessary to have 
of th®°°'ussian Government on the highest | everything ready to penetrate to the capital of 
auth®Y: y ; and although their date was no} that country. It is also necessary to turn the 
doubt rather distant, they distinctly antici- ) Servians to our advantage, and also all other 
pated as a portion of their policy the man- Christians who are willing to join us. As soon 


° - oF . .},| as the Principalities are occupied by us, there 
ner in which it was intended to meet such is no reason why we should not establish rela- 


events as had since taken place. These} tions with the Greeks in the Turkish empire. In 
papers showed with what skill they had} stating this, I do not intend to suggest any step 
laid their net to entrap the greater part of | which would imply recognition of that people. 
Europe. It was remarkable how, through- It would be sufficient to make them feel by means 
s 7 S of agents, whom we need not avow, that their 
out all their proceedings for the last twenty safety depended on the resolutions taken by his 
years, they had carefully connected that Imperial Majesty, and that they should always be 
which belonged to the religious with that} ready to follow his direction. It would also be 
which belonged to the political part of the | useful to associate Persia with us in our designs, 
question; and, in fact, they had done so pro lyti M ge ag aby in that quarter in 
so systematically that at last, when they - 
talked about the religious — they | Then he went on to show the great change 
implied a claim to a control over all the| which he believed to have taken place in 
inhabitants of Turkey who professed the| the policy of England from the accession 
Greek faith. One of the documents to| of Mr. Canning to power; to state how 
which he referred, though written a long| hostile he felt that Minister to be to the 
time ago, had only been given to the pub-| Russian plan of aggrandisement, and how 
lie some short time since; and their Lord-| much was to be feared from the principles 
ships were aware that certain State papers| he had introduced. He next calculates 
belonging to Russia had, at various times, | carefully the power and the position of 
been betrayed by the officials employed in} England, and considers how she would 
their public offices, or copies of them had, | be cireumstanced were she to declare war 
as in the present case, been discovered and | against Russia on the Turkish question. 
given to the world in the course of some| He says no doubt she might have suc- 
revolution. Now, in one of the papers,| cesses by sea, and might blockade the 
which he held in his hand, he found a| ports of Russia, and it would be prudent 
scheme drawn out at the suggestion of the| to prepare for these events; but hostili- 
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ties with England would not impede the 
progress of the Russian arms, and would 
eause her no serious evil, especially if 
not supported by continental co-operation. 
‘* Besides,’’ he says, ‘‘ she will always be de- 
sirous to arrange matters, even if a rupture 
with us were to take place.”” He next 
goes on to suppose that Austria co-operated 
with England, and says, ‘‘Great Britain is 
not formidable without allies ;’’ and then 
adds :— 

“She will, however, be weaker still when she 
has compromised Austria, for then she will have 
exposed part of her system to destruction. Our 
policy, therefore, requires us to present ourselves 
under an aspect terrible to Austria, so as to 
persuade her that if she moves or takes a step 
against us, she will encounter one of the most 
terrible storms she has ever witnessed. i. SM 
In consequence, of that, she will either tell the 
Turks to listen to our proposals, or she will her- 
self fall on the provinces of the Turkish empire. 
In the first case, we shall perfectly agree with her; 
in the second, we shall come to an agreement.” 
Now, these were only specimens of the 
schemes and plans of the Russian states- 
men; and knowing these, he certainly was 
surprised at the confidence which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) and some other 
Members of the Government seemed to have 
reposed in the assurances which they re- 
ceived from the Emperor. It was the more 
surprising, when they recollected the con- 
duct of Russia in the Greek war, in the 
war with Turkey in 1828 and 1829, and 
in the treaty forced upon the Porte at 
the peace of Adrianople, which was a 
complete violation of all her previous en- 
gagements and agreements, that the Go- 
vernment should uot have been more upon 
their guard against the professions of that 
country. After this very treaty of Adria- 
nople, Count Nesselrode, by command of 
his master, wrote a State paper contain- 
ing an account of the position of Turkey 
and Russia, and drew up a plan of the 
course of policy which the latter should 
adopt with respect to her neighbour. He 
there says: — 

“In the opinion of the Emperor the continuance 
of the Ottoman empire, if reduced to exist only 
under the protection of Russia, and obliged to 
listen in future to all the wishes of Russia, would 
suit our political and commercial interests better 
than any new combinations which would necessi- 
tate the extension of our dominions by conquest 
or by the substitution of other States in the place 
of the Ottoman empire, which might beeome our 
rivals. It is on this principle we should deal with 
the Divan. We do not wish the ruin of the Turk- 
ish empire; we seek to sustain it in the state it 
now is, as this Government can only be faithful 
to us by its deference towards us.” 


With all these, and a hundred other in- 


{Fes, 24, 1854} 
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stances before us, though the Russian as- 
surances were very strong, and although 
no doubt Baron Brunnow and Count Nes- 
selrode, and the Emperor himself, were all 
‘‘honourable men,’’ yet still he thought 
that, with all this before them, the Govern- 
ment might well have felt and expressed 
some doubt as to the bond fide intentions 
of the Emperor, or as to the positive true 
and literal meaning of the assurances which 
he gave as to his intentions. On that 
point, therefore, he could not think that 
the Government were entirely blameless. 
He thought they had carried credulity to 
weakness; but still he perceived the enor- 
mous difficulties which surrounded them, 
and was willing to admit that the results of 
their policy had not turned out to be very 
disastrous. It had its good as well as its 
bad side, The delay which had taken place 
had no doubt been of great use to Turkey, 
the party most interested ; and it was now, 
no doubt, of great use to the Government, 
albeit through circumstances over which 
they had no control, by enabling them to 
lay before the public a better case, by al- 
lowing the people to become acquainted 
with the subject, by giving time for public 
feeling to rise into enthusiasm,,;nd by 
placing it in the power of Gover,fo,nt to 
say, ‘‘ We are rather urged on by we; voice 
of the people than conducting the people 
towards war.”’ 

He must own, too, that there appeared 
to him another defect in the past conduct 
of the Government that he could not pass 
over. He thought they had not sufficiently 
availed themselves of the many opportuni- 
ties they had had to inform themselves 
thoroughly of the position of the Turkish 
empire. They were not well aware of the 
character of the Ottoman empire and its 
resources, or of the nature and conduct of 
its Government, or they would not have 
spoken of that empire or acted towards it 
in the manner they had. Had they been 
aware, as they must now be, that that 
country was still great, powerful, and in- 
dependent—that its councils were directed 
with extreme wisdom—that its troops were 
prepared to fight with courage—that the 
people were ready to show their patriotism 
and to respond to the call of their sove- 
reign, they would have, no doubt, taken a 
different tone both towards Russia and 
Turkey —they would have been less hum- 
ble and subservient in their addresses to 
Russia, and more firm in their appeals to 
the Emperor, and they would never have 
ventured, without calling for the advice of 
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the Turkish Minister, to have drawn up a 
note which was to arrange and settle de- 
finitively the relations between the Uttoman 
empire and Russia. He believed that had 
they regarded this question as one relating 
to two great and powerful countries— 
though, no doubt, one was more powerful 
than the other—they would have acted in 
such a manner that the proceedings at 
Vienna might have had a successful and 
honourable result. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, instead of taking that view, some 
portion of the Cabinet, and particularly 
that section of it which was more directly 
represented in that House in consequence 
of the head of the Government having a 
seat there, had used language towards 
Turkey at the commencement of these 
proceedings, which was calculated to run 
down and depreciate that country. And 
though he would never charge Ministers 
with any direct communication with the 
public press, he must say that one at least 
of the journals which was supposed to re- 
present the opinions of the Government, 
and particularly of the Prime Minister, 
took a line at the commencement of these 
proceedings—it had taken a much wiser 
course since—which tended in every way 
to encourage Russia by running down 
Turksy., We were told that to fight for 
the independence of Turkey was to fight 
for a shadow; for that her integrity and 
her independence were alike impossible. 
The whole tone assumed by some of the 
members of the Government, as well as 
by their supposed organs, had a very in- 
jurious effect ; and during the four or five 
months that he (Lord Beaumont) was on 
the Continent, he never heard a person 


whose opinion was worth having, who did | 
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| ment, yet, still, knowing that it was gene- 
rally understood who the writers of these 
articles were, and that it was whispered 
that some of them came from persons 
holding some inferior offices not far from 
Downing Street, and who might, therefore, 
have opportunities of learning what were 
the sentiments of the Government, he 
thought that these articles must pass as 
semi-official communications of the opi- 
nions and policy of the Government. 
There had been a wide difference between 
the language that had been used on this 
subject by the members of the Government 
in that House and the members of the Go- 
vernment in the House of Commons; and 
no contrast could be more complete than the 
contrast between the speeches which he had 
lately read in the newspapers, stated to have 
been delivered by Lord Palmerston, and by 
Lord John Russell in another place, and the 
speeches which he had listened to in that 
House, and which had been delivered by 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment. He read that the two noble Lords to 
whom he alluded had made speeches in 
the other House, so worthy of the dignity 
of the country, so firm in purpose, so de- 
cided with regard to the proceedings of the 
Government, so positive in their declara- 
tions with regard to hostile measures, so 
condemnatory in every way of the conduct 
of the Emperor of Russia, so approving, 
applauding, and asserting the progress of 
Turkey, stating that they were not fight- 
ing for a shadow when they were fighting 
for the independence of a great progres- 
sive power, and stating so distinctly that, 
under the circumstances in which they 
were placed, they should go right forward 
in the course which they had professed to 





not say that it was his firm conviction that | take, namely, to act as the firm and faith- 
the English Cabinet were rather inclined | ful ally of the Porte—that the deduction 
to favour Russia, that they had a bias for | to be drawn from those speeches was, that 
Russia, and that they had no intention of | no peace would be entered into which did 
going to war with that country to support | not afford a proper security for the inde- 
the integrity and independence of Turkey. | pendence of Turkey, and a firm guarantee 
It was the general opinion on the Conti-/ also for the general peace of Europe. 
nent, that they looked on her independence | That warlike tone—those spirited phrases 
as a shadow and an impossibility; that,;—that appeal to the people—that urging 
they knew that Russia must prevail ; that | on of great armies to proceed—that calling 
all they wanted was to avoid a general | upon the patriotism of the people to sup- 
continental war, and that they would do! port them, contrasted strongly with the 
this by framing any bridge to enable Rus- | speeches they had heard in that House, 
sia to retreat. Although, as he had said where a tone had been assumed which 


before, he (Lord Beaumont) never would | would have been perfectly appropriate in 
accuse any Minister of descending to work | the mouths of Mr. Pease and Mr. Sturge. 
on the public mind in an underhand way, | He found in the speech of the noble Earl 
through the press, when he had an oppor- | a sentence which was not only a contrast, 
tunity of declaring his opinions in Parlia- | to the speeches of his Colleagues in an- 
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other place, but which had the effect 
of making the present state of affairs so 


gross an anomaly, that he felt the ne- | 


cessity of adopting some vote like that 
which he proposed. 
the head of the Government, in answer 
to the noble Earl at the head of the Oppo- 
sition, observed that, when that noble Earl 
said he was more of a war Minister than 
he had intended, he had put forth more 
truth than he perhaps contemplated; for, 


- said the noole Earl, ‘‘ I can assure him in 


good truth that if I have any misgiving, it 
certainly is not that we have been too pa- 
cific.”” Was not that a direct contradiction 
to the whole statement made in the other 
House? Did the noble Earl say he was 
forced to go on against his opinion? Did 
he still say he had a misgiving whether 
they were right in going to war? Did 
he persist in saying, that while his col- 
leagues were blowing the blast of war, he 
was still hanging on to some hopes of 
peace? He (Lord Beaumont) could not 
imagine anything more puzzling or more 
strange. But the noble Earl said more 
than that ; he said, “‘ the feeling is a ge- 
nerous one, to resist aggression and injus- 
tice ; but it is not for us to encourage that 
feeling.”” He (Lord Beaumont) differed 
widely from the morality of the noble Earl, 
who proceeded to add, ‘‘ On the contrary, 
it is the duty of the Government as much 
as possible to resist such feelings, however 
natural and generous they may be, and to 
direct them in the course of a more pacific 
policy.”” He (Lord Beaumont) differed to- 
tally from the noble Earl, and asserted 
that it was not the duty of the Govern- 
ment, nor of any man, to try to suppress 
feelings that were honourable in them- 
selves, or to encourage the people to adopt 
pacific views—that is to say, peace at all 
price—when war should be the honourable 
choice. Why should they attempt to crush 
everything that was patriotic, noble, and 
generous in the hearts of the people, and 
to instil into them those ridiculous and ab- 
surd doctrines that were preached by that 
absurd society called the Peace Society ? 
They might smile at the mention of that 
Society; but it was no smiling matter, 
when the same doctrines were preached 
by the head of the Government that were 
held up by that little club of ridiculous 
people. 

He should now proceed to refer to the 
conduct of the Government since the meet- 
ing of Parliament; and it was upon their 
proceedings since the meeting of Parlia- 


The noble Earl at | 


{Fes. 24, 1854} 
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ment that he justified his present Motion. 
At the meeting of Parliament Her Majesty 
stated that documents would be laid upon 
the table relative to the war in the East, 
and they were informed that, though efforts 
to obtain peace had been unremitting, they 
had been unsuccessful ; but that, neverthe- 
less, they would be proceeded with, and 
that it would be necessary to support those 
efforts by an increase in the naval and 
military forces. Now, he (Lord Beaumont) 
presumed those documents were laid there 
to be read and studied; and he could not 
understand the allegation that it was use- 
less ‘‘ to potter” over those papers. They 
were informed of the position of affairs at 
the meeting of Parliament, and, though 
the information given them by the Govern- 
ment was not very precise, it was sufficient 
for the purpose, and as much as he thought 
ought at that period to have been given. 
At that time the note founded on the pro- 
tocol of Vienna was still before the Empe- 
ror of Russia, no positive answer had been 
received from him, and the Porte, from 
whom the note was supposed to have pro- 
ceeded, with the approval of the Confer- 
ence, had allowed forty days for the Empe- 
ror to answer it. He understood that note to 
be the ultimatum of the whole of the Powers 
that were represented at the Conference, 
and that if in forty days no answer was 
given, or if the note were rejected, there 
was nothing left then but the last thing 
they could appeal to—namely, war. Since 
that, he believed positive information had 
been received that the Emperor of Russia 
declined to accept the terms; and after 
that it was naturally expected that the 
next step would have been a declaration of 
war, or, at any rate, that a Message would 
have come down to Parliament announcing 
the position in which they then were, and 
that the last appeal by negotiation was 
totally at an end. Instead of that, what 
took place? There had been no informa- 
tion from the Government, there had been 
no Message from the Crown; on the con- 
trary, whenever an attempt was made to 
obtain any information from the Govern- 
ment, the members of the Government in 
that House answered in a manner the most 
puzzling that was possible. The answer of 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs was indeed not only inge- 
nious, for it left them more in the dark 
than before, but it also, he believed, truly 
represented the exact position of the Go- 
vernment. Their Lordships would well 


remember the comments that had been 
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made on the noble Earl’s answer, in a most 
facetious tone, by the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Derby). The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Clarendon) stated that they were 
not at peace—that they were not at war— 
that they were not neutral; but that they 
were drifting towards war. Now, drifting 
meant this—and he believed it to be the 
true position of the Government at the 
time—drifting was applied to a ship that 
was going with every wind and tide, and 
would not obey the helm, and he believed 
that was the true position of the Govern- 
ment at the time, and he was afraid it was 
the position of the Government at present. 
He believed that they were then catching 
at straws—hoping against hope—thinking 
that something would happen—that per- 
haps Austria would come forward and 


make some convenient bridge for the Em- | 
peror to get off—that Count Orloff might 


propose some more pacific measure—that 
it was possible that at Berlin something 
might occur—that something would occur, 
perhaps, in the Principalities—that the 
Emperor might win some battle—whereas, 
on the contrary, he had lost a battle, on 
the Danube—that his pride would then be 
satisfied, and that he would come to an 
arrangement. But everything had turned 
out contrary to what they expected—all 
these sources had failed them. Count Or- 
loff’s message was more hostile and warlike 
than any answer that had been received 
before—the proposal from Vienna had been 
rejected with scorn—nothing had taken 
place in Berlin of which he was aware— 
and instead of the Emperor of Russia 
winning a battle, he had suffered a de- 
feat. Under these circumstances, he 
thought that they would have had, at any 
rate, a Message from the Crown, or some 
information from the Minister, to show 
that, instead of drifting towards war, the 
ship obeyed her helm, that she had luffed 


up, and that they were really. going to | 


take some decided course. Nothing of the 
sort; and it appeared to him most extra- 
ordinary that, Parliament being sitting, 
there was no Message from the Crown or 
statement from the Minister, and that all 
they could know of the state they were in 
was to be obtained from the public news- 
papers, and not from the Minister in Par- 
liament. To his astonishment, he found 


by the public papers, that a proclamation 
had been issued which would interrupt the 
trade of the country—which set aside an 
Act of Parliament—which prevented men | 
from carrying- on their trade—a_ pro-, 

Lord Beaumont | 
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|clamation which would be justifiable. in 
‘the case of a war, when the safety of 
the country required it—which was re- 
'quisite for the public security, under the 
|cireumstances of their going to war with 
Russia, but which could hardly be recon- 
| ciled with the assurances of the noble Pre- 
mier, and the hopes he held out that no 
hostile measures would be necessary. That 
| proclamation had appeared in the public 
| papers, and yet not only had there been 


no declaration of war, but they had had , 


'no Message from the Crown, or statement 
from the Government. All they could ga- 
| ther from the speech of the noble Earl at 
| the head of the Government was, that 
| they were still at peace, and likely so to 
/remain; it is true the speeches of the 
noble Lords in the other House of Par- 
liament indicated something like war, and 
the noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs stated that they were drifting to- 
wards war. Surely under these circum- 
stances, as Parliament was sitting, some 
communication ought now to be made, 
which, if not equivalent to a declaration of 
‘war, would let us know what we were 
about, and which, going forth to the world, 
would let it know in what position our 
fleets were placed. They should consider 
the dangers to which our merchantmen 
might be exposed. We might hear some 
day of some accident having happened. 
He understood there were now Russian 
vessels in the Adriatic, and it was possible 
that some of our ships might fall in with 
them. If such a thing happened, what 
was to be done? Would they salute each 
other? or would our ships seize upon the 
Russian ships? Or, suppose that the Rus- 
sian ships should be found acting in co- 
operation on the coasts with’ the Palicari, 
or with Albanian or Greek robbers, who 
had got possession of some of the moun- 
tain passes of Albania, and were trying to 
raise a rebellion there, until there was a 
declaration of war, how could the British 
men-of-war interfere with them? They 
should have a declaration of some kind; 
that declaration, indeed, he thought should 
be a declaration of war, as that would be the 
natural result of the Emperor of Russia’s 
refusal to accept the ultimatum at the ex- 
piry of forty days; but whatever that de- 
claration might be, it should be one which 
would put an end to the contradictions 
which now characterised the speeches of 
Ministers. These circumstances justified 
him in bringing the subject before their 
Lordships ; such a state of ignorance ought 
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not to continue; they ought to be enlight- 
ened with regard to the intentions of Go- 
yernment ; they should know the position 
they were placed in. He understood, also, 
that in the China seas there was a large— 
certainly a Russian—force. In addition to 
that, he was afraid of something which 
was still more serious—and he would be 
eandid on that point, for it was the great 
object he had in view in making the pre- 
sent Motion. He was afraid the Govern- 
ment considered that the note which re- 
sulted from the protocol of Vienna was still 
under the consideration of the Emperor of 
Russia; and he was afraid, that if the 
Emperor of Russia now accepted that 
note, the Government would feel them- 
selves justified in coming to an arrange- 
ment. Now, he (Lord Beaumont) pro- 
tested against that—he protested against 
the possibility of such an act altering the 
situation of affairs. If they made peace 
in that way—if they allowed the Emperor 
of Russia, after he had put them to the 
expense of fitting out 10,000 or 20,000 
men—sending their fleets into the Black 
Sea and preparing for war—after he had 
insulted this country in the manner he had 
done—after he had warred against the 
wen of Europe and attempted to tram- 
pe down the pore of Turkey—after he 
ad laid desolate two provinces on the 
banks of the Danube and destroyed the 
trade there, blockaded its mouth, and in- 
jured the best interests not only of Turkey, 
but of the whole of Europe—if, after he 
had done all that—after they had conde- 
scendingly and generously given him twen- 
ty bridges to retreat over without loss of 
honour, and he had obstinately refused to 
avail himself of them—they offered him 
terms almost equivalent to the terms he 
originally asked—if they offered now again 
to sacrifice Turkey, which they would have 
done if the Czar had accepted any of those 
offers—if, after he had done all that, they 
had agreed not only to put him in as good, 
but in fact in a better position than he stood 
in before he undertook this unlawful and 
immoral war, he (Lord Beaumont) protested 
against their purchasing peace at such a 
price. But he feared that a portion of the 
Government would eagerly seize upon that 
straw. He had no fear that the noble 


Lord the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department would accept such terms. His 
language was the language he wished to 
hear in that House, and that noble Lord’s 
tone, the tone which he wished Ministers 
would assume there. 


He had no fear that 
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the leader of the House of Commons, who 
had made a most eloquent speech, and had 
spoken out like a man on the subject, to 
use a vulgar phrase, would submit to such 
terms; but from all he could collect from 
the members of the Government in this 
House, particularly from the noble Earl at 
the head of it, such terms as these might 
be acceptable to them. He protested 
against anything of that sort ; but he found, 
on comparing the expressed opinions of the 
Prime Minister with all that had fallen on 


a previous occasion from his noble Friend 


below him (Earl Grey), except his depreci- 
ation of Russia, there was a nearer ap- 
proach between his noble Friend and the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government, 
than between the noble Premier and either 
of the noble Lords to whose speeches else- 
where he had alluded. If the noble Earl 
really agreed with his noble Friend below 
him; if he really thought that the in- 
dependence of Turkey was a shadow, and 
that in fighting for Turkey they were 
fighting for a mere name, he did not think 
the noble Earl was justified in going to 
war. If he held those opinions he should 
recommend them at once to accept any 
peace they could get, to agree to the Men- 
chikoff note, and to bully the Porte into 
accepting it. The noble Earl below him 
(Earl Grey) had said that Turkey was 
not an independent Power; but he (Lord 
Beaumont) would undertake to prove that 
Turkey was as independent a Power as 
any other Power in continental Europe. 
It was said that Turkey must either rely 
upon some of the Western Powers or upon 
Russia; but admitting the truth of that 
statement, was there, he asked, a Power 
in Europe that must not rely upon some of 
its neighbours, or upon some great Power 
in Europe, if there should be a combina- 
tion of other great Powers against it? 
Was Austria independent? Why, at one 
period Austria could not have existed for 
an hour without the support of Russia ; 
and if Russia were to attack her she could 
not exist an hour if Turkey were not to de- 
fend her southern frontier. Could Austria 
exist if the other Powers in Germany rose 
in rebellion against her, except she was 
protected by Russia? He would remind 
their Lordships of what had taken place in 
1850, when the course taken by Prussia 
would have been fatal to Austria had not 
the Emperor of Russia interposed in a 
manner even more violent than he had 
done towards Turkey: for he drew up a 
plan for the settlement of the disputes be- 
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made on the noble Earl’s answer, in a most 
facetious tone, by the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Derby). The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Clarendon) stated that they were 
not at peace—that they were not at war— 
that they were not neutral; but that they 
were drifting towards war. Now, drifting 
meant this—and he believed it to be the 
true position of the Government at the 
time—drifting was applied to a ship that 
was going with every wind and tide, and 
would not obey the helm, and he believed 
that was the true position of the Govern- 
ment at the time, and he was afraid it was 
the position of the Government at present. 
He believed that they were then catching 
at straws—hoping against hope—thinking 
that something would happen—that per- 
haps Austria would come forward and 
make some convenient bridge for the Em- 
peror to get off—that Count Orloff might 
propose some more pacific measure—that 
it was possible that at Berlin something 
might occur—that something would occur, 
perhaps, in the Principalities—that the 
Emperor might win some battle—whereas, 
on the contrary, he had lost a battle, on 
the Danube—that his pride would then be 
satisfied, and that he would come to an 
arrangement. But everything had turned 
out contrary to what they expected—all 
these sources had failed them. Count Or- 
loff’s message was more hostile and warlike 
than any answer that had been received 
before—the proposal from Vienna had been 
rejected with scorn—nothing had taken 
place in Berlin of which he was aware— 
and instead of the Emperor of Russia 
winning a battle, he had suffered a de- 
feat. Under these circumstances, he 
thought that they would have had, at any 
rate, a Message from the Crown, or some 
information from the Minister, to show 
that, instead of drifting towards war, the 


ship obeyed her helm, that she had luffed | 
up, and that they were really going to'| 
take some decided course. Nothing of the 


sort; and it appeared to him most extra- 
ordinary that, Parliament being sitting, 
there was no Message from the Crown or 
statement from the Minister, and that all 
they could know of the state they were in 
was to be obtained from the public news- 
papers, and not from the Minister in Par- 
liament. To his astonishment, he found 
by the public papers, that a proclamation 
had been issued which would interrupt the 
trade of the country—which set aside an 
Act of Parliament—which prevented men 


from carrying on their trade—a pro-, 
\ 
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|clamation which would be justifiable in 
the case of a war, when the safety of 
the country required it—which was re. 
_quisite for the public security, under the 
'cireumstances of their going to war with 
Russia, but which could hardly be recon. 
ciled with the assurances of the noble Pre. 
|mier, and the hopes he held out that no 
hostile measures would be necessary. That 
| proclamation had appeared in the public 
papers, and yet not only had there been 
/no declaration of war, but they had had 
/no Message from the Crown, or statement 
from the Government. All they could ga. 
| ther from the speech of the noble Earl at 
| the head of the Government was, that 
| they were still at peace, and likely so to 
‘remain; it is true the speeches of the 
noble Lords in the other House of Par. 
liament indicated something like war, and 
the noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs stated that they were drifting to- 
wards war. Surely under these cireum- 
stances, as Parliament was sitting, some 
communication ought now to be made, 
which, if not equivalent to a declaration of 
war, would let us know what we were 
about, and which, going forth to the world, 
would let it know in what position our 
fleets were placed. They should consider 
the dangers to which our merchantmen 
might be exposed. We might hear some 
day of some accident having happened. 
He understood there were now Russian 
vessels in the Adriatic, and it was possible 
that some of our ships might fall in with 
them. If such a thing happened, what 
was to be done? Would they salute each 
other ? or would our ships seize upon the 
Russian ships? Or, suppose that the Rus- 
sian ships should be found acting in co- 
operation on the coasts with the Palicari, 
or with Albanian or Greek robbers, who 
had got possession of some of the moun- 
tain passes of Albania, and were trying to 
raise a rebellion there, until there was a 
declaration of war, how could the British 
men-of-war interfere with them? They 
should have a declaration of some kind; 
that declaration, indeed, he thought should 
be a declaration of war, as that would be the 
natural result of the Emperor of Russia’s 
refusal to accept the ultimatum at the ex- 


‘piry of forty days; but whatever that de- 


claration might be, it should be one which 
would put an end to the contradictions 
which now characterised the speeches of 
Ministers. These circumstances justified 
him in bringing the subject before their 
Lordships ; such a state of ignorance ought 
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not to continue; they ought to be enlight- 
ened with regard to the intentions of Go- 
yernment ; they should know the position 
they were placed in. He understood, also, 
that in the China seas there was a large— 
certainly a Russian—force. In addition to 
that, he was afraid of something which 
was still more serious—and he would be 
candid on that point, for it was the great 
object he had in view in making the pre- 
sent Motion. He was afraid the Govern- 
ment considered that the note which re- 
sulted from the protocol of Vienna was still 
under the consideration of the Emperor of 
Russia; and he was afraid, that if the 
Emperor of Russia now accepted that 
note, the Government would feel them- 
selves justified in coming to an arrange- 
ment. Now, he (Lord Beaumont) pro- 
tested against that—he protested against 
the possibility of such an act altering the 
situation of affairs. If they made peace 
in that way—if they allowed the Emperor 
of Russia, after he had put them to the 
expense of fitting out 10,000 or 20,000 
men—sending their fleets into the Black 
Sea and preparing for war—after he had 
insulted this country in the manner he had 
done—after he had warred against the 
opinion of Europe and attempted to tram- 
ple down the people of Turkey—after he 
had laid desolate two provinces on the 
banks of the Danube and destroyed the 
trade there, blockaded its mouth, and in- 
jured the best interests not only of Turkey, 
but of the whole of Europe—if, after he 
had done all that—after they had conde- 
scendingly and generously given him twen- 
ty bridges to retreat over without loss of 
honour, and he had obstinately refused to 
avail himself of them—they offered him 
terms almost equivalent to the terms he 
originally asked—if they offered now again 
to sacrifice Turkey, which they would have 
done if the Czar had accepted any of those 
offers—if, after he had done all that, they 
had agreed not only to put him in as good, 
but in fact in a better position than he stood 
in before he undertook this unlawful and 
immoral war, he (Lord Beaumont) protested 
against their purchasing peace at such a 
price. But he feared that a portion of the 
Government would eagerly seize upon that 
straw. He had no fear that the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department would accept such terms, His 
language was the language he wished to 
hear in that House, and that noble Lord’s 
tone, the tone which he wished Ministers 
would assume there. He had no fear that 
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the leader of the House of Commons, who 
had made a most eloquent speech, and had 
spoken out like a man on the subject, to 
use a vulgar phrase, would submit to such 
terms ; but from all he could collect from 
the members of the Government in this 
House, particularly from the noble Earl at 
the head of it, such terms as these might 
be acceptable to them. He protested 
against anything of that sort ; but he found, 
on comparing the expressed opinions of the 
Prime Minister with all that had fallen on 
a previous occasion from his noble Friend 
below him (Earl Grey), except his depreci- 
ation of Russia, there was a nearer ap- 
proach between his noble Friend and the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government, 
than between the noble Premier and either 
of the noble Lords to whose speeches else- 
where he had alluded. If the noble Earl 
really agreed with his noble Friend below 
him; if he really thought that the in- 
dependence of Turkey was a shadow, and 
that in fighting for Turkey they were 
fighting for a mere name, he did not think 
the noble Earl was justified in going to 
war. If he held those opinions he should 
recommend them at once to accept any 
peace they could get, to agree to the Men- 
chikoff note, and to bully the Porte into 
accepting it. The noble Earl below him 
(Earl Grey) had said that Turkey was 
not an independent Power ; but he (Lord 
Beaumont) would undertake to prove that 
Turkey was as independent a Power as 
any other Power in continental Europe. 
It was said that Turkey must either rely 
upon some of the Western Powers or upon 
Russia; but admitting the truth of that 
statement, was there, he asked, a Power 
in Europe that must not rely upon some of 
its neighbours, or upon some great Power 
in Europe, if there should be a combina- 
tion of other great Powers against it? 
Was Austria independent? Why, at one 
period Austria could not have existed for 
an hour without the support of Russia ; 
and if Russia were to attack her she could 
not exist an hour if Turkey were not to de- 
fend her southern frontier. Could Austria 
exist if the other Powers in Germany rose 
in rebellion against her, except she was 
protected by Russia? He would remind 
their Lordships of what had taken place in 
1850, when the course taken by Prussia 
would have been fatal to Austria had not 
the Emperor of Russia interposed in @ 
manner even more violent than he had 
done towards Turkey: for he drew up @ 
plan for the settlement of the disputes be- 
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tween Austria and Prussia, and said, ‘‘Ac-| be able to exercise a moral influence 
cept this, or I will march upon you.”” He throughout the whole of Turkey. She 
treated them both as dependent Powers, and | might wish to acquire Constantinople, but 
dependent Powers they were. The conse- | he believed she would never attempt to hold 
quence was, that Prussia was obliged to Constantinople, as she knew the race of 
succumb and obey the mandate of the Czar; | men who now possessed it, and she knew 
she did so, she eat dirt; and the Emperor | that the Sea of Marmora would be one pool 
of Russia told the Emperor of Austria that | of blood, and that no mosque or minaret 
he could not defend himself against one of | would be left standing before the Osmanli 
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his own revolted provinces ; but that he, as 
his protector, would come to his assistance, 
and that the Emperor of Austria should pay 
him for it by putting himself entirely at his 
disposal. For the time, Prussia, Austria, 
and the other States of Germany were the 
vassals and slaves of Russia; and that vas- 
salage and slavery existed till the tie was 
broken not by the manly conduct of Austria 
or Prussia, but was broken by the cannon of 
Omar Pasha at Oltenitza. Luckily there 
was now an opportunity afforded to them 
of assuming their former position, and he 
trusted they would, by ranging themselves 
on the side of national independence and 
of Turkey, throw off the incubus of Russian 
influence. What other States were com- 
letely independent of all aid in Europe ? 
as Spain or Portugal? Certainly not. 
The United States of America are, and 
perhaps this country and France are, inde- 
pendent Powers ; but could even France or 
England be considered perfectly secure 
without allies? France and England had 
wisely sought an alliance with each other; 
but one of them opposed to the rest of the 
world would fight an unequal battle, and 
this is exactly the case with the Ottoman 
empire—namely, that Turkey, by herself, 
would also fight an unequal battle. She must 
seek alliances somewhere to defend herself 
against the aggression of a foreign Power, 
as every other Power in Europe under si- 
milar circumstances would be obliged to do, 
and this fact showed the wisdom of General 
Marmont’s observation, that she must seek 
an alliance either with the Western Powers 
or with Russia. She preferred the alliance 
of the Western Powers; but unless they 
treated her cordially and as an independent 
State she would be driven into an alliance 
with Russia, and such an alliance was one 
of the great objects of Russian statesmen. 
He believed Russia, when she professed 
that she did not want to take territory 
from Turkey, or to take a portion of it 
herself and give a portion of it to another 
State; but she desired that Turkey should 
be united to her in such a manner that 
she would possess not a province here 
or a province there, but that she would 
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| would permit the Muscovite to possess those 
territories. She therefore thought it would 
| be better for her own interests to spread a 
| Russian protectorate, which would act like 
| a subtle poison over all the institutions of 
| Turkey, so as to keep her in a state of sub- 
| jection and enable the Czar to exercise a 
| kind of sneaking control over her. They 
| had now an opportunity of thwarting this 
| long-cherished design, and of driving Rus. 
| sia back from the Principalities over which 
| she had exercised a protectorate, and they 
| should not let slip by that opportunity, but 
| put an end to that protectorate, not only 
/as regarded Wallachia and Moldavia, but 
| as regarded Servia, which had been exer- 
| cised so much to the detriment of the Ot- 
| toman empire. It was their duty to be 
|prepared to do something which might 
|confer a lasting benefit on Europe now 
| that they were preparing to expend their 
|money and their blood and to involve 
'themselves in war. He believed this 
| country would never be satisfied if the 
war they were about to commence did not 
lead to some better result than the protocol 
of Vienna—if it did not, above all, secure 
the real independence of the Ottoman em- 
pire. They should also throw back the 
Russians from that ground which was 
called the quarantine ground, at the mouth 
of the Danube, where, under the name of 
a quarantine station, she had forts to con- 
trol the commerce there. The mouth of 
the Danube should be cleared, and they 
should establish on it, like all other great 
European rivers, a highway for all nations 
and for all flags. This country had now 
gone too far to go back, and they must for 
ever shut the books on the table, and no 
more look to the miserable Vienna note, 
or equally paltry protocol of the Confer- 
ence; but they must look forward to 
making Turkey and Russia distinct coun- 
tries, without any of those treaties between 
them which encourage mutual aggression 
and interference. He was sorry to find 
that some persons mixed up with the ques- 
tion of the freedom of the Danube the 
question of the freedom of the Black Sea, 
and spoke against the treaty of 1841, 
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which closed the Dardanelles against foreign | despatch of the French Government which 
vessels. But he (Lord Beaumont) would | was not in the blue book, but which ap- 
stand by that treaty. It was a wise and peared in the Monitewr—and therefore he 
safe treaty for Turkey, and a still wiser presumed he might quote it—it was stated 
and safer treaty for England and France, that Turkey claimed, under the treaty of 
That treaty, in time of peace, shut the Dar- | 1841, and now had a right to share in the 
danelles against them, but it also shut the solidarity which now unites all the Euro- 
Bosphorus against Russia. Let them con-| pean States, and in the security which 
sider what was the effect of that treaty. | those States now derived from it. He 
Although Russia could build any amount (Lord Beaumont) thought that Turkey was 
of ships she liked in the Black Sea, and justified in making this demand; because 
could also man them and exercise them, as M. Guizot, alluding to this treaty, called 
she possessed some of the finest harbours | it an official act which introduced the Porte 
in the world there, she could not, while into the public right of Europe, and which 
the treaty of 1841 was in existence, take declared the common intention of the great 
them into the Mediterranean, If she} Powers to respect the inviolability of the 
were not at war with the Porte, her fleet Sultan’s rights, and to consolidate the re- 
would be perfectly useless to her, because pose of his empire. There could, there- 
it would be shut up in the Black Sea. All fore, be no doubt that this treaty admitted 
that Russia would be able to do, in the the Porte into the comity of European na- 
event of a war with England, would be to | tions, so that the Porte had as good a 
put a stop to that portion of our trade’ right to demand protection against the in- 
which was carried on between Constantino- | fraction of its integrity as any Power in- 
ple and the ports in the Black Sea; where- cluded in the treaty of the Congress of 
as, if the treaty were not in existence, she | Vienna had a right to demand assistance 
would be able to come suddenly down into | should their territory be endangered. He 
the Mediterranean, and thus keep as large (Lord Beaumont) hoped, therefore, that in 
a fleet there as she now kept in the Black future they would hear no more about its 
Sea. This would oblige us also to inerease , being advisable that the Black Sea should 
our fleet in the Mediterranean, and would no longer be a mare clausum. When this 
add both to our danger and to our expense. question was last before the House his 
The treaty of 1841, therefore, guarded this noble Friend below him (Earl Grey) made 
country against surprise by shutting up the | a speech containing many passages which, 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea. Certainly, if they had fallen from many persons, he 
if it were not for that treaty, they could go should have deemed too absurd for notice, 
into the Black Sea; but where would be the but which, proceeding from an individual 
use of their guing into the Black Sea, unless who displayed immense ability and judg- 
they went in there with a larger fleet than ment in most cases, he felt bound to make 
was possessed by Russia? When we wanted some observations upon. He hoped his 
to go into the Black Sea it was generally noble Friend would acquit him of anything 
in consequence of some aggression on the | ungracious or disrespectful when he declared 
Turkish territory, and when that took | that he never heard a speech containing 
place the treaty fell to the ground. Surely so many statements, both of fact and opi- 
a treaty could not be made upon a safer | nion, from which he so completely differed. 
footing. He wished to see that treaty re-| The general principles whieh his noble 
enacted, and its preamble freed from am-!| Friend laid down were totally destructive 
biguity. He said this on account of the of all society, because, by rendering trea- 
interpretation which the noble Earl (Earl ties entirely useless, they would reduce the 
of Aberdeen) had put upon this instrument ; whole world to a jumble of anarchy and 
otherwise he (Lord Beaumont) would be per- | confusion, and leave nations to make what 
fectly satisfied with the treaty as it stood. they could for themselves in a universal 
The noble Earl said that the treaty shut the scramble, instead of appealing to the jus- 
Dardanelles, but contained nothing binding tice of the common law of Europe, as they 
us to uphold the integrity or independence of | now did in all questions of right. He also 
Turkey. Now, taking the words literally, | differed from the noble Ear!’s alleged facts, 
that might be so; but by the spirit of the | although the noble Earl had with great 
treaty we were so bound, and it was un-| ingenuity strung together, in a very plau- 
worthy of nations to act upon quibbles of , sible and eloquent speech, isolated cireum- 
this kind. What was the intention of stances relating at one time to Albania, 
France in joining in the treaty? In a and at another time to some other equally 
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obscure territory. The noble Earl’s sketch 
of the Turkish empire was about as true 
as that wonderful narrative, so agreeable 
to youth, ‘* Jack the Giant Kilier.”’ In 
the first place the noble Earl stated that 
Turkey was the most intolerant country, 
and that no Christian was allowed any de- 
gree of freedom there. Now he (Lord 
Beaumont) ventured to say, from fourteen 
months’ personal experience of Turkey, as 
well as from the assertions of other per- 
sons of the highest authority who had re- 
sided there, that there was no portion 
of Europe, not excepting England itself, 
where such complete religious toleration 
for different sects and different opinions 
prevailed as was the case in Turkey, In- 
deed, so great was that toleration, that— 
though the opinion might startle some per- 
sons—he could wish it were in some degree 
curtailed, because it at present enabled 
the clergy to oppress the laity of the dif- 
ferent communions. The toleration of 
Christians in Turkey went to this extent, 
that there existed no Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill there—the titles of Christian bishops 
of all denominations were acknowledged. 
Every man might go freely with book and 
candle to church; and in fact every reli- 
gious privilege that could possibly exist 
was enjoyed by different communities in 
Turkey. The bishops, priests, and other 
members of the hierarchy were judges in 
various cases, and they had the power, in 
certain instances, of putting in force sen- 
tences of excommunication. Quarrels, it 
was true, sometimes happened between 
tribes of Mahomedans on the one side 
and Christians on the other, because the 
Mahomedans had certain privileges which 
the Christians had not; but he (Lord 
Beaumont) seareely .recollected a single 
instance in which any such quarrel had 
originated on any question of a purely re- 
ligious chavacter. The ease, indeed, was 
ditferent between the Christians of different 
sects. To speak from his own experience 
—in an island in the Archipelago, where 
Latin and Greek Christians resided, the 
enmity between the two sects was so great, 
that when a Roman Catholic sailor was 
dying, and wished the viaticum, the Catho- 
lie priest came out with the consecrated 
host, and was proceeding to the death-bed, 
when the Greek Christians collected a mob, 
blew out his torches and eandles, insulted 
him in every way, and prevented him from 
fulfilling the last rite of his church to the 
living. Catholie processions with the eon- 
secrated Host were frequently seen in the 
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streets walking under the protection of the 
Mahomedan soldiery ; and, on the other 
hand, the processions of the Greek clergy 
had to be protected from the Latin Chris. 
tians in the same manner. In Turkey 
there were innumerable sects of Chris- 
tians, and they were all hostile to each 
other. There was no intolerance displayed 
on the part of the Turks ; in fact, there 
was not one sect of Christians who were 
not more intolerant towards their fellow 
Christians than the Mahomedans; and 
the Turkish Government invariably took 
the side of order, and did its utmost to 
maintain it. The powers of the Christian 
clergy relating to excommunication and 
some other matters ought to be regulated 
or withdrawn. During the last fifteen or 
twenty years Turkey had made vast pro- 
gress in social improvement, and in the 
development of administrative reforms. In 
a great portion of the empire the wise and 
excellent provisions of the famous procla- 
mation of Gullané had been in operation, 
and tribunals of commerce and courts of 
criminal jurisdiction had been established, 
and were working admirably, giving pro- 
tection to life and property, and affording 
perfect satisfaction to the community. A 
code had also been published, and was now 
in operation ; the army had been reorgan- 
ised, and a perfect system of police insti- 
tuted; financial reforms had been com- 
menced, and it was not the fault of the 
Turkish Government that the Christian 
population did not serve and receive pro- 
motion in the army in the same way as the 
Mahomedans. An able Turkish diplo- 
matist had informed him that the Govern- 
ment were fully aware that the system of 
conseription, by being confined to the Ma- 
homedans, checked the inerease of the 
Mussulman population, whilst it gave un- 
due advantage to the Christian population. 
His informant also told him that the Go- 
vernment had been most anxious to induce 
the Christians to serve in the army, be- 
cause by this extension of the conscription 
over the whole population of the country, 
it would fall much lighter upon the Mus- 
sulmans, and enable them to follow agri- 
cultural and other industrial pursuits, from 
which they were to a great extent precluded 
by the existing system. The Government 
had, therefore, offered to abolish the eapi- 
tation tax levied upon the Christians on 
condition that they would accept service in 
the army, but the Christians of various 
denominations had refused to render mili- 


| tary service, and preferred, and indeed 
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begged and intreated, to be allowed to pay 
the capitation tax instead. The provision 
of the hatti sheriff of Gulhané in this re- 
spect, although it was now the law of the 
land, and had been so for some years, had 
not been able to be carried into effect. In 
fact, then, Turkey had been making rapid 
strides in social improvement of late years; 
and—as the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had stated 
elsewhere—she had made more internal 
progress during the last fifteen years than 
Russia had done in 150 years. The noble 
Earl (Earl Grey) must therefore have been 
reading some antiquated books when he 
came to the conclusion that the indepen- 
dence of Turkey was a shadow, and that 
she was the most intolerant and the most 
stationary country on the earth. 

He (Lord Beaumont) would now briefly 
refer to the position in which England stood 
at the present moment, before he sat down. 
As he had said before, all negotiations had 
terminated on the 9th of this month. Since 
then we had been drifting about, as the 
noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
said, and now it was time that we should 
know whether we were likely to take some 
certain course, and also towards what point 
the Government intended to steer. If the 
Government meant now to go to war with 
a great object in view—namely, to com- 
plete such a peace as was likely to be per- 
manent—never could a Government go to 
war under better auspices. We were 
closely bound and allied to the great and 
powerful nation of France by the ties of 
common interests and common objects, 
and in vain would any attempt be made to 
separate the two countries. We had like- 
wise the prospect of having Austria and 
Prussia with us, to the statesmen of which 
countries it must be clear and evident, 
as it was to the world, that the chance of 
maintaining the independence of these two 
German Powers rested upon their joint 
action with England and France. The 
geographical position of Austria indicated 
the necessity of such a combination, and 
the honour of Prussia urged her in the 
same direction. Had we not, therefore, 
the certainty of the joint action of these 
three great Powers in the course we were 
about to pursue? Further than that, had 
we not also an ally in the Power on whose 
land we were going to fight the battle of ei- 
vilisation against barbarism, of indepen- 


‘dence against aggression, and right against 


wrong? Had we not also already wit- 
nessed the bravery and the success of the 
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arms of Turkey, and the people of that 
country rallying round their Sovereign 
eager to defend his rights ?—had we not 
also observed the judgment, the intelli- 
gence, the honour, and the honesty of 
the Turkish Government? The ability, 
and firmness, and good sense displayed by 
Reshid Pasha and the other Turkish Mi- 
nisters, was some guarantee that that Go- 
vernment was not likely to be led away by 
any vain hopes, or to be induced to act 
without the fullest confidence in the friend- 
ship and support of her allies. Nor was 
this all. Far beyond all these elements 
of strength, our Government had with 
them at this moment the people of Eng- 
land, whose patriotic enthusiasm had been 
fully aroused. Never was a more interest- 
ing spectacle witnessed than that presented 
by the departure of the Guards the other 
day, cheered as they went by crowds of 
their fellow-countrymen, and showing by 
the words which fell from them that their 
hearts were enlisted in the cause in which 
they were about toserve. Backed by this 
immense moral and physical support, it 
was the duty of the Government to obtain 
something far more advantageous than a 
counterpart of the protocol of Vienna— 
something that should secure a firm and 
lasting peace. With this view he had 
brought the subject under the considera- 
tion of the House. Let the people of this 
country be assured that the Government 
was not engaging in a war in order to 
patch up worthless treaties—for shadows 
or phantoms, but for great European ob- 


jects—for objects worthy of our arms, and 


for the real and earnest support of an ally 
and a nation essential to our existence, and 
who he believed was now fighting our bat- 
tle as well as its own on the banks of the 
Danube. Turkey had long been the means 
of saving Europe from the invasion of 
northern barbarism, and now we must 
not repeat our former blunders by leaving 
her to fight it alone, but identify her cause 
with our own, and endeavour to draw from 
our expenditure a permanent good for her 
and for Europe at large. Well, with all 
this in our favour, what was there arrayed 
against us? He could not agree with his 
noble Friend (Earl Grey) in his estimate 
of the power of Russia, which seemed to 
be on a par with that once entertained by 
a Gentleman who talked of ‘‘ crumpling it 
up.”’ Russia was an immense Power, and 
in a just cause would not easily be beaten. 
She was a great military Power, and pos- 
sessed great moral power over a large por- 
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tion of Europe, which a short time ago 
would have given her immense influence 
over the destinies of both Prussia and Aus- 
tria. Let them not, then, despise Russia ; 
but still it was true she now stood single- 
handed against the combination of all the 
Powers of Europe. By whom was she 
supported? Not by the public opinion of 
Europe—not by the Christian population 
of Turkey, though great efforts had been 


made to create a Russian cause among | 


them. He knewthat there had been some 
outbreaks in Albania and other places, but 
he was able, by previous experience, to 
put a proper estimate on those outbreaks. 


Ile knew that the Emperor of Ruasia_ 


had plied the trade of Mazzini in Turkey 


without either the excuse or the ability of | 
. . . . | 
the Italian agitator. Russia’s policy was 


always first to excite disaffection in the 
countries which she wished to subdue; and 
she had sought to spread anarchy in the 
Turkish States by means of agents whom 
she could afterwards disavow. 
had failed. The Bulgarian population of 
Russia had evinced a desire to emigrate to 
Turkey, in order to enjoy the blessings of a 
milder government. Even the Christian 
population of Turkey so much dreaded the 
nominal protection of Russia that they had 
spontaneously declared that they would 
sooner live under the rule of the Porte. 
In Moldavia and Wallachia, and particu- 


larly in the latter province, the whole of, 
the liberal party had loudly proclaimed in| 
184%, and since that date, their wish to | 


be under the simple suzerainty of the Sul- 
tan, with the liberties whieh he had offered 
them, and to be released from the incubus 


of the guarantee and protection of Russia. | 
Russia, then, in the present ease, stood | 


alone on the one side, and all Europe on 
the other. Whatever might be the diffi- 


culties, therefore, which they might have | 


to overcome, he never could believe that, 


in a state of cireumstances such as that, | 
this country and its allies would not in a) 


very short time have its enemy in such a 


position as to be able to dictate whatever | 
This was in truth the! 


terms it pleased. 
real object of his Motion. He had no wish 
to force on the Emperor of Russia any 


unjust or exaggerated demands, but he’! 
should not have any confidence in the Go- | 


vernment unless they demanded of Russia 
something more than a mere protocol em- 
bodying the substance of the Vienna note, 
and unless they insisted upon some clear 
and definite measure from Russia which 
would hereafter ensure the peace of Europe 


Lord Beaumont 
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‘and vindieate the common law of nations, 
He should feel little confidence in the Go- 
vernment if he thought, as appeared to 
be indicated by the speeches of two noble 
Lords in the other House of Parliament, 
that the Government merely contemplated 
the reinstatement of the protocol of Vienna, 
But if [er Majesty’s Ministers were will- 
ing to announce that the objects they had 

/in view were such as were worthy of the 

country, then he would give them his humble 

‘support, and he hoped and believed they 

would receive the support of the United 

Kingdom. The noble Lord having apolo- 

| gised to their Lordships for having so long 

trespassed on their attention, concluded by 
moving his Resolutions. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: My 
Lords, I have listened with great attention 
to the long, able, and discursive speech of 
‘my noble Friend who has just sat down; 
| but 1 have listened in vain for any argu. 
|ments in support of the Resolutions with 
which he has concluded his speech. My 
Lords, I think that there are parts of those 
Resolutions which are certainly unobjec- 
tionable; but, at the same time, I consider 
‘that it is perfeetly useless for your Lord- 
ships to affirm by a positive Resolution a 
notorious fact, which was stated in Her 
| Majesty’s Speech from the Throne, and 
‘that it is also perfectly useless to affirm 
‘other statements which have been made in 
both Houses of Parliament. I think it 
also highly objectionable that your Lord- 
ships should tie your hands with reference 
'to the results of a war which is not yet 
commenced, in order to give scope to spe- 
culative or administrative reforms in Tur- 
key. But I hope that my noble Friend, 
now having had that opportunity, which he 
says he did not have the other night, of 
making his speech, will not press the Re- 
sulutions which he has now laid on the 
table. And, my Lords, I am certainly not 
about to fullow—even if I were able to do 
so—my noble Friend through the various 
topics to which he has at different times 
returned and returned again in the course 
of his speech. I shall not follow him 
through his details, neither shall I refer 
to the despatch of M. Pozzo di Borgo, nor 
to the details in the Times newspaper, nor 
to the Russian iniquities whieh he has re- 
counted, nor to the Turkish statistics into 
which he sv fully entered: nor, since it 
has been my duty to trespass on your 


Lordships’ attention at some length on a. 


very recent occasion, should [ have troubled 
| you at all this evening, had it not been that 
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my noble Friend has joined in much of that {am ste, admit that it was for our interest, 
uneandid opposition to which [er Majesty’s | and for the interest of our ally ; but, above 
Government has been subjected ; had he | all, for the interest of Turkey, which is 
not accused us, as others have done, of | mainly in view, that we should not have 
that which I know is not the fact ; and had | rushed into war. The state of things, at 
he not said, in reference to the past, that that time, was this—that Turkey was 
we have exhibited an easy eredulity and | wholly unprepared for war, that she could 
behaved without sufficient decision during | have offered no resistance, that there was 
the negotiations on this question. I will | no Baltie fleet, and that, at this very time, 
only detain your Lordships a very few mi- | our own fleet, except that portion of it 
nutes by offering a remark on that part of | which was at Besika Bay, and also the 
my nuble Friend’s speech which refers to | fleet of France, were scattered over the 
past events: and, indeed, if I feel bound | world; while Austria and Prussia. con- 
to offer any explanatien to your Lordships | demning alike with ourselves the occupa- 
and to the country—and, in fact, the only | tion of the Principalities, were entreating 
matter concerning which any explanation | us not to resort to warlike measures until 
either to your Lordships or to the country | remonstrances and representations had been 
is at all necessary—it is in respect to that 'made to Russia, but assuring us that if 
part of my noble Friend’s speech which | those representations were not effectual, 
refers, not to past events, but to the posi- | they would act in concert with us. And 
tion in which we now stand, and the objects | your Lordships must bear this other fact 
which we have in view. Ilowever, my|in mind, that no sooner had a Russian 
Lords, with reference to the past, I will| force entered the Principalitivs, than the 
say a very few words in reply to my noble | Emperor of Russia asked for the mediation 
Friend. My noble Friend has referred to | of Austria, whose principal object was to 
our ready credence of what was stated to | gct him out of the Principalities. So far 
us by Russia. I say that, up to the begin | from there being at that time any desire 
ning of May, when we knew that Prince for war, or that enthusiasm which my noble 
Menchikoff had other designs than those | Friend has said exists at this moment, no 
which we were led to believe—I say it | one would listen to war, or believe in its 
would have been impossible not to have! possibility. But my noble Friend and 
given credit to those frequent, those so-| others say that we did not use strong 
lemn, and, in many instances, unsolicited | language, which would have controlled the 
assurances which we received from Russia ; Emperor of Russia, and prevented war. 
and I am perfeetly certain that my noble | My Lords, strong language means menace, 
Friend himself, if he had been in our place, | and menace means war; for I suppose my 


would have done the same. As soon, how- | noble Friend does not mean that we should 
ever, as we found—which was within less 


| menace the Emperor of Russia uniess we 
than two months after these negotiations | were prepared to support the menace ; and 
commenced—as soon as we found what was |] say you have no right—that my noble 
the course of policy being pursued by Rus- | Friend has no riglit—to say that the Empe- 





sia—as soon as we found that it was not} ror of Russia more than any other man 


what we had been led to expect it to be, | would have bent to menace. In speaking 
there was never for one moment any hesi- | of Russia, let it be remembered that we 
tation in our opinion as to the course | are speaking of, and dealing with, a very 
we should adopt. We declared our deter- | great nation, and also with a single man, 
mination to uphold the integrity and inde- | a man holding despotic power and irrespon- 
pendence of the Turkish empire; we ad- | sible for the exercise of it; accustomed to 
vised the Sultan not to assent to anything | the predominance of his will, and possess- 
contrary to his dignity or independence ; | ing great resourees. 1 should like to know 
and we assured him, and we told him that | why the Emperor of Russia should have 
if the terms which he proposed, and which | bent to menace, and why he should have 
were consistent with his dignity, were re- | evacuated the Principalities upon the Eng- 
fused by Russia, he might then seeurely | lish and French fleets occupying the Black 
count upon our active support. But, at| Sea? If we had then gone to war—gone 
the same time, my Lords, we strenuously | to war, mind you, as my noble Friend says, 
and sincerely laboured in the cause of | on account of the great military prepara- 
peace; and if my noble Friend had had | tions that Russia had made—on account of 
the candour to put himself in our place | the vast armaments and corps d'armée that 
seven or eight months ago, he would, 1} were colleeted on the Turkish frontier— 
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what would have been the sentiments of 
the people of England? If Russia was 
then prepared, as my noble Friend thinks 
she was, and we had gone to war, there 
was nothing to have prevented the Russian 
army from crossing the Danube and pro- 
ceeding towards Constantinople. Now, I 
believe that Russia could not have crossed 
the Danube, and I believe that, as my 
noble Friend (Lord Beaumont) says, terri- 
torial aggrandisement is not what Russia 
wants; but what would have been the con- 
sequence of that if it had taken place— 
the Turks being unarmed, unprepared, and 


unable to resist? Why, the consequence | 
would have been that the Russians would | 


have exacted, from the fears and weakness 
of Turkey, what terms they had desired ; 
while Austria and Prussia might fairly 
have said to us, ‘* You have disregarded 


our interests, you have disregarded our | 
entreaties ; you have not allowed us to use | 


the means at our disposal; you must not, 
therefore, be surprised, nor quarrel with 
us, if you find that our alliance with Rus- 
sia is cemented.” The people of this 


country would have been justly indignant | 
if no measures had been taken, if no at-_ 


tempts had been made to save the vast 
foreign interests of this country from the 
calamities of war. But, my Lords, we 
acted otherwise—we acted as our accusers 
would have acted, or as any men of sense 
and alive to the consequences and respon- 
sibilities of their own acts, would have 
acted; and what have been the conse- 
quences? Why, as even my noble Friend 
admits, a powerful army has been raised 
in Turkey with an alacrity that is perfeetly 
wonderful; that that army has already 
done great and good service; and that a 
national spirit, wholly apart from a fanati- 
cal spirit, has been raised in Turkey, which 
inspires the utmost confidence in the vigour 
and vitality of that country; while Austria 
and Prussia, grateful for the deference that 
we have shown to their opinions, and as 
fully alive as we are to the aggressive and 
mischievous policy of Russia, are now with 
us. We no longer hear any talk about 
neutrality. It was only this day that I 
heard by telegraph that 25,000 fresh troops 
had been ordered by Austria to the frontier. 
We ourselves shall shortly have in the 
Downs as effective and powerful a ficet as 
ever left the shores of England to sustain 
her glory; the French Government are 
precisely in the same position; while the 
conviction existing in England that war is 
inevitable, because every means of main- 
The Earl of Clarendon 
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taining peace have been exhausted, will be 
a very important source of success, I say, 
then, my Lords, that we have brought to 
bear against Russia an amount of moral 
and material power such as no nation on 
earth ever before had to encounter; and 
| that this is the result of six months for. 
bearance and moderation. And now, my 
Lords, that the facets are before the people 
of England, who in their judgments are 
always just and reasonable, to judgment 
and sense of justice we appeal. They 
admit that these things are so; and as 
|to the charges brought against us of cre. 
dulity and connivance to the dishonouring 
of England, there is no echo of these 
accusations {vom the people of this coun- 
try. 

My Lords, I now come to the part of 
my noble Friend’s speech in which he 
asked, what is our present position—whe- 
ther we are at war? and very justly de- 
duced that we are not at war, because no 
declaration to that effect has been made 
by the Government in either House of 
| Parliament. My noble Friend seemed to 
show a most feverish and nervous anxiety 
lest the deferring of the declaration of war 
should indicate a settled determination on 
the part of the Government to maintain 
peace. I can to a certain extent relieve 
the mind of my noble Friend on that sub- 
ject; because, although I certainly am just 
as desirous for peace as ever, and should 
be just as happy as ever if I could inform 
your Lordships that peace was now attain- 
able upon just and honest gronnds, yet I 
must say that I see no prospect of such a 
thing. Just and honourable terms have 
been in the hands of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. He might, with honour to himself, 
have relieved Europe from the state of 
suspense and anxiety in which it now is, 
and have saved it from the calamities of 
the war in which we may now be about to 
plunge; but he has rejected all overtures 
of a pacific nature, and has added to his 
original unreasonable demands requisitions 
that cannot for a moment be entertained. 
Ile has made representations and addressed 
remonstrances to his nearest allies; and 
by a requisitition to them to connect them- 
selves with his policy, it is not too much to 
say that he has hurled defiance at Europe. 
My noble Friend need not be under any 
apprehension that that challenge will not 
be taken up. But your Lordships must be 
well aware that we are not acting alone ; 
it is not a quarrel between England and 








Russia alone ;—we are acting with allies 
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and for allies, and it would be the height 
of imprudence were we not to take ail the 
precautions which the cireumstances of the 
case render necessary; or if we were to be 
induced by any sneers or reproaches to 
declare or to announce anything which we 


do not consider the actual state of things | 


to require. I am quite sure that your 
Lordships will not require that we should 
do so. Your Lordships never do require 
that any statement should be made by a 
Government which they believe would be 
prejudicial to the public service ; and your 
Lordships will readily understand that, as 
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{ 





Austria and Prussia have fully entitled | 


themselves to our confidence, it is our duty 
to defer to a certain extent to their wishes, 
as well as our interest to know what, under 
certain contingencies, will be their policy. 
We are also bound to consult, not alone 
the wishes, bat also the dignity of the 
Sultan, and to inform him of the measures 
we are about to take in order tu guard the 
integrity and independence of his empire. 
We have consequently proposed to the 
Sultan a convention, and until his assent 
to that is given, it would be to consult 
neither his dignity nor his independence to 
land an English and French army upon 
his territory. My noble Friend need there- 
fore be under no alarm in consequence of 
the declaration of war not having yet been 
communicated to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, because he must be aware that no 
time is lost and no injury caused by the 
delay; that during this time our prepara- 
tions are being carried on with all neces- 
sary vigour and energy ; and that the ficets 
and armies of England and France will be 
in a state to carry out effectively the great 
purpose of any war—the prompt restora- 
tion of peace. 

My noble Friend has said much about 
what the objeets of that peace should be, 
and has required your Lordships to bind 
yourselves to what shall be the ultimate 
object in view. I think, however, that 
your Lordships will be of opinion that it 
would be a most imprudent course—nay, 
it would be an impossible course—for you 
to pledge yourselves as to the results of a 
war which has not yet commeneed, and 
apon the contingencies, upon the proverbial 
chances and uncertainties of which they 
must depend. There are many things 
which may be just and desirable to be 
attained, but which at the present moment 
it is totally impossible for us to say can be 
attained. 
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sirable—it may be desirable that none of 
the treaties now existing between Russia 
and Turkey should continue in foree. But, 
by the way, there is a great misapprelien- 
sion about those treaties. I will take, for 
instance, the treaty of Kainardji. Why 
does the Emperor of Russia quarrel with 
that treaty? Because he says it does not 
give him what he wants, and that it is in- 
effectual for its purpose. He wants to in- 
terpret it in a manner in which Europe 
will not permit him to interpret it, in order 
that he may get a power and influence 
which he can get in no other way. It is 
the 7th article of that treaty on which he 
rests his claim. What is that 7th article ? 
He says that the Sultan promises, by that 
article, to protect the Greek religion and 
all its churches throughout the Otteman 
empire. I must say that this is a very pro- 
per pledge for a Mahomedan Power to give 
to a Christian one ; but it is limited to, or 
rather it extends no further than, the gene- 
ral proteetion ; and the only intervention 
permitted to Russia with respect to the 
Greek Chureh is with respect to a chureh 
at that time building in Constantinople. 
It, therefore, proves that the Emperor has 
no right to protect the Greek Church, 
which does not equally apply to other de- 
nominations. So much with respect to 
the treaty of Kainardji. I say the same 
with regard to the treaty of Balta Liman 
in respect to the provinces. The Emperor 
of Russia is not in possession of the Prin- 
cipalities by virtac of that treaty, but in 
violation of it. If that treaty had never 
existed, his troops might, and probably 
would, have been there. He is there by 
the right, or rather by an abuse of the 
right, of vicinage. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia has an army on the frontier, and when- 
ever he wants to ecoeree Turkey he marches 
into her neighbouring territory ; that is all 
that it has to do with the existence of a 
treaty. I was going to say, however, that 
it might be just and desirable to efieet 
some of the things alluded to by my noble 
Friend. It might be desirable not to re- 
tain these treaties; it might be very de- 
sirable or very just to take from Russia, 
and to restore to the countries from which 
they had been taken, various territories 
which Russia had taken from other coun- 
tries ; it may be very just and desirable to 
make Russia pay the cost of the war ; but, 
my Lords, it is impossible that we should 
take any resolution upon any of these sub- 


Many of the things my noble | jects without knowing with what skill and 
Friend has alluded to may be just and de-| with what success the war will be con-. 
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ducted, or what will be the position and cir- 
cumstances of the Emperor of Russia at 
its conclusion. The predilection of Mr. 
Pitt for the French Royal Family, for the 
Bourbons, was certainly very strong. No 
one could desire more than he did, as the 
result of the war, that they should be re- 
stored to the throne of their ancestors; yet 
throughout the war, notwithstanding that 
he was constantly pressed to do so, Mr. 
Pitt never would say that the restoration 
of the Bourbons was the object of the war, 
or should be the ground on which peace 
should be concluded. In the same way, 
my Lords, I aftirm that we cannot now 
come to any resolution as to how a peace 
shall be made durable, or how Turkey 
shall so become a portion of the great Eu- 
ropean family as shall tend to make peace 
durable. My Lords, for my own part, I 
think that we are now on the threshold of 
very momentous and important events ; 
and I think that it would ill become the 
gravity of the moment and the cireum- 
stances of the case to come to any resolu- 
tion such as is suggested by the noble 
Lord. We are now approaching—or ra- 
ther, I may say, we are already embarked 
in—that great question which has long 
been foreseen, and which has long been 
postponed, by all the ablest and clearest- 
sighted statesmen in Europe, on account 
of its magnitude—of the universal political 
embarrassment and commercial dislocation 
which it would cause; but, my Lords, as 
we are about to undertake it, and as we 
have been forced into it against our wish, 
I say that it ought to be settled, and 
firmly settled, once ‘for all. I again re- 
peat, my Lords, that it is impossible for us 
at this moment to tell what the result 
will be ; but I can assure your Lordships 
that it is the purpose of every man who 
directly or indirectly will take part in this 
war, and that it is the purpose of Her 
Majesty’s Government, so far as the course 
of events will permit, to do that which is 
necessary for the future security and tran- 
quillity of Europe—to check the aggres- 
sive and ambitious power of Russia ;—I 
say that it will be necessary to maintain 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire; I 
say it will be necessary to take solid gua- 
rantees that Europe shall not be again de- 
prived of the great blessings of peace; 
but I say also that neither this country nor 
the other Christian Powers would fulfil the 
great duty that has devolved upon them, 
nor, indeed, would they consult the best 
jnterests of the Sultan himself, if they did 
The Earl of Clarendon 
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|not take this opportunity to secure equal 
rights and equal justice to the Christian 


subjects of the Porte, and to pave the way ’ 


for that progress and prosperity which 
Christian civilisation would bring about in 
that empire. 

Tue Eart or MORNINGTON was un- 
derstood to blame the Government for 
having, at one stage of the transactions, 
placed too great confidence in the assu- 
rances of peace made by Russia, while that 
Power was actively arming for war. He 
thought that, in the face of certain notorious 
facts, they ought to have required from 
that Power more distinct and positive ex- 
planations. It was necessary, in his opi- 
nion, in order to maintain the just balance 
of power in Europe, to deprive Russia of 
that power which she exercised, under the 
pretext of religious treaties, against the 
independence of the Sultan. The Russo- 
Greek communion and the Greek Church 
were as different as Protestantism and Ro- 
manism ; and, therefore, the Emperor of 
Russia had no justification for putting for- 
ward the claims he had made to the pro- 
tectorate of that Church. He had a great 
respect for the Turkish character, and 
very little for the position of the Greek 
and Christian population generally in the 
Turkish dominions ; but the way to im- 
prove that population and to render them 
more moral was to let them see that all 
Christian nations collectively in Europe 
were ready, should they be oppressed by 
the Turks, to interest themselves in their 
behalf for the sake of Christianity, but not 
for the purpose of supporting one sect 
against the other as had hitherto been the 
ease. 

Lorn LYTTELTON: My Lords, on 
this question I will not say that it is my 
misfortune to agree with the noble Earl 
{Earl Grey): I do not put it in that way, 
for I am very glad to agree with that noble 
Earl whenever I can. But I have the 
_misfortune to hold to some extent, in com- 
mon with him, views in which I fear very 
few of your Lordships, very few people of 
this country, concur. That being so, I 
have, indeed, no sort of satisfaction in 
giving expression to these views in this 
place. A noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Lyndhurst) once quoted here a saying of a 
learned man in old times— Nunquam liben- 
tius loquor, quam eum quod dico auditori- 
_ bus displicet. The noble Lord said he did 
not share in that feeling—neither do I. 
But I do feel unwilling that the noble Earl 


jp be alone in this House in giving 
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expression to those opinions; and I hope I 
may ask the indulgence of the House if I 
now act on that feeling. I do not profess 
adhesion to all the views stated by the 
noble Earl. Concerning the condition of 
the Russian and Turkish empires—con- 
cerning the old question of the balance of 
European power—I will only say, that 
what the noble Earl said seems to me de- 
serving of serious consideration. I pro- 
pose to take a much narrower ground—to 
confine myself to the demand of Russia— 
for what I presume was the most import- 
ant point in the recent negotiations, the 
power of interference, control—what you 
will—over the affairs of the Greek Church 
in Turkey, and, with reference to that, to 
the period of Prince Menchikoff’s mission. 
Since, or nearly since that time, I much 
agree with the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby), that, mainly, I suppose, by the 
indecision and embarrassment of the Aus- 
trian Government, the negotiations became 
such as it is very difficult to understand, to 
follow, or to recollect. I trust that no 
apology is required—an apology is due at 
any time from so insignificant a Member 
of the House as myself, for troubling the 
House—but I trust no apology is required 
for adverting to these early negotiations. 
At least, I do not think there has been 
any general response to the opinion ex- 
pressed in some quarters, that it is a waste 
of time to speak of these early transac- 
tions. I apprehend it has always been 
the custom, the right, and the duty of 
Parliament, closely to scrutinise the origin 
of wars; that it is important for various 
reasons, and especially with respeet to the 
guidance of our future policy. Now I by 
no means deny that, preceding and accom- 
panying Prince Menchikoff’s mission, there 
was much in the conduct of Russia to 
excite suspicion and disapproval—in her 
vast armaments, in the imperious tone, 
and in the demand for secrecy, which he 
was instructed to make use of. But that 
is not the exact question. I wish to look 
at the actual demands made by Russia, 
and at what our negotiators were prepared 
to concede; and I desire to ask attention, 
with perhaps rather more precision than 
has yet been done, to the words of some 
of the more important documents of that 
time. It seems that there were four im- 
portant papers issued by Prince Men- 
chikoff ; and what I would urge is, that as 
that series of proposals was a series of 
concessions on the part of Russia, so the 
difference of the parties, which began by 
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being one of substance, became one of 
form, and in the end even that difference 
of form was obliterated. The first paper 
was a project of secret treaty; the second, 
a letter proposing a different sort of con- 
vention; the third, the actual draft of con- 
vention founded on that letter; the fourth, 
the well-known note or ultimatum. I 
must ask leave of the House to read the 
particular clauses in these papers which 
bear on my point. The first is this :— 

“The Greek religion shall always be protected 

in all the churches ; the representatives of the 
Imperial Court shall have the right to give orders 
to the churches in Constantinople and in other 
places, as well as to the ecclesiastics; and as 
these recommendations proceed from a friendly 
and neighbouring Government, they shall be well 
received.” 
No one can doubt that this is an objection- 
able proposal. Considering the relation of 
the parties, of course these ‘ orders” 
would be peremptory ones ; and their being 
‘well received’’ means, of course, the 
absolute submission of Turkey. In the 
very next paper these grounds of objection 
have disappeared. It is there merely said 
that ‘‘ a sened or convention shall be made 
for the guarantee of the strict status quo 
of the privileges of the Catholie Greco 
Russian rite of the Eastern Church, and 
of its sanctuaries.’’ The third paper puts 
this in a definite form, namely, the ar- 
ticle— 

“ No change shall be made as regards the rights, 
privileges, and immunities which have been en- 
joyed by, or are possessed ab antiquo by, the 
orthodox churches, pious institutions, and clergy 
in the dominion of the Porte, which is pleased to 
secure the same to them in perpetuity, on the 
strict basis of the status quo now existing.” 

The fourth is substantially the same as the 
third, but the form is varied from a con- 
vention to an official note. Now this ques- 
tion is one partly of substance, partly of 
form—partly the form of the question is 
itself its substance ; and I would first ask 
the attention of the House to an important 
despateh of Lord Stratford, inclosing (un- 
der date 15th May) a proposal which he 
then thought, between the time of the 
third and fourth proposals of Prince Men- 
chikoff, might be accepted by the Porte. 
In that despatch he states—‘* Your Lord- 
ship will perceive that it gives everything 
required by Russia, except the form of 
guarantee.’’ Now it is true that these 
words are not literally correct. The clause 
referred to does concede all that Russia 
asks, but that the limiting words are added, 
‘*as regards spiritual matters.” And I 
am aware that in some parts of these 
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papers, stress is laid on this cireumstance. 
But I apprehend nothing can, in fact, be 
built upon it. For whatever Lord Strat- 
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| was at Constantinople. The noble Earl 
poe Earl of Clarendon) always insisted 


much on the substance of the demand, 


ford may have thought about it, it is clear; That substance may be found most con- 


that the Porte itself was prepared to go 
beyond those words. This appears in many 
places, but especially in a firman which 
the Porte issued, or was to issue, at a sub- 
sequent period, and which appears in p. 
271. There the Sultan says :— 

“I propose that the special privileges concern- 


ing spiritual matters which my ancestors have | 


granted to the clergy of the Greek religion, my 
faithful subjects—that the immunities and _privi- 
leges granted to its churches” (additional) “ with 
the lands and real property dependent thereon— 


and that the immunities and rights which pecu- | 


liarly appertain to the Greek clergy—shall be for 
ever maintained.” 
And again, in the protest against the oc- 
cupation of the Principalities, the Porte 
** does not hesitate to give sufficient assu- 
rances respecting the rights, spiritual pri- 
vileges, and other immunities attaching to 
the Greek echurches.”’ I conceive, there- 
fore, that Lord Stratford’s words are sub- 
stantially correct, and that the difference 
was only one of form. Well, then the 
form was given up! In the elaborate lan- 
guage sometimes used in these despatches, 
all that was ‘* bilateral and synallagmatie ”’ 
in the form was given up, and an official 
note was substituted. It is true that in 
one place Lord Stratford says that the 
note would have the force of a treaty. 
But how could that be? If the foree, why 
not the form? I must repeat that the 
stress was laid on the mere form, and that 
that form was given up. And, accordingly, 
on the note being submitted by them to 
the Porte, and their advice asked, our nego- 
tiators, rather like people unexpectedly 
taken at their word, refused to say any- 
thing. I must say this seems rather a 
poor-spirited and improper thing to do. I 
conceive that it was their duty thronghout 
these transactions to have advised the 
Porte. But, in fact, though nominally 
they did not advise, it cannot be doubted 
that their epinion was well known at Con- 
stantinople. In the very despatch sending 
home the note, Lord Stratford says :— 
“The Pasha declared his opinion that the al- 
tered form of the Russian demands left them as 
objectionable as ever, and I found that my col- 
leagues agreed with me in adopting an opinion 
essentially identical with that of the Turkish 
Minister.” 
Now it is true that this confinement of the 
question to the point of form was not re- 
sorted to by our Government at home as it 
Lord Lyttelton 


| master. bi 


|veniently stated in the third of Prince 
| Menchikoff’s papers, as follows :— 


“No change shall be made as regards the 
|} rights, privileges, and immunities which have 
| been enjoyed by, or are possessed ab antiguo by, 
| the orthodox clergy, &c., in the dominions of the 
Porte, which is pleased to secure the same to 
| them in perpetuity, on the strict basis of the 
status quo now existing.” 





/ One objection was taken by the Secretary 
of State to a part of this clause, which 
hardly seems to have much weight— 
namely, founded on the words ab antiquo, 
_as possibly admitting a number of indefi- 
jnite and obsolete ciaims on the part of 
‘Russia, to the danger of the Turkish em- 
pire. Now this is answered in several 
parts of the Russian papers, but it was 
really superfluous to do so, for the clause 
itself says that what is claimed is the 
status quo now existing. I desire, then, 
to know what is the objection to the sub- 
stance of this demand ? I do not mean to 
say its effect on the actual state of things 
—the actual condition of the people in the 
Turkish empire. If that were the ques- 
tion, there is much curious evidence npon 
it that may be inferred from the despatches 
of that able negotiator, Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour. It will be found that in several 
places, when pressed hy Count Nesselrode 
to say what would be the harm of this— 
what would be the real change—he evades, 
in a remarkable way, giving any argument 
in reply. Ile says :—* After a little dis- 
cussion on this, we passed on;” or, “I 
said it was of no use to advert to that; 
that the mind of my Government was 
made up upon it, and there was no- 
' thing more to be said.’’ But there is one 
much more significant passage. In a re- 
port (p. 242) of a conversation which he 
| had with Count Nesselrode, Sir H. Sey- 
mour says he observed—*“* this was a ques- 
tion of granting to the Emperor a right 
| of protection over 10,000,000 of Greeks, 


j which would make them all look up to a 
| 


foreign sovereign, and not to their own 
* Have they louked,’’ Count 
Nesselrode replied, ‘* for the last 100 years 
in any other direction ?’’ Sir H. Sey- 
mour, of course, denies this in a general 
sort of way, but he dves not controvert it; 
and his concluding sentence seems to me 
still more significaut. He says :— 

‘Tt may, indeed, be argued that this influence 
is already possessed by Russia, and that, although 
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the right to interfere generally on behalf of the 
Greek subjects of the Porte is not yet secured to 
her, the practice of so interfering has long pre- 
yailed. All this may be true.” 

And then he adds words which, I must 
say, coming from so clear a writer as Sir 
H. Seymour, seem to me, from their 
feebleness and indistinctness, to furnish 
strong proof that he himself felt very 
little foree in what he was saying. He 
says :— 

“ All this may be true, but it is no less certain 
that a long-cherished object is seen to have been 
sought by a tortuous path, and that if words be 
not intended to disguise intentions, Her Majesty’s 
Government have good right to look with suspicion 
upon their demands,” 


But what I am to look at is the condition | 


of the existing treaties. I desire to know 
in what respect this demand departs from 
the substance of the treaty of Kainardji ? 
No doubt the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde) and others have put 
their finger on these very treaties, and 
have said, ‘‘ The mischief lies here, and 
these treaties must be reconstructed.” 
That may be or may not; I am not 
concerned to argue it. Very likely it is 
so, and that reconstruction may be an in- 
cidental advantage of the present war ; 
but of course there was no such question 
as that in the negotiation, and the argu- 
ment tells the other way. No one can 
doubt that, if Russia could have established 
that her demands did not vary from the 
treaties, her case would have been made 
out. Well, the words in the treaty of 
Kainardji are no doubt very few, very sim- 
ple, very general :—‘* The Porte promises 
to protect the Christian religion and its 
churehes.”” And the only argument in 
these papers against the Russian allega- 
tion that its present demand, though more 
explicit and detailed, is substantially iden- 
tical with the terms of the treaty is—first, 
that the treaty is general, while the de- 
mand is precise ; and, secondly, that 
whereas the treaty’mentions the Christian 
religion, the demand relates to the Greek 
Church. But the more general words are, 
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‘* As regards the treaty of Kainardji, it is very 
true that, if taken literally, the rights and privi- 
leges of the Greek religion are not mentioned 
therein in express terms; but protection granted 
to religion and its churches clearly implies, in the 

estimation of every sensible and honest man, that 
| of the rights and privileges of the said churches. 
| From the moment that the Sultan pledged himself 
to us to protect them, he by that very act con- 
ferred upon us the right of watching over the 
manner in which he fulfilled that engagement. 
And, as regards the term ‘ Christian religion,’ 
employed in the article of the treaty, we will not 
do the English Cabinet the injustice to suppose 
that it is desirous of quibbling (subtiliser) on that 
j term. It is very evident that, in stipulating for 
religion and churches in Turkey, the Catholic rite 
being already placed there under another protec- 
tion than our own, there could only be a question 
of the religion and the churches to which we and 
| the subjects of the Sultan our co-religionists be- 
| long.” 





| I, therefore, cannot resist the conclusion, 
| that the Porte ought to have been advised 
| to accept this ultimatum; and that, if so, 
| the war would have been averted or post- 

poned. Perhaps, indeed, that is not de- 

nied. The noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
/seemed to think it enough to say that it 
| would only have been so for a time. I 

reply, that a mere postponement of a war 
| is a clear gain and a great advantage. It is 
| so even in the nation implicated, unless it 

ean be shown that, after postponement, it 
| would enter on the war at an increased dis- 
|advantage. And how can that be main- 
| tained of Turkey ? Is it not the fact that, 

since the last war, or the last danger of 
_war, that empire has greatly increased in 
| military power and ability? Are we not 

loudly told by the friends of Turkey, that 
‘that improvement is rapidly going on ? 
| And still more, might it not have been 
| hoped, though I at least could not confi- 
dently expect it, that had peace been pre- 
| served, Turkey might have well spent the 
| years that are coming in the conciliation 

and consolidation of the affections of her 
}ewn people, especially of her Christian 
| population? I must say, notwithstanding 
'what has been said by my noble Friend 
| (Lord Beaumont), that some eredit must 








the more space they may cover in a ques- | be given to what hae anche these blue 
tion ; and, with regard to the first and to | books ; and that nothing can be more 
the second point, with every desire to find a eminently unsatisfactory than the reports 
satisfactory answer, and, though it is what | there furnished by Lord Stratford of the 
one does not like to do—at such a moment | State of that Christian population. And I 
| should conjecture that, if at this moment 


it may sound unnational—to adopt the | i ‘ E 
enemy’s words, I cannot resist the force of | there is one subject which more than an- 


a few sentences, which I will read, of) other weighs upon the minds of Her Ma- 
Count Nesselrode, in a sort of semi-official | jesty’s Ministers, it is the accounts which 
letter which he wrote to Sir H. Seymour reach us day by day of the Greek insurrec- 
tion in the Turkish provinces. 


(p. 328) :— Moreover, 
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the question whether war was or was not, 
sooner or later, inevitable, does not make 
insignificant the question, whether it was 
just in its origin at the time it was entered 
upon. I am one of those who consider 
that the war of 1793 was not, at the time 
and on the grounds on which we engaged in 
it, a justifiable one. I have no idea that 
it could have been long deferred ; but still 
the question, whether it was then a right 
one, has always been held an important one 
in history. Having ventured to express 
these opinions, I am anxious to add some 
words, to some extent, in qualification of 
them. First, it would be very presump- 
tuous and unbecoming in me to cast any 
strong of sweeping censure either on the 
Government, or on the able man who has 
conducted these negotiations at Constanti- 
nople. I cannot, indeed, resist the opinion, 
that at an important momeut errors of 
judgment were committed, but no one can 
feel more strongly that both here and there 
they were actuated by the mest sincere love 
of justice and the most anxious desire 
of peace. My noble Friend (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) has often told us that he feels, 
as every man ought to feel, the acutest 
pain at the thought of this country being 
involved in war from any cause whatever. 
I also wish distinctly to avow, that these 
opinions have no practical bearing on the 
present or immediate future conduct of this 
country. -Not only now, but for many 
months past, I believe that war has been 
inevitable ; and an inevitable war is a just 
war. For many months past, I conceive 
that Russia, almost by her every step, has 
been putting herself more and more in the 
wrong, and so has altered the whole aspect 
of the question. Still more, after the ap- 


Russia and 


proval, the support, the encouragement, | 


the promises which we have given to Tur- 


key, it would be impossible to desert her | 


now in her hour of extreme peril and need. 
Parliament, indeed, is not responsible for 
this war. By the necessities of our foreign 
system—almost entirely even while Parlia- 
ment is sitting, quite so when it is not— 
the responsibility of a war lies upon the 
executive Government. But Parliament 
is responsible for the execution of the pro- 
mises of the Government, and, therefore, 
would be so for so flagrant a breach of 
faith as the desertion of Turkey now would 
be. War, therefore, must be; and must 
be carried on in the most humane, that is, 


the most vigorous manner. And, no doubt, | 


it is well in many, perhaps in most, points 
of view, that in such a war we should have 
Lord Lyttelton 
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the strong popular feeling which now exists 
on our side. But I hope that no one js 
relying too much on the continuance of 
that popular feeling. No one can tell me 
of any war that was not popular at its out. 
set with the people of this country, and 
the more so now because it is so entire a 
novelty to the present generation. No 
wonder, then, magnificent preparations for 
war delight them. But that same novelty 
and inexperience will very soon have a 
powerful opposite effect, when the people 
begin to feel the burdens of war, of which 
i they now know nothing. I believe, and 
sincerely hope, that the Government intend 
to make the country pay for this war year 
by year, without running into debt. That 
is the only right way; but its effect on 
the popular feeling may easily be antici- 
pated. But, as to the people’s approval of 
this war, what do the bulk of the people 
know about the origin of this war? What 
can they know about it? What they know 
and see is, that there is a big fellow bully. 
ing a little one, and that the little one is 
making a brave fight of it—and they are 
all for the little one. And that is very good 
and right; bnt it has nothing to do with 
the question of the justice of the origin of 
this war. I can only hope that the result 
may be a peace more stable and durable 
than we have lately had—the production 
of some good that may more than counter- 
| balance the certain interruption of good, 
| and creation of evil, that any war whatever 
| must occasion, 
| Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he would not trespass long upon their 
Lordships’ time, but he rose to express the 
| satisfaction with which he had listened to 
| the able and eloquent speech of the noble 
| Earl the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
because, whatever might be their Lord- 
ships’ opinions with regard to the origin of 
the dispute and the manner in which the 
negotiations had been conducted, they were 
all agreed with the noble Lord (Lord Lyt- 
telton), that the prosecution of the war in 
a vigorous manner was the best, the safest, 
| and the most humane policy. The speech 
of the noble Earl held out hopes to the 
/country that Her Majesty’s Government 
were fully alive to that consideration, and 
were amply doing their duty. But he (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) wished to call the 
attention of their Lordships to the fact, that 
| there never before had been an occasion 
when the country sent out an armed expe- 
dition and organised great fleets without a 
| communication upon the subject, or the ob- 
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ject. being made direct from the Crown to tion of the political refugees having been 
the two Houses of Parliament. And such a mooted by Russia. The agents of Russia 
message from the Crown might have been knew well that the great Western Powers, 
made on the present oceasion, and yet need France and England, would not stand idly 
not have communicated. one quarter as by and permit the encroachment upon the 
much in the way of revealing in a direct independence of the Sultan, which, in re- 
form the plans of the Government as was spect of that very point, Russia was at- 
contained in the speech of his noble Friend tempting tomake. True, our naval forces 
(the Earl of Clarendon). The noble Earl did not then arrive in Turkish waters 
had referred to the authority of Mr. Pitt until after that question was settled ; but 
as a precedent. He (the Marquess of that was a case almost exactly similar to 
Clanricarde) would also refer to the au- the present, and there would have been no 
thority of Mr. Pitt, and of those who were | occasion for a ship of war to approach 
his contemporaries; and he found that the Turkish coast now if it had been 
when Mr. Pitt went to war, and when clearly understood from the outset that, 
Mr. Addington, his successor, went to' now as then, the Governments of France 
war, they came down to the Houses of and England were prepared to act in con- 
Parliament and not only made a communi- cert to resist the aggressions of Russia. 
eation, but moved an Address, by which | He would repeat that he had heard with 
the sense of Parliament was expressed on pleasure the speech of his noble Friend 
the expediency of the war. The Address (the Earl] of Clarendon) that night, because 
moved in the year 1803 might be adopted he hoped it would do much to counteract 
almost verbatim at the present crisis,| the bad effects which it was impossible to 
merely changing the word ‘‘ France’’ to conceal from themselves had been produced 
“ Russia ;”’ it expressed a determination in the East by the extraordinary position 
to resist the spirit of encroachment, of in which the combined fleets were placed. 
ambition and aggression, whieh then ac-| We read that the fleets were in the Bos- 
tuated the Government of France. He was phorus. But why? Because they were 
highly gratified at the result of the pre- waiting for an explanation of their in- 
sent debate, on account of the speech it structions. He (the Marquess of Clanri- 
had drawn forth from the Treasury bench; ecarde) had no right to ask what those in- 
though, undoubtedly, it would have been structions had been, or what they were to 
still more gratifying if they had had that be. But he held that it was a most unfor- 
speech from the noble Earl the First Lord tunate thing that the Admirals should have 
of the Treasury—-beeause it was impossible been instructed to put forth a threat which 
not to have noticed the discrepancy of tone they could not fulfil, and which turned out 
which had been evident in the speeches of to be a mere idle boastful menace. Captain 
different members of the Government at Drummond was sent in the frigate etri- 
different times on this important subject. | bution to Sebastopol, and well had he exe- 
Having said this much, he would not go | cuted his commission. Would that courage 
back to the blue books, or again repeat and determination similar to that of Cap- 
his opinion further than to declare that tain Drummond had been exhibited in the 
nothing had been advanced in these dis-! counsels of the allies of the Sultan a 
eussions which proved that this war might | vear ago. Captain Drummond was sent to 
not have been avoided. A new question | Sebastopol to intimate that the combined 
had now sprung up of a very embarrassing | fleets would not allow the Russian fleet 
nature, which reminded him of the manner any longer to assail the Turkish coasts 
in which the pretensions of Russia were or interfere with Turkish vessels in the 
checked on former occasions by the firm) Black Sea. Had we carried that threat 
and decided attitude that had been then into execution? [le might be told that pro- 
taken; he alluded to the claims of Russia fessional reasons had prevented its being 
upon Turkey in reference to political refu- | done. No doubt they had; but it was a 
gees. This had been a question in the most unfortunate thing, indeed, that we 
Cabinet of Russia for many years, and | should have held out that threat, and that 
he remembered that, in a debate which | the nations of the East, susceptible as they 
took place in their Lordships’ House in| were known to be, should see our fleet re- 
1850, the noble Earl now the First Lord | tire, and the Russian ships come out from 
of the Treasury, sneered at the appearance | Sebastopol, and, at no great distance from 
of the British fleet at that time in the| the fleet, bombard the fort of Shefkatil, 
Levant, in consequence of this very ques- | the eastern coast of the Black Sea. He 
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hoped, therefore, that the speech of his 
noble Friend the Foreign Secretary would 
go forth to the East without delay, for 


every minute lost was of the greatest im- | 


portance there. He believed that prompt 
action on the part of the combined squa- 
drons would be worth more than an army of 
20,000 men on the shores of the Caucasus 
for if once the fleet showed that England 
and France were really opposed to the pre- 
tensions of Russia, the whole population 
of that and the adjacent countries would 
join the standard of the Sultan. Ile would 
appeal to the noble Lord (Lord Beaumont) 
not to press his Resolutions to a division, on 
the ground that such a proceeding would 
be unusual and unwise after the satisfae- 
tory declarations of his noble Friend the 
Foreign Secretary. 


{LORDS} 
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| France. In Turkey, the population of the 
capital actually broke into open insurree. 
tion, from discontent with their Govern. 
ment not taking a sufficiently energetic 
|tone. The same accusations were made 
|against the Government of France as 
against that of England; that Government 
being- accused of being dragged in the 
wake of England for a cause which did 
not interest France ; while in this country 
it was said that our only acts of vigour 
were the consequence of the spirited action 
of the French; so that they had the Oppo- 
| sitions bringing against two Governments, 
| which, he believed, had in an unexampled 
| manner acted together in perfect confidence 

for a disinterested object, the same accusa- 

tions—-accusations so incompatible that they 
| could be mathematically shown to be impos- 





Eart GRANVILLE said, that no apo-| sible. The noble Marquess (the Marquess 
logy was necessary on the part of the! of Clanricarde) had stated his case as if 
noble Lord (Lord Beaumont) for having | the Government were going to war without 
again brought forward the present ques- | making any communication to Parliament 
tion ; for his noble Friend the Secretary of | upon the subject. But that was not the 
State for Foreign Affairs (the Earl of Cla-| fact, and he held that it was a matter 
rendon) had a few nights ago expressed a | entirely for Government to decide when it 
strong wish, on the part of Her Majesty’s | was proper to make a declaration of war. 
Government, that the discussion upon this | THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
subject should be of the most ample kind; | had said nothing about a declaration of 
and he thought his noble Friend had had} war. He had spoken merely of the expe- 
that wish granted, and that, by the grant- | dition which had just been sent out. 
ing of that wish, it was shown that the | Ear, GRANVILLE was not aware that 
more the blue books had been ‘‘ pottered | it was customary for communications to be 
over’’ and the question discussed, either in | made to Parliament every time that troops 
that or the other House of Parliament, the | were sent to the colonies, and the troops 
stronger and the more general had the | which had recently embarked had gone to 
opinion become of the wisdom, and saga- | Malta. As to the reflections which had 
city, and ability with which his noble | to-night been made upon the combined 
Friend had conducted these most difficult squadrons employed in the Bosphorus, he 
negotiations. The question had resolved was sure the noble Marquess would, upon 
itself into two accusations against the Go- consideration, perceive that he was not 
vernment—the first, made with singular | justified in the statement he had put forth. 
ability by a noble Earl (Lord Grey) was, | There had been no squabble respecting the 
that they had been too inclined to go to war, | Admirals refusing to do a service they 
and that the reasons they had adopted for | were called upon to perform. No want of 
going to war were not good reasons. He’ spirit had been displayed on their part. 
need not argue now whether this opinion | They were perfectly prepared to do what 
was well or ill founded, for the utter-| they were required to do; but, influenced 
ance of this opinion had not met with | by nautical considerations (and all profes- 
any response either in the country or) sional authorities in the country agreed 
in their Lordships’ House. As to the | with them), they thought it better to take 
other charge, it was satisfactory to know | possession of the Black Sea, by moving war 
that it was the very identical charge which | steamers from place to place, than by ex- 
every Opposition in almost every country | posing the men-of-war to be knocked about, 
in Europe concerned in this great question or keeping them in the very position where, 
had made on their Governments—namely, | to use the-expression of one of the gal- 
that they had shown weakness and vacil- | lant officers employed, Russia most wished 
lation. Every post confirmed the unpopu- | them to be for the next two or three months. 

larity of Count Nesselrode for the course | With regard to the Motion before the House, 
he had pursued towards England and | he (Earl Granville) did not know what was 
The Marquess of Clanricarde | 
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meant by it. It was either a vote of want 
of confidence (and after the declarations 
that had been made by his noble Friend 
the Foreign Secretary the House would 
unanimously reject it), or else it was a vote 
of confidence; but the Government did not 
want a vote of confidence. He considered 
the course pursued to be very remarkable. 
If a vote of want of confidence had been 
carried, or nearly carried, against the Go- 
yernment, the necessity for such a Motion 
as the present might, perhaps, have then 
arisen ; but the contrary was the case, for 
it was a most remarkable fact, that in 
neither House of Parliament had the 
slightest attempt been made to convey a 
real censure on the Government. And 
even if the noble Lord had meant it in a 
favourable sense, and the Government had 
accepted it, he was sure the effect would 
be bad, not only in this country, but 
throughout ali Europe. There was one 
other point to which he wished to advert. 
His noble Friend who had introduced the 
discussion had talked of a diserepaney 


between the language which had been held 


by members of the Government in that 
House, who had strongly expressed their 
opinions as to the desirability of peace and 
the horrors of war, and the language 
which had been held by other members of 
the Government in the other House, who 
had made a patriotic appeal to the country 
to carry on hostilities in the spirit which 
became Englishmen. He (Earl Granville) 


as a very humble member of the Govern- | 


ment, protested against such being the 
ease. Even at the present time he felt 


no enthusiasm at the approach of war. | 


He had remarked that the noble Marquess 
himself had carefully guarded himself 


against the possibility of its being supposed | 
that he was anxious for hostilities, although | 


his noble Friend, with whom the discussion 
had originated, had hardly spoken in so 
temperate a tone. But he (Earl Granville) 
believed that there was not one Member of 
that House who would not be prepared to 
express his conviction that war was a fright- 
ful calamity, that it was pregnant with 
evil and destructive of much good ; but 
was it to be asserted on that account that 


the war, when once it was undertaken, | 


ought not to be carried on with becoming 
vigour and energy. His noble Friend had 
quoted from a despatch of Count Pozzo di 
Borgo. 
that paper, and, speaking from memory, it 


seemed to him that that despateh only | 
served to prove the wisdom of the comme | 


{Fep. 24, 1854} 


He also (Earl Granville) had read | 
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| which had been pursued by Her Majesty’s 
| Government. But he remembered another 
‘despatch written by Count Pozzo di Borgo 
| six months later, and to which he would for 
/a moment direct their Lordships’ attention. 
In that latter document the writer stated 
his reasons why England could not, in his 
opinion, go to war on the Eastern question. 
He said that England could never succeed 
in combining with her the other European 
_Powers—that her internal state was such 
|as would prevent her from going to war— 
| that her commerce was in a most desperate 
_condition—that a Roman Catholic insurree- 
_tion was on the point of breaking out in 
'Ireland—that the revenue of this country 
was diminishing from year to year—that 
we were suffering from a scarcity of food 
—that the people were clamorous for a 
repeal of the corn laws, which the aristo- 
cracy would not grant. Now these state- 
ments were, to a great extent, true in the 
'year 1526, when they were made. But 
what was the state of England at present? 
In consequence of the legislative measures 
which had been passed of late years, and 
which had been supported by every mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
which were approved of by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Clanricarde), 
though not, he believed, by the noble Lord 
the Mover of the Resolutions (Lord Beau- 
mont), the greatest prosperity, both as re- 
gards trade and commerce, was enjoyed by 
this country. Her commerce and her ma- 
nufactures were flourishing ; her revenue, 
instead of declining from quarter to quarter, 
was increasing from quarter to quarter, 
and the increase in the last quarter had 
amounted to 3,000,000/.; and instead of 
the people of Ireland being in a state of 
insurrection, the most gratifying accounts 
were received of their hurrying to the Bri- 
tish standard in a manner most ereditable 
to that brave nation. He agreed with the 
noble Lord near him (Lord Lyttelton) that 
for the sake of a permanent peace, and of 
a satisfactory settlement, not only of this, 
but of other questions, it was necessary 
that the whole force of this country should 
be put forward the moment it engaged in 
war. He hoped that policy would be pur- 
sued, and he, for one, could not have the 
slightest doubt of its success. There had 
been idle discussions carried on for the 
| purpose of deciding whether the progress 
of science, as‘applied to war of late years, 
‘had been as great as the progress of science 
in the arts of peace. Whatever might be 
the judgment at which people might arrive 
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upon that point, it was quite clear that 
nearly all those modern inventions which 
had been so useful in peace could be ap- 
plied to the purposes of war; and he could 
not believe that this country, which pos- 
sessed within itself so vast a quantity of 
the raw material which supplied the moy- 
ing power of steam, which was almost un- 
known in the rest of Europe, and which 
had been so extensively employed in our 
navigation, in our inland locomotion, and 
in every species of machinery—he could 
not believe that this country could fail in 
the most effective and formidable applica- 
tion of modern scientific discoveries to the 
operations of war. He felt persuaded that 
the freedom of our commerce, and the great 
extension of our trade, in recent times had 
not unnerved the people of the United 
Kingdom. . He believed, on the contrary, 
that the expansion of our commercial enter- 
prise, and that perfeet freedom of thought 
and action which we enjoyed, would indefi- 
nitely extend our material resources. All 


that Her Majesty’s Government asked at 
present from their Lordships was, a ecenti- 
nuance of that confidence which had been 
placed in them on a preceding evening. 
They felt that they had undertaken a great 
responsibility ; but it was a responsibility 


from which they would not retreat. [le 
thought he could answer for the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government, that sup- 
ported as he would be by his colleagues, 
he would do his duty, while he took as his 
guiding rule of conduct that principle which 
has been laid down as the only proper basis 
of English policy by the illustrious Canning 
end by Sir James Macintosh—the principle 
of respect for the faith of treaties—respect 
for the independence of nations—respect 
for that territorial arrangement of Europe 
which was known as the balance of power— 
and though last, not least, respect for the 
honour and interest of England. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
explained that he did not mean to cast 
the slightest imputation on the gallant 
officers commanding the fleets in the 
Black Sea; he had merely said they 
were detained in the Bosphorus for ex- 
planation of their instructions. He knew, 
if they were told to go out and fight the 
Russians, they would make short work of 
them. 

Eart GRANVILLE would not argue 
the point. The Queen’s Speech had in- 
formed the House that warlike preparations 
were being made, the present destination 
of the troops was known, and when the 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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proper time arrived further information 
would be given. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, he believed 
that was the first time in the history of this 
country in which some communication had 
not been made to Parliament by the Minis- 
try of such portentous proceedings as those 
in which Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment had become engaged. He would, 
however, assure his noble Friend that he 
was not one who blamed the Government 
for their endeavours to procure peace, but 
rather because their endeavours to obtain 
it had, judging from the result, been un- 
successful and misdirected. He could not 
help thinking that if they had pursued a 
more vigorous policy at the commencement 
of these proceedings a different result might 
have been arrived at. Without entering 
into any examination of the blue books, he 
would remind their Lordships that some 
sort of insinuation had been now and then 
thrown out, either in that or the other 
House of Parliament, that at the com- 
mencement, when the Russian Ambassador 
appeared at Constantinople, there was not 
quite a sufficient degree of prudence exer- 
cised by the gentleman who filled the office 
of Chargé d’Affaires of this country at 
Constantinople. Prince Menchikoff arrived 
at Constantinople about the 7th of Mareh. 
In consequence of his arrival, and, at the 
instance of the Grand Vizier, Colonel Rose 
sent to the fleets to go to Vourla Bay. The 
result of that being known at the Russian 
Legation produced a total change in the 
character and conduct of Prince Menehi- 
koff, who before that had behaved in a 
most insulting manner to the Porte; but 
the change on the part of the Russian Le- 
gation was so marked as to produce an 
impression upon some of the Ministers of 
the Sultan that it was not their intention 
to act in any other than a friendly manner. 
What happened, however, when it became 
known that the order to the fleet had been 
countermanded ? Then came back the in- 
sulting tone, the menace, and the frown. 
The charge to which he thought the Go- 
vernment was obnoxious was, that they had 
failed in energy, not at the termination, 
but at the commencement of the negotia- 
tions, With respect to the particular Mo- 
tion before the House, he confessed that 
he entertained, to a certain degree, the 
objection which had been offered to it by 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and upon that account he 
proposed to move an Amendment to the 
latter part of the Resolution. He agreed 
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with the Government that it would not be 
expedient to point in detail to the particu- 
lars at which they might think it desirable 
to arrive; but he did not admit that they 
should conceal from Parliament what were 
the objects which they proposed to them- 
selves in allowing the country to be drawn 
into a war. Ile wanted to know what we 
were going to war for, and he wished to 
warn the Government against their suffer- 
ing to be infused into the minds of foreign 


Copper Coinage 
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the duration of the war, and to teach them 
that they must not repine at the sacrifice 
of pleasure or of life, but that the greater 
the early sacrifice, the more sure would be 
the speedy and successful termination to 
the war. 

Lorp BEAUMONT, in reply, said, that 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had, on this occasion, made 
a speech of quite an unusual character. 
_ Presuming him to speak the sentiments of 





nations suspicions of what the objects of | the Cabinet, he (Lord Beaumont) had ob- 
England were. He was far more afraid | tained from that Cabinet an assurance 
of the wiles of Russia than of her power; | equivalent entirely to that which was pro- 
and he wished it to be stated as the opinion | posed to be obtained by the Motion; for if 
of one individual member of their Lord- | he understood the noble Earl at all, he 
ships’ House what the object ought to be | agreed that effectual means must be taken 
for which we were going to war. The | to repel the aggression of Russia—that 
common law of Europe declared that no | the power of this country should be ex- 
State should be allowed to encroach upon | erted to place the relations of the Sublime 
the territories of a neighbour. It was that | Porte and the rest of Europe on a founda- 
common law which protected the weak ‘tion calculated to secure a durable peace. 
from the strong; it was that common law | The noble Earl stated more. He stated 
which had been invaded by the Emperor of | that affairs were really advancing to that 
Russia, and it was that invasion of the | end, and that an agreement was now being 


eommon law of Europe which he thought 
it desirable that that House should mark 
with its reprobation. When they were 
about to engage in war, they should de- 
clare what was the cause which justified 
that war, and he should propose to substi- 
tute for the end of the Resolution words in 
which it would be impossible to suggest 
even the trace of any selfish motive upon 
the part of England. The Amendment 
which he proposed was as follows :— 
“That it is, therefore, the opinion of the House 
that the time has arrived when immediate and 
effectual steps ought to be taken to vindicate the 
public law of Europe by repelling the unprovoked 
aggression of Russia upon the territory of the 
Sultan, and to obtain a durable and secure peace.” 
The duty of England was a great one. 
He hoped that, single-handed, England 
could contend with all the nations of the 
earth. Her Navy ought to be able to cope 
with all the navies of the world, and, com- 
bined with France, she ought to be able to 
crush them all. But, when he saw that 
the other Powers were combined with 
England, and were acting with her with 
a cordiality which, perhaps, was not to 
have been expected, he could entertain no 
doubt about the conclusion of the war. It 
must be conducted, however, upon a great 
scale; they must make no little war; they 
must task the energies of this country to 
the utmost. It was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to make the people understand 
what was the character and what might be 
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| entered into with the Porte and France 
| which had for its object the supporting of 
| the dignity and integrity of the Ottoman 
empire. He could not in such cireum- 
stances press his Motion, and he, there- 
| fore, begged leave to withdraw it. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM objected to the 
withdrawal of the Motion, as he wished his 
Amendment to be put. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
the Motion could not be withdrawn, if any 
one of their Lordships objected to the with- 
drawal, 

After a short discussion, 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, he would 
not press his Amendment. 

Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 24, 1854. 


Minutes] Pusuic Bruxrs.—1° Bribery, ce. ; 
Controverted Elections, &ec.; Colonial Clergy 
Disabilities. 
2° Towns Improvement (Ireland) ; 
ment of Towns (Ireland). 


Improve- 


COPPER COINAGE FOR THE COLONIES. 

Mr. THORNELY said, the hon. Secre- 
tary to the Treasury having stated on a 
previous evening that a contract had been 
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entered into with a house in Birmingham | 
for the supply of coin for this country and 
Ireland, he (Mr. Thornely) wished to ask 
the hon. Secretary whether the Govern- 
ment had taken into consideration the ne- | 
cessity of supplying copper coin to the 
Colonies, and especially to the colony of 
Australia? He (Mr. Thornely) had that 
morning received information that so great 
was the scarcity of copper coin in Austra- 
lia, and so little experienced were the 
people in preparing a supply of it, that 
they had to obtain supplies from the con- | 
tinent of Europe and from America. He 
wished to ask whether the Goyernment had | 
taken any measures to supply the Colonies | 
of this country, and especially the colony | 
of Australia, with copper coin ? 

Mr. WILSON said, the contract to 
which the hon. Member alluded was en- | 
tered into, not only for the purpose of 
meeting the requirements of Ireland, Scot- | 
land, and this country, but also of our) 
Colonies, and more particularly North 
America and Australia. Of the 500 tons 
of copper coin only 19,0007. had as yet | 
been issued; but he had the pleasure to state | 
that the daily delivery now amounted to | 
80,000 pieces, so that, the wants of Ireland 
having been relieved, he had no doubt that 
the Master of the Mint being aware of the | 
pressure in Australia, to which the hon. 
Member had so properly called the atten- | 
tion of the House, would take measures to | 
see it speedily relieved. 


SEIZURE OF GUNPOWDER. 

Mr. OTWAY said, ne wished to call the 
attention of the hon. Secretary to the 
Treasury to the following paragraph which | 
appeared in that day’s Zimes :— | 


“ The publie will rejoice to hear that, under the | 


operation of the order which recently appeared, a 
quantity of gunpowder, intended for exportation | 
and for delivery to the enemies of England, has | 
been seized. Two large operations of this kind 
have been happily disconcerted, and it is hoped | 
that many others will meet with the same fate. | 
This result has been obtained by an anonymous | 
communication made to the authorities, and, | 
although we are no friends to anonymous commv- | 
nications in most instances, stil!, when the lives of | 
our gallant soldiers and sailors are at stake, we | 
cannot afford to be over sensitive.” 


He wished to know whether there would 
be any objection to state to the House the | 
names of those traders whose gunpowder | 
and munitions of war had been seized un- | 
der the recent proclamation ? | 
Mr. J. WILSON said, in answer to aa 


Mr. Thornely 
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question, he must inform the hon. Gentle. 
man that that was a matter which came 
entirely under the supervision of the Trea- 
sury ; and he had to state to the House all 
that he knew of the steps which they had 
taken to carry out the present Order in Coun. 
cil. The fact was, that the day after the 
proclamation appeared the authorities at 
the Treasury had an intimation from cer- 
tain persons that led them to suppose that a 
large quantity of gunpowder was abont to 
be shipped to Syra, for the use of the 
Greek insurgents, and that a portion of it 
was intended for employment by Russia, 
The gunpowder was stopped, as well as 
other munitions which had also been pre- 
pared for the same market. He should 
not feel justified in stating the names of 
the persons who had been engaged in 
these transactions, because it did not at 
all follow that the persons who were en- 
gaged in shipping the gunpowder for Syra 
were informed of the quarter for which 
it was destined; and as the Treasury 
proceeded on information which was in a 
great measure confidential, he did not 
think he should be justified in stating more 
than the general circumstance. The au- 
thorities at the Treasury were quite aware 
of the great difficulty with which they were 
surrounded in attempting to stop this illicit 


|trade. The means to which they had re- 


sorted, and which might prove of some 
importance, was, that they had caused an 
account to be made out of the quantity of 
gunpowder that each market had been 
usually supplied with, monthly, for the last 


'two or three years; and whenever they 


now found that an unusual supply was 
about to be shipped to any country, they 
should probably feel themselves justified, 
unless the cireumstance was fully and 
satisfactorily explained, in stopping the 
shipment of such unusual quantity. Of 
course, the authorities at the Treasury 
were very much in the hands of the pub- 
lic. They had received very considerable 
assistance by confidential communications 
made to the several departments, and they 
should be much obliged to any person who 


would aid them in carrying out the object * 


they had in view. 


TRANSPORT OF CAVALRY HORSES, 

Generan WYNDHAM said, he wished 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty or 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War, why the horses of the cavalry and 
horse artillery are to be embarked in sail- 
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ing transports, at the risk of a protracted | but, after having considered the subject, 
sea voyage, and whether any good and | we came to the conclusion that the diffi- 
substantial reasons exist to prevent their | culties were so great that it would not be 
accommodation on board of steam-vessels ? wise to incur them; and I think my hon. 
Sir ea enemy ea oF in ee" and ae see will consider that that 
swer to the question put by my hon. and was the wisest decision we could come to. 
gallant Friend, I shall be most happy to 
state, as shortly as I can, the reasons SOLDIERS’ WIVES AND CHILDREN. 
which decided the Government to employ} Mr. MACARTNEY said, he begged to 
sailing ships instead of steam-vessels for | ask the right hon. Secretary at War, whe- 
rst ee pt of horses — ve per? | ther it is intended to provide temporary 
on ae o aan a my te and | accommodation and support for the wives 
ga lant * ss will lea a a rm ee mH pray of GRY ua proceeding to 
clusion that the course adopte y ter /the seat of war, who have not been pro- 
Majesty’s Government is right. All the vided with a passage on board the rh 
experience that we have hitherto had in ports; and, in case of their being unable 
peg J forees aig a > for | to support themselves and families during 
nm distances ; ww or short errr - absence » Mn ragy xe pier ae 
ie horses may safely remain on deck there is no other mode of proceedin 
without any danger. But on embarking than by being passed to their Laven oat 
ro dhe agent Panilant, Feicod will wee ae and becoming inmates of the work- 
‘ ‘ j ouse ? 
to the same conclusion that I have—that; Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, my 
it would be extremely detrimental, if not | attention has been called to this subject by 
dangerous, to the horses if they should re- | several Gentlemen; and I should, in the 
main on eset. so long a a. gt If first place, wish the House to understand 
it were considered requisite to put them the system upon which the removal of 
under hatches, it would be absoiutely ne- | troops is usually conducted, and the ar- 
cessary to Se elie aa ae of rangements that are made with regard to 
tonnage that wou e required, ou the wives of soldiers. Usually, when a 
would require a space equal to ten tons; regiment is ordered on foreign cnvind, six 
and I think, when the House considers the women are allowed to go for every 100 
vast space oeenpied in the hull of each} men. Of course, this being the usual 
steam ship by the machinery, the quantity | case, there would be no greater amount of 
of coal which it would be necessary to! separation between soldiers and their wives 
carry for so long a voyage, and the quantity | than is usual when a regiment goes, in 
of water and of provender for each horse, | ordinary times, to any of our Colonies, 
the difficulty of the operation will be seen to | But it was thought necessary, as those 
be insuperable. For the conveyance of the troops were going on foreign service, to 
pen ie amounting to about 11,000, I think | diminish to some extent the proportion of 
ay etlbe five G0 Wi"Sikiooth bu-MAd| them 'T ehene. sae: meenegunnas ee 
way from hence to Malta in the course of humane one, from what I understand from 
the next fortnight. The consumption of | officers who have had great experience in 
coal for such an operation will be no less | foreign service ; for when I asked one of 
than 6,000 tons hy eben “rt y ome: 'them how the wives and children of sol- 
you are to provide 15, tons of steam diers on foreign service were provided for 
transport—each horse requiring, as I have|he said the Coenen usually Followed the 
said, ten tons—it would be necessary that regiments on foot, and were occasionally 
we should have a collier in attendance on! given “a lift” on the carts or baggage 
each steamer. Besides the tonnage for the | waggons; but with respect to the children, 
re of the horses, ~ ype tie he used this remarkable expression—** Be- 
0 supply an extra tonnage for coals. fore long they disappeared,’’—meaning, 
do speak of the expense, which would be | without doubt, that the hardships to which 
Sew arith My right — hg at the ro. a or ET °° eran the chil- 
0 e War Department has given; dren die. It clear erefore, 1s not @ 
the most careful attention to the subject | humane proceeding to encourage the num- 
which he could bestow ; we were most de-! ber of children to be taken out with troops 
meres that the horses, as well as the in-| going on foreign service. Under these cir- 
antry, should be conveyed by steamers ; | cumstances the Horse Guards decided that, 
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instead of sending six women out for each 
100 men, four only should be allowed to 
go. The difference, therefore, between 
the four and the six—that is, the two 
women that otherwise would have gone as 
a matter of course—are placed in a posi- 
tion of considerable hardship. I have 
written to the depéts of all the regiments 
that are going abroad to inquire into the 
circumstances of each particular case, to 
know what is the best course to adopt with 
respect to them. At present, under the 
existing regulations, the wives of soldiers 
who do not accompany their husbands will 
be removed to their own homes at the 
public expense, where they will be taken 
eare of by any friends they may have; or, 
in case they have no friends or relations, 
they will have reeourse to parochial relief. 
But I would just make this observation, 
that if you encourage—by giving perma- 
nent provision to the wives of soldiers 
going abroad—the habit of marriage in 
the Army, you increase the evil to which 
you wish to put an end. I think, under 
these circumstances, the Government would 
not be justified in making any arrangement 
to give provision from the public purse to 
the wives of soldiers who are sent abroad. 


You will recollect that the non-permission | 
to soldiers to marry above a certain pro- | 


portion was a great hardship when soldiers 
were enlisted for life; but it is exceedingly | 
diminished in cases where a man of only 
eighteen or nineteen enlists for the short | 
term of ten years. I have, however, taken 
measures to ascertain what are the circum. | 
stances of the women that have been left | 


behind. Those who under ordinary cir- | 


eumstanees would naturally remain behind 
will be sent home in the usual manner to 
their friends, unless they have work or oc- | 
cupation in the places where they are 
located. With regard to those who had | 
been originally intended to go abroad with 
their husbands, but who are now to remain | 
behind in consequence of the new regula- 
tion, I think their cases are special; and I 
have for the present ordered that half- 
rations shall be supplied to them; and, in 
the meantime, I shall inquire into the cir- 
cumstanees, and deal with them in the 
best manner that I can. 

CotoneL KNOX said, he would offer as 
a suggestion, that the barracks at St. 
John’s Wood, now emptied by the troops 
lately quartered there going abroad, might 
be made a place of temporary accommoda- 
tion for the wives and children of the sol- 
diers ordered on foreign service. 
Mr. S. Herbert 
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REMOVAL OF IRISH PAUPERS, 

On the question that the House go into 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. MAGUIRE rose, and begged to 
claim the attention of the House for a short 
time on a matter which he conceived to be 
really worthy of attention. The object he 
had in placing his notice on the paper was 
to draw the attention of the House to the 
harsh and unjust operation of the law for 
the removal of Irish poor from this coun- 
try to Ireland. He was also anxious to 
place before the House some instances 
which would prove that a sufficiently harsh 
and stringent provision of the existing law 
was overstepped and exceeded by the inte- 
rest or the zeal of those who were en- 
trusted with the administration of the law 
in this country. He was most anxious to 
‘claim the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board to the statement he was about to 
make, because his (Mr. Maguire’s) object 
was to place such a statement before the 
House as might induce the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to consider the case of Ireland se- 
riously, and induce him and his colleagues 
to consider the necessity, on the occasion 
of the second reading of his Bill—of which 
he (Mr. Maguire) begged to say he warmly 
approved—of making a statement to the 
House to effect that Ireland should not be 
excluded from the humane and salutary 
provisions of the Bill. The main object 
of that Bill was to give the poor man the 
right to relief in whatever parish he might 
find himself destitute at the time of asking 
for that relief. That he should have a 
right to that relief, and have no fear, as at 
| present, that on applying for relief he will 

_be removed to whatever locality he may 
| be considered chargeable upon. He (Mr. 
| Maguire) regretted the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Poor Law Board 
| did not take more into his consideration, 
| and state more strongly, the case of Ireland. 
But, in the first place, how stood the law 
in the ease of the Irish poor? By the 
8 & 9 Vict. c. 117, it was provided, that 


—“ If any person born in Ireland or Scotland, 
and not settled in England, became chargeable in 
England, by reason of relief given to him or her, 
or their children, such persons and such children 
were liable to be removed to their own coun- 
try.” 





| 


But that law was altered by the 10 & 11 
Vict. c. 33, wherein it was provided, that 


—‘ Any relieving officer, poor-law guardian, or 
parish overseer, might take before any two jus- 
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tices, without warrant or summons, any person 
who became chargeable to the parish, or whom 
he believed was liable to be removed from this 
country.” 


Now see the operation of that. A poor 
man, who might have resided for twenty 
years in this country, and who had not 
established the necessary settlement, which 
would be a bar to his removal, would be lia- 
ble, on obtaining parochial relief, to prompt 
removal as coming within the meshes of the 
law. He was removed; and though he 
might have spent all his life in this country, 
he was flung, notwithstanding, on the most 
convenient part of the Irish shore by the 
party who held the contract for his removal, 
with every prospect of being henceforth a 
helpless and destitute pauper. The law 
provided, that the poor to be removed were 
to be brought to the port nearest the locality 
of their birth. However, the ports of Wex- 
ford, Waterford, Cork, and Limerick, were 
the only ones named. Limerick, from its 
inconvenient situation, did not enjoy so 
many of the advantages resulting from that 
state of the law as the other ports; but 
even when landed at either of the other 
ports, it often happened that the unfortu- 
nate pauper was 100 or 150 miles from the 
locality of his birth, which distance he had 
to trudge with heart worn out by misery, 
and broken down by fatigue and privation. 
The moment the unfortunate pauper entered 
the workhouse of that distant locality, he 
left all hope behind him, and misery and 
despair might be said to be bis portion for 
the remainder of his days. He could cite 
many instances of the hardships which the 
poor people of Ireland had suffered from 
this state of things. Some time since, in 
1849, an inquiry was instituted by the Poor 
Law Commissioners, who sent an inspector 
to inquire into the case of a woman named 
Murray, whose husband had been a resident 
in this country thirty-nine years, and her- 
self a resident twenty-one years, the last 
eight years of which she lived in the parish 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. The husband 
died, and left her with a child of abont six- 
teen years of age, who was born in London. 
They got relief for about thirteen wecks, 
and were then shipped to Ireland against 
their will. Evidence in the case was taken 
upon oath, and he (Mr. Maguire) went to 
the establishment, a papier-maché ware- 
house near the Strand, where the husband 
had been employed, and found that he had 
been for fifteen years in the employment, 
and also that he was of unexceptionable 
character and conduct. The Cork Board 
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of Guardians were enduring at this very 
moment, not 100 but over 200, cases of a 
similar nature, cases that they were not 
legally bound to administer relief in, and 
all because they had no idea of entering 
into a contest in the matter with the Poor 
Law Commissioners. He (Mr. Maguire) 
could tell those who were just now seeking 
the means to uphold the honour of England, 
that this was the time for them to soothe 
the feelings of the Irish people, and to prove 
to them that they recognised their equality, 
as well as solicited them to share in the 
toils and the chances of the approaching 
conflict. But he had several other cases to 
give to the House. On the 21st Septem- 
ber, a woman named Condon went before 
the Cork bench. She had been fourteen 
years a resident in the parish of Maryle- 
bone. Her husband, who had always pre- 
viously maintained the family, found it 
difficult to obtain work. He left his family 
to seek employment. The poor woman 
applied for, and obtained, parochial relief. 
But she was quickly shipped to Cork; and 
one of the constables of that city found 
the unfortunate woman and her four chil- 
dren wandering about the streets of Cork 
at night, having neither food nor shelter 
beneath which to rest their wearied limbs. 
The next case was one that came before 
him (Mr. Maguire) when he filled the office 
of mayor of Cork. A woman, who had 
resided sixteen years in Westminster, was 
deserted by her husband. She was ad- 
vised by her friends to seek parish relief, 
in order to render her husband legally re- 
sponsible. She did so, and was imme- 
diately shipped to Cork. The poor woman 
was most anxious to get back to West- 
minster; and he (Mr. Maguire) asked her 
if she had ever applied for relief before, 
to which she replied, ‘*‘ She never did, as 
she always worked hard for a livelihood.” 
Now that certainly was doing more than 
putting the law in force; it was outraging 
the law, harsh and stringent as that law 
was of itself. A third case was that of a 
poor girl only sixteen years old, who, hav- 
ing lost halt-a-crown, with which her sister 
had sent her out, she became afraid to go 
home, and applied for relief. She obtained 
it, and was shipped to Cork on the 6th of 
February. Now, hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland knew the inconvenience and dis- 
comfort of crossing the sea to Holyhead— 
a matter of five or six hours ; yet here was 
this wretched girl put on the deck of a 
steamer, against her will, clothed in a very 
light dress, with no head-covering what- 
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ever. She implored to be permitted to go 
back to her sister, or to let her see her 
sister; but no, the officials knew their 
duty too well, and she was shipped to Cork, 
her sister being even ignorant of whrat had 
become of her. The next case was that 
of a woman who had been twenty years in 
England, and who was brought before the 
Cork bench on the 15th instant. She 
stated her husband had got out of employ- 
ment for a short time, and she had been 
obliged to go into the workhouse to be 
confined. The workhouse authorities 
threatened to send her to Ireland. She 
supplicated them to leave her for a few 
days, at the end of which her husband, 
she said, would provide for her. But she, 
with her four children, all born in England, 
were sent to Ireland. The comment of 
the poor creature on the law was this :— 


‘*T have lived the last ten years in Lambeth ; 
all my children were born there ; and it is a cruel 
thing to send a wife and children away from their 


provider, as it may be the means of parting us for | 


ever,” 


The remark of the Cork magistrate was, | 


** If this woman were English, and twenty 
years amongst us, we would have no power 


whatever to send her away.’’ Now, he! 
(Mr. Maguire) asserted it was unjust to 


have one law for a rich and powerful coun- 
try, and another for a weak and poor one. 
The clerk of the poor-law guardians at 
Cork, writing to him the other day, in- 


formed him that an old woman born in| 
Jersey, and who knew nothing about Ire- | 
land, was shipped to Cork, and was in the | 
Cork workhouse at present, having strayed | 
from Jersey into England. Then there, 


was also a blind boy, who had been born 
in Jersey, and having strayed into Ply- 
mouth, was got rid of by the officials there, 
and was at present an inmate of the blind 
asylum at Cork. A woman named Ellen 
Connor, aged twenty-one, and eight years 
a resident in London, went into St. Luke’s 
Hospital. After three months she applied 
for her discharge, which was refused, and 
she was shipped for Cork, to the total ig- 
norance of her husband. Then again there 
was the case of a child seven years of age, 
born in London, but being of Irish extrac- 
tion, she was shipped to that country, 
though she knew no person there, nor had 
she a single friend. There was also the 
ease of Catherine Hogan, of Whitechapel, 
aged seventeen, born in London. Her 
father was also born in London, and died 
in America. She became ill and went to 
Mr. Maguire 
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!an hospital. After some time she applied 
for her discharge, was refused, was forcibly 
put into a van, and subsequently shipped 
for Ireland, because she was of Irish ex- 
traction. Bridget M‘Carthy, who resided 
thirty-three years in London, and had four 
children born there ;—she was kept four 
days in St. Clement’s, and then forcibly 
sent to Cork in May last. Mary Mahoney, 
six years in London, three children born 
here, was sent over from Westminster 
without the knowledge of her husband, 
But the worst case was that of a family of 
the name of Cotter, the father aged sixty, 
the mother fifty, with two children, one of 
ten and the other of five years. Cotter 
lived in England forty-six years, the nine 
last of which he spent in Liverpool. They 
,all became afflicted with fever, applied for 
| parochial relief, and obtained it. They 

_were kept in the workhouse until barely 

recovered, and were then shipped over to 

become an additivnal burden on the rate- 
payers of Cork. Anne Harriss, a resident 
of St. Pancras for seven years, applied for 
relief, her husband having gone into the 

Middlesex Hospital with a broken leg. She 

obtained it, but was refused a discharge, 

_and sent to Cork against her will and with- 

‘out the knowledge of her husband. The 

clerk of the Cork guardians assured him 

| (Mr. Maguire) that did time permit he could 
|easily have sent twenty additional cases. 
| He also said :— 


| “ He did not know if Cork had been peculiarly 


unfortunate in receiving cases of this description, 
but he did know that the number of poor cast 
helpless and penniless on the quays of Cork was 
really frightful.” 


| Now, hon. Gentlemen might ask, ‘* Why 
, don’t the Commissioners of Poor Laws in- 
| terfere?’? The answer was this: Many 
eases of the kind had been from time to 
| time stated to the Poor Law Commissioners, 
| but no benefit ever arose from any such 
| complaints, and, consequently, the guar- 
| dians had long ceased to make representa- 
| tions on the subject. But the matter was 
now being taken up indignantly. The ma- 
gistrates solicited the press to record the 
eases; and what, he begged to ask, did 
hon. Gentlemen think would be the result 
upon the sensitive and impulsive Irish 
people, whose assistance they were now 
anxious to secure in strengthening the 
power of their arms? His objeet was to 
point out this erying grievance ; and it was 
the duty of the Government, if they intend- 
ed to justify what they had stated, to 
grapple with the enormity of the evil im- 
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mediately. The right hon. Secretary at 
War spoke, a few minutes since, of the 
disappearance of children during a military 
campaign. He (Mr. Maguire) could assure 
him that children also disappeared from the 
hardships and exposure of the unsheltered 
deck to which they were consigned in the 
depth of winter by some bloated official, 
some hard-hearted wretch, such as tied up 
the bell of the Whitechapel Workhouse, and 
denied the means of ingress to an unfortu- 
nate woman in the pangs of childbirth. 
The right hon. the President of the Poor- 
Law Board, had stated, in reply to a depu- 
tation which waited upon him a day or two 
since, in reference to the new Bill :— 

“ What he desired was to put an end to com- 
pulsory removal, which was unjust and oppressive 
to the poor man. The effect of the law, as it now 
stood, and which it was his (Mr. Baines’s) wish to 
remedy, was, that if a man, through unforeseen 
circumstances, fell into distress, for instance, 
either in Marylebone or St. Pancras, instead of 
receiving relief from either of those parishes, the 
authorities had the power to send the poor man, 
and, perhaps, a wife and family, into Northumber- 
land, or any other distant part, merely because his 
father some years before had a settlement there. 
Just in like manner might a poor man be sent up 
from Cornwall to one of the metropolitan parishes. 
The Act was unjust, impolitic, and cruel, and one 
which the Legislature was bound to put an end 
to. The present law of removal did not affect 
vagrants, but was calculated to oppress the indus- 
trious classes, who might fall into misfortune. 
Again, there could be no doubt that at present 
the grossest frauds were practised in some pa- 
rishes by unscrupulous officers to get rid of the 
poor when the five years’ residence was about to 
expire.” 

There could be no doubt whatever of the 
perfect accuracy of this description of the 
effects of the existing law. But if there 
were sufficient reasons for repealing the 
provisions of the existing law, which per- 
mitted an Englishman to be sent back to 
his own parish, there was ten times more 
justice and humanity in pressing for the 
repeal of a law which at this moment per- 
mitted bloated officials and unfecling guar- 
dians in England to fling back upon his 
own country the poor used-up and unfortu- 
nate man who had been all his life toiling 
in the creation of wealth for this country. 
In many cases they might as well send 
these unfortunate people to the backwoods 
of Canada as to land them in the streets of 
Dublin, Belfast, or Cork. He had put for- 
ward the case of these unfortunate people 
now, in order that the right hon. Gentle- 
man might have sufficient time to take 
that part of the case into his consideration. 
The law could not remain in its present 
state, because the feeling of the people of 
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Ireland was thoroughly aroused against it. 
He was grateful for the measure so far as 
it went, but he trusted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not consider the case of the 
helpless Irish poor unworthy of his con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BAINES said, he regretted the 
hon. Gentleman should have supposed that 
he did not consider the question as one of 
great importance. He could assure the 
hon. Gentleman that he thought it of the 
utmost importance, and he was desirous 
that the House should have before it the 
fullest information in its power before it 
proceeded to legislate upon a question of 
so much magnitude and interest. On that 
account he was glad to find that an hon. 
Member had moved that all correspondence 
with the Poor Law Commissioners, both 
in reference to Scotland, England, and 
Ireland, should be laid upon the table be- 
fore any legislative steps were taken. At 
present he felt that the House had not 
that information which would enable it to 
come to a satisfactory conclusion. He 
had already expressed his opinion that the 
law was in a most unsatisfactory state at 
present. In the case of Scotland and 
England there was now a power of re- 
moving all Irish paupers to Ireland, and 
the experience some years had given him 
of the working of the law satisfied him 
that it was a most injudicious arrangement, 
and entailed often very great hardship and 
injustice, At the same time, he could not 
help regretting that a subject like this 
should have been interposed by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan at a time which 
was not well calculated to ensure it a fair 
amount of consideration from the House, 
and to which he admitted it was eminently 
entitled. The hon. Gentleman had brought 
the subject forward at a time when the 
House was anxious to go inte Committee 
of Supply, and before it was in possession 
of sufficient information to enable it to 
form a satisfactory opinion upon the ques- 
tion. He must complain also that the 
hon. Gentleman had not given him any 
notice with regard to the nature of the 
statement he intended to make to the 
House, because if he had done so he (Mr. 
Baines) would have been able to meet him 
and state whether the information was 
accurate, or to show reasons for entertain- 
ing doubts of its entire accuracy. At all 
events, those unions and parishes to which 
he had referred had some reason to com- 
plain when they found the hon. Gentleman 
impugning the conduct of their officers 














without giving them intimation that such 
charges were to be made. Under these 
circumstances, the House must perceive 
that the only fair course would be to allow 
the matter to remain as it was, until the 
correspondence moved for by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Bateson) 
should be laid on the table. If that corre- 
spondence should turn out not to be suffi- 
cient for the purpose in view, he should be 
willing to afford every facility for investi- 
gating further the operation of the existing 
law, and for putting the House in posses- 
sion of such information as would enable 
them to decide whether, as he confessed 
was his own opinion, the law ought to be 
altered. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
must complain that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, while laying down the proposed alter- 
ations in the law, had wholly omitted to 
notice the great injustice which was _per- 
petrated towards the Irish paupers. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s own statement that 
evening showed how well justified the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) was 
in taking the course he had. He had 
himself admitted that there ought to be a 
change. He was aware that official Gen- 
tlemen were usually reluctant to depart 
from the ordinary routine of the House, 
but he begged to remind them that inde- 
pendent Members had, according to the 
rules of that House, very few opportunities 
of bringing forward cases of grievance, 
and the hon. Gentleman had taken the 
first legitimate opportunity that pre- 
sented itself. However impatient the 
House might be to hear the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman upon the Esti- 
mates, he must say the discussion had not 
been without its advantage, and he was 
glad to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Baines) state that he intended turning 
his attention to these cases of hardship. 
He feared the correspondence to which he 
had referred would fall far short of sup- 
plying all the information that was required. 
Not one hundredth part of the cases of 
injustice in which the Unions found them- 
selves fully justified in resisting the order 
sent them would be found in this corre- 
spondence. He could tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that one Union alone of the 
city of Dublin had been saddled with the 
expense of 539 paupers, who had been 
shipped from England during the preceding 
year, and he had no doubt there were 
many similar cases which called for serious 
investigation. He might instance the case 
Mr. Baines 
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of one poor person, who, after an indus. 
trial residence of forty years in Lon- 
don, was, at the age of eighty-two, sent 
back in the winter season to Ireland, 
These cases showed the greatest injustice 
and cruelty, and no temporary inconve- 
nience should prevent any hon. Gentleman 
who was cognisant of similar ones bringing 
them at once before the House. In the 
district of Westminster, he could give him 
a case from St. Margaret’s parish of one 
unfortunate woman, with five children, 
who had been thirty-two years resident 
there, and nine years consecutively in one 
house. Having received some temporary 
relief, she was sent by the magistrate’s 
order, in the custody of the police, and 
shipped off to Ireland, without being al- 
lowed to sell her furniture or any little 
matters she had to dispose of. These ex- 
amples might be quoted not only from 
London, but other towns, and in Liverpool 
he had heard of the case of an unfortunate 
man who had been twenty years residing 
there, and for the last ten years had re- 
sided in the same house without ever hay- 
ing been destitute, till by an accident he 
fell from the roof of a house, and applied 
for and obtained some temporary relief. 
The poor-law officials obtained an order to 
have him sent to the hospital, and the mo- 
ment he was able to leave it, he was scized 
as if he had been a felon, and although 
101. 14s. was actually due to him, at the 
time, for wages, he was not allowed to get 
it, but was shipped off and landed in Ireland, 
at least 100 miles from his native place. 
Under these cireumstances he did not 
think they ought to stand upon the ques- 
tion of whether this or that was the proper 
time to bring forward such cases of cruelty, 
and he was satisfied that such an appeal 
to the justice of the House would never be 
made in vain. 
Subject dropped. 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS—WAR 
WITH RUSSIA. 

Sir JOHN WALSH said, that, in rising 
to call the attention of the House to the 
inadequacy of the military establishments 
of the country to meet the exigencies of 
the approaching war, he must say that 
although the state of our foreign relations 
had occupied a very considerable portion 
of the attention of the House during the 
last few days, yet, notwithstanding the 
magnitude of the subjects discussed, and 
the ability of the speakers on either side, 
a certain languor appeared to pervade the 
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whole debate, in consequence, as he be- 
lieved, of its referring for the most part 
to past events and bygone transactions. 
He now took the liberty of inviting the 
House to consider this great question from 
another point of view; to cast their eyes 
forward, and to consider what policy they 
ought to pursue in the future; to endea- 
your to measure the proportions of the 
contest into which they were about to en- 
ter, to estimate the means which they in- 
tended to employ in order to procure a 
successful result. He regretted being 
the cause of interposing any delay in 
going into the Committee of Supply, but 
he felt that the considerations he was 
anxious to offer to the House were of so 
general a character as to be more fitted 
for discussion in the whole House than 
in any particular vote in Committee. 
He deeply lamented the necessity of war; 
even that champion of peace, the Member 
for the West Riding, could not regret it 
more; but when we had actually entered 
into treaties of offensive and defensive al- 
liance with France and Turkey, he con- 
ceived that it was out of the power even 
of the hon. Member for the West Riding 
himself to point out to us a means of 
honourably avoiding war. He hoped the 
House would not commit the error of under- 
rating the importance of the approaching 
struzgle. He had heard hon. Gentlemen 
say, both in and out of that House, that the 
power of Russia had been greatly exagge- 
rated—that her armies existed only upon 
paper—that the mismanaged state of her 
commissariat neutralised the strength of 
her forees—that all her classes were demo- 
ralised and corrupted—and that, in short, 
her power was a mere bugbear, and she her- 
self an ideal adversary. That was not the 
opinion of one whose judgment on military 
matters, and on national questions such as 
the present, was entitled to the highest 
consideration. The Emperor Napoleon re- 
presented the forces of Russia to be of the 
very first order, and said that Russia was 
the only country in Europe whose popula- 
tion were raised in the social scale by be- 
coming soldiers. It must be recollected 
likewise, that, although Russia was go- 
verned by an absolute monarch, a very in- 
tense national spirit pervaded it—that the 
patriotism of the Russians was of a very 
warm character, and that in the present 
contest the religious feelings of the people 
were enlisted. Nor should it be forgotten 
that what the sea was to England, her 
steppes, her immense tracts of country, her 
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ice-bound shores, and her rigorous climate 
were to Russia, and that, in fact, she was 
a fortress and a citadel in herself, waging 
war upon her opponents, assured of the 
comparative safety of her own interior do- 
minions, and perfectly safe from foreign 
invasion. The greatest empire this world 
ever saw was shipwrecked and disorga- 
nised in a vain attempt to cope with her. 
Moreover, when once war was proclaimed 
in Europe—when once the peace of forty 
years was broken—we could not estimate 
what extension the war would have, or 
what direction it would take. Even within 
the last few days the theatre of the war 
had been extended. A war of a most em- 
barrassing character, which might wholly 
change, if it proceeded, the complexion of 
the entire contest, had supervened, as it 
were, upon the original war. An insnr- 
rection had taken place among the Greek 
subjects of the Ottoman Porte. How far 
that insurrection might extend, or what di- 
rection it might finally take, was certainly, 
at present, a question involved in obscurity; 
but there were the elements of extension 
in it, for not only were the Greek popula- 
tion of European Turkey in a state of 
violent agitation, but there was a very con- 
siderable Christian population in Syria, 
which had often been disaffected, which 
was always turbulent, and which was war- 
like and capable of causing additional em- 
barrassment. He must, therefore, confess 
that he viewed this part of the contest 
with considerable anxiety, for, whatever 
might be our opinion as to the justice and 
expediency of the cause of Turkey as 
against Russia, the question would cer- 
tainly become very much changed if it 
should assume the character of a struggle 
between Christianity and Islamism within 
the territory of the Porte. But there was 
another point to which he would venture 
to call the attention of the House. Two 
systems of neutrality had now been de- 
clared in Europe: one, the system of neu- 
trality declared by the northern maritime 
nations; the other, the system of nen- 
trality declared by the great Germanic 
Powers. Now, he saw round him, perhaps, 
very few hon. Gentlemen who, any more 
than himself, had much experience of mili- 
tary matters, but he presumed he saw a 
great many who had had considerable ex- 
perience of electioneering contests—those 
little mimic wars which bore some degree 
of similarity to great struggles between na- 
tions—and he would appeal to them whe- 
ther, in electioneering contests, they could 
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ever place the slightest reliance upon de- 
clarationsa of neutrality. Such declara- 
tions had often been made in elections in 
which he himself was engaged, but he 
never knew of one, where the contest be- 
came keen and the passions were aroused, 
in which these declarations were not 
merged in the heat and excitement of the 
contest ; and he was quite sure that in 
this respect the politics upon the great 
stage of Europe would not differ essen- 
tially from those of a county or a bo- 
rough. There was still another point to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the House. The peace of Europe, which 
had now lasted for nearly forty years, 
was based upon the treaty of 1815-16; 
but shortly subsequent to the great com- 
pact a very important treaty was entered 
into by the Northern Powers, which had 
a great effect upon the politics of Europe. 
He alluded to that famous treaty which 
had been so often denounced in that House 
—the Holy Alliance. 
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peace; we had now to deal with a state of 
war, the extent and direction of which we 
had at present no means of measuring, 
The policy of England during the conti. 
nuance of peace had been a policy based 
upon the assumption that war would never 
again exist in the world, but would be 
superseded by the enlightenment and pro. 
gress of the age. We had now arrived at 
a state of things in which war was not 
only certain, but in which it was extremely 
likely that war would be for some time to 
come the normal condition of Europe, 
What, then, was the course which Eng- 
Jand should take under such circumstances 
—what the provision she should make to 
preserve her character and position as one 
of the first-class Powers of the world? 
England had never been an aggressive 
country—the whole of her history showed 
that she had nothing to gain and every. 
thing to lose from war; but still, if war 
did come, it was their duty to see that 


There were two| England should be maintained in her posi- 


main principles upon which that treaty | tion as one of the greatest nations in the 


was founded. 
three great Powers against the prin- 
ciples of revolution and progress; but, in 
order to give effect to that principle, there 
was another necessarily superadded—that 
of a disclaimer on the part of these three 
Powers of all and every intention of terri- 
torial aggrandisement, or personal or na- 
tional ambitious views, by those nations 
towards each other. Now the latter, at 
any rate, whatever might have been the 
disadvantages or the faults in other re- 
spects of the Holy Alliance, was a prin- 
ciple which in itself worked for good. The 
Holy Alliance was originated by the Em- 
peror Alexander, and that disclaimer and 
relinquishment of all views of territorial 
aggrandisement had been one of the many 
causes which, for nearly forty years, had 
preserved the peace of Europe. It was 
now quite evident, however, that Russia 
had abandoned that policy—that all those 


obstacles which the three allied Powers | 


opposed in Europe to the progress of na- 
tional ambition and the desire of territorial 
aggrandisement, which in former times 
had been the cause of half the wars of the 
world, had been swept away—and that all 
the horrors of confusion and anarchy had 
been again let loose upon mankind, We 
had now, consequently, to deal with an 
altered state of things, and would neces- 
sarily be obliged to make a corresponding 
change in our policy. During the last 
forty years we had dealt with a state of 
Sir J. Walsh 


First, it was a union of | world. 








Now, it might be said that any 
war in which England ought to engage 
should be a naval war; but he thought, in 
answer to that, it would be sufficient to 
point to the fact, that before we were 
actually at war—when we were only drift- 
ing towards war—we found it necessary to 
send 25,000 men to the other extremity of 
Europe. If there was to be an European 
war, and if England was to be engaged in 
it, she must of necessity be both a great 
naval and a great military Power. And 
England had every possible requisite for 
becoming both. Napoleon had said, ** With 
your 40,000 troops you will never become 
a great military Power.”” But why should 
England have an army only of 40,000 
men available for foreign service? Why, 
he would ask, with 27,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, with the richest country on the face 
of the globe, and with soldiers who had 
never been surpassed by any troops in the 
world, should we not be a military nation 
if an European war should oceur? Not 
only had we the materials for making the 
best soldiers in the world, but we possessed 
the command of the seas, and that great 
facility of transport by steam which had 
infinitely augmented our power, and wo 
enjoyed advantages in other respects which 
might enable us to become a powerful mi- 
litary nation, with a comparatively smaller 
number of troops than any other great 
country in Europe. Supposing a state of 


war pervaded Europe, England, as he had 
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shown, had every means to become a great 
military Power. National feeling, he was 
sure, would respond to every demand pro- 
perly made on the patriotism of the people; 
and he wished to know on what grounds it 
could be urged that we should be satisfied 
with assuming a second position, when we 
had a right to assume the first position, 
among the nations of the world. The 
English army at present was about equal 
in number to the army of Belgium—a 
second-rate State; but the English army 
was dispersed over all the quarters of the 
world, and for years past we had barely 
had a peace establishment. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War 
was now about to propose an augmentation 
of about 10,000 men upon the Army Esti- 
mates for last year—but would our army 
be then upon any other footing than 
that of a liberal peace establislment ? 
In 1848-49, when we had no subject of 
quarrel or controversy with any other State 
—though certainly there were disturbances 
on the Continent which rendered precau- 
tionary measures prudent—our army con- 
sisted of 113,847 men. The number of 
men now about to be proposed for the army 
was rather less than 113,000 men, so that, 
while we were sending 25,000 men to fight 
the Russians in Turkey, the number of men 
in the army would be actually less than it 
was in 1848-49. In the year 1846 our 
army consisted of 108,600 men, and in 1847 
of 108,400 men, and therefore our army 
this year, with the proposed augmentation, 
would little exceed in number the armies of 
1846 and 1847, when a state of peace ex- 
isted. He would ask whether this was an 
adequate provision for a great emergency 
—for a struggle with a first-rate Power of 
Europe? It appeared to him either that 
Her Majesty’s Government were extrava- 
gant then, or that they were parsimonious 
now. It was actually proposed to diminish, 
though not to any great degree, the number 
of the cavalry—a most important arm of 
the service, and one that it required a very 
considerable time to form. He thought it 
was evident, then, that though Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had taken advantage 
of the present warlike movement to get 
the army up again from the low numbers 
to which it had been serewed down by the 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden) and his friends to the peace esta- 
blishment, which was maintained four or 
five years ago, they were not putting the 
army upon the footing of a war establish- 
ment. He did not bring forward the ques- 
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tion with any party views, or in any spirit 
of hostility to Her Majesty’s Ministers ; in- 
deed, he thought Her Majesty’s Ministers 
ought to feel obliged to him for throwing 
out these suggestions. If it were intended 
to be a party or hostile move, it was cer- 
tainly the clumsiest ever man conceived, 
because the Secretary at War would most 
probably use his (Sir J. Walsh’s) speech 
as an answer to that of the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite (Sir D. L. Evans), who 
had a notice on the paper to call attention 
to the number of troops in the Colonies 
which had been found necessary to protect 
our garrisons during forty years of peace, 
but were to be withdrawn during the very 
first year of war. He would leave the Se- 
cretary at War to answer that proposition, 
but he ventured to predict that the right 
hon. Gentleman would tell the House there 
was one hon. Member calling out for greater 
armaments and another for the withdrawal 
of those already existing, whilst the Govern- 
ment, taking the happy medium, only asked 
for such a force as was indispensable. He 
brought forward this subject, however, with 
no hostility, as he had already said, to the 
Government, but simply as an independent 
country gentleman, deeply sensible of the 
importance of the present crisis, and anxi- 
ous to impress what he considered truths of 
a most important character upon the atten- 
tion of the [louse and of the country. In 
doing so, he was supported by the opinion 
of that great man to whose valour we owed 
the blessings of the long peace which we 
had enjoyed. In almost the last speech 
which the late Duke of Wellington delivered 
in the House of Lords he made use of a few 
epigrammatic sentences, which were so ger- 
mane to the subject that he could not for- 
bear quoting them, believing also that the 
voice, as of one beyond the grave, would 
possess a weight and consideration which 
the words of no living man could obtain. 
On the 15th of June, 1852, the Duke of 
Wellington said :— 

“ As to the regular army, my Lords, I tell you 
that for the last ten years you have never had in 
your army more men than enough to relieve the 
sentries on duty at your stations in the different 
parts of the world ; such is the state of your peace 
establishment at the present time ; such has been 
the state of your peace establishment for the last 
ten years. You have been carrying on war in all 
parts of the globe, in the different stations, by 
means of this peace establishment; you have now 
a war at the Cape, on the very frontier of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, still continuing which you 
carry on with your peace establishment; yet on 
that peace establishment I tell you you have not 
more men than are enough to relieve the sentries 
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at the different stations in all parts of the world, | little else than a Russian lake. The ques- 
and to relieve the different regiments in the tro- | tion had already been asked, but he thought 
pics and elsewhere, after services there—of how | it had not been very satisfactorily an A 
long do you suppose ?—of, in some cases, twenty- on we ge swered 
five years, in none less than ten years, and after —why, attaching so much importance to 
which you give them five years at home, nominally | these facts, the French and English Go- 
—for it is only nominally in a great many cases. | yernments did not send their fleets into the 
My Lords, I tell you you have never had) Black Sea before the affair of Sinope? 
a proper peace establishment all this time.”— : . . , 
[8 Hansard, cxxii. 729.] But, if there was any difficulty in explain. 
ing why the fleets did not enter the Black 
Those were the words of the Duke of Wel-| Sea before the affair of Sinope, why, he 
lington ; and if he used those words when | asked, did not they enter that sea imme- 
the country was at peace, or engaged only ‘diately after the destruction of the Turkish 
in little wars with distant and barbarous na- | ships at Sinope? He did not attach any 
tions, what would he have said had he been | blame to Her Majesty’s Government with 
spared to the present crisis, and seen Eng- | reference to that matter; on the contrary, 
land, with only a peace establishment, en- | he considered that Lord Clarendon had 
tering upon a war with the greatest and behaved very nobly on the subject, and he 
most powerful nation in Europe ? (Mr. Alcock) had not a word to say except 
Mr. ALCOCK said, he wished to be. in praise of Her Majesty’s Government, 
allowed to say a few words upon this sub- | But there was a vast difference between 
ject, as he had, twenty-five years ago,|the conduct of the Government in this 
travelled through those countries which | country and the conduct of the British 
were now the scenes of war, and had Ambassador at Constantinople. He (Mr. 
formed opinions which, whatever might be | Aleock) might refer, on this point, to two 
their merit, were founded upon the most, letters in the published correspondence— 
honest conviction. He would not refer to one addressed by Lord Clarendon to Lord 
any of the diplomatic negotiations which Stratford on the 17th of December, and 
had been in progress for some time, but | the other addressed by Lord Stratford to 
would come at once to the question of war Lord Clarendon on the same day. Lord 
with Russia. Upon that subject he only Clarendon, in his letter, alluding to the 
wished to refer to one particular point— | affair of Sinope, said :— 
namely, the question of the command of| « Your Excellency, no doubt, will have already 
the Black Sea. In his opinion, if this) sent the fleets into the Black Sea. No particular 
country determined to have the ascendancy instructions, it seems to us, are necessary ; we 
in that sea, there would be no difficulty have engaged to support Turkey against the hos- 
whatever in compelling Russia to come to tile aggressions of Russia, and we are bound to 
eye ae “ stand by that engagement. 
terms. Ie was fortified in this belief by, 
the opinions of the English Ambassador Of a very different spirit and character 
at Paris, of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, of the was the letter of Lord Stratford. Having 
Emperor Napoleon, of Lord Clarendon, | stated that he was about to send the com- 
and of others who were admitted to be, bined fleets into the Black Sea, he went 
the highest authorities upon this subject. on to say, in effect :— 
In a letter from Lord Cowley to Lord; « But your Lordship may be disposed to ask 
Clarendon, dated the 16th of December, | why I have not done this sooner—why I have not 
Lord Cowley said that he had had a very sent the combined fleets to avenge themselves for 
long interview with M. Drouyn de Lhuys ; the dreadful attack on Sinope—why I have waited 
that they had discussed the affair of Sinope, aan oe Gon? 
and the question of sending the fleets into And what did the House think were Lord 
the Black Sea; that they had come to the Stratford’s reasons? Lord Stratford as- 
conclusion that, unfortunately, they had signed five reasons for the delay—three 
not the power to compel the suspension of principal and two inferior reasons. His 
hostilities by acting on the Danube or in first reason was, want of information as 
Asia Minor, but that they had it in their to the movements of the Russian fleet in 
power to compel the suspension of hostili-| the Black Sea: But the best way of dis- 
ties by obtaining the superiority in the | covering the movements of the Russian 
Black Sea, and by sweeping that sea of fleet would have been by sending out the 
the Russian flag. In another part of the ‘combined fleets to confront it. In the very 
same letter, Lord Cowley spoke of Russia same letter of the 17th of December, 
as being paramount in the Black Sea, and however, Lord Stratford showed that he 
observed that that sea could be considered | was acquainted with the movements of the 
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8th of December that fleet, consisting of 
twelve sail of the line, had been seen on 
the cost of the Crimea. 


tions between this country and Russia had 
been going on for so long a time, and when 
the barbarous massacre of Sinope had 
taken place, he (Mr. Alcock) thought it 
was absurd to talk of premature provoca- 
tion. Lord Stratford’s third reason was 


that he thought it better to wait for an in- | 


yvitation from the Turkish Government; 
but it would be found from the published 
despatches that such an invitation had been 
given on the 4th of December, when Re- 
shid Pasha requested that the combined 
fleets might enter the Black Sea. The 
two inferior reasons assigned by Lord 
Stratford were, that the north-west winds 
prevailed and had delayed the arrival of 
the English fleet from Besika Bay, and 
that about the time in question a change 
of the French Ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople took place. He (Mr. Alcock) must 
say that, under the circumstances, it was 
a matter of surprise to him that imme- 
diately after the affair of Sinope the Rus- 
sians did not avail themselves of the apathy 
of Lord Stratford and at once take Trebi- 
zond. He had been induced to make these 
remarks against Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, he need not say, from no personal 
motives, but because blame must be laid 
somewhere, and it appeared to him that 
this was the quarter in which it ought to 
be laid. 
tied down in the Bosphorus, contrary to 
their natural feelings, for they must have 
been burning to sail into the Black Sea? 
The result of keeping them back was that 
opportunities had been lost which we should 
scarcely ever have again. The Govern- 
ment had now to despatch troops to Con- 
stantinople, but the war would have been 
put an end to at the time he referred to if 
the fleets had been sent into the Black Sea 
with full power to act against the Russians. 
He believed there was yet time to repair 
the mistake which had been made. Let 
the combined fleets sweep the Black Sea 
of the Russian flag, and the war would 
soon be at an end. The possession of the 
Black Sea was not only important from 
the material power it gave, but from the 
moral power it also conferred. In the first 


place, if the English and French fleets | 
held possession of that sea, the Russian | 
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| below the line of the Balkan. 
second reason was an unwillingness to incur | most important, because it was only from 
the risk of a collision by premature provo- | 


cation; but, when the diplomatic negotia- | 


Why had the British navy been | 
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Russian fleet, for he mentioned that on the | fleet could no longer assail that of Turkey, 


nor could it co-operate as in ]828-29 with 


‘land forees from Odessa or Sebastopol, 
Lord Stratford’s | 


That was 


that co-operation on the part of their fleet 
that the Russians got to Adrianople in 
their last campaign against the Turks. 
Then, again, by holding the Black Sea, 
we should at once put an end to the pos- 
sibility of reiuforeements being conveyed 


| to the Russian troops in Georgia, and other 


parts north and south of the Caucasus, 
and the consequence would be, that all the 
fortresses, extending for 300 miles on the 
coast, and including Anapa, Sudjouk- 
Kale-Julendjik and Poti, would easily 
fall, the existence of which alone pre- 
vented the Turks co-operating with the 
Cireassians. The House would recollect 
that the people of the Caucasus, who had 
for so many years defended themselves 
single-handed against the whole power of 
Russia, occupied a country as large as the 
whole of England and Wales, composed of 
a succession of fastnesses and natural for- 
tresses, and it was not an unreasonable 
expectation that, if that indomitable people 
were properly assisted, they would soon 
take advantage of their opportunity, and 
Georgia (one of the richest provinces of 
Russia) would be wrested from the dominion 
of the Czar. These were some of the 
material advantages ; and then, looking at 
the moral effect, what would the people of 
Bessarabia and the Crimea, and all the dis- 
contented nations under Russian rule, do if 
they once knew that the ascendancy of 
Russia in the Black Sea was at an end, 
and that the British navy was paramount 
there? Why, it would be nothing less 
than a deathblow to Russia, and it would 
then rest with the allies to make their own 
terms. In conclusion, he would reiterate 
his opinion that great blame attached to 
our Ambassador at Constantinople for his 
want of decision and straightforward con- 
duct in not taking that course with regard 
to the entry of the fleets into the Biack 
Sea which was marked out for him by his 
own Government, and still more by the 
Government of our ally. 

Sim De LACY EVANS said, he had a 
notice on the paper to call the attention of 
the House to the large number of troops 
employed in the Colonies. He had on a 
former occasion attempted to advocate a 
reduction of the military force in the Colo- 
nies, and he thought it was more oppor- 
tune at the present moment than at any 








other period—not, as the hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Walsh) supposed, because he wish- 
ed to diminish the military force of the 
country, but because his object was to 
place an additional force at the disposal of 
the Government. During the last two or 
three years several hon. Gentlemen, be- 
sides himself, had adverted to the great 
number of troops in the Colonies, and the 
propriety of their being diminished, con- 
sidering that, as free trade had been esta- 
dlished and free institutions had been con- 
ceded to the majority of them, the time 
had arrived to oblige the Colonies, if they 
wanted troops, to maintain them at their 
own expense, and not to have the British 
army disseminated over those Colonies in 
small detachments at a great additional 
expense and without any advantage to the 
Imperial Crown. He found, from the ob- 
servations of the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell), that he readily complied with those 
suggestions, and promised that several 
regiments should be withdrawn from the 
Colonies; but he was very sorry to find, 
by a return laid on the table of the House 
within the last few days, that, instead of 
diminishing the force in the Colonies, they 
had been increased, and had now reached 
the enormous number of 47,000 men of 
all arms. Considering that the whole 
force disposable for war and the defence 
of our home territories was only 64,000 
men, he thought 47,000 a very large and 
unnecessary foree to be retained in the 
Colonies. He did not propose to touch 
the garrisons, as the hon. Baronet seemed 
to fear. He was aware that the garrisons 
must be kept up in the fortresses, and he 
should not say a word on that subject. 
He would, however, advert to two or three 
principal items. He found that Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and our 
other North American Colonies had 6,400 
men; the West Indies, 5,300; the Cape 
of Good Hope, he lamented to see, 8,000, 
besides irregular troops, which were very 
expensive ; Ceylon, 3,000; and the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, 3,400. He understood 
that one of the Australian Colonies had 
consented to charge itself with a battalion. 
That was a beginning, though a very 
small one, but he trusted this example 
would be generally followed. He con- 
tended that the whole of the British troops 
in the Colonies ought to be maintained at 
the expense of the colonists. He would 
not go into detail, except with regard to 
our Canadian Colonies. That splendid 
colony had now an independent Govern- 
Sir D. L. Evans 
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ment of its own. He found the revenue 
for the last year was 723,000I., and the 
expenses, including interest on debt and 
sinking fund, was 535,0001., leaving a 
surplus of 188,0002.; and, with this sur. 
plus of 188,000/., the mother-country was 
still left to defray the charges of the miii- 
tary forces of that colony. There were 
the fortresses of Quebee and Montreal, in 
which garrisons should be kept; but the 
noble Earl who was then at the head of 
the colony had advised, two or three years 
back, that the number of troops should be 
reduced to 1,500 or 2,000 men. He con- 
sidered that that advice ought to have 
been followed, and that 1,500 or 2,000 
men would be quite sufficient to garrison 
the fortresses to which he had alluded, 
In that case there would be 3,400 men 
disposable for the service for which they 
were now likely to be required. He was 
especially at a loss to understand why so 
many as 1,000 men of the Artillery and 
Sappers and Miners should be kept in the 
Canadas alone. There was another colony 
which was in so flourishing a state that 
last year its revenue had nearly doubled— 
he alluded to the colony of Nova Scotia; 
and yet this country was required to pay a 
military force for its defence, although 
there was no external danger whatever to 
be apprehended. In point of fact, with 
respect to these colonies the troops there 
were doing little more than police duties. 
He had no wish to detain the Honse from 
going into the Estimates, but he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War would take the subject into his con- 
sideration and give a satisfactory answer. 
He knew that there was a constant pres- 
sure on the Government on the part of the 
Colonies against the withdrawal of the 
troops; but it could not be expected that, 
whatever the colonists might wish, that 
House would permit the continuance of 
this unnecessary expense. There was an- 
other topic with respect to which his name 
appeared upon the paper, upon which he 
proposed to make a very few remarks. 
Great complaints had been made in the 
public prints with respect to the advanced 
age of the general officers of the Army. 
It was for the Government and not for 
him to say whether those complaints were 
well founded or not. He was afraid it 
was so to a very considerable extent, and 
he thought it was not to be wondered at. 
The notice which he had given suggested 
either that the intervals between the mili- 
tary brevets should be shortened, or that 
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seniority should no longer be the sole! of the country, it unquestionably ought, 
ground of making promotions to the rank | and that there was no truth in the report 
of general officers ; or that the selection that it was intended to be referred to a 
should be made upon the ground of merit, Commission, because questions which were 
or of fitness for command, which he thought |} so dealt with were almost invariably 
would be the best rule of all. If seniority | shelved. 

was to be perpetually the rule, and five or Mr. F. FRENCII was disposed to doubt 
six years to continue to be the interval, it | whether the power of Russia was so for- 
must of necessity happen that the higher | midable as it had been considered to be. 
ranks would be constantly filled by old In the campaign of 1828 and 1829, al- 
men. If they compared the Army with | though the Danube and Balkan were un- 
the Navy, they would find that, although | defended, and there was but a very little 
the former was, in point of fact, threefold fighting at Shumla, Varna, and Silistria, 
more numerous than the latter, the Navy | it still took the Russians two years to get 
had a greater number of admirals than the | to Adrianople; and he had it on the autho- 
Army had of generals. To improve the | rity of Lord Ponsonby that, at the moment 
efficiency of the flag list, an arrangement when peace was signed, Russia had only 
had been made some little time ago by the | 7,000 available bayonets, and that out of 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ports- | the immense force, 120,000 men and 300 
mouth (Sir F. Baring), then at the head of guns, which crossed the Pruth two years 
the Admiralty, for limiting the list of before, only 15,000 returned to their own 
effective flag officers to 100, and for placing | country. Turkey at the present moment 
the remainder on the non-effective or re- | stood in a very different position from that 
tired list. What was called the effective in which she was then placed. She now 
list contained 100 admirals, and the non- | had a large army in first-rate order, her 
effective list 199; but, owing to the extra- | artillery was second to none in the world, 
ordinary ingenuity of the right hon. Baro- and she had proved that her own troops 
net, he believed that a great number even alone were competent to her defence; but, 
of the former were troubled with gout and_ if even they were beaten at Kalafat, and 
other little matters which would be likely the Balkan was turned by Sophia, the con- 
materially to impair their fitness for active tingent of France and England would 
service. He did not, therefore, ask that meet the Russians successfully when they 
the rule which prevailed in the Navy might ,emerged upon the plains of Adrianople. 
be extended to the Army, but certainly | He could not agree with the hon. Member 
some remedy for the existing state of | for East Surrey (Mr. Alcock), that any 
things was imperatively called for. It) blame was to be attached to our Ambas- 
was, moreover, quite unfair to send out, as | sador at Constantinople, nor, on the other 
they were doing, a number of officers of hand, could he concur in the praise which 
the rank of colonel to take the command | had been bestowed on the Government for 
of brigades, because they had not officers | the line of policy they had pursued. The 
enough of the higher grade to undertake | Government had been guilty of grave errors, 
that duty. In the present state of the | both of omission and commission, in this 
service there was, probably, no option. | matter. The first error to which he would 
But was it fair to call upon these officers | advert was non-compliance with the re- 
to undertake the duties and responsibilities | quest sent by Colonel Rose that the fleet 
of a rank higher than their own, without should proceed to Constantinople. He 
giving them, at the same time, the rank knew it was said that Colonel Rose had 
and pay? Would the same kind of rule | afterwards expressed bis satisfaction that 
be considered just if it were applied to the | this request had not been complied with, 
civil service—if, instead of promoting per- | but it was worthy of notice that from the 
sons from subordinate positions to fill the | time that Colonel Rose sent for the fleet 
vacancies oceasioned by the retirement or | an altered tone was observable in the nego- 
incapacity of their superiors, they com-|tiations. The right hon. Gentleman the 
pelled them to do the duty for half pay, | First Lord of the Admiralty had approved 
giving them only a kind of local or tem- | of the refusal of Admiral Dundas to leave 
porary rank? He thought that where the Malta—so did the Emperor of Russia, as 
duty was thrown, the rank and pay ought | shown by the complimentary message con- 
to follow; and he hoped the subject would | veyed from him to Lord Aberdeen in Count 
engage the serious attention of the Go-\ Nesselrode’s despatch, How strange it 
vernment, as in the present circumstances | was that all Sovereigns entertaining hos- 
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tile feelings towards England, as Louis|to Batoum, within twenty-seven miles of 


Philippe at the time of the Spanish mar- 
riages—Nicholas on the question of the 
Greek and Latin Churches—are gratified 
at, and grateful for the beau réle played 
by this noble Lord. He (Mr. French) 
doubted that the approval of these Sove- 
reigns would enhance his merits, whatever 


they might be, in the eyes of the British | 


public. The next point was the non-in- 
terference of the British fleet after it did 
go up to Constantinople. Admiral Dun- 


das had a force quite sufficient to fulfil the | 


engagements into which we had entered to 


give assistance to the Turks, but at Con- | 
stantinople it was a matter of doubt whe- | 


ther the fleet had been sent to assist the 


Turks against Russia, or to coerce the | 


subjects of the Porte. Had the fleet gone 
as directed by the Ambassador to the Black 
Sea one week before the disaster at Sinope, 
that unfortunate event would not have oc- 
curred, and he believed that not only had 
we been the cause of that disaster, by our 
fleet not going into the Black Sea, but 
that it was through the interference of 
British agency the Turks had not been 
allowed to protect themselves. There were 
letters from Admiral Slade in this country 
to the effect that he was perfectly com- 


petent to deai with the Russian fleet with 
the ships under his command; but Lord | 


Stratford interfered, and they found him 
writing to Lord Clarendon that he had 


ships into the Black Sea. 
friends of Admiral Slade expected to hear 


the news came of the destruction of the 
Turkish flotilla at Sinope. On the 5th of 
November Lord Stratford writes to M. 
Pisani :— 

**T have just heard that orders are come up for 
sending four line-of-battle ships and ten sailing 
frigates into the Black Sea to-morrow. In con- 
sequence of this I shall not order up the re- 
mainder of the squadron until the intended en- 
terprise is abandoned.” 

This squadron was destined for Sinope. 
The threat was effectual, and the expedi- 
tion was given up. The same day the 
Ambassador writes to Lord Clarendon :— 

*T have succeeded in dissuading the Porte from 
sending a detachment of line-of-battle ships and 
frigates into the Black Sea at this moment.” 

We neither protected the Turks nor al- 
lowed them to defend themselves. Then, 
when our fleet did go into the Black Sea, 
what did they do? We sent war steamers 


Mr. F. French 





| St. Nicholas, which place was bombarded 


after our entry into the Black Sea, and no 
explanation of this cireumstance had yet 
been given, nor of the cause of their re. 
turn. It was said they were induced to 
do so from stress of weather, but the 
Turks declared that they never had better 
weather than at this time. The steamers 
returned, too, in opposition to the orders. 
of the Ambassador. The noble Lord had 
approved the course taken by the Admiral, 
No sooner had they returned than the 
Russian fleet came out, threatening the 
whole coast of Circassia, and the British 
merchants at Trebizond were compelled to 
solicit protection. Under these circum. 
stances, it was not wonderful that ques. 
tions were raised as to the conduct of the 
British Government. What was Lord Strat- 
ford’s opinion of the course that was taken 
may be judged from his letters. On the 
17th of December he writes to Lord 
Clarendon :— 

“ T cannot conceal from myself that the late de- 
struction of the many Turkish ships at Sinope 
would not have taken place had the fleets been 
sent up the Black Sea at an earlier period. For- 
give me, my Lord, if, in the combination of cir- 
cumstances, all tending to the same conclusion, I 
cannot lose sight of public opinion, or that matured 
judgment which later times will pronounce on our 
conduct,” 


|The Vienna correspondent of the Times 
says that Count Buol was so afraid that 
succeeded in dissuading the Porte from | 
sending a detachment of line-of-battle | 
Indeed, the | 


the Western Powers, after Sinope, would 
assume the offensive, that an uninter- 
rupted telegraphic communication was kept 


? |up with Paris and London, till his appre- 
of a victory over the Russian fleet, when | 


hensions were relieved by an assurance, 
‘**that no step would be taken that could 
interrupt negotiations.”” In whom was 
the command of the fleet vested? Foreign 
Secretary, Ambassador, or Admiral ? 
Lord Clarendon says, that Lord Stratford 
was allowed to have the disposal of the 
fleet, if he considered the assistance of a 
British foree absolutely essential to the 
safety of the Turkish empire; that Her 
Majesty’s Government, however, were de- 
sirous that his Excellency should understand 
they by no means intend to depart from 
the moderation and conciliatory course, 
which they had always adopted; and 
concluded by informing him that force 
should only be resorted to as a last and 
unavoidable resource for the protection of 
Turkey from an unprovoked attack. For 
what was the fleet sent to Constantinople? 
Lord Clarendon declared to Baron Brun- 
now that it was merely to protect British 
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jnterests—to Mons. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
that it was to assist Turkey. How can 
you accuse the Emperor of Russia of want 
of straightforward dealing, when such is 
the course taken by a British Minister? 
He gave Ministers eredit for their desire 
to preserve peace, though the means they 
took to bring it about would have, if sue- 
cessful, left matters in a far worse state 
than they found them, and forced all Eu- 
rope into war to resettle the balance of 
power on a safer basis. Their negotia- 
tions were described by Lord Ponsonby as 
“based on fear of Russia.’”? He writes, 
“The present pusillanimity is the promoter 
of danger, it is the fosterer of shame, it is 
the offspring of ignorance, it has disgraced 
the country in the eyes of other nations.” 
Such was the deliberate opinion of a 
Minister of the highest 
greatest experience in Europe. 
peror of Russia had reason to complain of 
the treatment he had received. His de- 





mands in relation to the Holy Places were | 


approved of here by Lord Aberdeen, be- 
fore they were presented to the Sultan by 
Prince Menchikoff, and were supported by 
England at Constantinople. The intended 
occupation of the Danubian provinces was 
known and not objected to here. So early 


as the 7th January the. Government had 
ample information that Russia was prepar- 
ing military forces to carry out her objects, 


whatever those objects might be. They 
had similar advices in March, and again 
in April. It was true that Count Nessel- 
rode’s answers to representations on this 
subject were evasive ; but there were the 
like accounts from our own consuls and 
agents in or near the countries where the 
forees were being collected. How was 
this information received by the Govern- 
ment? Merely by sanguine hopes that 
the Emperor of Russia would refrain from 
further increasing his forces or abstain 
from using them. Was there any language 
of remonstrance heard from the British 
Government? Was there any attempt to 
point out the gross injustice which Rus- 
sia was about to commit, to throw the re- 
sponsibility upon the Emperor of measures 
which would inevitably throw Europe into 
collision, and to point out to him that, if 
he drew the sword and took possession of 
territory which did not belong to him, he 
would be responsible for all the fatal con- 
sequences that might ensue? Not a bit 
of it. The Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
on the 8th of June, wrote a despatch to 
the British Minister at St. Petersburg, in 
which he said :— 
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“The Emperor cannot doubt the warm feel- 
ings of friendship towards himself entertained by 
our Gracious Sovereign, and his Imperial Majesty 
must be also aware that it is alike the duty and 
the desire of Her Majesty’s Government to main- 
tain the most cordial relations with Russia, feel- 
ing how essential such relations are to the peace 
of Europe, and viewing, as they do, with alarm 
and abhorrence, whatever may tend to the inter- 
ruption of that peace. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not believe that Europe ean be in danger 
of the terrible calamity of war from a question 
such as that which is now pending at Constanti- 
nople: they do not believe that the door will be 
finally closed against an arrangement which to 
them appears to be still practicable; and they 
venture, therefore, to hope that the demands of 
Russia may be confined to the recapitulation of 
existing treaties and their due fulfilment, but 
without seeking to extend that influence over the 
Greek subjects of the Porte that Russia must 
always and necessarily exercise.” 


intellect and | It was upon language such as this that the 
The Em-| Emperor of Russia must have founded the 


conviction that he expressed, that Great 
Britain would never go to war upon a 
question like the present. He admitted 


| Lord Clarendon to be both an able and a 


ready writer, as well as a skilful diploma- 
tist, but they had yet to learn that he was 
a statesman. He (Mr. French) feared he 
was of too flexible material not to bend 
under the weight of a heavy superior. He 
ventured to assert that had the noble Lord 
the Member for London, or the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
been at the head of the Government, the 
disaster of Sinope would not have taken 
place, nor would a single soldier have 
erossed the Pruth. To the well-known 
political predilections, supposed infirmity 
of purpose, and temporising policy of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, was owing the position in which the 
country was now placed. He believed that 
the antecedents of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had encouraged 
the demands of Russia, and paralysed the 
exertions of the fleet, and that if he re- 
mained at the head of the Government, no 
arrangement satisfactory to Europe was 
likely to take place. The Russian Empe- 
ror speculated on the weakness, and acted 
on the indecision, of the Prime Minister, 
but he believed it would have been dif- 
ferent if the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell), or the noble Lord now at the 
Home Office, had been charged with the 
management of our foreign affairs, and 
the maintenance of the honour of Eng- 
land. If such was, as he believed it was, 
the opinion of the House, then he thought 
it would be the duty of the House to de- 
clare so. There was always a considcra- 
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tion of personal feelings in matters of this 
kind, but he believed it was of the last 
importance that we should at the present 
moment have for the conduct of our foreign 
affairs men who possessed the entire confi- 
dence of the country. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he must express 
his strong dissent from-the sentiments of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
for he highly approved of the conduct of 
the Government in making war their der- 
nier ressort. So far from having suffered 
by delay, he thought we had obtained vast 
and almost incaleulable advantages by it. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had declared to the world that the 
policy of this country was peace; and the 
desire we had shown to avoid war must 
have convinced tiie world at large that the 
sentiment which the noble Lord had ut- 
tered was not a mere profession. Thrice 
armed was he whose quarrel was right, 
and since we had not willingly entered into 
this struggle, but had been driven to it, 
Europe would find the wrath of the peace- 
ful man more effectual than the fury of 
the enraged Emperor. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, he must 
object to the course which the discussion 
was now taking, as contrary to all prece- 
dent. There had been a lengthened debate 
upon this subject, and the House had ex- 
pressed its opinion that supplies should be 
granted for the purpose of carrying on the 
war, if the country should be involved in 
war. The Government had not shrunk 
from debate, and he thought the House 
would now be acting only in conformity 
with its expressed opinion by allowing them 
to go into Committee. 

IIouse in Committee; Mr. Bouverie in 
the chair. 


Supply— The 


SUPPLY—THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

(1.) 112,977 Land Forces, number of 
men. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Mr. Bou- 
verie, I am sure the hon. and gallant Officer 
who addressed the House a short time ago, 
making some observations on the distribu- 
tion of troops, and the hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Walsh) who objected to the amount of 
force proposed in the present estimate will 
not think me guilty of any disrespect to- 
wards them in having waited until the 
House had gone into Committee before 


{COMMONS} 





noticing the observations which they had | 


made. Before I do so I will state—and 


can—the changes which are embraced in 


tlie present estimate, stating at the outset on which it was heretofure. 


Mr. F. French 


| 
I will endeavour to do it as shortly as Ij of the schoolmasters is about to be put 
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that the present estimate must not be 
looked to as the final estimate for the year, 
The Government thought it more conso. 
nant with their duty to allow the Iouse to 
diseuss their policy, being a policy on which 
any large increase of estimate would be 
necessarily founded, before laying any such 
large increase before the House. This, 
therefore, must be looked on as an esti- 
mate formed in time of peace, but in an- 
ticipation of events which might follow, 
Now, it will be seen that the proposed in. 
crease of men amounts, speaking in round 
numbers, to 10,600; but the increase really 
is rather larger than that, owing to the 
reductions which have taken place in some 
of the colonial corps, and particularly in 
the Ceylon corps, in which a large redue- 
tion has been effected, because it was 
found that in the course of years the re- 
eruiting ground of the Ceylon rifles did 
not afford a sufficiently large population to 
recruit the regiment up to the require- 
ments of the establishment. Allowing for 
these reductions, we may consider that the 
increase of British troops—Guards and in- 
fantry of the line—amounts in round num- 
bers to 11,000 men, and that the increase 
of cost will be 300,0007. The increase in 
the whole estimate, however, will be ba- 
laneed by very considerable reductions in 
the non-effective departments of the ser- 
vice. There are some items of increase 
over which I can have no control, as in the 
ease of the Military Asylum, the Hibernian 
School, and the hospitals at Chelsea and 
Kilmainham, where the increase in the 
price of provisions has of course had con- 
siderable effect. By the constant applica- 
tion and vigilance of the military authori- 
ties, there is a reduction of something like 
33,0007. The attention of the Government 
has for some time past been systematically 
turned to the staff, and the reductions in 
consequence have been considerable; but 
in spite of that, there has again this year 
been a reduction at Canada, the Cape, 
Hong Kong, Nova Scotia, and the West 
Indies, amounting to about 5,0000. 
Before 1 state the degree to which the 
concentration and withdrawal of troops 
from foreign stations has increased the ef- 
fective power of the army, I should like to 
mention what changes have been made dur- 
ing the year in its interior organisation. 
Upon the subject of education in the 
army, very considerable changes have been 
made this year. In the first place, the pay 


Army Estimates. 


on an entirely different footing from that 
Hitherto the 
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schoolmasters have been paid a very small | few years ago the late Duke of Wellington 
fixed stipend, and have had to trust for the | issued an order that no candidate for a 
rest of their receipts to what they could commission in the army should receive 


get by fees from the men, their scholars. 
It was thought, as it turned out errone- 
ously, that the effect of that system would 
be, that, their pay depending on their acti- | 
vity and their exertions, they would, from 
motives of interest, keep up the numbers | 
of their scholars. But it was found on ex- 
perience, that this was not so. It was) 
found that the popularity of the school, 
and the number of men attending it, 
depended far more on the interest taken | 
in it by the officers than on the de- | 
gree of efficiency in the schoolmaster; 
for of his efficiency the great majority of 
the men were not able to judge, whilst if 
they found the officers of their regiment 
taking an interest in the school, they were 
immediately stimulated into attendance. 
The result was, that we had some of the 
very best schoolmasters which Chelsea had 
produced, receiving the lowest rates of re- 
muneration, and, on the other hand, some 
of the worst receiving the highest; and 
there were constant complaints from those 
who considered themselves ill off, and re- | 
quests from them to be removed to what 
they considered better regiments, that is, 
to regiments where the attendance was 
better. Under these circumstances I pro- | 
posed to Lord Hardinge that the system, 
not answering, should be changed, and 
that, instead of the faulty mode of payment 
then existing, there should be three fixed 
rates of pay, into which the fees should be 
merged applicable to three classes of school- | 
masters. I suggested this change, and, at 
the same time, proposed that promotion | 
from one class to another should be by | 
merit, and by merit alone. I had no doubt 
that the hope of appreciation and reward | 
would be in this,.as in other professions, | 
the very best stimulus to exertion. This | 


| for the transition. 


| one, unless he had passed a certain stand- 
| 
| 


ard examination. The Duke of Welling- 
ton also stated that it was his wish that no 
officer of the army should be promoted from 
a subaltern rank to a company, unless he 
had passed an examination proving him fit 
The Duke of Welling- 


ton then said, that in the first examination 


| all you need wish to obtain was the know- 
ledge that the young man had had the 


education of a gentleman, and that he pos- 
sessed the abilities to take full advantage 
of that education. But of the second ex- 
amination his Grace spoke differently ; and 
he said that it should show not merely that 
the candidate had had a liberal education, 
but that he had applied it by turning his 
mind to military studies, and to an ac- 
quaintance with the theory of his profes- 
sion. The present examination for the 
first commission is conducted at Sand- 
hurst; and about it I do not wish to 
enter into details; but my impression ia, 
that the education there is too limited, and 
within its limits too severe. It is too limit- 
ed, because certain text books only are 


| required to be studied, and the young man 


who has not even the best memory, but the 
quickest memory, is most suceessful. My 
own impression is, that ‘that is not a fair 
or a desirable system, and that it might be 
thus improved :—By allowing a young man 


| who had had a fair liberal education to be 


examined in what it is stated that he had 
learned, by making that the test of his fit- 


| ness as regarded sufficiency of instruction, 
|and by only considering further his ability 


to take advantage of the education, the libe- 
ral education, which he had received. That 
is all you want in the first examination. In 
the second it is different. You then want 
a professional examination ; you want to 


system, I believe, will tend to promote zeal know that, in addition to a fair gentlemanly 
among the schoolmasters, and will induce | education, your officer has applied his mind 
them to use every exertion to keep the! to mathematical and strategetical studies, 
schools in a high state of efficiency. I hope | to such studies as will render him efficient 
that it will also improve the somewhat ano-/| as an officer. I know there is an objec- 
malous position of the regimental school- | tion, which I consider fallacious, to this 
master, who is at present considered neither | examination, that, by it, you will get men 
fish, flesh, nor fowl. I need not say that | who are book-worms instead of getting the 
the result of this school system has as yet | active spirits you require. There is this 
been extremely good, and that the army | answer to that, that if the officer who has 
has derived great advantage from its intro- | studied his profession is the worse for his 
duction. | studies, then you must admit that the 

The Committee will perhaps recolleet— | whole body of the Artillery and Engi- 
in reference to the education of officers, to| neers, who are all men of reading and 
which I propose now to advert—that some | great scientific knowledge, are unfit for 
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their profession; and that I am sure you | getting that in nine cases out of ten a mi- 
will not do. There remains, however, | litary surgeon’s duties differed in no way 
this difficulty—a more reasonable one, to | from those of an ordinary surgeon. Qn 
my mind—that the means of study given | the other hand here, except at Edinburgh, 
to different officers would not be the same, | it is impossible to get instruction of the 
and that they would, on the contrary, vary | peculiar character necessary to make a 
extremely with the localities in which they | complete military surgeon. Now, what we 
were quartered. For instance, the officer} propose is, not to diminish by any means 
quartered in England has access to all the | the general studies of young men wishing 
best and newest books, whilst he who is | to become military surgeons, but to super. 
quartered in the backwoods of Canada or | add to those general studies a course of 
elsewhere, is, of course, isolated from all | lectures on military surgery; these to be 
access of the kind. It is proposed, by | given in Edinburgh, Dublin, and London. 
way of removing this difference of oppor- } The House must be aware that no army in 
tunities, to establish at the head quarters | the world requires this course of study so 
of certain districts an officer, whom you! much as ourown. Last year, for instanee, 
may call ‘Captain of Instruction,” or | in Barbadoes, a colony which had hitherto 
what you please, who will be known as/ been considered as comparatively healthy 
professor of military studies in that dis-| and the freest from that terrible scourge of 
trict; and on whom it will be arranged {all the West India Islands, the yellow 
that every subaltern officer shall get leave | fever broke out, and, notwithstanding all 
to attend. Thus every such officer would | that the doctors there could do, it did not 
be able to go through a course of instruc- labate. To fill vacancies only too frequent 
tion before he became a lieutenant, and | we were obliged to send out medical men 
through another course of instruction be-| from England; but what were they ? 





fore he became a captain. It is intended } 


that there shall be an examination on both 
these occasions; but, of course, great care 
must be taken, and will be taken, at first, 
not to make the standard of these exami- 
nations too high, but to arrange it so as 
to give those who had to go through it 
every encouragement to qualify them- 
selves. With regard to the instruction 
and education of the men, I need only 
say that one proof of the degree to 
which that instruction is popular among 
them is shown in the increasing number of 
volumes which they use, and of the num- 
ber of persons subscribing to the military 
libraries. They were instituted in 1840; 
each man paid a penny per month, and the 
officers one day’s pay in the year. The 
number of books when the libraries were 
first established was 5,000, and it is now 
118,000, and the number of men subscrib- 
ing is between 15,000 and 16,000. 

It was suggested by the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer (Sir De L. Evans), that there 
is not at present any sufficient means of 
education for the post of army surgeon. 
With especial reference to this question, I 
have made inquiries both at Paris and 
Vienna as to the training provided for 
those who are candidates for employment 
in their armies as medical officers. At 
Paris I find they have gone into an ex- 
treme which works very ill. "They take 
medical students and edueate them exclu- 





sively for military surgeons, entirely for- 
Mr. S. Herbert 


Men who had studied every disease but 
this, which they had had no means of 
studying in England. It is most neces- 
sary that before young men become army 
surgeons they should have the opportunity 
of making themselves acquainted with the 
diseases of tropical climates, as well as the 
peculiar diseases incident to the soldier’s 
life. Under these circumstances, we are 
going to extend to London and Dublin 
the advantages of the establishment which 
already exists at Edinburgh, and we hope 
to make arrangements for a course of lee- 
tures there by next autumn. These lee- 
tures, I believe, will be attended with a 
double advantage. Not only will they be 
of the greatest value to students, but a 
great number of army surgeons also will 
gladly have recourse to them for the pur- 
pose of adding to the stock of knowledge 
they already possess. 

Now, Sir, let me say, in passing from 
this subject of the education of the sol- 
diers, that there has been a very remark- 
able improvement in their conduct. It was 
the custom for many years to govern in 
the army almost entirely by the fear of 
punishment; it has been the custom now, 
for some years, to govern it by the hope of 
reward. The difference, I rejoice to say, 
has been very remarkable. Under the 
former system the man entered for life, at 
least for twenty-one years, during all which 
time the best he could hope was not to be 
flogged, not to be imprisoned, and so on. 
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Under the present system he has not this | the means by which the character of the 
only motive of the dread of punishment— {men could be formed, have not neglected 
he has the immediate hope of reward, by | to take measures for securing the general 
the increase of his pay, and he has the efficiency of the forces. Last year I took 
assurance that ultimately, in the case of from the estimates a sum for the purpose 
long service, he will obtain an increase of | of completing an establishment at Hythe, 
his pension, supposing his merits to entitle where we could obtain—what in this coun- 
him to it. Lately, too, we have made a dif- | try it is now very difficult to obtain—a suf- 
ference with regard to men who have given | ficiently long range for practice in shooting. 
twenty-one years of good service. The | Before the completion of that establishment 
practice was to give them a medal after the practice of the musket had been ex- 
their discharge; but that, however gratify- | tremely neglected, and in some regiments 
ing to them, had, for the purposes of ex- | there was scarcely any ball-cartridge used 
ample, but little effect. We have changed in the course of the year. That state of 
that practice, and now we give this medal | things is now remedied. To that estab- 
after eighteen years, and he who has | lishment a certain number of privates and 
earned it wears it from that time till the | non-commissioned officers go from each 
time of his discharge. We have likewise regiment in their turn; there they obtain 
made changes with regard to the accom-| practice and instruction; and then they 
modation of troops on board ship; and | go back to their regiments, able to in- 
more especially with contract packets. | struct those whom they left behind them. 
The effect of all these changes has been The consequence ia that there is hardly 
most marked in the conduct of the men, the | a regiment which will not soon be tho- 
excellence of which increases every year. | roughly masters of what lately was so 
This year I may mention, if anything were | generally neglected. A gentleman, a com- 
wanting to prove the greater than ordinary | petent judge, came to me the other day, 
frugality of the men, that there has been | having spent a day at Hythe, where, he 
an augmentation in the amount they have} told me, he had seen almost more than 
invested in the savings banks. In 1844) he could believe. He saw the men at 
the number of depositors was 1,890, the | practice with the Minié rifle, and out of 100 
amount deposited 14,849/.; in 1853 the! shots seventy-seven were put into a target 
number of depositors was 10,723, the} eight feet high, representing cavalry, at 
amount deposited 124,0007. As to of-| 80U yards distance. He had also seen the 
fences, the number of persons in military| men skirmishing—shooting without any 
prisons is diminishing ; but on this point I | measured distance, and obliged to guess at 
will read an extract from the governor of | it—which, as any one accustomed to rifle 
the prison in Limerick :— shooting knew, was a great disadvantage, 
1'“ From a force comprising so many men as that | and yet out of fifty shots forty were put 
which sends its delinquents to this prison, only | into the target. 

172 have been received during the last year,a! And now, Sir, I come to the point which 
fact which, it is my privilege to say, exhibits a) was mentioned by the hon. and gallant 
decrease in the percentage admitted in former Om Sir De L. E h Ht poe 
years. That this gratifying result is to be attri- cer (Sir De L. vans), who asked what 
buted exclusively, or even chiefly, to the dread of; are the Government’s intentions— first, 
military prisons, would not, I think, be a correet | with regard to the troops to be allotted to 
conclusion. Mere punishment, however rigorous | the Colunies ; and secondly, with regard to 


and severe, will not deter the soldier from offend- P . coed ei 
ing. I cannot, therefore, but regard the decrease promotions in the army. I agree entirely 


of military offences as, in a great measure, the | With what he said as to the distribution of 
happy consequence of that system of education and | troops in the Colonies, but I must call his 
reward which is now so beneficially operating | attention to the fact that the return he has 
upon the soldier, and teaching him to realise the quoted is a misleading return. The return 
importance and advantage of respectability and f the 1 fA : ‘il 1853 i mpage " 
faithfulness. The excellent conduct of the troops | ® the ist of Apri Cage really gives the 
serving in this district is additionally gratifying force existing in 1852. The next return 
and observable, since during the past year drunk- | which appears will give the hon. and gal- 
enness has, 1 regret to say, very lamentably in-| Jant Officer the right figures for 1853, and 
creased among the lower orders in this partof the |) i¢ he will find that the number of troops 
United Kingdom. : ; : 
in the Colonies has been very considerably 
Now, Sir, having gone through these | diminished since the present Government 
heads, let me say that the military autho- {came into office. Five thousand men, [ 
rities, while paying this attention to the| think, have been withdrawn in that time 
individual comforts of our soldiers, and to| from the Cape, North America, and the 
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West Indies. But you have to put against | tant point, that it actually raised 140,000, 
these the augmentation that has been made | The hon. Baronet omitted, too, the great 
in the garrisons of the Mediterranean. | augmentation that has been made in the 
During the last year, whilst reductions} Artillery, which has been increased from 
have been taking place in Canada, the} 14,000 to 19,000 men. I mast remind 
West Indies, and the Cape, an addition | those who think the present estimate is 
has been made of upwards of 1,800 men| not large enough, that I do not propose 
at Malta, Gibraltar, and the Ionian Islands; | this as a war estimate to the Committee, 
and it is obvious that at the present mo-| The Government wished to have their 
ment these three garrisons form the basis | policy diseussed before making any great 
of our operations in the East. I agree| augmentation. It may not be so satisfac- 
with the hon. and gallant Gentleman that | tory to the Committee as to the hon, 
the Government were right in withdrawing | Baronet, but I have to state that I must 
troops from the West Indies. There have | before long bring before you a supplemen- 
been complaints of that, though; but there | tary estimate. At present I will not delay 
always are complaints if you remove troops | the Committee any farther, but only move 
from any colony. Since the gold dis-| that the number of land forces, officers and 
coveries, Australia has maintained a regi- | men, for the ensuing year, be 112,977. 

ment from its own resources. A regiment} Mr. HUME said, he cordially congratu- 
is given on the condition that they pay all) lated the Government on the great success 
the expenses except arms and clothing; and | which had attended the amended system of 
if they want any further troops they will be} rewards and punishments. He hoped they 
sent to them on the same terms, and on the} would persevere in the system, which was 
same terms only. In short, the Govern-| one that he had advocated for many years 
ment have made considerable reductions so; past. He was also gratified to find so 
far as regards the hon. and gallant Officer’s | large an increase of depositors in the 
first inquiry. With regard to the hon. and | military savings banks. He was also glad 
gallant Member’s other question, the at-|to hear that it was in contemplation to 
tention of the Government has also been| establish medical schools for the Army. 
drawn to that subject. It is certainly! With respect to the Colonies, anxious as 
true that there have been appointments of | he generally was to reduce the military 
colonels and lieutenant-colonels to act as| force in them, he thought there was great 
brigadiers in consequence of the advanced | cause why they should not withdraw treops 
age of general officers; but the hon. and | from those Colonies which had been almost 
gallant Member will be gratified to learn | ruined by legislation in this country, and 
that the Government have decided to issue} which were hardly in a condition at pre- 
a Commission to inquire into the mode of! sent to maintain even their own police. He 
appointments and retirements in the army, | thought it likely disorders might arise if 
with a view to see what means can be! the troops were withdrawn thence. But 
adopted to bring up men more rapidly in| as regarded the whole of the North 
promotion, and at a period of greater| American colonies, he was of opinion the 
vigour. The names of the Commissioners | troops might be withdrawn from them to 
are such as to inspire confidence on all | strengthen our military establishment here. 
sides. First, there are the two eminent | He should be very glad to hear from Her 
military authorities, Lord Hardinge and) Majesty’s Government that they intended 
Lord Raglan; two general officers, Lord | to pay some regard to the unfortunate Co- 
Catheart and Lord Seaton ; two colonels, | lonies which had a mixed population and 
Colonel Buller and Colonel Knowles; two! were altogether dissimilar to the Austra- 
ex-Secretaries of State, Earl Grey and lian or North American possessions. He 
Sir John Pakington; two ex-Secretaries | could not help thinking that too expensive 
at War, Lord Panmure and Mr. Ellice;!a staff had been retained, and although 
and myself. With regard to the obser-_ he admitted that much had been done 
vations which have fallen from the hon. | to reduce the non-effective portion of the 
Baronet opposite (Sir J. Walsh), I cer-| Army, yet theystill found nearly 2,000,0002. 
tainly think the hon. Baronet has under-| of money paid for non-effective services, 
rated the military power of this country,) while the effective services only required 
and when he quoted the dictum of Napo- 4,000,0007. This went far to prove that 
leon that this country never could be a mili- the complaints repeatedly made last year 
tary Power because it could not raise more | were well-founded. On the whole, how- 
than 40,000 men, he forgot one impor- | ever, placing confidence in the improved 
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management, he bad no hesitation in say- 
ing that no department of the public ser- 
vice had undergone so much improvement 
asthe Army. The results which had been 
stated with respect to education, the atten- 
tion to schools, supply of books, and other 
matters, were highly satisfactory, and 
taking what they had done as an earnest 
of their future intentions, he was not dis- 
posed to find fault with the Government 
with respect to trivial matters. He must 
say, on going over the list, that they had 
added 11,000 men to the Army at the 
least possible cost, and he would admit 
that it was possible to double or treble the 
number, if necessary, at a comparatively 
moderate expense. Before he sat down, 
he was very anxious to refer to what had 
fallen from an hon. Member with respect 
to Lord Aberdeen. The hon. Member for 
Roscommon (Mr. F. French) took on him- 
self to say, that those around him con- 
curred entirely in the reference he made to 
that nobleman, That might sound very 
well out of doors, but hon. Members would 
recollect that there was not a single Mem- 
ber on the bench with the hon. Member 
for Roscommon at the time he was speak- 
ing. He considered that there had been a 
settled attack upon the Government, and 


that gross injustice had been done to them 
in reference to their reluctance to go to 


war. He would, as a friend of peace, 
repeat his opinion, that their conduct in 
the matter deserved great praise, and he 
therefore protested against the speech of 
the hon. Member for Roscommon being 
supposed to carry with it the assent of the 
House of Commons, he being entirely des- 
titute of supporters, though he appealed 
to those around him, as though many were 
sitting near. In conclusion, he congratu- 
lated the country on having an improved 
Army and better hopes of prospective im- 
provement than on any former occasion. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he wished to in- 
quire whether it was not the intention of 
the right hon. Secretary at War to add at 
least one subaltern to a company. Ile 
would remind the House that we were 
about to enter into a war under peculiar 
circumstances, to be carried on in an un- 
healthy climate and under uncertain aus- 
pices, and therefore it was our duty to 
provide for the effective officering of the 
troops. In this particular the French ex- 
celled us, their men being much better 
officered than ours. Ile should be glad to 
know the intentions of the Government on 
this matter. 


1Fep. 24, 1854} 
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Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he 
fully agreed with the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume) in thinking that the 
Government had acted wisely, and with 
extraordinary prudence, from the first mo- 
ment of the occurrence of those lamentable 
disputes in the East. He also considered 
that the Estimates had been framed with 
a wise regard to economy and efficiency. 
He hoped that the Government would take 
measures to assimilate the law of England 
and Scotland in respect to the billeting of 
soldiers. As regarded Scotland, the state 
of the law upon the subject was most vexa- 
tious. He was not going to get up a Scotch 
grievance, but the billeting of troops on 
private houses was unknown in England, 
though it was unfortunately the practice in 
Scotland. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished, 
before proceeding to make any remarks 
upon the Estimates, to call the attention 
of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) to the 
great inconvenience which arose frem the 
number of Motions that were brought on 
upon different subjects on Supply nights 
previously to going into Committee. It, 
was impossible for the Louse to do its 
duty, and go through the Estimates with 
that care and deliberation which their im- 
portance deserved, when they were brought 
on at so Jate an hour—the previous portion 
of the evening being occupied with the 
discussion of four Motions, at which not 
forty Members were present. A few days 
ago two or three of the most important 
votes in the Naval Estimates were taken 
at twoo’clock inthe morning. Ile did not 
wish to stop hon. Gentlemen from bringing 
forward their Motions, but he thought 
they ought not to bring them forward on 
Supply nights, but on Wednesday, when 
but little business was brought on. Ile 
did not rise for the purpose of offering 
any opposition to the effective portion of 
the vote. He would concede all the men 
and money that were required, though 
he must say he heard with some regret 
the observation thrown out by the right 
hon. Secretary at War, that it was not 
unlikely he would come before Parliament 
again during the present Session with 
fresh Estimates. He had risen for the 
purpose of suggesting that if ever thero 
was a time when no unnecessary expendi- 
ture should take place, it was now.  Ilis 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume) had last year called attention 
to the inerease of pay to the colonels of 
the Foot Guards, as compared with those 
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of the other regiments of the line. Now, 
no man would object to the increased pay 
of the Duke of Wellington as long as that 
illustrious soldier lived, but that was no 
reason why Prince Albert should enjoy 
such high emolument as Colonel of the 
Grenadier Guards, in direct violation of 
the recommendations which a Committee 
of that House had laid down upon the sub- 
ject. Now, his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, although holding a high rank in 
the army, was not a soldier, and did not 
profess to be, and in his (Mr. Williams’s) 
opinion, the giving of that regiment to 
his Royal Highness was a violation of the 
principle on which the increase was grant- 
ed, namely, that it should be conferred on 
officers as a reward for distinguished ser- 
vices. By the provision of 1833, adopt- 
ed at the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee, the pay to the colonel of the Gre- 
nadier Guards was fixed at 1,200]. a 
year; allowance for clothing the regiment, 
8,949/. 13s. 63d., making together 10,1491. 
13s. 65d.; and assuming cost of clothing 
to be 7,109. 11s., it left an absolute re- 
muneration to the colonel of 3,0401. 2s. 63d. 
The colonel of the Fusilier Guards was the 
Duke of Cambridge, a very gallant soldier, 
no doubt, but he was not a soldier who had 
rendered distinguished services to the coun- 
try, that he ought to receive increased pay, 
when they saw veteran officers who had 
served all through the Peninsular war and at 
Waterloo, whose only reward was their me- 
dals—some with nine or ten clasps—and 
their simple good service pension of 1501. 
or 2001. a year. Nobody would object to 
such a man as Lord Strafford, the colonel 
of the Coldstream Guards, or to the Mar- 
quis of Anglesey, receiving the highest pay 
and the highest honours, but it was on 
such men alone both ought to be con- 
ferred. The pay of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge as colonel of the Fusilier Guards 
was 1,000/. a year; allowance for cloth- 
ing, 5.0101; making together 6,0100. 
—the net income of the colonel being 
2,135. The pay of the colonel of the 
2nd Regiment of Foot was 5U0l. a year; 
clothing, 2,1867; net income, 1,0802. 
Men of high rank, whosoever they were, 
however exalted, ought not in the British 
army or navy to be permitted to elbow out 
the veterans who had fought and bled for 
their country. He looked upon it as a 
positive degradation that a colonel should 
be also the tailor of his regiment. The 
colonels ought to have a fixed allowance, 
and ought not to be allowed any tailoring 
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perquisites. It was humiliating to see so 
exalted a personage as the husband of the 
Sovereign making a profit of 1,800U. a year 
out of the clothes of the soldiers; it was 
ineonsistent with the character of a soldier, 
and degrading to the position of a prince, 
Colonels of artillery received a salary of 
1,0007. a year, without tailoring perqui- 
sites, and it was found that the clothing 
of the men of the artillery was obtained 
16 per cent cheaper than that of the in. 
fantry and cavalry, and that the clothing 
was of a better description. He was happy 
to learn that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary at War bore such honourable 
testimony to the good conduct of the Bri- 
tish army as evidence of the increase in 
‘*the good service pay,”’ and the great 
diminution in the number of punishments, 
The ‘* good service pay’? commenced in 
1837, and during the first year the number 
entitled to it was 1,944 soldiers, who re- 
ceived a sum of 3,600/. It had been 
gradually increasing ever since, and in the 
present year the number of soldiers who 
received good service pay was 30.900, the 
amount of money 63,9007. This was a 
large sum of money, no doubt, but still he 
did not grudge it, since it improved the 
social condition of the seldier, and kept 
away the lash. He wished to ask the right 
hon. Secretary at War how it was that 
there was a charge of 12,5001. for encamp- 
ment expenses ? Was that a remnant of 
the Chobham expenditure? He thought 
there ought not to be such a charge, since 
the Government, in reply to a question 
last year, declared the vote then given was 
sufficient. He also wanted to know what 
saving had been effected in the army ex- 
penditure in consequence of the number of 
men on the Ist of January being 12,000 
less than the number voted last year? 
Mr. LAING said, that without wishing 
to revive the discussion of the Eastern 
question, it was impossible not to perceive 
that the present Vote, involving, as it did, 
the number of men to be added to the 
army, related to the conduct of that war, 
and whether it was to be conducted with 
the energy and decision necessary to bring 
it to a speedy issue. Conceiving the num- 
ber of 11,000 to be added to the army, 
and 260.0007. in the Estimates, by no 
means sufficient to effect that purpose, it 
was with satisfaction he heard the state- 
ment by the right hon. Gentleman with 
reference to a supplemental estimate by 
which the number might be increased. In 
making that statement the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman seemed to entertain some misgiving 
as to the manner in which it might be re- 
ceived by some parties in that House, but 
his (Mr. Laing’s) object in rising was to 
show the Government, that many hon. 
Members, who under ordinary circumstan- 
ces would scrutinize these votes with rigour, 
and object, with a view to economy, to any 
increase of the Estimates, thought, under 
the present circumstances, that the true 
economy would be to ask for such supplies 
as to enable Government to prosecute the 
war with the greatest vigour. Certain 
parties in that House were of opinion the 
war ought never to be undertaken; others 
thought that in its conduct the operations 
ought to be confined to our Navy; while a 
third party, and he thought by far the 
largest majority, were of opinion that, 
being once forced into a war, the proper 
course would be to proceed with all our 
energy, so as to bring it as soon as possi- 
ble to a conclusion. The amount of injury 
which the country had already sustained 
by the mere apprehension of war was far 
greater than would have been supposed. 
That floating mass of property which was 
contained in the funds, railway securities, 
and such like, and which was generally 
estimated at 1,000,000,000/. sterling, had 
suffered a depreciation of not less than 10 
per cent, being a total loss of 100,000,000/. 
He wished, instead of the criticism that 
had taken place on the past conduct of the 
Government, some substantial Motion had 
been proposed, on which the House might 
have expressed its opinion by a vote. They 
would thus have shown to foreign countries 
the unanimity of their feelings on this 
question ; and the Government would have 
been able with more freedom, and with a 
more undivided responsibility, to take such 
steps as they thought necessary for bring- 
ing this war to a speedy and a successful 
termination. 

CotoneL BLAIR said, that, in refer- 
ence to the statement made with respect 
to the pay of colonels of the Guards, 
the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. 
Williams) could not have chosen a worse 
time to make such a statement than the 
present juncture. The colonel of the Fu- 
silier Guards was no drawing-room soldier, 
but was about to proceed on foreign ser- 
vice. He could not sit by and hear him 
called a regimental tailor, and he consi- 
dered it was speaking in a very derogatory 
manner of a Royal Prince. It was said 
that his Royal Highness Prince Albert was 
not a soldier; he (Col. Blair) had an op- 
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portunity of observing the internal eco- 
nomy of the regiment under the command 
of his Royal Highness, and no general 
officer could command it better. He un- 
derstood the hon. Member to say that 
the Duke of Cambridge ought not to have 
a regiment because older officers were un- 
employed. He could only say, that no 
blame ought to be imputed to his Royal 
Highness, for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary at War had proved by the 
Estimates that it was the wish of Govern- 
ment to advance junior officers in the ser- 
vice. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS wished to explain 
that he did not mention the word “ tailors” 
to impute the least disrespect. He merely 
described the position, and condemned the 
practice of placing such distinguished men 
in it. 

Mr. J. HEATHCOAT said, he wished 
to draw the attention of the right hon. 
Secretary at War to the distinction in the 
dress worn by the officers and privates, 
and he would suggest the expediency of 
not unnecessarily exposing our officers, 
through this means, to be picked off by 
the able marksmen of the enemy. He 
believed the Emperor of Russia had re- 
cently made some alteration in the dress 
of his officers, assimilating them to that of 
the troops. It was highly inexpedient that 
the officers should come into the field in 
blue, and the men in red coats. He thought 
they would all agree with him that every- 
thing should be done to preserve the brave 
men who were going abroad to lead the 
British army, and who left so many near 
and dear to them behind. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War had 
made reference to a Commission for the 
purpose of making promotions. He (Sir 
De L. Evans) thought such Commissions 
often led to shelving questions, and he 
could not conceive why the great officers of 
State should not take on themselves the 
responsibility of these promotions as here- 
tofore. These Commissions were only de- 
vices to remove the responsibility from the 
shoulders of those who ought to bear it. 
With regard to the clothing of the troops, 
he thought it would be very desirable that 
distinetions of dress, which were a relie of 
antiquity, should be removed when danger 
might result from their continuance. The 
Government were sending troops to the 
East to serve with the French, who were 
much more rationally clothed. He wished 
the Secretary at War would take the 
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clothing of the troops into his own hands; 
it was only a question of money. He knew 


Supply — The 


that the Commander-in-Chief had desired | 


very much to make alterations in clothing, 


and to give frock-coats to officers who wore | 


jackets; but one of the principal causes 


why nothing had been done was, because | 
it would interfere with the arrangements | 


between the colonels and the contractors, 
and diminish the profits of the colonels. 
If the war were to last, was it to save 


trouble to contractors and to save clothing, | 


that our troops were to present such a 
contrast to those of our allies ? 
Coronet DUNNE said, he wished to 


call the attention of the Secretary at War | 


to the women and children of the troops 
who had embarked for the East. Every 
one who had witnessed the embarkation of 
troops for foreign service must be aware of 
the misery that was always presented to 
view upon the beach. Only four, or, at 


the most, six women were allowed to go! 


with a company, and, from the facility 


with which commanding officers of regi- | 


ments consented to marriages, which was, 
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except about fourteen officers who went to 
(study at Sandhurst, but who were not 
appointed to staff duties any the more 
| because they went there, we had no school 
of staff officers. There would be a great 
| difficulty in any one Board at present in 
existence supplying clothing for the whole 
|of the army. The general officers in com- 
;mand of regiments, if they were suffi. 
‘ciently paid, would be satisfied to give up 
| the privilege of clothing their regiments, 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
| wished to state, in reply to the noble 
| Lord (Lord Lovaine), that the question of 
appointing additional subaltern officers 
wust stand over for consideration and de- 
cision. The attention of the Government 
had been drawn to the necessity of alter- 
ing the dress of the officers, so that the 
officers and men might fight in coats of the 
same colour, and last year, when the 
Guards were at Chobham, the officers 
received instructions to be dressed in a 
similar manner to the men. With respect 
to the complaint of the hon. Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. Williams), as to the appoint- 
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in reality, only a cruelty to the men, there | ments to the household regiments, he had 
were always accumulated a great number /on a previous occasion stated that the 
of women and children who could not ac- | Committee had reported that the three 
company a regiment. They had no means, household regiments of cavalry should be 
of support, except what they derived from | reserved for veteran officers of distinction; 
the subscriptions of the officers, by means | but they did not recommend that such an 


of which they were sent to their different | 


localities, where they usually fell upon the 
poor rates. 


were almost invariably deprived of all means | 
of education. This subject ought to en- 
gage the attention of Parliament, for the 
army would never be properly organised, 
and the men would never go out to fight 
with proper feelings, so long as they knew | 
that their wives and children were thrown 
upon the world for charity during their 
absence. The question of the staff was, 
also deserving the attention of the Secre- | 
tary at War. Of all the armies of Europe 
ours had the worst staff in the field, and, 
the reason was, because our officers had so | 
little experience of staff duties. One of 
the greatest uses of the camp at Chobham | 
was to teach our officers the nature of | 
staff duties. In the French army, before | 
an officer could serve upon the état major, 


Sometimes the women, for | 
want of the means of subsistence, con- | 
tracted vicious habits, and the children | 


arrangement should be insisted on with 
respect to the Foot Guards, the appoint- 
ments to which rested with the Sovereign 
for the members of her family. In the 
ease of the household cavalry regiments 
the recommendation of the Committee had 
been scrupulously followed. But with re- 
spect to the household infantry, Lord 
Strafford had been appointed to one of 
them, in consideration of his long and 
brilliant services. With respect to the 


'suggestion for an equalisation of the al- 


lowances, he must observe that the three 
regiments did not stand on the same foot- 
ing as to numerical force; and he thought 
the vested interests involved in the ques- 
tion should be respected. He thought it 
was due to His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, to observe that he (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert) had occasion to make a proposal 
to him with respect to his regiment. It 
had been a matter of complaint in that 
House for a long time that there were a 


he must serve by turns in the cavalry, in- | great number of supernumerary officers in 
fantry, and artillery, and then, having | the Guards, and he (Mr. Sidney Herbert) 
served in each arm of the service, and|made a proposal with respect to those 
gained a knowledge of its peculiarities, he | supernumerary officers which involved a 
was appointed to the état major. But, | sacrifice on the part of the colonels of the 


Sir D. L. Evans 
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Guards of their patronage. That proposal 
he submitted to His Royal Highness, who 
at once consented to relinquish his patron- 
age. Hethought it only due to His Royal 
Highness to state that circumstance, 

Si JOHN FITZGERALD said, he 
wished that it could be referred to a com- 
mission to inquire, among other matters, 
into the propriety of doing away with the 
rank of colonel, which was only a useless 
rank, and prevented an officer from arriv- 
ing at the rank of general when his health 
and strength allowed him to serve with the 
greatest efficiency. He was nine years a 
colonel without employment, and that time 
was altogether lost to him. He was then 
made major-general. Now, would it not 
be much better that an officer should be 
promoted at once from the grade of a 
lieutenant-colonel to that of a major-gene- 
ral? They would thus have general officers 
in the enjoyment of all their energies. He 
fully agreed with those hon. Members who 
thought that the clothing of the army was 
not a proper subject of emolument to the 
colonels. Improvements were from time 
to time required in the clothing of the 
army, which the authorities now hesitated 
to make. It would be much better if 
it were left to the Commander-in-Chief to 
alter the clothing, without having to meet 
the views of the general officers who had 
regiments. He very much desired to see 
the cavalry regiments completed to 800 
men, for it was much better to have one 
regiment of 800 men acting together than 
to have that number made up of detach- 
ments from other regiments. 

Viscount GODERICH said, he wished 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
the mode of education now adopted with 
respect to the private soldier, under which 
he was required to attend school only during 
the time when he was undergoing the pre- 
liminary drill, the consequence being, of 
necessity almost, that he acquired a dis- 
like for the instruction he received there. 
Tle suggested that the soldier should not 
be required to attend school until after he 
had undergone that preliminary drill, and 
then that he should do little or nothing 
else for three or four months, an arrange 
ment which he (Lord Goderich) thought 
would tend to make him appreciate the 
education the more at the time it was im- 
parted, and to use it afterwards as a means 
of relieving the tedium of garrison duty 
during his subsequent service. 

Mk. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, in order 
to guard agaiust his vote in support of the 
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| Ratinates being misconstrued, he felt it 


| necessary to remark at that point of the 
| discussion thai, had we adopted a firm 
_and manly tone at a much earlier period 
of the negotiations on the Eastern ques- 


| tion, the same result would have happened 


|which followed the negotiations in 185], 
| when our remonstrances were backed by a 
fleet, and the Emperor of Russia with- 
drew his claims. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) 3,923,2881., Charge of Land Forces. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished to 
move that the emoluments of the colonels 
of the Grenadier Foot Guards be reduced 
by 2,000/., and those of the colonels of 
the Fusileer Guards by 1,000J. 

CotoyeL LINDSAY said, the effect of 
the reduction proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth would be that his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, who had nearly 
3,000 men under his command, would have 
to conduct his regiment for the same sum 
that would be allowed to a colonel of a 
regiment of the line for a single battalion. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS, in reply, said, 
that the colonel of a regiment, whether his 
regiment consisted of one, two, or three 
battalions, performed no duty; that his 
office was, in fact, a sinecure, and con- 
sidered as the reward for distinguished 
services. 

Amendment negatived. 

Vote agreed to, as were also, 

(3.) 151,382/., General Staff Officers. 

(4.) 105,0931., Public Departments. 

(5.) 17,4012., Royal Military College. 

CotoneL NORTH said, he must com- 
plain of the change which had been 
effected of late years in the rules of this 
institution, by which the object of its 
founder was entirely defeated. The col- 
lege was established by the late Duke of 
York for the education of the orphans of 
officers, but now these orphans were com- 
pelled to pay the sum of 401. per annum 
before they could participate in the advan- 
tages of the institution. It must be ob- 
vious, when the widow of.an ensign re- 
ceived a pension of only 36/. a year, and 
the widow of a lieutenant only 40/. a year, 
that the college was now virtually closed to 
that class of cadets for whose advantage 
the institution was specially designed by 
the Duke of York. He did not wish to 
throw the slightest blame upon the present 
Secretary at War, for the existing regula- 
tions were in force when that right hon. 
Gentleman suceceded to office. He (Co- 
lonel North) hoped, however, some mea- 
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sures would be adopted for enabling that | ‘‘ No,’’ would not differ from him on this 
class of young men for whose benefit the | point—that the Army was made a conve. 
establishment was originally intended to | nience, and that the men who actually per- 
receive education without any expense to|formed the duties of professional soldiers 
their friends. A large surplus, of variable | were deprived of their fair share of emolu- 
amount, had lately been derived from the | ments and rank. 

college, but he was confident that, even if} Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, he 
the arrangement he suggested caused any | would recommend the Government to eco. 
deficiency in the funds of the institution, nomise the expenses of the establishment 
such deficiency would be cheerfully sup- | at Sandhurst, which might be done without 
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plied by that House. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
while he felt the utmost respect for the 
opinions of the hon. and gallant Officer, | 
and for the feelings which dictated his | 
suggestion, he entertained great doubt as_ 
to the propriety of providing an eleemosy- | 
nary education for such a profession as the 
Army. He had frequent applications from | 
the widows of officers on this subject, but | 
he did not think a greater disservice could | 
be done to persons in such a position than | 
by inducing them to bring up their sons to | 
80 expensive a profession as the Army. | 


He considered that if a person who had no | 


private income entered the Army, he em- 


| interfering with the efficiency of the insti- 


tution, as by this means funds might be 
provided for educating the sons of such 
subaltern officers as died in the service of 
the country and left no provision for their 
families. There was a governor and lieu. 
tenant-governor, who were both general 
officers, keeping their four or five horses, 
at the college, and there were chaplains, 
sergeants, schoolmasters, riding masters, 
surgeons, assistant-surgeons, and other 
officials, all to look after about 150 boys, 
In fact there were about as many officers 
as there were boys in the institution. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that the Sandhurst 
College was not originally intended for 


braced a profession which was not likely | civilians, but was designed for the educa- 
to conduce to his comfort in life. | tion of the sons of officers. He considered 

CotoneL NORTH could only say, that | it very desirable that an ensign’s wife 
many of the cadets of the orphan class | should have the satisfaction of knowing 
who were at Sandhurst at the same time! that, in case her husband died in battle, 


with himself were at this moment among her son would be educated at the public 


the most respectable officers in the service. | expense. Some twelve or fifteen years 
He only regretted that the service should | ago, when he was at Sandhurst, the num- 
be so expensive that the orphans of our! ber of cadets of the orphan class was fron 
gallant soldiers were precluded from enter- | thirty to forty, while it was stated that 
ing it. there were now only ten or twelve of that 
Mr. HUME said that this was, he be-| class in the college; he thought it was 
lieved, the only country where the military | most desirable that some means should be 
service was so expensive that the general | adopted for extending the advantages of 
community were unable to enter it with a/| the institution to the orphans of officers. 
fair chance. He thought that the Govern-| Mr. HUME said, he thought that the 
ment ought to adopt means to reduce the | expenses of the establishment might be 
extravagance in dress and other matters | very considerably reduced. He found that 
which rendered the military service so ex- | the governor received 1,000U. a year, the 
pensive. He considered that the pay of | licutenant-governor 383/., and a major- 
officers of the Army ought to be sufficient | superintendent 3001., for the management 
to maintain them, and tliat was the prin-| of a few boys. 
ciple adopted in every other country in the| Mn. M. CIIAMBERS said, he had had 
world. The present state of things had | the happiness of being educated at Sand- 
arisen because the Army had heretofore | hurst, and he knew many distinguished 
been a service for men of fortune. Young | officers who had been educated as orphans 
men had been put into the Army who never | #t that institution. He would suggest to 
meant to derive their livelihood from the | the right hon. Secretary at War, however, 
service. It suited them very well during | that 40/. a year was a larger sum than the 
their younger years, and in time of peace ; orphans of some officers were able to pay. 
but when war occurred, they sold out and| He had been sorry to hear the Secretary 
left the service. [Cries of “No, no! ’’]| at War express an opinion that Gentlemen 
Well, some of them did. [* No, no! ’’|| in that position ought not to enter Iler 
He genes hon. Gentlemen who said pment Army. He (Mr. Chambers) 
ol. LVort 
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thought, on the contrary, that they were 
the very persons who ought to have the 
opportunity of entering the Army. He 
conceived that no class of young men were 
more entitled to the consideration of the 
State than those whose fathers had died in 
its service, and who were left in a posi- 
tion which precluded them from paying a 
large sum of money for their education. 
Sandhurst College was founded by the late 
Duke of York, who thought it the duty of 
the country to provide for the education of 
the orphan children of officers, and who pro- 
posed that some orphans should be educated 
entirely at the public expense, while others | 
shonld pay a small sum for their education. | 
He (Mr. Chambers) considered that, as the | 
country was now on the point of war, the 
present was a very proper time for bring- 
ing this subject under the notice of the 
Committee, because it would be an induce- 
ment to persons to serve the country well 
and faithfully if they knew that, should 
they perish in the public service, the State 
would provide for the education of their 
children, who would hereafter have an op- 
portunity of entering that service in which | 
their fathers had gained distinguished 
fame. The Secretary at War had stated, 





however, that he did not think the army 


was a service which it was desirabie for the 
orphans of officers to enter. He knew the 
right hon. Gentleman meant that the Army 
was too expensive a service for young men 
who had no private income. That was 
deeply to be regretted; but he (Mr. Cham- 
bers) was old enough to recollect the late 
war, and he knew many officers who had 
obtained their commissions in consequence 
of passing an examination at the Military 
College at Sandhurst, and he knew also 
that some of those officers had paid 101. or 
201. a year, according to the rank of their 
fathers, while others had paid nothing, but 
that they had worked their own way to 
rank and distinction. He would suggest 
that, as the college was now a profitable 
establishment, the amounts paid by the 
eadets should be reduced, and regulated 
according to the military rank held by 
their fathers. 

Vote agreed to. 

The two following Votes were also 
agreed to :— 

(6.) 20,7561., for Royal Military Asy- 
lum, &e. 

(7.) 88,0007., for Volunteer Corps. 

(8.) 20,500/., Rewards for Distinguished 
Services. 

Mr. HUME said that, in the Committee 
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which had sat upstairs, the abolition of all 
sinecures in connection with garrison ap- 
pointments had been recommended. The 
garrison of the Tower of London was the 
only one which had not been the subject 
of inquiry; but it was understood that, on the 
death of the Duke of Wellington, a com- 
plete change would take place. He wished 
to know why the recommendation of the 
Committee had not been carried out in 
that case ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
when he came into office he found Lord 
Combermere filling the position in the 
Tower which had been occupied by the 
Duke of Wellington. Since then a war- 
rant had been signed for reducing tho 
Tower establishment for the future, and 
as the places became vacant the money 
saved would be divided as rewards for dis- 
tinguished services. 

Vote agreed to. 

(9.) 46,000/., Pay of General Officers. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished to 
call attention to the immense number of 
general officers as compared with the num- 
ber of regiments. He found from the last 
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| Army List that there were 324 general 


officers to 128 regiments, so that there 
were more than two generals and a-half 
to each regiment in the services. 

CotoneL LINDSAY said, the hon. 
Member for Lambeth, in looking over the 
Army List, had taken all the general 
officers mentioned there, but there were 
many whose names were in italics, who 
were retired officers, and received no army 
pay. The number of general officers would 
not be more than 243 or 244, which did 
not, however, include those belonging to 
the ordnance, artillery, engineers, and 
marines. 

Mr. I1UME said, the Government ought 
to maintain no more officers than were 
required for the service. The recommen- 
dations of the Committee on this point had 
led to no result whatever. While the 
Duke of Wellington was alive every alte- 
ration was met with the ery of ‘* Oh, you 
must put it off, the Duke is against you;” 
but he recommended the Government now 
to look to the advice of the Committee, 
and bring down the officers to the number 
required. 

Vote agreed to. 

(10.) 49,6002., Full Pay for Retired 
Officers. 

Cotonen LINDSAY said, he would 
suggest that the right hon. Gentleman 
should remove the grievance which was 
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complained of by officers retiring on full 
pay, namely, that their promotion ceased 
as soon as they had retired. As the num- 
ber of these officers was but small, and as 
the average number of years’ service of 
the retired lieutenant-colonels was about 
thirty-eight, and of majors thirty-six, it was 
clear that much addition to the higher 
ranks could not be made by allowing promo- 
tion to go on. He hoped this subject 
would receive the attention of the Commis- 
sion to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had alluded. 

Vote agreed to; As was also 

(11) 356,000/., Half-pay and Military 
Allowances. 

(12.) 33,67i0., Foreign Half-pay. 

Mr. HUME said, he could not avoid ex- 
pressing a fear that great abuses existed 
in this item. One ease he had heard of, 
in which an officer in receipt of a pension 
signed thirteen or fourteen half-yearly re- 
ceipts, which his widow regularly handed 
in after his death and received the money. 
Personal appearance ought, he thought, to 
be necessary for receipt of a pension. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
great care was taken to prevent imposi- 
tion, and of late years personal appearance 
had been insisted on. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the two 
following Votes.:-— 

(13.) 115,8892., Widows’ Pensions. 

(14.) 75,5002., Compassionate List. 

(15.) 30,694I., In- Pensioners of Chelsea 
and Kilmainham Hospitals. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he begged to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman what steps had 
been taken in consequence of the Address 
to Her Majesty last Session relating to 
Kilmainham Hospital ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said that, in 
consequence of that Vote, he had thought 
it his duty to act upon the decision of the 
House, and a Royal warrant in reference 
to Kilmainham was being prepared. He 
had made several alterations in the staff 
there, the effect of which was, in many 
instances, a reduction of expense, and, in 
all, an increase of efficiency. The number 
of pensioners admitted this year had been 
somewhat larger than last year, and the 
—_ would be permanently kept up to 

40. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, this management 
did not comply with the spirit of the Ad- 
dress of last Session. In 1845 the num- 
ber of pensioners was fixed by Royal war- 
rant at 200, and the discussion last Session 
turned upon the point whether the number 

Col. Lindsay 
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was to remain at that fixed upon by that 
warrant. Now, the right hon. Gentleman, 
however, had reduced the number from 200 
to 140. The Vote of last year had carried 
with it a very beneficial influence in Ire. 
land, as showing that the Government were 
not determined to cut down institutions of 
benevolence merely because they were Irish, 
but he must say that a great deal of that 
influence would be done away with when 
the reduction proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman came to be made known, par. 
ticularly when the Estimate for Chelsea 
Hospital was increased at the very mo- 
ment when that for Kilmainham was di- 
minished. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he considered 
the decision of the Secretary of War was 
most unsatisfactory, and would have an ill 
effect on the recruiting in Ireland. As an 
income tax had been placed upon Irishmen, 
he thought they had at least a right to have 
their establishments kept up. 

Mr. HUME said, he would like to see 
both Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals 
abolished, and he believed that the pen. 
sioners would prefer having the liberty to 
live where they pleased. Kilmainham kept 
up a large staff at a most expensive rate. 

Mr. VANCE said, he had come to a 
very different conclusion. There were in 
Kilmainham 140 inmates, and there was 
a department for out-pensioners, who 
had their arms and accoutrements there. 
There was full accommodation for 250 
pensioners in the establishment. He be- 
lieved the hospital had a very advantage- 
ous influence in Ireland in favour of the 
service, and the proportion of in-door pen- 
sioners was increasing, having been only 
kept down by the apprehension of being 
turned adrift. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that it was 
stated that there were 144 pensioners in 
the establishment, but there were only 
ninety-cight old soldiers, and there were 
forty-six persons to look after them. 
There was a matron and nine nurses, an 
infirmary sergeant, two cooks, two assist- 
ant-cooks, two barbers, two lodge-keepers, 
and’so on. It was all very well for Gentle- 
men from Ireland to wish to keep up an es- 
tablishment of such importance for ninety- 
eight old men, when there were 63,000 out- 
pensioners, of whom at least 25,000 were 
Irishmen, living more comfortably with 
their families. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN said, that the staff of 
officers to which the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth had alluded was composed of old sol- 
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diers and officers who had served, and de- 
served well of, their country. There was a 
great disposition to enter this hospital on 
the part of men who, having served twenty 
or twenty-five years abroad, had lost sight 
of their family connections, and were there- 
fore glad to go where they might meet 
with their old comrades, who were now 
their only friends. He hoped that they 
would not, just on the eve of a war, by 
any utilitarian proceedings in that House, 
repress the strong feeling which always 
animated Jrishmen to come forward in de- 
fence of their country. 

Mr. HUME said, he would point out 
that all the officers at Kilmainham could 
not have served their country, because 
their occupations showed that they had 
not been soldiers; besides, some of them 
—the nurses, for example—were women. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, that there were few 
persons in the hospital who had not served 
their country well. The very nurses were 
widows of old soldiers who had been killed 
in the service. But the question was not 
at present as to the maintenance of the 
hospital. That question had been decided 
by that House last Session, and the deei- 
sion would, doubtless, be confirmed if the 
question were raised again. Those who 
complained that there was a large staff 
and a small number of pensioners, made 
the very complaint which he did. At an 
expense of 500/. the hospital could be made 
capable of receiving twice the present 
number of pensioners, and that would tend 
to keep up the national spirit in Ireland 
[Mr. W. Wititams: Hear, hear!] Oh, 
no doubt the hon. Member for Lambeth 
was a better judge of those matters than 
the gallant commander of the forces in 
Ireland, or the Marquess of Anglesey. 
But the opinion of the people of Ireland 
was strongly in favour of keeping up this 
ancient establishment on a proper scale. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, among 
the differences on both sides of the House, 
the hon. Members for Lambeth and You- 
ghal were agreed on one point, and on that 
one point they were both wrong. The num- 
ber was not 144, but 140; and the staff, so 
far from remaining the same as it was, had 
been gradually diminished, and was still in 
the process of reduction, until it was more 
suited to the number of the pensioners. 
The staff was admitted on the very same 
principle as the pensioners. On visiting 
Kilmainham last year, he found 127 or 
130 men in the hospital; he had altered it 
to 140, but that was not reduction. It 
was indeed a reduction from the number 
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on the warrant which was made some six 
years ago. He had made that alteration 
after full consultation with the most likely 
authorities on the spot, and he was not dis- 
posed to reconsider it. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the two 
following votes :— 

(16.) 1,215,712/., Out-Pensioners. 

(17.) 38,0007., Superannuation Allow- 


ances. 


Navy Estimates. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Sir JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, I shall 
now proceed, if the Committee pleases, 
with the Navy Estimates, and shall state 
very shortly what is the result of our eal- 
culations for the year. On a former even- 
ing the Committee consented to vote the 
first three items, which are the largest in 
point of amount. The increase in the 
Navy Estimates generally may be stated at 
1,200,000/., the increase upon the three 
first votes which have been already passed 
being 711,000/. It will be satisfactory to 
the Committee to hear that the entire sum 
voted for the Navy Estimates this year is 
by no means the largest sum which has 
been voted within the last ten years. I 
think in the year 1848.49, the entire sum 
voted for the Navy Estimates amounted to 
nearly 8,000,000/.; this year it is under 
7,500,0007. At the same time, you will 
bear in mind that the number of men for 
whom provision is made in the votes which 
have been already passed amounts to 
58,500, whereas in 1848-49, when a 
larger sum of money was voted than in 
the present year, the number of men was 
only 42,500, so that, this year, a less sum 
of money was required, and a larger num- 
ber of men is provided for. The increase 
in the remaining votes is under 500,0000. 
Last year the Committee somewhat ob- 
jected to the diminution effected in the 
scientific branch of the service, namely, 
the fifth vote, and, notwithstanding the 
large expenditure which it will be neces- 
sary to make with reference to the antici- 
pation of warlike operations, I thought I 
should best consult the wishes of the Com- 
mittee by not continuing the reduction 
upon the scientific branch, and this year 
the Committee will observe there is a very 
considerable increase made in the amount 
of the vote. I will now state the particu- 
lar services in which that increase arises. 
In the first place, as I have already an- 
nounced, in answer to a question put to me 
the other night by an hon. Friend*of mine 
with reference to meteorological observa- 
tions, we propose a vote of 1,000U. in con- 
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sequence of the conference which took 
place at Brussels. Observations have 
likewise been directed to be made and 
recorded daily in Her Majesty’s ships of 
war; and, in concert with my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade, I have arranged for the taking of 
similar observations in the mercantile ma- 
rine. These records will be carefully kept, 
the statistical information will be properly 
digested, and I have no doubt the advan- 
tage to science will be considerable. In 
the second place, my noble Friend the 
Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs has 
thought it necessary to send an expedition 
to Central Africa for the purpose of mak- 
ing a survey of the river Tchadda, with 
the view of opening up the interior of that 
vast continent to our commerce, and the 
cost of that expedition will be 5,000/. It 
is also necessary to provide for sending a 
supply of provisions to the Arctic regions, 
both to Behring’s Straits and the extremity 
of Wellington Sound. The Committee will 
probably be aware of the announcement 
which the Admiralty has thought it neces- 
sary to make, that, considering the little 
prospect there now is of the return of Sir 
John Franklyn and his gallant comrades, 
it is not intended, after the present year, 
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will be requisite for the commencement of 
the works for the repair of steamships of 
war, and 10,000/. will be expended upon 
the tunnel between Devonport Dockyard 
and Keyham. The only remaining sum to 
which I shall allude is Vote 17, in which 
the increase is 72,0001., which is connected 
with the Army and Ordnance, and which is 


Navy Estimates. 





the sum taken for the conveyance of troops 
within the year. I may state to the Com- 
mittee that, upon the whole, my confident 
| expectation is, that the entire sum which | 
| now propose to be voted will cover the ex. 
| penses of the present amount of the forces, 
' with the exception, perhaps, of two particu. 
lars. I am not quite sure that another 
| vote may not be necessary, under the head 
|of No. 2—for provisions—the price of 
,which keeps perpetually rising. I am in- 
clined to think, also, with respect to the 
|expenditure under Vote 17, for the con- 
| veyance of troops, that a larger sum will 
| be necessary at a subsequent period of the 
| Session. Now, Sir, I know not that it is 
/necessary for me, before going into the 
| discussion of the votes separately, to ad- 
dress any further observations to the Com- 
|mittee. I certainly do not think it expe- 
|dient to make any vainglorious boast in 
regard to the state of preparation in whieh 


to send any further expeditions upon that | we now find ourselves ; but, in justice to 


hopeless search; but for the present it will my predecessors, you must allow me to 
be necessary to make provision for the | state that I found the affairs of the depart- 
ships already employed in that distant and | ment in admirable order, all the branches 
hazardous service. The next vote to which | in good working condition, and all the 
I will refer shows an increase of 200,000U. | saveahts zealous and efficient. One great 
as compared with the estimates of last | change is in progress—I mean the change 
year. That increase is owing to the high | caused by the application of screw power 
price of provisions, and to the increased | as an auxiliary to sailing power. I think 
duties to be performed in the dockyards | it just to my predecessors to state, that the 
within the shortest possible time. peed fe application of this new power took 
artificers employed in those establishments | place under the administration of Lord 
are now working extra hours, and their Haddington, whose secretary I see opposite. 
pay has consequently to be increased, in| This great auxiliary principle was applied 
addition to the expense attending the em- | to ships of war in the face of great opposi- 


ployment of a larger number of additional 
labourers. The next increase is upon the 
naval stores; it amounts to 119,7211., and 
arises chiefly from the high price paid for 
articles principally consumed in the dock- 
yards, such as coal and other commodities, 
the consumption of which is very large. 
The next item to which I shall refer is an 
increase of 115,000/. upon new works. This 
increase principally arises from the expen- 
diture at Keyham, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the arsenal at Devonport, 
where a considerable sum will require to 
be expended in the present year. It is 
proposed to give a sum of 60,000/. to 
complete the two docks and basin; 45,0001. 


Sir James Graham 


|tion. The principle was carried out under 
the authority of the Admiralty, which pro- 
ceeded slowly and prudently as experiments 
\led the way; but the officer, who is now 
the Surveyor of the Navy, deserves the 
greatest credit for the efforts he made and 
the timely advice which he gave, for, being 
confident of the excellence of the principle, 
he persevered till he succeeded in over- 
coming every opposition. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. 
Baring) is also deserving of the thauks of 
the country for the efforts he made while 
at the head of the Admiralty, to increase 
the efficiency of our naval forces; aud I 





should be guilty of great injustice to the 
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administration of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, if I did not say that to his Grace, 
acting upon the advice of Sir Baldwin 
Walker, we owe the application of the 
screw principle to a large number of ships 
of war. Whatever may be said, therefore, 
of the state of preparation in which our 
naval forces now are, the praise is to be 
distributed among my predecessors, wlio 
have introduced great and decided improve- 
ments into all the branches of that depart- 
ment of the public service. The result is, 
Sir, that without over-confidence I may 
assure the Committee, that I believe the 
British Navy will be found more efficient 
than ever it was before, and ready and 
prepared to maintain the honour and inde- 
pendence of the country. I now beg to 
move a vote of 138,467l. for the Admi- 
ralty Office. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he thought 
there was no one in the nation who would 
be more worthy to be a permanent First 
Lord of the Admiralty than the right hon. 
Gentleman who now filled the office; but 
it would be well if they could divest the 
office of all Parliamentary influence, and 
apply to it the principle which was laid 
down in the paragraph used with respect 
to the dockyards—that merit, and merit 
only, should be the ground for advance- 
ment. He was glad to find that this rule 
was about to be introduced into the Civil 
Service, and he hoped the same alteration 
would soon be made with regard to the 
Army and Navy, fur then the best talent 
in each of those professions would be 
brought forward certainly in a greater 
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degree than it had been for the last thirty | 


or forty years. They had 7,000 officers 
of all descriptions belonging to the Navy, 
there was about 250 or 260 admirals, and 
about 400 post-captains. There was no 


way, in his opinion, to bring the Navy | 
into an efficient state, even in war time, | 


but by at least reducing their active 
list one-half. In consequence of hav- 
ing so large a list, the officers were four 
or five years on shore for every one 
they were at sea; and some of the ad- 
mirals, when they hoisted their flags, 
had been a quarter of a century on shore, 
and when that is the case, however able 
they may be, they get out of order and 
rusty. There were 3,000 officers on the 
retired list, and 1,690 admirals, captains, 
and lieutenants, of whom a great many 
would never go afloat again; and the navy 
list was kept crowded without any good to 
it whatever. He would glance at an ar- 
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rangement that was made some years ago, 
but in which it would be now necessary to 
make some alteration. 1t was now required 
that every post-captain should serve a 
certain number of years after he was 
posted, or otherwise, when he came to the 
head of the list, he would be put on the 
retired list, and would not be employed in 
active service. Now he thought that the 
whole of an officer’s service should be taken 
into consideration. Some of those who 
were set aside had served much longer 
than the required time as midshipmen, two 
or three times the required period as lieu- 
tenants, and three or four times the period 
as commanders ; but because they had not 
served six years as post-captains, they were 
not considered fit to be made admirals. 
Such men might have been twenty years 
afloat, when those who were made admirals 
because they had served the six years 
might not have been more than thirteen or 
fourteen years afloat. With regard to the 
reduction of the active list, he would re- 
mind the Committee that the French navy 
had only two admirals, five or six vice-ad- 
mirals, and eight or ten rear-admirals, all 
of whom must have seen service, and must 
be really good officers. In the American 
navy there was not a single admiral, and 
there were very few commodores, He 
wished to see the Navy more efficient than 
it had hitherto been; but no systematic 
improvements could be effected when so 
many changes took place in the Board of Ad- 
niralty. There had been seven First Lords 
since 1840. He would call the attention of 
the Committee to another important point. 
They had voted that night something more 
than 5/. per man for raising 18,900 sol- 
diers, and it was not fair or equitable not 
to offer an equal bounty to seamen as they 
did to the soldiers, and to the marines, who 
served with the seamen. They wanted 
7,000 men for the Navy, and they should 
offer 51. per head to come to them. The 
nature of the sailors was this—they were 
generally in want of cash, and if they told 
them there was ready money for them, 
which would enable them to put on a new 
suit of clothes, they were likely to accept 
of it. He must protest against their en- 
tering more landsmen than were necessary, 
for it was very seldom that a grown man 
could ever be made a good seaman, and 
they were liable to all sorts of accidents 
on board ship. He hoped, also, that the 
landsmen who were entered would not be 
required to be five feet six inches in height, 
as by taking a lower standard, they would 
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obtain men who did not come up to the 
military height, besides which it was well 
known that a tall man on board ship al- 
ways found his head in his way. They 
were told they were on the verge of a war, 
and he dare say they were. He trusted 
and believed the Navy would do their duty. 
They never had such powerful ships, and 
he only hoped they would have such good | 
crews as they had during the last war. | 
It should be, however, observed, that the | 
best crews did not shake into their places 
for some months, and they could not expect 
that ships would all at once be as effective 
as if they had been in commission for six 
or eight months. It required time to en- 
able the officers to judge of them, and to 
put them in their places. Some remarks 
had been made, reflecting on the conduct 
of the Ambassador at Constantinople (he 
would leave him to take care of himself), 
and also on the conduct of the Admirals 
in command of the Black Sea fleet. Com- 
ments had been made as to why they went 
here and there; but they should recollect 
the dangers that must occur in an unknown 
sea of narrow dimensions, where the fleets 
of two nations were cruising together; and 
the best thing to do during the dark nights 
and bad weather was to do what had been 
done—to keep up a chain of steamers be- 
tween themselves and Sebastopol, let the 
Russians go to sea, and then get between 
them and Sebastopol and stop them. Some 
of the Gentlemen who commented upon 
those matters had never seen a gale of 
wind. With respect to the Baltic, he had 
served there three years, and had been at 
the blockade of Cronstadt. At that time 
they were at war with Denmark, Sweden, 
and Russia. The enemy managed to get 
in, and all they could do was to blockade 
them. Whether their serews would do 
more he could not say, but at all events 
they kept the enemy in, and they never 
attempted to get out. He hoped for more 
decided results, however, both in the Black 
Sea and in the Baltic. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to address the Committee in refer- 
ence to the affair at Sinope. 

The CHAIRMAN said, that it would be 
irregular to submit a Motion of that subject 
on the question of a Vote for the expenses 
of the Admiralty Office. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, that 
in that case he would bring the subject 
forward on the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee on a future occasion. His object 








in wishing to discuss that subject now was 
Captain Scobell 
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that he wished to avoid a general discussion 
of their Eastern policy. 

Mr. HUME said, this was a question of 
great importance, because it was just pos. 
sible that there might be a difficulty for 
the future in obtaining seamen. Good sea- 
men were scarce, and he hoped Govern. 
ment would not hesitate, if it should be 
found necessary, to increase the pay of the 
sailor, who was required for the service of 
his country. Whilst every class of labourers 
and artisans were receiving an advance in 
their wages, it was only right the Navy 
should participate in therise ; and he trusted 
there would be some attention paid to this 
point by the department whose especial 
duty it should be to look after it. True, a 
great improvement had taken place in the 
quantity and quality of the accommodation 
provided for men who entered the Navy, 
and he had no doubt that if the same spirit 
of liberality were extended to the pay, but 
little difficulty would be found in securing 
an ample and efficient number of volunteers 
for the future requirements of the Navy. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, that some 
short time back the House had consented 
to a considerable increase in the pay of the 
sailor, and also that the Board of Amiralty 
had reconsidered the question of secondary 
punishments, and the result bad been that 
they had thought it desirable to mitigate 
their severity, and he was glad to be able 
to state that crime was on the decrease. The 
result of the endeavour to raise additional 
seamen had been most satisfactory. Not- 
withstanding the general rise in seamen’s 
wages, and the emigration from all parts 
of the United Kingdom, the royal service 
had become so popular that since Novem- 
ber, 1852, 7,000 additional seamen and 
1,800 marines had been entered, showing 
that there was no necessity at the present 
time for any bounty. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member (Captain Scobell) was in error 
in supposing a bounty of 5/. would only 
involve the sum of 85,000I. for the 7,000 
fresh volunteers. By a just law the Admi- 
ralty would be bound to give the same 
bounty to the seamen already entered, and 
that would amount to at least 200,000/. 
The spirit of the seafaring population was 
above all praise, and, as a proof of the 
alacrity with which the men came forward, 
he was happy to say they had in the month 
of February entered no less than 900 men 
by voluntary enlistment alone, and volun- 
teers were still coming in as quickly as 
they could desire. 


Sir GEORGE PECHELL said he fully 
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agreed with the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
J. Graham) that there was no fear of any 
want of seamen, neither did there appear | 
any necessity for giving a bounty to induce 
seamen to enter. They had waited to see 
if the Emperor of Russia was really in | 
earnest, and now that they saw a good 
chance of active service, they had come 
forward. He was glad that the experi- 
ment of chilling the coast guard men into 
service had been successful, and he thougbt 
that that cireumstance might lead to de- 
fects being pointed out which ought not to 
exist. It was intended when the coast- 
guard service was established that it should 
consist of sailors who received good cha-| 
racters from ships just paid off; but he. 
feared that there were at present men in | 
that foree who did not even know how 
to sling their hammocks. He had the 
strongest hope, and, indeed, he firmly 
believed, that in the impending struggle | 
the ships and seamen of this country 
would do their duty, for there was no 
period in the former history of the country | 
at which its Navy was in such an efficient | 
condition. With regard to the injustice of , 
placing post-captains who had not been six | 
years at sea, when they came to the head | 
of their list, on what was called the re- | 
served list, and not upon the list for active | 
service as admirals, the subject had been | 
fully diseussed in the other House of Par- 
liament, though he had not observed it 
stated that sometimes the captains got 
better situations, and did not apply for any 
appointment to ships in commission. It 
was a great advantage to the service that 
such strenuous attempts had been made to | 
abolish corporal punishment, and, indeed, | 
at the present day, any officer whose books | 
showed that a very great amount of punish. | 
ment had been inflicted on board his ship | 
would suffer in his future career. The! 
First Lord of the Admiralty had given 
them reason to believe all the ships would 
be required to perform services in the 
Baltie and Black Sea, but he hoped some | 
attention would be paid to the suppression | 
of the slave trade, which could only be| 
done effectually by a blockade of the coast | 
ef Cuba. He hoped the Admiralty had | 
taken such precautions as to leave a suffi- | 
cient number of ships for the purpose, for | 


he observed the present captain general of | 
Cuba was determined to prevent the im- 
portation of slaves— 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS rose to order. 
The Chairman had prevented the hon. | 
Member for Evesham (Sir H. Witeegity) | 
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discussing the affair at Sinope. Surely the 
slave trade of Cuba was quite as irregular. 
The CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Brighton was connecting it 
with the administration of the Admiralty. 
Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, he 
considered the interruption of the noble 
Lord very unnecessary, and really thought 


the hon. Baronet (Sir H. Willoughby) 
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'might have discussed the dreadful cata- 


strophe at Sinope, as the Admiralty had 
sent a fleet to the neighbourhood, without 
appealing to the Chairman at all on the 
matter. Perhaps some discussion of that 
subject would have been of advantage in 
preventing the recurrence of so great a 
calamity. It was satisfactory to find that 
the screw propeller was now to be applied 
to all the vessels of the Royal Navy. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. 
Graham) would not forget the subject of 
the freight-money receivable by officers in 
the Navy. He wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether that valuable 
article, marine glue, so useful in the con- 
struction of the masts of line-of-battle ships 
and of the larger class of vessels generally, 
was still made use of in the Navy? This 
glue also enabled them to get rid of the 
process of caulking, and the use of pitch 
on board of our vessels, which, in tropical 
climates, was a very offensive nuisance. 
Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, he would 
begin first with the glue. He had the 
greatest pleasure in telling the hon. and 
gallant Member that, so far from the use 
of that article being discontinued in the 
Navy, it still proved a very efficacious and 
excellent material, which was used very 
largely, and effected a great saving to the 
public. The practice with regard to freight- 
money, to which the hon, and gallant Mem- 
ber referred, had been superseded in a 
great degree by the course of events ; 
and he was not aware that any instance of 
it had occurred for a considerable period. 
There was another observation of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, which he could not 
allow to pass unnoticed. It would be very 
undesirable that it should be supposed in 
Africa and Cuba that, on account of the 
naval exertions this country was called on 
to make, we had the least intention of 
relaxing our efforts in suppressing the slave 
trade. He (Sir J. Graham) had great 
pleasure in informing the Committee that 
he had not withdrawn from the African sta- 
tion a single ship, and he had no intention 
to do so. The flagship would be replaced 
by a most efficient screw steamer ; and the 
2U 2 
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directions of the Admiral were to keep a 
close watch, the earnest resolution of the 
Government being, that the efforts and 
vigilance of the squadron in suppressing 
the slave trade should not undergo any 
diminution. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he gave the 
right hon. Baronet eredit for not having 
increased the number of clerks in the dock- 
yards, notwithstanding the great increase 
of labour which had taken place in those 
yards, but he could not help calling the 
attention of the Committee to the fact 
that there were no less than 243 clerks 
employed in the Admiralty, and sixty-seven 
messengers, being one messenger for every 
four clerks. That was monstrous. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART said, he 
must express his regret that the Chairman 
had decided against hearing the hon. Mem- 
ber for Evesham (Sir H. Willoughby) on 
the subject of Sinope. He thought the 
hon. Baronet was in order in referring to 
that disastrous affair, especially as they 
were about to vote money to pay the sala- 
ries of the servants of the Board of Ad- 
miralty ; but he bowed to the decision of 
the Chair. He did not think there would 
have been any objection to such a discus- 
sion after the patriotic speech of the noble 
Lord, which was worthy of a Minister of 
that great country, and of the leader of 
that Hovse—not shrinking from stigma- 
tising the Emperor of Russia in terms that 
were deserved—and followed as he was, in 
the same spirit, by his noble Friend the 


Secretary for the Home Department. After | 
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miralty to supply Her Majesty’s ships with 
Colt’s revolvers, neither did he think that 
British sailors would require them. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed, 


COLONIAL CLERGY DISABILITIES BILL, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, in mov- 
ing for leave to bring in a Bill to relieve 
the colonial clergy from certain disabilities, 
said, he should confine himself at that late 
hour to a very brief statement of the object 
of the measure, of the way in which it was 
proposed to attain it, and of the reasons 
which made it necessary that some such 
measure should be passed. There was at 
present a great deal of doubt as to the 
legality of the colonial clergy meeting to- 
gether for the purpose of agreeing, either 
among themselves or in conjunction with 
the lay members of the Chureh, upon any 
regulations or arrangements which might 
be necessary for the conduct of their eccle- 
siastical affairs. Hon. Members who were 
present at the discussion of the questions 
that took place in the preceding Parliament 
would remember that disability arose—or 
was supposed, and he thought justly, to 
arise —out of a Statute passed in the reign 
of King Henry VIII., and which prohibited 
the clergy from meeting together for the 
purpose of making any order, canon, or 
constitdtion, without being summoned for 
that purpose by the King. That Statute 
had become part of the supremacy of the 
Crown, and as the supremacy was held to 
extend over the whole country as well as 


hearing these speeches with reference to| to any foreign possession, there was very 
the prosecution of the war, in a manly,! good reason, he thought, for the appre- 
vigorous style, worthy of the country, he | hension that the colonial clergy—carrying 
was willing to give the Government his| with them, as they did, the obligation of 
most earnest, cheerful, and decided sup-| obedience to that Statute—would be acting 
port. While he was on his legs, he would | in violation of the law if they attempted 
like to put it to the First Lord of the Ad- | any meeting, either by themselves or jointly 
miralty whether it would not be desirable, with the laity, for the purpose of making 
in order to make the naval service more | any ecclesiastical regulation or arrange- 
popular, to abolish the practice of impress- }ment. The effect of this disability was 
ment. to press very hardly on the clergy, and 

Mr. LAING said, he wished to know| to place the Church of England in the 
from the right hon. Baronet whether there | Colonies in a position very far inferior to 
was any truth in the rumour that our| the freedom possessed by religious bodies 
sailors were to be armed with Colt’s re-| of every other denomination. It became 
volvers? Having seen it stated that the} abundantly necessary, therefore, that some 
Russian sailors on board the fleet in the! step should be taken, not for making any 
Black Sea were armed with these weapons, | Church establishment in the Colonies, but 
he believed it would be very satisfactory to | for giving to the Church of England there 
the country to feel that our sailors were, the same freedom which was enjoyed by 
no less efficiently equipped. other communions. It was unfair to place 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, that there the clergy in a position of inferiority to 
was no intention on the part of the ap ee religious bodies in countries where 


Sir J. Graham 
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they had not the same tribunals to appeal 
to which were available to their brethren 
in this country; and it was necessary that 
the disability should be removed, because 
in the present state of things it was im- 
possible to have the mutual relations be- 
tween the clergy and their bishops defined 
and carried out. The result was, that the 
bishop exercised despotic power; and he 
might deprive a clergyman of his licence, 
and, with his licence, of the stipend which 
he received from the Colonial Legislature 
—taking away from him his whole ecclesi- 
astical and clerical status, and, in fact, de- 
priving him altogether of his privileges, 
without his having any opportunity of ap- 
peal. The bishops were reluctant to exer- 
cise this power; the clergy felt themselves 
oppressed by the existence of a power 
which was not regulated by a legal check ; 
and it had been very generally felt, on a 
variety of occasions, that some legislation 
on this particular subject was necessary. 
The difficulty in legislating appeared to be 
to confine the Bill to the mere object of 
removing the disability, without proceeding 
by implication to do what he believed would 
be very generally deprecated, giving the 
clergy and laity the power, when assem- 
bled, to make laws; or imparting to any 
regulations on which they might agree 
the foree of an Imperial enactment. In 
the Bill which he had prepared he had en- 
deavoured to collect what he believed to 
be the prevailing sentiment on both sides 
of the House ; for he had found, on both 
sides, a concurrent expression of opinion 
that it was absolutely necessary that there 
should be legislative interference, but that 
it should be expressly confined to confer- 
ring upon the Charch a liberty correspon- 
dent with that enjoyed by other religious 
sects. To that purpose it was strictly | 
limited ; and, therefore, while it took away | 
from the clergy, while in the Colonies and 
doing spiritual duty there, the disability to 
meet, either by themselves or with their 
lay brethren, for the purpose of dealing 
with their ecclesiastical affairs, it was care- 
ful to provide that no authority should be 
conferred, or derived by implication from 
the Statute which could give to any regu- 
lations made at any of these meetings any 
binding force, unless, indeed, they were 
confirmed by an Act of the Colonial Legis- 
lature. These were the general features 
of the Bill, which he hoped would meet 
with the assent of both sides of the 
House. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that he would not 
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oppose the introduction of the Bill, but 
he must reserve to himself the right of 
judging of the measure when the Bill was 
printed. He was afraid that it might be 
open to the objection that it did little else 
than relieve the clergy in the Colonies from 
the supremacy of the Crown. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, that 
the measure would not abolish the su- 
premacy of the Crown, but would merely 
place the Church of England in the Colo- 
nies in the same position as other religious 
bodies. It was a melancholy thing that 
this boon should have come so late, but he 
thanked the Government for having taken 
up a question with which all previous Go- 
vernments had been unable or unwilling to 
grapple. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that there was no more reason to fear 
that by this measure the clergy would be 
relieved from the supremacy of the Crown 
than from their obedience to the laws of 
England. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Solicitor General, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Peel. 

Bill read 1°. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’cloek till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 27, 1854. 


Mrinvtes.] Pvsitc Bitts.—1* Second Common 
Law Procedure (1854). 
2° County Court Extension Act Explanation. 


RUSSIA AND THE PORTE— 
Rvesstan Navan Movements, 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I wish to put a question to my noble 
Friend at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, with reference to a cireumstance 
which came to my knowledge yesterday. 
It appears that a general order has been 
issued from St. Petersburg for the pre- 
paration for sea of twelve frigates and cor- 
vettes on the breaking up ofthe ice. The 
question I have to put is, whether Her 
Majesty’s Ministers intend, if they can, 
to prevent those frigates and eorvettes 
from leaving the Baltic? It is impossible 
te entertain the smallest doubt that the 
intention of Russia with respect to these 
twelve ships of war is to send them out of 
the Baltic before our ships arrive at the 
entrance to the Categat. If they leave 
the Categat and reach the entrance of the 
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North Sea, the Naze of Norway, before the 
2lst March, they may take a northern 
passage, round by Scotland and Ireland; 
and before five weeks have elapsed from 
this time, the tranquillity which has lasted 
so long at Lloyd’s may be suddenly dis- 
turbed by the notification of the capture 
of unsuspecting British mérehantmen in 
the chops of the Channel or to the north 
of Ireland, and the feelings of all England 
may be distracted by the capture of Bri- 
tish artillery in sailing vessels, without 
convoys, by Russian men-of-war on their 
voyage to the Mediterranean. I infer that 
this is the destination of those ships from 
circumstances which I shall mention. 
There are not less than eleven Russian 
men-of-war that I know of distributed 
in different positions on foreign stations. 
A frigate and a brig are at Manilla, flank- 
ing the whole of the China trade; and we 
have only a 50-gun ship—which was lately 
in a state of mutiny, I am sorry to say— 
at Hong Kong—though that I know would 
not prevent them from fighting should it 
be found necessary. There is a Russian 


Russia and the Porte— 


60-gun frigate off Australia, where we | 


have only a 26-gun frigate, which is 
ordered to be relieved by another frigate 
of the same power. The whole of the 
Australian trade will, therefore, be at the 
mercy of that Russian man-of-war. At 
Rio there is a 44-gun frigate, the Aurora, 
which we, in the exercise of a generous 


hospitality, recently repaired at Ports: | 


mouth, at a time when our artificers were 
required for constructing or repairing ships 
for our own purposes. That vessel is now 
at Rio; and I believe the whole number 
of guns which we have now at that station 
is not equal to the number of guns mount- 
ed by that one ship alone. There is also 
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justifies him in giving instructions to the 
commanders of these vessels to act accord- 
ingly. The ships in the Baltic, to which 
I have alluded, may be met with an equal 
or a superior force, to keep them out of 
the Categat; but if they are not prevented 
from leaving the Categat three times the 
number will not be sufficient to protect our 
trade; and therefore it becomes a matter 
of absolute urgency that Her Majesty's 
Ministers should make up their minds as 
to what they mean to do on this subject, 
The orders should be given immediately; 
not a day or an hour should be lost. It 
will not do to issue instructions to each 
ship which may be sent to the Categat 
at an interval of three or four weeks, 
to intimate to each Russian ship that 
may be met with, that she must go 
back to her own port, or come into an 
English port. The sending of such a 
message might embarrass extremely all 
the operations of the English vessel, for at 
the very time she is sending a boat, per- 
haps she ought to be firing her guns 
double-shotted, and thus her movements 
may be materially impeded. I trust, 
therefore, that that course will not be 
adopted. I conclude that it can never be 
considered possible to attack without no- 
tice ; and therefore I conclude that 
notice must be given to the Emperor of 
Russia as to the intention which we en- 
| tertain; and as these vessels may be at 
the mouth of the Categat before ours may 
| meet them, in three weeks, not an hour or 
|a day ought to be lost in giving that no- 
|tice. And, therefore, I ask my noble 
| Friend if Her Majesty’s Government are 
| prepared to prevent these frigates and cor- 
} vettes from leaving the Baltic ? 


Tur Eant or ABERDEEN: My Lords, 








at Madeira a schooner, heavily armed. | I think my noble Friend who has been ae- 
Two heavy frigates were seen on the 9th | customed to conduet and regulate military 
November off Cape de Verde, and from | operations of great importance, can scarcely 





the direction they were steering, and from 
the circumstance of our not having heard 
of them since, my impression is, that these 
frigates have gone round Cape Horn. 
Again, in the Adriatic, there are three 
Russian frigates, in an Austrian port, fo- 
menting a Greek insurrection. All these 


vessels are unwatched, and may all pounce | 


upon our trade in different parts of the 
world. The Emperor of Russia is at per- 
fect liberty to give orders to that effect, 
because he is perfectly entitled to assume 
that what we have done amounts to war, 
if he so pleases. We may take it as war 
or not, as we please, but it is war, and 


The Earl of Ellenborough 


}expect me to give him an answer to this 
‘question. I think I might hope that my 
‘noble Friend would give Her Majesty's 
| Government credit for possessing in some 
degree the activity and watchfulness which 
| belongs to himself. My Lords, I am not 
inclined to give an answer to this question 
—an answer which can only be useful to 
the Power against whom it is desired that 
our movements should be directed. .And, 
'my Lords, henceforth, I beg to say that I 
shall consider it my duty to answer no 
question respecting prospective military or 
naval operations of this description. My 
noble Friend has, with more or less accu- 
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racy, described the position of the Russian 
naval foree in different parts of the world ; 
but he has made one grievous error in his 
description, in saying that they are un- 
watched. Further than this I do not think 
it necessary to enter into the question ; I 
decline to give an answer to the question 
asked by my noble Friend ; and I trust, 
under the circumstances, the House will 


appears to know of the preparations that . 
have been made to meet that war, and the 
manner in which those preparations have 
been conducted—and which, so far as there 
is any evidence before the public, have 
been exhibited in the magnificent fleets 
now preparing to sail, and the admirable 
army now preparing to be sent out—he 
would see that all the evidence is in favour 


see and feel the propriety of the course | of the watchfulness, the foresight, and the 
which I take. determination of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My} ment. And when the noble Earl comes 
Lords, I contend that I am not justified in | to look into these particulars, I am confi- 
giving Her Majesty’s Ministers credit for | dent he will have the candour to own that 
activity and watchfulness in this matter. | these preparations are such as are calcu- 
For anything that can be drawn from lated to be effectual, and that they will 
within the four corners of a book on poli-| afford sufficient proof, not only in the par- 
tical economy or finance I may give them ticular details which he has brought under 
credit, and I believe they would generally, | the consideration of the House, but in 
in this respect, propose measures which to | every particular spreading over every por- 
a great extent would obtain my confidence | tion of the globe, of the watchfulness of 
and support ; but as a war Ministry they | the Queen’s Government. But let me add 
are as yet utterly untried ; and when I see that it would take away a great deal from 
that they are notaware of the value of time, | the merit and from the effect of that 
which in war is almost everything—when | watchfulness, if, having been watchful, 
I see they have postponed for two or three | they were to announce the details of that 
months the most necessary and essential | watchfulness to the publie and to this 
preparations—preparations absolutely re- | House—even upon a question propounded 
quired for success, and even for the protec- | by the noble Earl—in such a manner as to 
tion of the coasts of England—when I see add nothing to the effect of that watchful- 
that the military and naval forces they ness, but to betray it in its details to the 
propose to employ are utterly inadequate— | enemy. 
believing that it is discreditable to enter} Tur Earn or ELLENBOROUGH: 
on a war with the peace establishment Let me say one single word as to the ex- 
scarcely increased-—and when I see them ample just adduced by the noble Marquess 
endeavouring to persuade themselves that of the foresight and watchfulness on the 
that is a little war which is one of the part of the Government. The noble Mar- 
greatest in which we have ever been en-  quess has particularly adverted to the ‘‘ mag- 
gaged—lI say, my Lords, that having these nificent fleet’’ now in preparation. That 
impressions with respect to the past con- fleet, my Lords, consists, I believe, of 
duct of Her Majesty’s Ministers in refer- eighteen line-of-battle ships, out of which 








ence to this war, I cannot give them cre- 
dit either for watchfulness or for activity. 
I shall be most happy, indeed, if my fore- 
bodings should not be realised, and if those 
who have shown, to a great extent, abilities 
for the conduct of our affairs in peace, 
should exhibit similar qualifications for the 
conduct of war. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, there is one point on which I con- 
eur with the noble Earl: I agree with him 
in what he has stated on this and a former 
evening—that this war—which I am afraid 
I must deseribe as an immediately impend- 
ing war—is not a little war, and cannot be 
considered a little war. But that which I 
most distinctly deny is, that Her Majesty’s 
Government have ever looked at the war, 
for a moment, in the light of a little war ; 
and if the noble Earl knew more than he 


' eighteen vessels seven only have ever been at 
sea; and I do say that that state of things, 
' with the chance of their being engaged with 
the enemy in a fortnight or less—eleven 
untried ships, with eleven untried crews—is 
not a proof either of foresight or of watch- 
fulness. It was precisely to that very point 
that I was adverting; because I do think 
the state of the negotiations in the early 
part of November was such, that the 
Government should have commenced to 
make all the preparations which they eom- 
menced two or three months later, and 
then they would have had such a fleet as 
we were accustomed to conquer with—a 
fleet which had been at sea, and one in 
‘which all the officers knew the men, and 
in which there was such a degree of disci- 
_pline and experience as to give a certainty 
of success. 





132 Second 
Toe Eart or WICKLOW said, the 


allegation against the Government was, 
that they were sending out ships which 
had not had an opportunity of being en- 
gaged, and with new and untried crews, 
Now, how it was possible after forty years 
of peace to have such experience and dis- 
tipline as the noble Earl looked for he 
sould not understand, 


SECOND COMMON LAW PROCEDURE 
(1854) BILL. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
he now proposed to lay on the table a Bill 
for further amending the Proceedings in 
the Courts of Common Law. He would 
call their Lordships’ attention as briefly as 
he could to the case with which he meant 
to deal; and in doing so, he felt that a 
difficult task was imposed upon him, for he 
was fully aware of the difficulty he must 
experience in attempting to divert their 
notice from exciting political topics to a 
subject so very dry, and containing so 
much matter of mere legal and technical 
detail. But as he felt that that duty was 
imposed upon him, he should endeavour to 
discharge it to the best of his ability. 
Their Lordships were aware that in the 
summer of the year 1850 Lord Cottenham, 
shortly before he resigned the Great Seal, 
issued a commission to several distinguished 
members of the bar—among whom were 
the present Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, Mr. Baron Martin, and the present 
Attorney General—in order that they 
might investigate and report upon the best 
mode of reforming and simplifying pro- 
ceedings in actions at common law. Those 
gentlemen made their first report about 
the close of the year 1851; and the con- 
sequence of that report was the passing of 
an Act of Parliament in the following Ses- 
sion which tended very materially to im- 
prove the course of proceeding in those 
actions. The report in question related 
principally to that stage of actions which 
precedes the trial—namely, the course of 
pleading and certain interlocutory proceed- 
ings which must take place in every case 
before trial; and the object of the Com- 
missioners had been to get rid, as much as 
possible, of everything merely technical, 
and to place the mode of procedure on the 
simplest footing. One main subject to 
which they directed their attention was 
that which was popularly called ‘ special 
pleading.’”’ Against special pleading there 
existed, he believed, a most unfounded 
prejudice in the minds of the public, in 
consequence of a misapprehension of what 

The Lord Chancellor 
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it really meant. Special pleading, when 
not abused, afforded the best machinery 
that could be invented for rendering 
proceedings at law simple and inexpen. 
sive. Its object was to compel litigants 
to bring their disputes to the simplest and 
shortest issue, on which the case went to 
trial. Such was the simple object of special 
pleading ; and, though it had no doubt 
been subjected to very considerable abuse, 
in its main features it had been an eminently 
useful instrument in the administration of 
justice. In proof of that statement, he 
need only to refer to a comparison of the 
number of appeals which had been entered 
for hearing before their Lordships in the 
present Session from England and Ireland, 
where pleading was carefully practised, 
as compared with the number entered from 
Scotland, where pleading was unknown, 
or was very loosely conducted. He had 
looked over the list of appeals from 
different parts of the Kingdom during 
the present Session, and he found that 
there had been only four appeals entered 
from Ireland with a population of 7,000,000 
or 8,000,000, that there had been only 
eleven entered from England with a po- 
pulation of 12,000,000 or 13,000,000, 
while there had been thirty-eight en- 
tered from Scotland with a population of 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000. He could not 
help thinking that those facts afforded 
ground for supposing that the system of 
special pleading practised in this country 
and in Ireland, though it had some disad- 
vantages, and occasionally appeared and 
really was too technical, must be attended 
with some considerable advantages over 
those looser modes of proceeding which, to 
the minis of some, appeared more consist- 
ent with convenience and justice. The 
Commissioners had recommended a great 
many improvements in that system ; but he 
was happy to know that their inquiries had 
led them to think that it ought not to be 
altogether abolished, but that, with great 
amendments, it ought to be retained. An 
Act of Parliament kad been passed in 
conformity with their recommendations, 
and he believed the Judges were prepared 
to testify that that Act had worked very 
successfully, and had been attended with 
as few difficulties and as little disappoint- 
ment as could possibly be expected. He 
had said that that first report had been 
confined for the most part to the question 
of special pleading and the earlier stages 
of actions at law.. But the Commissioners 
afterwards proceeded to consider whether 
any and what amendments could be safely 
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and properly made in the trial itself. That! it could be ensured under any other mode 
was the main subject of their second re-| of proceeding. He knew it was thought 
port, which they had produced on the 30th that juries often gave wrong verdicts, 
of April last year. He had immediately, on| and no doubt they did; but was it to 
receiving that report, directed that a Bill| be supposed that judges would not give 
should be framed, founded upon their recom- | wrong verdicts? Everybody was neces- 
mendations ; but as that Bill could not be! sarily liable to error. He did not know 
framed until an advanced period of the! whether the experience of his noble and 
Session, and until a time when his noble learned Friends was in conformity with his 
and learned Friend the Chief Justice of own, but he could most conscientiously 
the Court of Queen’s Bench was absent state to their Lordships, that during the 
from town on circuit with the other Judges, | eleven years he had had the honour of 
he was then unable to proceed further with | acting as a common law Judge, and during 
the measure than to have the Bill printed which he had, of course, frequently had 
and laid upon the table of the House. He! occasion to preside at trials, it had very 
had caused the Bill to be sent to the Judges | often happened to him that after having 
for the purpose of obtaining their opinion | thought at first that a jury had returned a 


of its provisions; and he believed he might 


say that almost all of them approved of its | 


general outlines. He confessed that he could 
not himself accede to all the suggestions of 


the Commissioners, but he had adopted | 
| his original impression. But he thought it 


them as far as he thought advisable in the 
measure which he proposed to introduce 
that evening. 
to their Lordships what the Commissioners 
recommended, and what he had thought 
right to adopt. The first great change 
which the Commissioners recommended was 
one which, he had no doubt, would startle 


many persons, but to which he had, to a 
great extent, become a convert, though he 
owned that he could not but look upon it 


with some degree of apprehension. Their 
Lordships were aware that in civil as well 
as in criminal proceedings in this country, 
questions of disputed facts were tried by a 
jury; and so much was that practice in- 
terwoven with our system of judicature, 
that we had in England little notion of any 
mode of trial except trial by jury. He 
believed he could acquit himself of any of 
the ordinary—he was going to say clap- 
trap—admiration of trial by jury; but at 
the same time he thought that trial by 
jury, as it was conducted in this country, 
afforded one of the best means for arriving 
at truth that had ever yet been invented. 
When they spoke of trial by jury, it should 
always be understood that they spoke of 
trial by a jury presided over and guided by 
ajudge. The consequence of that system 
was, that while questions of simple fact 
were submitted to men not lawyers, they 
were submitted to them under the direc- 
tion and guidance of one who was emi- 
nently a lawyer, and who had long been in 
the habit of looking at facts from a legal 
point of view. He believed that, on the 
whole, the result of that system was to 
ensure the triumph of truth better than 


He would now sketéh out | 
| cause judges considered that they were so. 





wrong verdict, he had, on further reflection, 
been led to think that the jury had been 
right. That had not, however, as might 
naturally be supposed, always been the 
case, and he had sometimes persisted in 


was worthy of observation, that it was not 
certain that juries were wrong merely be- 


One great advantage in a trial by jury was 
this, that as it was a natural tendency of 
the minds of persons who, as lawyers, had 
been professionally educated to look upon 
questions submitted to their consideration 
in a purely professional point of view, 
they had their notions on these questions 
corrected by persons who looked at them 
from a different point of view; and he was 
afraid, if they were to get rid of juries 
altogether, the result would be that the 
conclusions which would be arrived at by 
means of professional men would not be so 
consistent with common sense as the con- 
clusions they had hitherto obtained by 
means of non-professional men. At the 
same time he was not surprised to find that 
one of the first recommendations of the 
Commissioners was that they should, to 
some extent, get rid of trial by jury; for 
there were, no doubt, many cases in which 
a jury presented a cumbrous and inconve- 
nient machinery for arriving at the truth. 
What the Commissioners recommended was, 
that whenever both the litigants wished that 
the matter of fact which was in dispute be- 
tween them should be decided by a judge 
without a jury, it should be in their power 
to have it so decided. In the Bill which he 
had prepared last Session he had adopted 
that recommendation of the Commissioners 
without any modification. But at present 
he doubted whether it would be wise on 
their parts, when they were making a great 
change—and a greater change than taking 
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away the trial of facts from a jury and 
giving it to a judge could hardly be con- 
ceived—so long as they were going in 4 
right direction, he doubted whether it would 
not be wiser to proceed by steps such as 
persons of ardent temperament might think 
too slow. What he proposed in the pre- 
sent Bill was, that whenever both the par- 
ties wished that a matter of fact should be 
tried by a judge and not by a jury, it 
should be so tried if the Court in which 
the action is brought, or any judge of that 
Court thought fit, either from a conside- 


ration of the particular nature of the case, | 


or in consequence of certain general rules 


of classification, to be framed by the Judges, | 


which should guide them on such occasions. 
Ile did not think they ought to begin by 
compelling the Judges to undertake the 
duty of trying particular classes of cases, 
and assessing the damages, such, for in- 
stance, as an action for criminal conver- 
sation, or where a father brought an action 
for the seduction of his daughter. In his 
opinion it was not desirable that that duty 
of trying such cases by himself should be 
imposed as a necessity on a Judge until 
they had had some trial of the system. 
There was certainly one advantage in the 
existing system—namely, that it did not 


give the litigants an opportunity of com- 
plaining that they had not been treated im- 
partially, for it was well known that juries 
were chosen at what might be considered 
hap-hazard; but the same rule would not 
apply where the case was decided by an in- 


dividual. He might be wrong, but he 
thought it would be safer to adopt the re- 
commendation of the Commissioners with 
the limitation which he proposed; and if 
experience showed that it worked well, 
they might then very easily extend the 
application of the principle. He was well 
aware that there was no such limitation in 
the county courts, where the Judge always 
decided on questions of fact, unless the 
parties wished it to be tried by a jury, 
which they very rarely did; but he did 
not think that the rule which they 
adopted with respect to the cases which 
came before the county court Judges ought 
necessarily to be enforced with respect to 
those larger questions which came before 
the superior court Judges. He did not 
think it safe to say that whatever answered 
in the county courts would necessarily an- 
swer in the superior courts; and, indeed, 
with regard to many cases for personal 
damages, they could derive no suggestion 
from the county courts, because of actions 
for slander, libel, and such as those he had 
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mentioned, they had no cognisance. For 
these reasons it was his intention to pro 
|in the first instance, that trials by the 
Judges should be limited in the mode which 
he had suggested. There was another cir. 
cumstance connected with those trials which 
he regarded as presenting @ great anomaly, 
and to which he deemed it to be his duty 
' to endeavour to apply some remedy. There 
were many cases in which the issue to be 
‘tried was based solely upon a matter of 
_ account, and in which, after a great deal of 
| expense had been occasioned to the parties 
| to the action, the Judge found it necessary 
to order the question to be referred to ar. 
bitration. Now the Commissioners recom- 
| mended that, with a view to saving both 
| time and money, great facilities should be 
given to litigants to refer their case for de- 
cision to an accountant, or some other re- 
feree competent to settle the matter, with- 
‘out going before a court, or subjecting 
themselves to the expense which must be 
consequent upon the present mode of pro- 
ceeding. The Commissioners suggested 
that a person or persons, selected by the 
parties to such actions, some officer of the 
court, or, what would be useful indeed, a 
county court Judge, might advantageously 
be appointed as arbitrator, who should 
make a report upon the question on which 
the court could act ;—and this course the 
Commissioners thought would be likely to 
give the most general satisfaction. He 
(the Lord Chancellor) entirely concurred in 
the wisdom of that suggestion, and he 
trusted it would meet with their Lordships’ 
approbation. These, then, were the two 
first recommendations which had been 
made by the Commissioners ; but, antici- 
_pating, of course, as was but reasonable, 
that many cases would still remain to be 
tried by juries, even after those recom- 
mendations had been adopted, they had 
proceeded to recommend a number of im- 
provements in that mode of procedure, and 
he had not hesitated to adopt many of 
those recommendations. Their Lordships 
were aware of the distinction between 
common and special juries. One of the 
changes which the Commissioners sug- 
gested in connection with the subject of 
trials by jury, was one which related to the 
admixture of common and special jurors. 
They had proposed that the qualification 
of the juror should be in some degree 
raised, and inasmuch as common juries 
were not in general selected from a class 
as intelligent as could be desired, that the 
panel from which the jurors were to be 
selected, should include persons whose 
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names appeared not only upon the com- 
mon, but also persons whose names were 
entered upon the special list. Such a 
course would secure the object of having 
men on the jury who would bring know- 
ledge of a superior order, while others 
would bring a knowledge of modes of life 
which the upper classes could not be 
aware of; and this admixture would, in 
his opinion, be productive of no inconsider- 
able advantage. Now the jury having 
been assembled, the Commissioners pro- 
ceeded to state the alterations which they 
deemed it desirable to introduce in the 
mode of proceeding before them at the 
trial. In the present mode of proceeding 
the counsel for the plaintiff opened his 
case by stating what it was he proposed to 
prove, and making such observations as he 
thought would benefit his client, and wit- 
nesses were then called to establish the 
statements thus put forward. In the 
same manner the counsel for the defen- 
dant went through his case, and called 
witnesses, or did not call any, as he 
thought proper. If the counsel for the 


defendant did not deem it expedient to 
bring forward any witnesses, then the mat- 
ter ended, so far as the argument upon the 
question was concerned, with his state- 


ment; but if, upon the other hand, testi- 
mony was adduced to establish his case, 
then the counsel for the plaintiff had a 
right, after the close of the evidence, to 
reply. That mode of proceeding was, in 
his (the Lord Chancelior’s) opinion, liable 
to some objection; because it often hap- 
pened in the most honestly conducted 
cases, that when the counsel for the plain- 
tiff had set forth what he was instructed 
could in evidence be established, and had 
adduced that evidence, the witnesses did 
not exactly bear out the opening statement 
of the counsel; and then it might be in 
the power of an adroit counsel for the de- 
fence to point out some discrepancy in the 
testimony, and, by calling no witnesses 
upon the part of his client, to preclude 
the opposing counsel from having an op- 
portunity of reconciling contradictions, for 
which he might very easily and very satis- 
factorily have it in his power to account. 
Now, the Commissioners, in order to afford 
a remedy for such a state of things had, 
he thought, very wisely, recommended 
that at the close of the plaintiff’s case, the 
defendant’s counsel should be called upon 
to state whether he intended to adduce 
any evidence, and if he replied in the 
negative, then that the plaintiff’s counsel 
should be permitted at the close of the 
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examination of his own witnesses to ad- 
dress the jury a second time. One of the 
objections which might be urged against 
the adoption of such a course was that it 
would occasion an additional consumption 
of time. If justice required it time must 
be found; but he believed that the objec- 
tion was one which was not entitled to very 
great weight, inasmuch as the plaintiff's 
counsel, knowing that in any case he would 
have an opportunity of addressing the jury 
a second time, would be inclined, even asa 
matter of strategy, to defer to the close of 
the examination of his own witnesses the 
greater portion of the observations which 
he might feel himself called upon to make. 
Several other suggestions had been made 
by the Commissioners in connection with 
the subject of trial by jury in general, 
which were of a character too technical to 
render it desirable that he should bring 
them under their Lordships’ notice at 
length. There were, however, some fur- 
ther recommendations of the Commission- 
ers with respect to which he wished to 
enter into a brief explanation. They were 
of a somewhat striking nature, and would, 
he had no doubt, meet their Lordships’ ap- 
probation. They had proposed to get rid 
of one or two anomalies which existed in 
the present system of jurisprudence, and 
which had been found to interfere very 
much with the administration of substan- 
tial justice. There was a rule in law, not 
altogether unfounded in good sense, which 
compelled the party who gave a written 
document in evidence to bring forward the 
witness also by whom that document had 
been attested, if his testimony could be 
procured. The foundation of the rule 
was based upon the principle that it was 
desirable that the person who had been 
present at the execution of an instrument 
should, if possible, be brought forward to 
give evidence as to what passed at the 
time, and to establish clearly by the corro- 
boration which his testimony must undoubt- 
edly afford the bond fide nature of the do- 
cument. The Commissioners, therefore, 
proposed to abolish the rule in question, 
which was one which had evidently been 
productive of very great expense, except 
in cases in which the validity of the docu- 
ment itself depended upon its having been 
executed in the presence of witnesses. 
There were a number of other suggestions 
made in connection with the subject of 
discrediting a party’s own witnesses, which 
the Commissioners produced to reduce 
under the rules of common sense, but with 
the details of which he should not trouble 
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their Lordships upon that occasion. He! the supposition that they had been starved 
should next advert to another question of into a verdict in favour of one side or the 
some importance, upon which he felt bound other. He was of opinion that there could 
to offer a few remarks to the House. Their | be no real danger in making that altera- 
Lordships were aware that in the case of a tion in the present system; for, although 
verdict, perfect unanimity was, under our’ much evil might not have really resulted 
present system, required upon the part of all from the present anomalous state of the 
the jurors engaged upon the trial. He did law, yet the attention of Parliament having 
not propose to alter the rule which required , been called to it, and the Commissioners 
unanimity under such circumstances; be- having recommended a change, he thought 
cause, notwithstanding all the inconveni- | this recommendation was one which might 
ences which might be attendant upon the | well receive their Lordships’ approval. In 
operation of that rule, he was of opinion the case in which, after a confinement of 
that to abolish it altogether would be a twelve hours, the jury did not unanimously 
course which would be encompassed with agree as to the verdict which they onght 
no inconsiderable risk; as, for instance, | to pronounce, it was proposed that the Judge 
natural indolence would induce many per- should be at liberty to discharge them, and 
sons to say they voted for A, others that | the parties were placed in the same position 


they voted for B, and the case would be thus | 
easily disposed of, without the truth being | 
sifted and canvassed, while the present 
unanimity required from jurors necessitated | 
discussion. But, although he was an ad- 
voecate of the rule in question, he did not | 
wish to insist upon its being carried into | 
effect with all the machinery by which it 
was at present surrounded. It was well 


known to their Lordships that, in order to | 
obtain the requisite unanimity in the case 
of juries, we were obliged to have recourse, | 


at times, to measures of coercion the most | 
severe. Juries were locked up; they were | 
deprived of fire, meat, and drink, if it 
could be shown that there was no danger | 
to life from the deprivation, until they | 


as if they had not gone to trial at all, and 
they might either proceed to a new trial im. 
mediately at the same assizes or sittings, 
or they might have the case adjourned 
until the following assizes, as, under the 
circumstances, might be deemed the prefer- 
able course. Another of the changes which 
the Commissioners had recommended in 
the proceedings during the course of the 
trial, and which he (the Lord Chancellor) 
thought was based on good sense, was 
this :—Their Lordships were aware that 
almost all the evidence given in our courts 
of justice was tendered upon oath. There 
were, however, certain religious bodies, 
such as the Quakers and Moravians, who 
had conscientious scruples with reference 


came to an agreement as to their verdict, | to taking an oath, and to whose scruples 
or until one or more of their number died ; | deference had been paid by the Legislature. 
or, at any rate, until it was certain that | The members of these religious persuasions 
their further detention would do serious | might give their testimony without: binding 


bodily injury to some of them. The Com- 
missioners saw the necessity of grappling 
with such a state of things, and of pro- 


posing some more rational rule with respect | 


to it than the very anomalous one which 


at present prevailed, and which made the | 
success of one of the parties to a suit in. 


some measure dependent upon the strength 
of the jurors by whom a view of the ques- 


| themselves by the obligation of an oath; 
and it was for the jury to decide how far 
}that cireumstance did or did not in any 
| particular ease affect the testimony which 
they might have given; but the Judge was 
bound to receive, and the jury to listen to 
it. It sometimes occurred, however, that 
persons belonging to none of those religious 
bodies whose members were exempted from 


tion favourable to his claims might be sup- | taking an oath on trials by jury, had an 
ported, or on the more recent period at objection equally strong against binding 
which they might have satisfied their appe- themselves by any obligation so solemn, 
tites. To obviate that anomaly the Com- | and it sometimes happened that the Judge 


missioners proposed that, at the end of a 
given time—twelve hours, for instance, 
might be considered a reasonable time— 


‘was thereby placed in a very disagreeable 
position. Ina trial at which he himself pre- 
sided in York, a man of respectable appeat- 


the jury, if they could not agree, might be ance was brought forward as a witness by 
discharged, and a new trial might be grant- | one of the parties to the suit, but refused to 
ed. The Commissioners had also suggested | take an oath in consequence of the religious 
that they should be allowed such reason- | seruplesupon the point which he entertained, 
able refreshments, by the direction of the He was asked whether he was a Quaker, 
Judge, as might preclude the possibility of or a Moravian, or a Separatist, or a mem. 


The Lord Chancellor 
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ber of any of those religious sects to which 
the attention of the Legislature had been 
directed; but he replied, ‘‘ No, I am nei- 
ther, but I have a most conscientious scru- 
ple against taking an oath ;”’ and he quoted 
the words ‘‘ Swear not at all,’’ and other 
passages in Scripture, in justification of his 
refusal. 


take the oath or be committed; but the 
man said that, whatever might be the con- 
sequences, he could not take the oath. 
Thereupon, as the witness was an honour- 
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able-looking man, it was agreed that, in- 


stead of his being committed for contempt | 
of court, which he must otherwise have | 
been, the trial should be adjourned until | 
the next day, in order that he might re- | 


consider the matter. The next morning he 
came and said he had asked the opinions 


of various persons, whose names he men- | 


tioned, and he now believed that he might | 
take the oath, and he accordingly did take 
the oath. The difficulty was avoided in 


that ease, but it was avoided by accident ; 
and he hoped their Lordships would observe 
the position in which they were now placed. 
They would not hear what a man had to say, 
although so strong and conscientious was 
his feeling that he ought to discharge his 
duty honestly, that he would go to prison 


rather than utter a single word against his 
conscience. Now, what the Commissioners 
had proposed in reference to the case of 
those men who seemed ready to undergo 
imprisonment rather than act in contradic- 
tion to what they believed to be their duty 
was, that the Judge should have the power 
of examining such persons, and if he deem- 
ed their objections of taking an oath to 
be based upon conscientious motives, of 
regarding their evidence in the same light 
as that of the members of those religious 


persuasions with reference to whom the ob- | 


ligation of an oath had by the Legislature 
been dispensed with. This he (the Lord 
Chancellor) considered was the best mode 
of getting out of the difficulty which the 
nature of the thing permitted. He knew 


that some persons considered oaths as un- | 
necessary under any circumstances, and 


that its administration to witnesses upon a/ and thus they probably shut out a com- 


trial tendered to serve no useful end, in- 
asmuch as that those who conscientiously 
objected to an oath would tell the truth, 
while those who did not intend to speak 
the truth would not be induced to do so 
by an oath. Practically, this might be per- 
fectly true with regard to their Lordships, 
and the Constitution in some measure sup- 





posed it, because, in cases where other per. 
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sons were obliged to answer on their oaths, 
their Lordships were permitted to answer 
on their honours; but he should be very 
loath to give up the additional security for 
the truth being spoken, which was now ob- 
tained from the impression that they were 


| speaking upon oath produced in the minds 
He (the Lord Chancellor) was_ 
bound to say that the witness must either | 
| he had heard made by Lord Melbourne— 


of many persons, He was greatly confirm- 
ed in his conviction by an observation which 


that they never found a secret society ex- 
isting, the members of which did not bind 
each other by the most solemn oaths. This 
showed the force which in their opinion at- 
tached to an oath. He thought the sug- 
gestion of the Commissioners was the best 
that could be made; and therefore he pro- 
posed to leave the oath as it now was, 
but that the present exception in favour of 
Moravians, Quakers, and other classes of 
persons, should be extended to all persons 
who, having stated that they had conscien- 
tious scruples against taking an oath, were 
able to satisfy the Judge, upon examina- 
tion, that they were stating that which was 
perfectly true. He was aware that there 
were matters of detail, but he should be 
loath to introduce a Bill of this sort into 
their Lordships’ House without aequainting 
their Lordships with some of the most ma- 
terial changes which it proposed to effect. 
There was another circumstance which 
sometimes took place during a trial, with 
regard to which a proposition had been 
made. A question sometimes arose as to 
whether a particular document or a parti- 
cular signature was in the handwriting of a 
particular person. Generally speaking, 
out of the walls of a Court of Justice, if 
a person wished to know whether a certain 
signature was the genuine writing of the 
person whose signature it purported to be, 
and he could not apply to the person by 
whom it purported to have been written, 
he compared it with other signatures or 
with the writing of other documents which 
he knew to be genuine. Undoubtedly this 
course might have been adopted in courts 
of justice; but there the objection has been 
taken, ‘* You cannot tell that the other 
documents have not been manufactured ;”” 


parison in 99 cases where the documents 
had not been manufactured, because in the 
100th case it might have been manufac- 
tured for the purpose of deception, They 
shut out the truth in a majority of cases, 
because in one solitary case more harm 
than good might be done by the manner 
in which it was submitted. The Commis- 
sioners had, therefore, proposed to alter 
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the present rule; so that, if any other do- 
cument were in evidence in the handwriting 
of the persoa whose signature to a particu- 
lar document was disputed, the jury might 
be allowed to compare the two documents. 
At present a counsel at nisi prius had to 
display a kind of dexterity in order to get 
some other document in the same hand- 
writing put in evidence; but it was now 
suggested that it would be desirable that 
a comparison should be made in all cases. 
There was also another change proposed, 
which he looked upon as very desirable, 
and which he trusted would be effected. 
It sometimes turned out that a document 
produced in evidence during a trial had an 
improper stamp upon it. It might be said 
that the party could now go to Somerset 
House and get the document properly 
stamped, by paying a fine of 5/.; but, if 
the trial was taking place in the country, 
it had to go on, and the result was, that if 
the party lost his verdict he was obliged, 
not only to pay for the stamp, but also the 
costs of the trial, and to have « new trial. 
It was proposed, as a remedy for that state 
of things, that the officer of the court should 
in such cases be empowered to receive the 
penalty, the amount of the proper stamp, 
and something more, and the document 
would then be considered in the same state 


as if it had been stamped at Somerset 


House. This, as it seemed to him, would 
be a very desirable object to attain, asa 
trial now very often failed because there 
was an error in the manner in which the 
instrument had been stamped, having, for 
instance, a 151. instead of a 201. stamp— 
not because it was without a stamp at all 
—and it was very often extremely difficult 
to tell what the stamp ought to have been. 
These were the main recommendations with 
respect to proceedings at trials. There 
were a number of other recommendations 
connected with trials, some of which he 
had adopted, and some of which he thought 
he could not properly recommend to their 
Lordships. At present, in all actions of 
contract, a defendant who was sued might 
pay money into court, and then if the 
plaintiff proceeded to trial for more—for 
instance, for 500Il., the defendant having 
paid 2002. into court, with the costs up to 
that time—but did not recover more than 
the amount of the payment into court, he 
was very properly obliged to pay all the 
subsequent costs up to the time of the de- 
livery of the verdict. The Commissioners 
proposed that this rule should be extended 
to all cases, but he thought this would 
be a dangerous change. There were a 
The Lord Chancellor 
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multitude of cases in which the damages 
did not constitute all that the plaintiff de. 
sired to attain. A man’s character might 
be slandered, and he might bring his action 
because he wanted to vindicate his charac. 
ter from the imputations which had been 
wrongfully cast upon it, and nothing short 
of a trial would attain his object. Whata 
position would that man be placed in if the 
defendant were entitled to pay his 500I, 
into court, and so prevent the trial from 
proceeding ? He would say, ‘‘ That is not 
what I want; I want my neighbours and 
the public to know that I have not been 
guilty of the abominable acts which have 
been imputed to me.’”’ It would be unjust 
not to allow a man to proceed except upon 
the peril of laying, as it were, a wager as 
to whether the jury would give him a cer. 
tain amount of damages or not, and he 
did not therefore intend to recommend 
their Lordships to adopt the proposal of 
the Commissioners. There were a number 
of other recommendations as to what the 
court might do in order to facilitate the 
administration of justice — empowering 
them to make orders for the investigation 
of documents, for the inspection of the 
subject-matter of the controversy by the 
opposite party, and other matters upon 
which he would not dwell, because it was 
obvious that they must obtain universal 
concurrence. There was, however, another 
very valuable suggestion to which he would 
refer. According to the present course of 
proceedings, as laid down by the last Bill, 
what was called special pleading still con- 
tinued to exist. The plaintiff delivered a 
short statement of his grievances to the 
defendant, and the defendant delivered a 
short answer of ‘* Not guilty,’’ or what- 
ever his defence might be. The Commis- 
sioners made the suggestion, which ap- 
peared to him a most reasonable one, that 
the plaintiff in his declaration, or the de- 
fendant in his plea, might deliver a written 
iuterrogatory or interrogatories, to which 
either party respectively should be bound 
to return an answer upon oath. He thought 
that if this suggestion of the Commis- 
sioners was adopted it would, in a great 
many cases, prevent all further litigation. 
The parties to a cause were, as the law 
now stood, liable to be examined upon a 
trial; and why should they not be exa- 
mined vivd voce upon the trial: why not, 
he would ask, examine them beforehand, 
and bring the matter in dispute within the 
smallest compass, rather than entail upon 
them unnecessarily all the expense which 
a trial in a course of law must engender 
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Some might answer truly and some uniruly; 
they would, however, incur the penalties of 
perjury by swearing falsely, but there was 
no reason to believe that ina great majority 
of cases the parties would not speak the 
truth, At all events, let the experiment 
be tried, for it could dono harm. After 
the plaintiff had recovered judgment in an 
action brought for some wrong which had 
been done, it very often happened that the 
defendant kept on repeating the same in- 
jury, and at present a court of common 
law had no power, except in the single 
case of the infringement of a patent, and 
that only by a very recent Act of Parlia- 
ment, to do what was called preventive 
justice. It might give damages when the 
injury had been committed, but it could 
not prevent the injury, and, in order that 
this might be done, the party must be 
handed over to another tribunal, to the 
common-place declamations against which 
he should be the last to yield—namely, 
the Court of Chancery—in order to secure 
themselves from a recurrence of these in- 
one but nothing could, in his opinion, 

more utterly at variance with the object 
of all jurisprudence than unnecessarily to 
hand over a party from one tribunal to 
another ; and why should they not there- 
fore give the court which had adjudicated 
upon the right, and given damages in re- 
spect of its infringement, the power of 
also issuing an injunction to prevent its 
further infringement? The recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners upon this point 
he proposed to adopt, as he considered 
that it was founded upon very good rea- 
sons. At present, especially since the last 
twenty or thirty years and the increase of 
railway and other public Acts, a party, be- 
sides being entitled to a remedy for a wrong 
done, was also entitled to apply for a writ 
of mandamus compelling a public body to 
do a certain act. Suppose that a railway 
Act passed, authorising a company to make 
a railway, and directing them to make a 
communication from one to another of his 
fieids. If they made the railway, but not 
the communication, he had two grievances 
against them. In the first place he had 
been injured by being shut up in one of 
his fields, and in the next place the injury 
was one which might continue for all time. 
He must now take two proceedings, one in 
a court of law to recover compensation for 
the injury that had been done him, and 
the other in the Court of Chancery to com- 
pel a specific performance of the right to 
which he had become entitled. The Com- 
missioners suggested that the same pro- 
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ceeding should enable the party to obtain 
damages and also relief from the injury. 
The Commissioners went on further to re- 
commend that there should be given to the 
courts of common law power to decree 
what was called specific performance of a 
contract; but he did not go along with 
them in that suggestion, and he thought it 
was unnecessary. At present specifie per- 
formance might practically be said to be con- 
fined to cases of contracts for the sale and 
purchase of lands, although, strictly and 
technically speaking, there were other cases 
to which it also applied, and those cases were 
well and satisfactorily adjudicated upon by 
a proceeding well known in Chancery. The 
Commissioners proposed, ¢hat in all cases 
of contracts the common law courts might 
order the parties specifically to perform. 
He was at first, he confessed, taken with 
the proposal, and thought it quite conso- 
nant with justice, but he did not know, 
when he had considered it, what limitations 
could be imposed upon it. Could the party 
be compelled to specific performance in an 
action for breach of promise of marriage ? 
This illustration went to an extreme length, 
but there were numbers of cases, not quite 
so strong, which, if they were not excepted 
from the general rule, would present great 
difficulty in the way of its application. He 
did not, therefore, feel warranted in recom- 
mending their Lordships to — this sug- 
gestion. Having gone through the pro- 
ceedings at trials, the Commissioners had 
directed their attention to the means which 
it would be desirable to employ to enable 
parties to obtain the fruits of their suecess- 
ful verdicts. Various alterations had from 
time to time been made in the articles 
which might be taken in execution after 
verdict. Chattels were always liable to be 
taken, and land had lately been also made 
liable; but it was singular, that for a 
length of time money could not be taken, 
although the law had now been altered in 
that respect. But there was one deserip- 
tion of property which could not be taken. 
A man might have a quantity of valuable 
debts, but, except in the city of London, 
by the system of foreign attachment, and, 
he believed, in Bristol and some other 
places, a creditor who recovered judgment 
against a debtor could not touch his debts. 
He (the Lord Chancellor) saw no good 
reason why that should continue any longer 
to be the case. There seemed to be no 
reason why a man who owed hi:n 1001. 
and would not pay him, should not be 
obliged to give up the 1U0/. owed him by 
another man, in satisfaction of hia debt. 
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Certain clauses had been introduced in the 
Bill to carry out this object. There was 
one other very important subject to which 
he would call their Lordships’ attention. 
They had heard of late a great deal about 
the expediency of what was called a fusion 
of the courts of law and equity, so that 
each court should be competent to admi- 
nister justice either as a court of law or of 
equity. Undoubtedly, if they were found- 
ing a new country which had no law at all 
—where all were, as it were, a tabula rasa 
—and were endeavouring to make the best 
system which could be devised, no one 
would think of making a distinction be- 
tween what was technically called law and 
what was technically termed equity. He 
was not, however, one of those who held 
the opinion, considering the position in 
which we were now placed, that so much 
advantage would result from the proposed 
fusion of law and equity as many persons 
seemed to imagine. If there were any 
real grievance to be complained of as the 
result of the present mode, then the ques- 
tion would undoubtedly assume a different 
aspect, and a fusion would perhaps become 
imperative—but such was not the ease. 
The difference between what were techni- 
cally known as law and equity was well 
understood. But, although this was the 
view he took, he was far from not agreeing 
that, if they could so far assimilate the two 
that a party, by going to law, could obtain 
all he could now get by going to law and 
equity, so as to have everything done in 
one court, it would not be a most desirable 
object. With this view, the Commissioners 
had recommended that great facilities 
should be given to the pleading of what 
were termed ‘‘ equitable defences,”’ at trials 
at common law. He would iilustrate his 
meaning. A man brought an action on a 
bond and recovered judgment, but the 
party against whom he had recovered re- 
fused to pay, because an agreement, not 
under seal, released him from the payment. 
According to the rules of law, this defence 
could not now be pleaded, as it was an 
equitable, not a legal one. He proposed 
in this Bill, that an equitable defence 
might be pleaded in bar to an action, and 
he did not believe that any difficulty would 
be found in the working of the provision. 
One of the learned and talented gentlemen 
whose name was attached to the Report, 
Mr. Willes, had lately visited the United 
States, where this law was in operation, 
with the understanding of a lawyer. He 
said, that in the American courts he had 
seen equitable defences tried, and had 
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spoken to some of the most intelligent 
lawyers in that country on the subject, 
but, although the alteration had only been 
introduced within the last thirty years, no 
difficulty whatever had been found in car. 
rying it into effect, and this had confirmed 
him in his previous opinion. He would 
now, thanking their Lordships for the in- 
dulgence with which they had listened to 
his statement, move that the Bill be read 
a first time. The course he proposed to 
take was to move the second reading, 
upon which he supposed there would be no 
discussion, as the Bill referred almost en- 
tirely to matters of detail, when his noble 
and learned Friend the Lord Chief Justice 
returned from his circuit, in order that it 
might then be immediately referred to a 
Select Committee. The noble and learned 
Lord then presented A Bill for the further 
Amendment of the Process and Practice 
and Mode of Pleading in and enlarging the 
Jurisdiction of the Superior Courts of Com- 
mon Law at Westminster. 

Lorp CAMPBELL had no doubt that, 
when the measure proposed by his noble and 
learned Friend had passed both Houses of 
Parliament and received the Royal assent, 
it would very much improve the jurispru- 
dence of the country. He thought they 
were exceedingly indebted to the learned 
Commissioners for the suggestions they had 
made, and that they were deserving also of 
the thanks of the country. At the same 
time there were some of the suggestions 
which he thought went further than the 
House could safely venture, and he was 
glad that his noble and learned Friend had 
not followed all the suggestions pressed 
upon him. With regard to trial by jury, 
he was glad his noble and learned Friend 
was not one of the new converts who 
thought it ought to be abolished. Cer- 
tainly there were many cases now brought 
before a jury which a jury was unfit to 
try, and they should refer such cases, 
at least with the consent of the parties, 
to the Judge, and not to the jury. For 
example, cases of ejectment, in which 
there was no dispute as to the facts, 
but the questions to be decided were 
simply points of law and matters of that 
kind, should not be sent before a jury, 
because a jury was totally incompetent 
to try them, and the sooner they were 
removed from their jurisdiction the bet- 
ter; but he felt convinced that with re- 
gard to cases that were fit for a jury, 
a jury with a Judge would try them in- 
finitely better than a Judge without a jury, 
Cases of slander, assault, and persona] 
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wrongs were of this elass, and would be 
tried much better by a jury with the as- 
sistanee of a Judge, than by a Judge with- 
out the assistance of a jury. Even as 
regarded contracts, grave objections ex- 
jsted against referring them, without any 
exception, to the decision of a Judge. 
Suppose an action was brought against an 
insurance office. on a. fire policy, and that 
the defence was that the plaintiff had set 
fire to the premises with the view of de- 
frauding the insurance office. In this ease 
the real issue to be tried would be whe- 
ther the plaintiff had been guilty of felony ; 
but still it was an 
and would it be fit that such a case 
should be tried by a single Judge instead 
of being tried by a jury? Ile was sure 
that he as a Judge would shrink from such 
a task were it to be thrown upon him. 
With regard to the improvements in the 


trial by jury to which his noble and learned | 
Friend had referred, he approved of them 


all, particularly the change which had re- 
ferenee to the alteration of that barbarous 
eustom of locking up and starving out 
juries. It was not, however, accurate to 
say that they were not allowed candle- 
light. ‘Fhey were not to have fire, but 


they were allowed the advantage of candle- 


light ; they might have eandles, but not 
fire, and they must remain without meat 
or drink until they do coneur. And on 
circuit it was prescribed, that if they could 
not agree upon their verdict they were to 
be carried in a cart to the border of the 
county and there shot into the boundary. 
He was glad that that system was to be 
changed ; but in carrying out the proposed 
measure they should take care that the ju- 
rors were not engaged in reading newspapers 
or fashionable novels until the twelve hours 
during which they are to be detained had 
expired, The next subject referred to was 
the objection expressed sometimes by wit- 
nesses to the taking of oaths. In this 
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| their Lordships, who were-always eager to 
| vote for any improvement in the adminis- 
i tration of justice that was. proposed, and 
| to set an example to the other House in 
| respect of legal improvements, that three 
‘times had such a measure been before 
'them, and that such a measure should 

have been lost. It was supported by the 
right rev. bench, and particularly by the 
Bishop of London, who was of opinion 
that after the words of the Divine Founder 
of our faith—‘* Swear not at all’’—noone 
‘could be said to be absurd who should 
entertain scruples on the subject. The 
Bishop of London. said. that, although the 
Phirty-nine Articles allowed that oaths 
may be taken by Christians, those articles 
are not at all binding upon lay Christians 
of the Chureh of England. And that a 
‘man might be a good Church of England 
man, not only nominally, but in communion 
with the Charch of England, and in all 
respects recognised as a member of the 
Church of England who might refuse to 
take an oath on the notion that it was 
contrary to the precept of our Saviour. 
Therefore, it was not only Dissenters that 
might sutfer for refusing to take an oath, 
but members of the Chureh of England 
might also suffer for refusing to do so. 
The intended alteration in the law would 
moveover afford relief, not merely to those 
who entertained eonscientious scruples as 
to the taking of oaths, but to those inte- 
rested in obtaining the testimony of wit- 
nesses. He had said before, and he now 
repeated, that a right to a seat in their 
Lordships” House might be forfeited by 
the scruple of a witness to take an oath, 
and that woukl show how much the admi- 
nistration of justice would be improved 
by an alteration on that point. There 
was one part of the plan proposed by his 
noble and learned Friend to whieh he en- 
tertained serious objections. It was now 
| proposed that in all cases whatever, when- 


matter the discretion proposed to be given | ever a new trial was moved for or refused 
to the Judge in the administration of oaths, in any of the superior courts, there might 
was an improvement that had long been | be an appeal against that deeree or judg- 
called for. A noble and learned Friend of | ment of the superior court, and it was 
his (Lord Denman) formerly brought in ai proposed that that appeal should be 
Bill to carry into effect what was now pro-;to another court, not coming to their 
posed, and providing that where a Judge, Lordships’ House, but that their Lordships’ 
thought there was a sincere scruple on the | jurisdiction should be encroached upon 
part of a witness to take an oath, that|or set aside. ‘To allow that unlimited 
witness might be examined without being | power of appeal in every case would lead 
sworn. He (Lord Campbell) must express | to great vexation and mischief, and must 
his astonishment, notwithstanding that} seriously obstruct the administration of 
measure had been several times before! justice. If there should be an appeal from 
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the Court of Queen’s Bench to the Exche- 
quer Chamber without bringing the case 
before their Lordships’ ILouse, it would 
be an alarming encroachment upon the 
privileges of that House. For the sake 
of the public, and for the dignity and 
efficiency of that House, he earnestly ad- 
vised their Lordships carefully to watch 
their privileges as being the supreme court 
of appeal. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: There 
is a right of appeal to this House also. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL said, that if a final 
appeal to the House of Lords was to be 
given in every case of a motion for a new 
trial, that would be an error in the oppo- 
site direction. Suppose an action was 
brought in the Common Pleas for an as- 
sault, the plaintiff obtained a verdict, and 
the defendant moved to show cause why the 
verdict should not be set aside and a new 
trial had ;—there being no pretence for 
the Motion, the Court refuses to interfere. 
It was proposed that under these cireum- 
stances there might be an appeal, first to 
the Exchequer Chamber, and afterwards 
an appeal to that House, about a trumpery 
matter of 5/., when there was no ground 
to question the decision of the Common 
Pleas. That he should most strenuously 
resist. It was a very clumsy proceeding ; 
it was a much more convenient mode to 
put any great question of law upon the 
record, and when once upon the record let 
them come to that House ; but according 
to this new proposition the Bridgwater case 
must have been decided by the Exchequer 
Chamber without coming to that House. 
With respect to the fusion of law and 
equity, he concurred in the views which 
his noble and learned Friend had expressed. 
It would be a great matter that one court 
should be able to decide one case, and that 
the suitor should not be going about from 
one court to another, oscillating between 
equity and common law; and, though he 
believed it would be attended with diffi. 
culty, he thought it was an object that 
could be accomplished. He regretted that 
his noble and learned Friend despaired 
altogether of enabling a court of law to or- 
der the specitic performance of a contract. 
Certainly the suggestions of the Commis- 
sioners would never answer, for they pro- 
posed that in every case where damages 
might be recovered there might be a specifie 
performance decreed. Suppose, however, 
after a promise of marriage, the lady re- 
fused to perform that promise, ought there 

Lord Campbell 
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|to be a specific performance decreed of 
that contract of marriage, and that she, 
against her will, might, at the peril of 
incurring a commitment for contempt of 
the Court of Qucen’s Bench, be up. 
| willingly dragged to the altar. The ful. 
| filment of such a contract could not be 
| specifically enforced. But (as a contract 
for the sale of land) there were others in 
which a specific performance of a con. 
tract might be very safely referred to the 
jurisdiction of a court of law. He should 
be most happy to lend his best assistance 
to the improvement of this Bill, and he 
had no doubt, from the labour bestowed 
upon it by the Members of that House— 
lay, he hoped, as well as law Lords, for 
there were parts of it on which all their 
Lordships could form as good an opinion 
as the legal Peers—that when it left that 
House, and was sent down to the House of 
Commons, it would deserve the approba- 
tion of the country. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that his assent 
to the measure proposed by his noble and 
learned Friend was a matter of course, 
because the greater part of its provisions 
—all, indeed, but one or two—were em- 
bodied in the Bill which he (Lord Broug- 
ham) had presented to their Lordships last 
year. He was bound to say that this cvin- 
cidence was without any concert or design 
between the Commissioners and himsclf; 
for his Bill was drawn in utter ignorance 
of the direction which their inquiries had 
taken, and their recommendations were, he 
believed, founded upon a consideration of 
the evidence they received, without the 
least knowledge on their part of the pro- 
visions which he had embodied in this Bill. 
In many of the observations made by his 
noble and learned Friend who had just ad- 
dressed the House on the subject of trial 
by jury he entirely concurred. He agreed 
with his noble Friend that no man who 
knew the law or the constitution of the 
country, or had any experience or even 
observation of the working of the system, 
could harbour an idea of dispensing gene- 
rally and absolutely with trial by jury. 
But, nevertheless, it was found in practice, 
as had been stated by his noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack, that 
many cases were much better tried by a 
Judge than by a jury. Frequently, indeed, 
trial by jury was a mere form ; for, although 
nominally tried by the jury, they were in 
reality tried by the Judge, the jury having 
only to-say that the facts, about which 
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there was no dispute, were so and so. In 
other cases it would be much more conve- 
nient to have them tried by a single indi- 
vidual—a Judge in effect—rather than by 
the jury. In cases of account, for instance, 
when the cause was called on before the 
Judge and jury, the barristers on both sides 
exclaimed, ‘* This is a case which should 
never have come here—it must be referred 
to arbitration ;’’ and it was accordingly 
referred to arbitration, and after all the 
expenses had been incurred to have it tried 
before a Judge and jury, the same expenses 
must be gone through to bring it before an 
arbitrator. Out of 150,000 cases in the 
county courts, how many did their Lord- 
ships think, the parties having the option, 
chose to have them tried by a jury? Where 
the debt was under 51. they had not the 
option. Where it was between 5l. and 
502. they had the option, and out of 150,000 
eases where the debt was between 51. and 
501., and where the parties had the option, 
769 cases only were tried before a jury. 
That was to say, one in 200; the other 199 
cases were tried by the Judge, the parties 
having the option to have them tried by a 
jury if they pleased. Their Lordships 
must remember, moreover, that in the 
county courts, cases of tort as well as of 
contract were dealt with. The measure 
he proposed last year was confined to cases 
of contract, but his belief was that there 
would be no harm whatever in making the 
measure gencral as it was in the county 
courts, and in eases of tort as well as con- 
tract leaving them to be tried by a Judge 
or by a jury, as should be agreed. He 
must express his astonishment that his 
neble and learned Friend should object to 
allowing money in all cases to be paid into 
court, and he could not see any ground for 
the objection. His noble and learned 
Friend had said that if a defendant were 
to be at liberty in all cases to pay money 
into court when a party brought an action 
for the vindication of his character, or to 
soothe his wounded feelings, the defendant, 
if he were a rich man, would pay money 
into court, and prevent the plaintiff from 
going before a jury, when all he wanted 
was to go before a jury for the vindication 
of his character, and to soothe his feelings ; 
but as the law now stands, precisely the 
same case might arise if the defendant 
chose to take the money offered to him. 
The rich man might make his offer, and 
the poor man might take it, and his cha- 
racter would never be vindicated before a 
jury, nor would his feelings be soothed. 
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[The Lord CHancettor: If he chose to 
take it.] If he chose to take it, no doubt. 
But suppose the defendant should be al- 
lowed in all cases to pay money into court, 
my noble Friend cannot think that the 
plaintiff would be bound to take that 
money. If in an action for slander a sum 
of money was paid into court by the de- 
fendant, it was only a tender, which the 
plaintiff was not bound to accept. He 
might say, “I don’t want your paltry 
money, but I want to have my character 
vindicated, and my feelings soothed.’’ He 
regretted that another part of his Bill of 
last year had not been sanctioned by the 
Report. He referred to the protection of 
witnesses in matters where the answer 
might tend to criminate them. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR was under- 
stood to intimate that some step on the 
subject had been taken. 


Lorp BROUGHAM was pleased to hear 
his noble and learned Friend say so. He 
had discussed the subject last Session with 
his noble and ‘learned Friend, and he had 
taken a considerable step in a right direc- 
tion. Now his hope was that, before he 
had done with it, they should make him 
convert that step into a stride, so as to 
make it effective. As to the equitable 
clauses, they were no doubt an improve- 
ment, and he perceived that they were 
almost entirely taken from the able and 
learned report of a gentleman who was 
now one of the county court judges. He 
had to express his thanks, first to the 
learned Commissioners, and then to his 
noble and learned Friend, who had adopted 
his views on most important points. He 
had hoped that another improvement would 
have been introduced which would tend 
greatly to the convenience of the courts 
and to despatch in the administration of 
justice, and would do away with what was 
considered a very great grievance, and that 
was making the writs returnable alike in 
all the Courts of Westminster Hall. It 
frequently happened that one court had 
hardly any business in comparison with the 
others. In Ireland, for some years past, 
the possibility of that had been prevented, 
for all writs were made up in parcels of 
twenty-five and distributed amongst the 
courts; and there was no ground whatever 
for allowing the plaintiff to choose his own 
court in this country any more than he 
was allowed to choose it in Ireland. 


Bill read 1. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 
2X2 
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| tions fit to be put in any case, but the par. 
ticular inquiries would be varied accerding 
to the circumstances of the case, while 
the same principle would be applied to all 
cases of Dissenting schools desiring to 
| participate in the benefits of the general 
charity. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—QUESTION, | 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he wished 
to inquire of the right hon. Member for 


Morpeth (Sir G. Grey) by what authority, | 


and with what object, the 19th question 
was inserted in the form of inquiry as to 
endowed, National, British, infant, and 
other schools; and the 20th question in 
the form of inquiry, as to endowed gram- 
-mar schools, by the Charity Commission- 
ers? and whether those questions were 
addressed to Roman Catholic and Dissent- 
ing schools, or only to those of the Church 
of England? 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, that the au- 
thority under which the questions referred 
to had been inserted in the form of inquiry 
was contained in the 9th ard 10th sections 


of the Act of last Session, establishing the | 


Charities Commission. The first of these 


‘sections empowered tlie Commissioners to 
examine and inquire into all charities in 
England and Wales, and the nature, ob- 


jects, management, and result thereof. 
The second seetion required all trustees or 
persons concerned in the management of 
any charity to answer all inquiries ad- 
dressed to them by direction of the Board 
relating to those matters. The objeet 
with which the particular question had been 
inserted in the inquiries was to ascertain 
to what class of children any particular 
school was open, and whether in any en- 
dowed school there was any particular ex- 
clusion of children of Dissenters. This 
inquiry was an important one with respect 
to that class of cases in which it might be 
proposed to apply to educational purposes 
and other exigencies of a school inefficiently 
endowed the funds of other charities founded 
for the benefit of the poor of any particular 
place without distinction of creed. With 
regard to the question of the nuble Lord, 
whether they were to be addressed to Ro- 


| 


| 


WAR WITH RUSSIA—RUSSIAN MER. 
CHANTMEN—QUESTION. 
| Sar WILLIAM CLAY said, he begged 
to inquire of the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus. 
sell) whether Russian ships ehartered by 
British merchants to bring corn from the 
Black Sea, and by a firman of the Sultan 
(issued after his declaration of war against 
Russia) permitted to pass the Bospliorus 
and Dardanelles, would be also permitted 
to pass unmolested by British men-of-war, 
in the event of war occurring between 
| Great Britain and Russia? and whether 
the Government would use its good offices 
with the Government of France to insure 
for the vessels so circumstanced a safe 
, conduct from French cruisers likewise? 
Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the 
question of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets is one of considerable interest, 
and, at the same time, one of great deli- 
eacy; and I must say, before answering 
the question, that I think it would be more 
convenient if the merchants interested in 
this question would address an application 
on the subject to the Foreign office. My 
noble Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) would 
then direct an answer to be sent in writing, 
stating the exact directions which [er Ma- 
jesty’s Government could give on the sub- 
ject. The facts with respect to this parti- 
, cular ease to whieh the hon. Baronet refgrs 
are these :—In the month of February an 
application was made by certain merchants 
of Hull to know whether Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, would be instructed to ob- 
tain from the Sultan protection for certain 
Russian vessels then loading in the Black 
, Sea, and expeeted to come back with car- 
goes on British account. Lord Stratford 
| was directed to apply to the Porte on the 
| subject. The Sultan acceded to the request 


man Catholie schools, he had to state that | made, and those vessels were protected in 
these questions were not addressed to Ro- | their passage through the Bosphorus and 
man Catholic schools, because, by the 62nd | Dardanelles. In December there were 
section, Roman Catholic charities were for | some other vessels, with respect to which 
two years exempted from the operation of | an application was made, and Lord Strat- 
the Act. With respect to schools managed | ford was again desired to protect british 
by Protestant Dissenters, these particular | interests as far as he could. But with 
questions would be clearly inapplicable. | respect to the original application, there 
The form of inquiry included all the ques- | was a subsequent request in February, 
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asking whether British cruisers would be 
bound to respect Russian vessels similarly 
circumstanced in the Mediterranean, in the 
event of war between Russia and this 
country. Lord Clarendon, in answer to 
this request, desired to know the names of 
the vessels referred to, and a list of four 
vessels was sent to the Foreign Office. 
With respect to those vessels, Lord Cla- 
rendon will take care, and Her Majesty’s 
Government will take care, that in case of 
war directions shall be given to British 
cruisers to respect those vessels, which have 
been allowed by the Sultan to pass through 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. With 
respect to any protection from French 
men-of-war, that is, of course, a thing 
which we cannot possibly demand of the 
French Government. But Her Majesty’s 
Government will use their good offices with 
the French Government, with the view of 
getting them that protection to which, by 
the law of nations, they would not, in the 
case of war, be entitled. Rut lest this 
question and the answer which I have given 
might receive a more general interpreta- 
tion than it is intended to have, I will 
repeat what I stated at the commencement 
—that it is most desirous that applications 
on the subject should be made in writing, 
and that persons should not be misled by 
thinking that the protection of the British 
Government can be afforded further than | 
those cases to which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment think they are entitled to carry | 
it in the present instance. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, in refer- 
ence to a question put by the hon. Member | 
for the Tower Hamlets (Sir W. Clay), as | 
to whether certain Russian ships will be | 
allowed to pass our vessels under certain | 
circumstances, I wish to ask the noble Lord | 
(Lord J. Russell) whether we may expect 
the decision of the Government in refer- | 
ence to the right of neutral flags, in case | 
of war breaking out? That is, whether | 
the Government has come to a decision, | 
and whether they will announce that deci- 
sion—whether free ships are to make free 
goods, and neutral flags be respected? Of 
course, I refer to neutral ships carrying | 
ordinary mercantile produce, not to ships 
carrying muniments of war. 

Lord JOUN RUSSELL: The question 
is of the greatest importance, and is alto- | 
gether under the consideration of Her| 
Majesty’s Government at the present mo- 
ment. At present I am not able to an- 
nounce a decision on any of the various 
points of the matter. 
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declaration of war is made we will be pre- 
pared to answer the question. 


Irish Paupers. 


REMOVAL OF IRISH PAUPERS. 

On the Motion that the House go into 
Committee of Supply, 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, he wished 
to make a short statement in reply to the 
observations which fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) on 
Friday evening, with respect to certain 
proceedings which had taken place in the 
metropolitan districts in connection with 
the removal of paupers to Ireland. Some 
of the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
were of so startling a character, and bore 
so harshly upon the conduct of the paro- 
chial officers in the metropolis, especially 
those in the parish of St. Paneras, that 
he had considered it his duty, as a repre- 
sentative of one of the metropolitan bo- 
roughs, to inquire into the subject, in order 
to ascertain whether the facts were really 
such as the hon. Gentleman had repre- 
sented them to be. He was informed that 
the statement made by the hon. Gentle- 
man, so far as the parish of St. Pancras 
was concerned, was wholly without foun- 
dation ; and although he did not blame the 
hon. Member for bringing the subject for- 
ward, yet he could not help thinking that 
those persons who had supplied tlie hon. 
Gentleman with the extraordinary cases 
of hardship and oppression which he had 
narrated to the House should have been 
more careful in their inquiries, and more 
accurate in their information, before they 
ealled upon him to bring the subject under 
the notice of Parliament. [t was very in- 
convenient that those statements should be 
made at a time when the House was about 
to go into Committee of Supply, and thus 
obstruct the public business. The hon. 
Member was reported to have said :— 

“One poor woman—Anne Harris—not the 
Mrs. Harris of the novelist, but a Mrs, Harris of 
real life—had resided seven years in St. Paneras ; 
but about three months since her husband broke 
his leg, and was obliged to go into Middlesex Los- 
pital, and a few weeks since she applied for and 
obtained relief for herself and her children, born 
in the parish. The mother and children entered 
the workhouse, and on recovering from the sick- 


| ness caused by the privations they had undergone, 
| she asked for her discharge. 


The parish authori- 
ties were too glad to have her at their merey, and 
the poor woman and her children were sent off to 
Ireland, without the knowledge or consent of the 


| sick husband, then lying in the hospital.” 


What were the facts of the ease? No 
such a person as Mrs. Harris existed ; and 


But before any! at the time when it was said she was re- 
=. 
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lieved in the workhouse, there was no man 
of the name of Harris in the Middlesex 
Hospital. About the period referred to a 
woman of the name of Macarthy was re- 
moved to Ireland by the authorities of St. 
Pancras; but she was a woman of aban- 


doned character, unmarried, and with two | 


illegitimate children. During the last few 
years the expense of removing paupers 
from St. Pancras to Ireland had been only 
211. 13s. 2d. per annum, though the parish 
contained a population of 667,000 souls. 
He did not intend to enter into a defence 
of the conduct of the officers of other 
parishes; but if the statements which the 
hon. Member for Durgarvan had made 
with respect to the other metropolitan dis- 
tricts were no better founded than those 
which he had put forth in regard to St. 
Pancras, he could tell him that they were 
not of any value whatever. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would not take 
the recommendation of the hon. Baronet 
with regard to the statements which, in 
the exercise of his discretion, he should 
bring forward. The hon. Baronet had so 
confused and thimble-rigged his explana- 
tion—one moment the pea being here and 
the next moment there—that it was diffi- 
cult to understand. One moment, this 
Mrs. Harris was a woman of infamous cha- 
racter, and another of no character at all. 
[Laughter.] He asked the hon. Gentle- 
men who laughed whether they could say 
there was no difference between ‘* no cha- 
racter at all and an infamous eharacter ?”’ 
There was a great difference in politics 
between the two, and he thought there was 
also in morals. The authority upon which 
he had made the statement was the decla- 
ration of the woman herself made before a 
magistrate of the county of Cork, a copy 
of which had been forwarded to him by 
the clerk of the board of guardians, whom 
he had requested to furnish bim with cases 
bearing upon the Motion he had given 
notice of bringing forward. He did not 
mean to say that the woman was really a 
Mrs. Harris, for in Ireland it was no un- 
common occurrence for a married woman 
to give her maiden name. Therefore, 
though the declaration was made by Anne 
Harris, that was no reason for saying that 
she was not a married woman, and a woman 
of good character. 


DESTRUCTION OF TIIE TURKISH FLEET 
AT SINOPE, 

Sin THENRY WILLOUGHBY said, that 

he was anxious, previous to going into Com- 


Sir B. Hall 
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the House to a portion of the naval policy 
| which had been pursued by Her Majesty’s 
| Government with regard to our fleet in the 
Bosphorus. The House would remember 
that the Turkish flotilla at Sinope was de. 
stroyed by the Russians on the last day of 
November, 1853, and that a British squa- 
dron had been lying in the Bosphorus since 
the lst of November. He would not then 
enter into the question of the harsh mea. 
sures adopted by the Russians at Sinope, 
further than by saying that, if they had a 
right to destroy the Turkish flotilla, they 
exercised that right in a bloody and barba- 
rous manner. The question which he 
wished the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
answer was, how did it happen that that 
lamentable catastrophe was not prevented? 
It must be obvious to the House that the 
instant that that catastrophe took place all 
hope of peace had expired; and ‘there 
could be no doubt that the destruction of 
the Turkish fleet, under the circumstances 
to which he would allude, was well calcu- 
lated to tarnish the hitherto unblemished 
reputation of British faith. He wished to 
be informed whether it was or was not true 
that Her Majesty’s Government insisted 
upon the Turks not sending out their fleet 
to the Black Sea. He apprehended that 
the despatch of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe to Lord Clarendon on the 5th of No- 
vember, 1853, to the effect that he had 
succecded in persuading the Turks not to 
send their fleet to the Black Sea, left no 
doubt about the matter. Turkey had at that 
time a large fleet. One portion of that fleet 
consisted of four sail of the line and ten fri- 
gates, the latter as large as our seventy- 
fours, and had it been allowed to enter the 
Black Sea and anchor at Sinope, the re- 
sult would have been more favourable to 
the Turks. But the Turks not having 
been permitted to defend themselves, it 
became the duty of those who commanded 
the British squadron in the Bosphorus 
to take care that no harm should be 
done to Turkish vessels by the Russian 
fleet. As early as the 5th of October, 
1853, Lord Stratford declared his opinion 
}to be that, unless they gave naval aid to 
| Turkey cordially and frankly, Russia would 
| finally succeed. Lord Clarendon anticipated 





that letter of Lord Stratford’s by writing 
to Lord Cowley, at Paris, on the 7th of 
October, and on the 8th of that month to 
Lord Stratford, at Constantinople, order- 
ing that the British squadron was to go to 
the Bosphorus from the Dardanelles. In 
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those letters he used the expression, ‘‘ If | destruction at Sinope, that Russia had 
the fleets of the Russians should leave | supposed, that England had only meant at 
Sebastopol, the British squadron will, of that time to have protected the Turkish 
course, pass into the Bosphorus.’’ Now, | territory and not the fleets of the Turks. 
he (Sir H. Willoughby) wished to learn | He (Sir H. Willoughby), therefore, wished 
from the First Lord of the Admiralty how the First Lord of the Admiralty to state 
it happened that, after the Russians had why the important instructions of the 8th 
notoriously gone from Sebastopol, the Bri- | of October had not been carried into ef- 
tish squadron remained inactive in the Bos- | fect, because it was his deliberate opinion 
phorus, and did not enter the Black Sea? | that if they had been, the lives of 4,000 
But that was not all. On the 8th of Oc- | Turks, who perished at Sinope—a loss 
tober Lord Clarendon wrote to Lord Strat- | greater than had occurred in some of the 
ford de Redcliffe :— {chief naval engagements in which Eng- 

“Tt will be necessary that Admiral Dundas land had taken part — would have been 
should inform the Russian Admiral commanding , saved, and the chances of peace have been 


at Sinope. 


at Sebastopol, that if the Russian fleet should 
come out of that port for the purpose of landing 
troops on any portion of the Turkish territory, or 


greater. The House would bear in mind 
| the fact that the presence of a large Rus- 
‘sian fleet, including fourteen sail of the 


of committing any act of overt hostility against | | 3 
the Porte, his orders are to protect the Sultan’s line, in the Black Sea, was perfectly noto- 


dominions from attack.” |rious. And it was also well known, that 

Those instructions were despatched to in the middle of November two Turkish 
Constantinople on the 8th day of October, | steamers were actually taken by the Rus- 
nearly two months before the affair at Si- | sians. He wished the right hon. Gentleman 


nope, and he wanted to know from the 
right hon. Baronet why they were not car- 
ried into effect. The importance of those 
instructions was very great, because it was 
quite clear that if the Russian Admiral had 
been informed that the territories and ships 
of the Turks would be protected by the 
British and French fleets, no Russian fleet 
would have appeared at Sinope; at all 
events, such a catastrophe as that which 
had occurred would have been a direct of- 
fence on the part of Russia against the 
British and French Governments, and the 
consequences could in no way have been 
eluded by the Russians. Ue (Sir H# Wil- 
loughby) was so struck with that view of 
the matter, on reading the despatch of 
Lord Clarendon, of the 8th of October, 
that he asked the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London whether the in- 
structions contained in it had been carried 
into effect. To that question, the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) gave a most extra- 
ordinary answer, for he said that the in- 
structions had been brilliantly cariied out 
by Captain Drummond. But that was no 
answer at all, for the affair in which Cap- 
tain Drummond figured took place in Janu- 
ary, 1854, and, of course, long after the 
catastrophe of Sinope. The noble Lord 
must surely have forgotten all the dates 
connected with this matter. No doubt, 
something relating to the instructions of 
the 8th of October did transpire at 
St. Petersburg, for Count Nesselrode 
appeared to have said to Sir Hamil- 
ton Seymour, by way of defending the 


| the First Lord of the Admiralty to explain 
| what the British fleet was then doing at 
the mouth of the Bosphorus? why was it 
not watching, with the eyes of an Argus, 
the powerful fleet of Russia? Had the 
| British fleet properly obeyed the instruc- 
| tions of Lord Clarendon on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, it would have narrowly watched the 
movements of the gigantic power then ex- 
isting at Sebastopol. But the British fleet 
would not allow the Turkish ships to go 
out; and that prohibition would, perhaps, 
have been a wise one if the British fleet 
had itself undertaken the duty of prevent- 
ing the Russians from doing any injury to 
the Turks. After the catastrophe at Si- 
nope, only two steam frigates went to in- 
quire what had taken place there ; and if 
the Russian fleet had been at Sinope, it 
could have made those two frigates turn 
tail and go back again. It seemed clear, 
then, to him (Sir H. Willoughby) that, all 
through the affair, there had been a want 
of vigour, foresight, and determination on 
the part of the authorities at Constantino- 
ple. Ile felt quite persuaded that the 
conduct of our fleet in this affair had 
damaged the reputation of British faith in 
the opinion of the nations of Europe. 
With regard to the conduct of our fleet 
towards Turkey, he was inclined to use 
the phrase which the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had a few evenings ago applied 
to those who quoted from the blue books 
in support of their arguments in the de- 
bate on the Eastern question—he was 
afraid that our ficet had ‘* pottered’”’ much 
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too long in Besika Bay and in the Bos- 
phorus. The dilatory conduct of our fleet in 
the Bosphorus, notwithstanding the daring 
conduct of the Czar, was such as our mili- 
tary and naval history proved was likely to 
produce immense disasters. He was quite 
persuaded that the blue books did not 
furnish a full narrative of the affair at 
Sinope. The hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon (Mr. French) had, on Friday last, 
stated the circumstances attending that 
affair with great detail, but Her Majesty’s 
Government suffered his observations to 
pass without remark. He (Sir H. Wil- 
leughby) therefore trusted that he should 
not be considered to be interrupting the 
course of public business if he asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to explain to 
the House how it was that the destruction 
wm Sinope had happened without the inter- 
ference of the British fleet? He sincerely 
believed that the matter required investi- 
gation. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, he was 
very far from imputing any blame to the 
hon. Baronet for having brought forward 
this discussion. On a former evening the 
hon. Barenet sought an opportunity of 
bringing the matter forward, but, by the 


therefore, he (Sir J. Graham) had not one 
word to say now against the course the 
hon. Baronet was pursuing. At the same 
time, he thought it would be in the recol- 
lection of the louse when he reminded the 
hon. Baronet that in the course of a long 
discussion in going into a Committee of Sup- 
ply on a previous occasion, this part of the 
matter was dwelt upon by various hon. 
Members, and that upon the part of Iler 
Majesty’s Government, it reeeived what he 
thought a full and complete explanation. 
At all events, when he himself had the 
honour of addressing the House, he did not 
seek to evade this part of the case, but ex- 
pressed-—what was the feeling of the 
louse, of the country, and of -Europe— 
the deepest regret—he had almost said the 
most unfeigned indignation—at the out- 
rage of Sinope, which had led to such 
grave results. As to the facts of the case, 
the hon. Baronet and himself were almost 
entirely agreed. The order despatched by 
the British Government to Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe and Admiral Dundas on the 
Sth October was an order to protect the 
Turkish territories only against direct ag- 
gression on the part of Russia; but when 
intelligence of the outrage at Sinope ar- 
rived in England, an order was immediately 


Sir 1. Willoughby 


{COMMONS} 
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despatched by Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
acting in concert with the ‘Government of 
France, which carried the ‘instructions of 
the 8th of October much further, and di- 
rected that protection should be given, not 
only to the territories of Turkey, but to 
the flag of Turkey in the Black Sea—that 
means should be taken ‘by the combined 
fleets to prevent any Russian ship of war 
whatever from navigating the Black Sea, 
and that if any such Russian ship of war 
should appear in the Black Sea, it should 
be requested, in the first instance, and 
compelled, if necessary, to return to Sebas- 
topol. But the hon. Baronet said they had 
not accounted for the delay which took 
place in sending the entire fleet into the 
Black Sea. Now, upon that point, the 
fullest information had been given in the 
course of the late debate. It was stated 


| that power was given to the English Am- 


bassador at Constantinople, to communicate 
to the Russian Admiral commanding at 
Sebastopol, the instructions contained in 
the despatch of the 8th of October; but 
that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, exer- 
cising a discretion on the spot, did not, at 
that time, think it expedient to do so; 


_and, consequently, when the affair at Si- 
rules of the House, he was prevented, and, 


nope occurred, the order of the British Go- 
vernment had not been communicated to 
the Russian Admiral. But the hon. Ba- 
ronet said that the blue books afforded no 
explanation of those transactions. Now 
the despatches of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, written in December, clearly proved 
that in his opinion the catastrophe at Si- 
nope Was owing to the culpable negligence 
of the Turkish Commander. This was 
shown by a despatch from Vice-Consul 
Guarracino to Lord Stratford, dated the 
22nd of November, and iuclosed in a de- 
spatch from Lord Stratford to Lord Cla- 
rendon (No. 336), dated the 5th of Decem- 
ber, after the catastrophe of Sinope. Lord 
Stratford said,— 

‘Your Lordship will perceive from Mr. Guar- 
racino’s reports that the danger to which the 
Turkish flotilla at Sinope was exposed, had not 
escaped observation before the catastrophe.” 


The letter inclosed from Viee-Consul Guar- 
racino to Lord Stratford contained the 
following passage :— 

* At the time the Medari Tidjaret was cap- 
tured, there were seven Turkish sailing men-of- 
war at anchor at Sinope. After hearing of the 
capture of the steamer, the commander of this 
squadron gave orders that the ships should put to 
sea directly ; and the steamers lit their fires to 
prepare, but a contrary order was issued soon 
after.” 
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The [louse would observe that this letter 
was dated eight days before the Russian 
attack upon Sinope took place. But really 
he thought he could not so well discharge 
his duty to the House, as to read the expla- 
nation which Admiral Dundas had given to 
him from time to time of these transactions. 
Admiral Dundas was well known to the 
Members of that House, and though the 
hon. Baronet said he had failed in vigour 
—[Sir H. Wittovensy: I said the Go- 
yernment had failed in vigour.]—By the 
orders of the Sth of October a discretionary 
power was given to Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe and Admiral Dundas to send the fleet 
into the Black Sea, in order to protect the 
territories of Turkey against aggression on 
the part of Russia. The fleet was not ac- 
tually sent into the Black Sea until after 
the disaster at Sinope, but he might state 
to the House that Admiral Dundas, on the 
17th of November, did offer to go into the 
Black Sea. Circumstances, however, arose 
which prevented effect being given to that 
offer, but it was distinctly made by Admi- 
ral Dundas, who did not deserve that any 
doubt should be cast on his vigour and 
decision. Whatever other qualities Admi- 
ral Dundas might possess, he was confident 
that, whenever a fit occasion should arise, 
he would prove to that House and the 
country, that neither in vigour nor in deci- 
sion would he be found wanting. The gal- 
lant Admiral, writing on the 3rd of De- 
cember, after the catastrophe of Sinope, 
said :— 

“Tt is necessary to remark that this Turkish 
force of five frigates had been for weeks at Si- 
nope, although ordered to return to Constanti- 
nople ; and that Sinope is not defended by any 
guns, and no soldiers are stationed there.” 
Writing on the 9th of December, Admiral 
Dundas said :-— 

“The cause of this calamity is the Turks leav- 
ing this squadron in so unprotected a bay for so 
long a period.” 

Ile added :— 

“Tt is most extraordinary the careless manner 
in which these ‘Turkish ships have been left. For 
three weeks, at least, five frigates lay inactive in 
this open bay; and, when it is considered that 
since 1829 no Turkish sailing ship has been cruis- 
ing in the Black Sea, the month of November 
was the worst time to send them out. When I 
arrived at this anchorage I was asked my opinion, 
and I frankly told them that if their ships were 
sent out to cruise they would certainly lose them 
either by shipwreck or the enemy. The steamer 
that did escape was one of the squadron, and left 
by the commander of the squadron to assist in 
towing out the ships from Sinope. But it appears 
that the two Pashas ditfered in opinion, and the 
determination not to sail was unfortunately de- 
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‘cided on, otherwise, the wind being fresh from 
| the eastward, all would have been safe.” 


On the 12th of December he wrote :— 


«My letters will have told you of the unfortu- 
nate affair at Sinope, all owing to theigreat ne- 
glect of the Turks keeping ships in an open road- 
| Stead within 150 miles of Sebastopol.” 


‘It appeared thus that the Capitan Pasha 
| differed in opinion from Admiral Dundas ; 
| the ships were consequently sent into the 
| Black Sea, and the House knew the result. 
| Moreover, they had the testimony of Ad- 
miral Dundas to the fact that, even after 
_ they had entered the Black Sea and arrived 
/at Sinope, the Turkish frigates were or- 
_dered to return to Constantinople, and that 
\if thst order had been obeyed, the subse- 
/quent disaster would not have occurred. 
Certainly, then, Admiral Dundas having 
offered to go into the Black Sea on the 
| 17th of November, and having warned the 
| Turkish authorities of the danger to which 
the frigates would be exposed, and that 
order having been given for the return of 
(the flotilla, he still strongly held by the 
opinion that, though the disaster at Sinope 
was lamentable in the extreme, all blame 
was removed from the British Government 
and the British Admiral. Distinet orders 
| had now been issued, both by the French 
and English Admirals, that no Russian ship 
of war should navigate the Black Sea if 
the English and French fleets could pre- 
vent it. He was confident that, whenever 
vigour and decision were required, they 
would not be found wanting on the part 
either of the British or French Admirals. 

Mr. BUCK said, that, whatever notice 
might have been given to the Turkish fri- 
gates at Sinope of the presence of the Rus- 
sian fleet, no intimation of the sort was 
made to the single English vessel which 
happened to be there at the time. He re- 
gretted to say that two of the crew were 
murdered by the Russians, and the rest 
would have been killed likewise, if they 
bad not put themselves under the authority 
of the Austrian Consul. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, there 
was only one English ship at Sinope, which 
had arrived a very short time before the 
attack was made. He believed the crew 
were placed in a most cruel position, 
They were attacked outside the harbour 
by the most barbarous and cruel fire that 
could be opened upon an unresisting mer- 
chant vessel, and when the crew sought to 
escape and to get on shore, they were ex- 
posed to outrages on the part of the Turk- 
ish population. 
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Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he! sailing down upon, and destroying, seven 
thought that the statement which had been | frigates, should have been made the sub. 
made by the First Lord of the Admiralty | ject of congratulation by the Emperor of 
completely exonerated the British Admiral Russia. He also shared in the difficulty 
from the slightest blame in connection with which the noble Lord felt. Ie could not 
the affair at Sinope. He wished, how- elicit from the English language words 
ever, to ask the right hon. Baronet whe- | capable of embodying the sense he enter. 
ther any information had reached the Go-| tained of the ignoble, nay, inhuman and 


vernment to the effect that two Russian | cowardly carnage, perpetrated by the Rus. 
frigates had looked into Trebizond, and 


sian Admiral and his squadron on an un. 
stayed there for a short time? Hewished resisting enemy, nor the admiration of 
also to know whether it had come to the 


the heroic and almost superhuman defence 

knowledge of the right hon. Baronet that! made by the Turkish ships. The battle 
the Russian fleet was still continuing of Sinope would reflect everlasting honour 
communications with the coast of Cir-, on the arms of Turkey, and tarnish the 
cassia ! escutcheon of Russia with a disgrace which 
Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, in the | time would not obliterate. The right hon, 
communications which he had received | Baronet the First Lord of the Admiralty 
from Admiral Dundas it was stated that! stated the other night that the defenceless 
the screw ships of war and the steamers | state of Sinope being evident, the Ambas- 
of the combined fleets had visited the dif-| sadors of England and France had made 
ferent ports in the Black Sea. They had known to their respective Admirals the 
visited Varna more than once; they had! necessity that the fleets should immedi- 
visited the entrance to the Sea of Azof;/| ately proceed thither; that Admiral Dun- 
they had visited the coast of Circassia; | das had responded to the communication, 
and with the exception of three small; but that the French Admiral demurred in 
ships of war in a harbour near the Sea the first instance, in consequence of the 
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of Azof, they had never yet seen a Rus- 
sian ship of war. 


ApmiraL WALCOTT said, it was not 


his intention to trespass on the indulgence 
of the House for any time, and that only 


in relation to the battle of Sinope. As 
regarded the tenor of the negotiation pub- 
lished in the blue books, he would simply 
express the persuasion which he had always 
entertained, that a vigorous policy was 
that best calculated to avert war, and that 
a timid policy was fraught with danger 
and ultimate disaster. In this spirit he 
saw cause for regret that, upon the occu- 
pation of the Principalities by the Russians, 
the attitude best befitting England was not 
followed, by the coincident entrance of the 
Black Sea by the British fleet. The noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone (Lord D. 
Stuart), speaking, as he said, under cor- 
rection of naval Members of the House, 
expressed his impression that a line-of- 
battle ship would not fire into a frigate. In 
snch ease, it would be the duty of a British 
line-of-battle ship to fire clear of the frigate, 
and if the frigate did not surrender, it 
would be her duty to fire into and sink it; 
but if the frigate were sunk, no effort 
would be spared on the part of the crew 
of the British line-of-battle ship to save 
every man they could. The noble Lord 
the Member for London expressed his 
astonishment that seven ships of the line, 


recall of his Ambassador and a desire to 
avoid incurring the responsibility ; and af- 
terwards, on the arrival of a successor in 
| the embassy, upon the ground of unwill- 
ingness at that season to risk his ships in 
the waters of the Black Sea. He regretted 
that Admiral Dundas, under the circum- 
stances, did not consider himself justified 
in proceeding alone, as the British fleet 
was more than equal to engage any Rus- 
sian fleet which could have been opposed 
to him. There would have been, then, 
but small, if any, risk of collision, or of 
the safety of the port of Sinope. In the 
first instance, however, in fair justice, he 
must observe that for some time past, be- 
fore the 30th of November, the Russians 
and the Turks had been at active war on 
land. Under those circumstances, to de- 
stroy an enemy’s squadron which had been 
employed in the convoy of arms and ammu- 
nition, was nothing more than an act of 
lawful warfare—deadly as the attendant 
slaughter might be, and deeply to be de- 
plored. If such were not the design of 
naval operations, he could wish to have 
defined that course which was to be fol- 
lowed by opposed fleets and armies when 
sent out by legitimate authority to van- 
quish and overcome the enemies of their 
country. As a sailor—and he believed he 
should have with him all military men— 
and all conversant with the conduct of war 
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—he was of opinion that the Russian Ad- 
miral did no more than his duty by leading 
into the port of Sinope an overwhelming 
force, so as to obtain his object at the least 
possible risk to his own ships and men; 
for the highest merit and the first duty of 
a naval commander was to bring his fleet 
out of action in as efficient a state as pos- 
sible for resuming hostilities, and the cir- 
eumstance of taking a greatly superior 
force would have been an act of humanity, 
if properly used. It was his subsequent 
conduct which clouded his squadron and 
himself with condemnation and detesta- 
tion. To turn to the larger question from 
this distressing subject, the fate of an 
empire which adjusted the equilibrium of 
European power was now at stake—a State 
considered to be so feeble and tottering 
by its northern enemy as to be ready, at 
her shaking, to crumble into powder. He 
exulted in knowing that she was not 
to be left to her own heroie defence, 
that she was not now to be unsupported 
in her struggle for independence—not 
now to be uncared for, when she called 
for help to that nation which had ever 
been the protector of the weak. On the 
deliberations and voice of that House 
depended the extension of that aid and 
succour which was submitted to its con- 
sideration in the estimates now lying on 
the table, and which would, he trusted, 
place the military and naval forces of 
the country, in a condition to fulfil the 
expectations of the nation. He would 
only observe that no country was more 
guilty of evil consequences, than that 
which underrated the power of the country 
opposed to it, or undervalued its means 
of defence. It was to be borne in mind 
that Russia had always gained more by 
diplomacy than by arms. She began her 
career by assuming to be the protector of 
Poland, the Crimea, and Circassia; she 
ended by being the tyrant. So, now, 
would she claim the protectorate over 
12,000,000 of Greek Christians in Turkey. 


The Czar, under the specious mask of 


sympathy with his co-religionists, aimed | 
at a dominion that would vanquish and | 


enslave all Christendom. Russia had 
already wrested from Sweden a domain 
larger than the remains of her own an- 
cient kingdom; from Denmark, Norway ; 
from Poland, as much as the Austrian 
empire; from Turkey in Europe, as much 
as the dominions of Prussia proper; from 
Turkey in Asia, as much as the Rhenish 
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provinces of Prussia, Belgium, and Hol- 
land; from Persia, as much as England. 
In sixty-four years Russia had advanced 
her frontier between 800 and 900 miles 
towards Vienna, Berlin, and Paris; be- 
tween 400 and 500 miles nearer to Con- 
stantinople ; within a few leagues of Stock- 
holm, and 1,000 miles nearer to Teheran 
and India. She was now coiling round 
the south and east of Austria. The safety 
and policy of Europe required a barrier 
against Russia; she must not extend her 
jurisdiction and supremacy over the East, 
or make the Baltic and the Black Sea 
Russian lakes, or the Sound and the Bos- 
phorous the bases of her colossal stride. 
She must not be allowed to threaten the 
Mediterranean and the high road to India. 
A stand must be made, and the limits of 
Russia must not be transgressed. On the 
part of France and England the war would 
not be one of ambition, but a patriotic war, 
undertaken to preserve their interests, 
while Russia threatened the balance of 
European power, extended her frontier to 
the prejudice and peril of independent 
States, enlarged the bounds of the pro- 
tectorate which she at present exercised 
in Germany, and aimed at converting Con- 
stantinople into a centre of future con- 
quests and the metropolis of @ universal 
empire. Steady, aggressive, and unscru- 
pulous in her course for more than 100 
years, her ambition would be contented 
with no less a destiny. He made no 
question but that this country would 
emerge from any position, however dif. 
ficult, in which she might be placed, with 
increased honour shed on the sister ser- 
vices, and with additional renown to her 
already high name among all the nations 
of the earth. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: If this country 
expects to be well served, it becomes this 
House to set its face strenuously against 
unprofessional observations on the com- 
manders it employs. It seems to me a 
matter of wonder that any one should have 


at Sinope. 





insinuated that Admiral Dundas has, in 
the remotest degree, shown a want of 
energy and decision. Many years ago I 
was sailing with him in the Mediterranean, 
'and he said to me, ‘* Some day or other I 
| shall be an admiral ;_ there will be a war ; 
iI shall be commanding here; and the 
worst thing I shall have to contend against 
| will be the satiric observations of ignorant 
| peuple at home.’”’ And I remember well 


> added, ‘* When the time arrives I shall 
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quote you as a witness that I told you this | was, however, glad to hear that there was 
many years ago.” |no foundation for the revort that serious 

Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCII said, | differences existed between Admiral Dun. 
he so far agreed with the hon. Member for | das and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and 
West Surrey that civilians ought to abstain | that there was no truth in the assertion 
from criticising professional details, but he | that the gallant Admiral would not obey 
could not concur in thinking it no part of | the orders of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
the duty of the British House of Commons | without seeing the despatches from the 


Destruction 


to discuss when the English fleet ought or 
ought not to act. He rose, however, to. 


eall attention to the manner in which the | 


right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the | 
Admiralty had altogether evaded the ques- 


tions put to him by the hon. Member for | 


Evesham (Sir H. Willoughby). The hon. 
Member required some explanation of the | 
inactivity of our fleet, when it had been | 
represented that Admiral Dundas was | 
under orders to go into the Black Sea. 

The right hon. Baronet’s (Sir J. Graham’s) | 
reason for that inactivity was that, a 
change of ambassadors occurring about | 
that time, the French Admiral declined to 
enter the Black Sea at that period. It: 


appeared to him (Mr. French) that it was 
not so very essential that the two fleets 
should advance side by side, especially as 
it must be recollected the French fleet 
proceeded to the Greek waters whilst the 
English fleet remained at Malta. 


Admiral 
Dundas had thirteen sail of the line, a 
fleet perfectly sufficient to have swept the 
Black Sea and driven the Russian fleet 
into Sebastopol. He did not attempt to 
explain why English interference was used | 
to prevent Admiral Slade entering the 
Black Sea at the head of a squadron per- | 
fectly able to compete with the Russian flect. 
The right hon. Baronet shook his head, 
as if he thought that was not the case, but | 
it was Admiral Slade’s own opinion, it 
being his intention, if, entering the Black 
Sea, he did not find the Russian fleet at 
Sinope, to go round by Circassia to search | 
for it; and he said in a letter, that they 
might expect in a few days to hear of a 
conflict between himself and the Russians. 
It was his opinion that with the Egyptian 
and the Turkish line-of-battle ships com- 
bined he should be able to attack and 
destroy the Russians. The right hon. 
Baronet had said that Lord Stratford de 
Redeliffe had attributed the disaster to 
the Turks themselves; surely he must 
have forgotten the despatch in which Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe wrote, “I cannot ' 
disguise from myself the fact that, had 
our fleet gone into the Black Sea, this dis- | 
aster would not have happened.” He | 


‘a firmer and more energetic course. 
his opinion the combined fleets ought to 


Government, claiming a right to put an 
interpretation of his own upon those im- 
portant documents. No person, after 
reading the papers before the House, could 
charge Lord Stratford de Redcliffe with 
not acting vigorously, without doing great 
injustice to that noble Lord. At the same 
time, the personal prowess of the gallant 
Admiral was known to them all ; and, no 
| doubt, if not fettered by the noble Lord at 
‘the head of Foreign Affairs, he would be 
lable, there was little doubt, by and by, to 
give a very good account of himself. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART said, he felt 
‘that the House was very much obliged to 
the hon. Baronet (Sir H. Willoughby) for 
raising this discussion, and that the Go- 
vernment could not possibly be surprised 
that an affair which had excited so much 
indignation as the catastrophe of Sinope 
should be fully discussed by the House of 
Commons. He looked upon that catastrophe 
as occasioned by the hesitating, feeble, and 
vacillating policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment, which had aroused such a deep fecling 
of indignation, not only in this country, but 
throughout Europe; but he was rejoiced 
to see that they had at length discovered 
their error, and were preparing to pursue 


In 


have been in the Black Sea long before it 
was, and by his despatches it was plain 


‘Lord Stratford greatly regretted that such 


& measure was not taken. As carly as 
the month of October it was in the con- 


templation of the two Governments, and 


instructions were sent to the Ambassadors 
to send those fleets to operate wherever 
they might judge it to be necessary for the 
protection of the Turkish territory. It 
appeared in the despatches, both from 
London and Paris, that if the Russian 
fleet came out of Sebastopol, the combined 
fleets were, as a matter of course, to enter 
the Bosphorus. He believed that, although 
the whole of the Russian flect might not 
have come out in a body from Sebastopol, 
yet for a very long period previous to the 
affair of Sinope a large portion of it was 
cruising in the Black Sea. When at Con- 
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stantinople, he heard the Russian fleet de- | of the House? But if, before the cata- 
scribed as a very powerful and formidable | strophe at Sinope, a reluctance had been 
fleet; and when he went on board the, shown to enter the Black Sea, why was 
Admiral’s ship at Besika Bay, he asked that reluctance continued after that dread- 
the officers how that was known, since no | ful event? That fearful event, which the 
one had had any opportunity of observing | noble Lord had so well described as the 
it. The answer he received was, ‘* It is | butchery of Sinope, occurred on the 30th 
true we have not seen the Russian fleet, | of November, and the fleets did not leave 
and have had no opportunity of observing | the Bosphorus until the 5th of January. 
it; but this we know—it has kept the | It was also much to be regretted that they 
Black Sea for two months, which no other | remained only a short time in the Black 
fleet has done, and therefore it cannot be | Sea, and then returned to Beyeos. Ile 
a very bad one.’’ Ie could not conceive | was told the B'ack Sea, though deficient 
that the Ambassadors would not have in harbours, and subject to fogs and violent 
thought it their duty to send the combined | gales, was remarkably free from rocks and 
fleets into that sea to mect the Russians | shoals ; and although there was no port at 
if their general instructions had not been to | Sinope, the holding ground was so good 


avoid any possible chance of collision. He | that the largest ships might anchor there 
looked upon that policy as weak and feeble, | 


in perfect safety. There might be some 
and very unlikely to conduce to that peace | 


at Sinope. 


difficulty in getting provisions and water 
which was so much desired. He was ex-| at Sinope, but that might have been over- 


come, and ought, in his opinion, to have 
been encountered, when the great and 
paramount object, as borne out by the 
despatches, was to sweep the Russian flag 
| from that sea. How, he would ask, could 


ceedingly glad to hear the explanation 
which had been given by the right hon. 
Baronet the First Lord of the Admiralty 
with regard to the readiness of Admiral 
Dundas to go into the Black Sea, because 
he thought that completely relieved Ad- 


that be done if the fleets did not remain in 
| that sea? He knew when they came 
| 


miral Dundas from any imputation of show- 
back to the waters of the Bosphorus it 


ing reluctance tu be there. It was unfor- 


tunate that offer was not accepted, and it | greatly discouraged the Turks and elated 


was unfortunate that the Turkish Govern-| the partisans of Russia. The Greeks all 
ment was dissuaded from sending the fleet | said the reason why they came back was 
of Admiral Slade into the Black Sea. | beeause they dare not meet the Russian 
The Turkish ships were very fine ships, | fleet. Such an observation might, from 
and manned by very gallant men; and if| its absurdity, raise a smile on the coun- 
the whole of the fleet had been at Sinope, | tenances of hon. Gentlemen here, but he 
most probably the Russians would not; had no doubt that was the impression con- 
have attacked them at all, or, if they had, | veyed to the minds of the Greek popula- 


the Russian fleet would have been beaten 
off. In either case the catastrophe of 
Sinope would have been averted. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend opposite (Sir 
Hl. Willoughby), that, bulky as the blue 
books were, they did not afford a narrative 
of all the cireumstances which had led to 
this war, nor did they contain all the in- 
formation which they ought to contain. It 
was stated in the papers that the Russian 
Admiral issued a kind of manifesto to the 
Austrian Consul at Sinope, justifying the 
attack on the Turkish fleet. That docu- 
ment was not to be found in the blue 
books; and there were others, he under- 
stood, which would throw light upon the 
subject. Other documents, he had been 
given to understand, were in possession of 
the Government, and he wished to ask 
whether no report as to the situation and 
capacity of Sinope as a harbour had been 
received which could be laid on the table 


| tion, and that they believed it sincerely, 
Orders were mentioned in the despatches 
that the Admirals were not to allow the 
Russian fleet to appear in those waters, 
and if a Russian fleet appeared they were 
to call upon it to retire, and if not assented 
to to have recourse to foree. The words 
were very fine, and sounded very bold ; 
but, as he was informed, the Russians had 
taken no notice of them, bad continued to 
navigate the Black Sea, and to make 
direct aggressions in the Turkish territory. 
In the letter of an intelligent officer in one 
of the ships of the combined fleet, address- 
ed to himself, he found it stated that 
scarcely had they retired from Batoum 
when the Russian ships of war cannonaded 
Fort St. Nicholas at the same time that it 
was attacked by land. The Russians 
were, however, repulsed. That was on 
the 4th of January, and a few days after- 
wards they cannonaded another small fort, 
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a few miles east of Trebizond. Te could 
not blame the French and English Admi- 
rals. He could understand why they 
should have very little relish for half mea- 
sures, and not like to expose their ships 
without having anything considerable to 
accomplish. He could not but express his 
surprise at the answer he had received to 
a request to lay on the table of the House 
a despatch of the Prime Minister, which 
the nuble Earl had quoted as a proof that 
he did not deserve to be attacked for any 
undue predilection for the Government of 
Russia. The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
told him that there was an objection to 
produce that despatch. He (Lord D. 
Stuart) always thought it was a rule that 
the country had a right to see any public 
document referred to by a Minister of the 
Crown in Parliament, and he trusted his 
noble Friend would reconsider the answer 
he had given to him. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the time was now come when 
half measures were to be superseded by 
vigorous action, and when such a course 
should be enjoined on our admirals, and 
such a spirit imparted to every officer and 
seaman in our fleet, as would enable them 
to sustain with honour the proud position 
which this country had hitherto enjoyed. 
After the speech of the noble and eloquent 
leader of the House, whu exposed the con- 
duct of the Emperor of Russia, and told 
them England was determined to restrain 
his ambition, to chasten his presumption, 
to assert the rights of Turkey and the 
liberty of Europe, and after the address of 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, who, in another place, had _pro- 
claimed his intention of arresting the ag- 
gressions of Russia, putting a check upon 
the unscrupulous conduct of that Govern- 
ment, and, above all, of procuring a solemn 
guarantee that the peace of Europe should 
not be disturbed at the simple will of an 
ambitious Autocrat, he thought they could 
not but give a hearty support to the Go- 
vernment in carrying out these designs, 
and ought not to criticise with too great 
minuteness the actions of their officers. 
Captain SCOBELL said, that the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Mr. F. French), 
in answer to the hon. Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. Drummond), asked, should 
not the House of Commons determine whe- 
ther the ficets should go into the Black 
Sea? He would answer—the House of 
Commons could not tell. It must depend 
on the winds and weather. It was utterly 
impossible for them to sit there and con- 
Lord D. Stuart 
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duct the Black Sea fleet. It was also 
utterly impossible for the British Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople to conduct it, 
The head of the fleet, the Admiral in com. 
mand of the fleet, if he received orders 
from the Ambassador, must still judge of 
the condition of the weather at the time 
he received those orders. It had been 
said, why did not the English fleet go alone 
into the Black Sea? Why? Would not 
such a course have been most unwise ? 
Would not the Government, by such a step, 
have incurred the risk of embarking in a 
war with Russia without France? We 
should have committed an aggression, 
France would have committed no aggres- 
sion ; and yet some Gentlemen would have 
had us alone attack the Russian fleet with- 
out any declaration of war. Then it was 
asked, why did they not permit the Turkish 
fleet to go and thrash the Russian fleet ? 
There was one portion of the Turkish 
fleet at Sinope, and that was not equal 
to meet the Russian fleet. Admiral Slade 
was a gallant man, and might have 
attempted it; but if the Russians had 
known the whole Turkish fleet was in the 
Black Sea, instead of seven sail of the 
line, they would have brought out four- 
teen or fifteea sail of the line, and over- 
whelmed the whole of them. The portion 
of the Turkish fleet which was destroyed 
was lying, as they had heard, for weeks 
at Sinope, doing nothing, except tempting 
the Russians to come out and destroy 
them ; for 150 miles, the distance between 
Sinope and Sebastopol, was only a 
few hours’ sail with a fair wind. THe 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Member 
for Christchurch (Adm. Walcott), that 
there was quite enough of war between 
Turkey and Russia to justify the Russian 
Admiral in the attack he made under cir- 
cumstances of great advantage, but he 
would not attempt to justify the horrors «f 
the massacre at the termination of the 
action. Then it must be remembered that 
until the battle of Sinope the orders only 
were to protect the Turkish territory. It 
was the battle of Sinope which drew forth 
the order to send Russian vessels back to 
Sebastopol, even by force if necessary. 
That was a very different state of things. 
But for that battle such an order would 
not have been given so soon. It only as- 
tonished him that Russia had not treated 
it as a declaration of war. Russia had, 
however, put up with the affront, for affront 
it was; and he supposed, even now, if the 
combined fleets met a Russian squadron, 
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they must tell them civilly to go into port, 
and if they as civilly consented, no shots 
must be fired, but the Admirals must take 
off their hats to each other, and say they 
were mutually obliged. The House must 
recollect that the Black Sea was a very 
dangerous sea, and that a fleet at sea 
required a great deal of room, and that its 
movements must always be regulated by 
the slowest ships belonging to it. He 
really thought, as far as he was able to 
judge of the conduct of the Government, 
that they had taken steps in advance of 
the circumstances; for it was something 
new to hear it said, even before there was 
a declaration of war, that the fleets of 
another nation were to be forced back into 
port. Let them stop until war was de- 
clared, and then he had no doubt that the 
hon. Baronet (Sir H. Willoughby) and the 
noble Lord the Member for Marylebone 
(Lord D. Stuart) would be perfectly satis- 
fied with what the British fleet would do. 
Nothing could be more irksome than for a 
fleet to be placed in such circumstances, 
and to be kept without orders to act; but 
only let those orders be given, and he was 
sure that the same energy, and decision, 
and vigour in action would be shown which 
had always hitherto characterised the Navy 
of this country. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that no 
information had been atforded to the House 
with regard to the attack of the Russians 
upon Fort St. Nicholas, and he thought 
that, if such information had been received, 
it ought to be laid upon the table. He 
wished to know whether Her Majesty’s 
Government were in possession of any in- 
formation on that subject, and, if so, whe- 
ther they were prepared to lay it before the 
House? The people of this country seemed 
to think that whenever the British ficet 
was withdrawn from the Black Sea there 
was certain to be some fresh aggression 
on the part of Russia, and he therefore 
considered it important that the Govern- 
ment should produce any information which 
might be in their possession with respect to 
the attack on Fort St. Nicholas. 

Mr. SANDARS: It is not my intention, 
Sir, to trespass upon the time of the House, 
or to prevent its going into Committee of 
Supply beyond a very few minutes. The un- 
toward affair at Sinope was, all must admit, 
a most unfortunate event, and characterised, 
on the part of Russia, by the greatest cruelty 
and barbarity, and, as expressed by the noble 
Lord, was ‘‘a horrid butchery of the Turks 
whilst lying peaceably in their own har- 
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bour.”” After listening to this discussion, 
I find a difficulty in deciding where to lay 
the blame. The right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Admiralty says, the Turks 
alone were to blame for their loss at Si- 
nope, as they had been lying there for 
several weeks in a most unguarded state ; 
and, further, had been warned of their 
danger by our Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. Another hon. Gentleman lays the 
blame on Admiral Dundas for not following 
out the orders and instructions he had re- 
ceived. Again, the hon. Baronet below 
me, who originated this discussion, says 
the fault was with our Ambassador in not 
allowing Admiral Slade to proceed into 
the Black Sea with the rest of the Turkish 
fleet, which flect was fully able to have 
protected the fleet at Sinope, and to have 
coped successfully with that of Russia. I 
repeat, | find it impossible to decide which 
of these statements is correct, and who is 
to blame for this bloody massacre at Si- 
nope. But, Sir, I may be allowed to ex- 
press my belief that if our Government 
had been more energetic at the commence- 
ment of these Eastern difficulties, if an 
early expression of our ultimate intentions 
had been given to Russia, if the passage 
of the Pruth had been made a casus belli, 
then I believe we should not have been at 
this moment on the eve of a terrible war, 
of which no one can foresee the end. As 
we are about to embark in this war, let it 
not be barren of results. We want, first, 
security from Russia against her invading 
prosperous and peaceful countries. We 
want also the abrogation of the old trea- 
ties between the Porte and Russia, and 
the renunciation on her part of all control 
over the Principalities and of Servia; the 
restoration of the mouths of the Danube 
to the Porte, and the opening of the Black 
Sea to the fleets and ships of all nations. 
These are the objects we have to accom- 
plish, and without which we shall have 
entered on a bloody and costly war to very 
little purpose. In fact, if we go to war, 
we should not be at war for nothing, but 
demand from Russia a quid pro quo, not a 
hollow peace, putting off the evil day for a 
few years when we may not be in the same 
favourable position as at present for re- 
pelling her aggression. We are now at 
peace with all the world—France our firm 
ally, Austria and Prussia favourable to our 
policy; Russia stands alone. I have said 
that the Government made a mistake in 
not acting with more energy and determi- 
nation at the commencement of this affair ; 
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yet, at the same time, I give them the | protocol from Vienna was not accepted hy 
credit of intending to act for the best, | Russia; nor do I regret that the proposals 
with a laudable desire to preserve the peace | in the letter of the Emperor of the French 


of the world, and I am willing to give} were not accepted. 


The people of Eng. 


them my support, and to vote the neces-| land wish to have the Black Sea thrown 


sary supplies to enable them to carry on 
the war with vigour, in order to bring it to 
a speedy termination. I do not see the 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden) in his place. I heard his speech 
the other night with regret. It was, as 
usual, an able speech, but in my opinion a 
most dangerous one ; and, I venture to say, 
not expressing the opinions of that great 
and enlightened constituercy which he re- 
presents in this House. The hon. Gentle- 
man said he did not wish to see the Czar 
in possession of Constantinople, but that 
he would not go out of his way to prevent 


it. He further advised the Government to | 


accept of the celebrated Vienna note, and 
induce Turkey to accede to it, and this 
after it had been repudiated, not only by 
Turkey, but by this country, France, Prus- 
sia, and Austria. Sir, these are not the 
opinions of the constituency of the West 
Riding. I ought to know what their feel- 


ing is on this question, representing, as I 
do, a borough in the very heart of that 
constituency. I remember hearing a speech 


from the hon. Gentleman on this subject 
at the close of the last Session; I said at 
the time it was a speech calculated to do 
much harm at foreign Courts; and this has 
since been confirmed from more quarters 
than one. 
Secretary at War declared the other night 
that he knew it bad had an unfortunate 
bearing on the present state of affairs be- 
tween this country and Russia. The Czar 
put confidence in the statements of the hon. 
Gentleman, aud believed that we should 
never go to war to support, as the hon. 
Gentleman said, so weak a Power, and one 
that would not long exist as a European 
Power; that the Mahomedan religion could 
not exist along with the Christian religion ; 
and that, in fact, it was useless attempting 
to defend Turkey. The hon. Gentleman 
has, no doubt, great influence with certain 
parties in this country, and perhaps still 
more with foreign Governments, as having 
been at the head of a large and successful 
party; but in proportion as the hon. Gen- 


The right hon. Gentleman the 


tleman’s influence is great, so ought he at 


the present crisis to be more guarded in 
the expression of his peculiar opinions. 
In conclusion, Sir, [ must say, much as I 
abhor war, and I yicld to none in my dis- 


open to the ships of all nations; they wish 
that the mouths of the Danube should be 
|again placed under the sway of Turkey, 
Hon. Gentlemen are not, perhaps, aware 
|of the great loss and inconvenience which 
| have been experienced by commercial men 
‘in this country owing to the imperfect state 
'of the Sulina mouth of the Danube, and I 
| believe Russia has an interest in keeping it 
in that state. In fact, the time has come 
when Russia must be taught to respect the 
_ independence of other countries, and to give 
securities for the preservation of peace for 
‘the future. 

Mr. MURROUGIL said, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Bath has justly stated, 
that it is impossible for this House to con- 
duct the fleet in the Black Sea; and it is 
at least equally impossible for the hon. 
and gallant Member himself to judge of 
the ability of Admiral Slade to estimate 
the relative strength of the Russian squa- 
dron and of the armament under his own 
command, And if the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wakefield, who spoke last, 
had considered all the cireumstances con- 
nected with our Eastern diplomacy for the 
last thirty years, he would have been at 
no loss to apportion the blame or to arrive 
at a clear conclusion as to the cause of the 
existing difficulties. He would have been 
enabled to point out not only the measures, 
but almost the men who had ereated them; 
‘although, perchance, I myself might have 

been diverted from the consideration of 
those measures by the inveetive which has 
been heaped upon the noble Lord the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and the ae- 
clamations which have been bestowed upon 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton— 
invective and acelamations, in my opinion, 
equally undeserved—had it not been that 
these plain questions have been so often 
put, and as often evaded, why was Ad- 
miral Slade prevented from protecting the 
Turkish flotilla at Sinope? Why, and by 
whose orders, was he told that, if he en- 
tered the Black Sea, the French and Eng- 
lish fleets should go back to the Mediter- 
ranean ? Why were those fleets made the 
means of intimidating the Power which 
they were sent out nominally to protect ? 
The noble Lord the Member for Maryle- 
bone has referred to the withholding of a 


like to it, still I am not sorry that the last despatch. I apprehend that, under our 
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system of government this House has a 
constitutional right to insist upon the pro- 
duction of this despatch, but we are not 
without a precedent for withholding impor- 
tant papers. In the years 1831, 1832, 
and 1833, momentous events were taking 
place. The Pasha of Egypt had embarked 
in a struggle with the Sultan for securing 
to himself the independence of his throne 
and the pashalie of Acre, in the autumn of 
1831; his forees commenced their march 
in July, 1852, and after various successes, 
his army passed the Taurus and was al- 
most at the gates of Constantinople. In 
this extremity the Porte appealed to Eng- 
land for protection and Russia joined in 
that appeal. Ilowever, the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton, who at that 
period held the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
refused his interference ; and in September 
the battle of Kornah was fought. In De- 
eember, Lord Ponsonby was appointed 
Ambassador to the Porte; but amusing 
himself in Italy, after the fatigues of his 
diplomatic exertions in Belgium, he did 
not reach Constantinople until May, 1833; 
during this important and critical interval, 
England was represented at Constantinople 
by an ordinary seeretary of legation. It 
was under these circumstances that Russia 
tendered her assistance to the Porte, and 
her fleet anchored in the Bosphorus ; and in 
a few days afterwards, 2,000 Russians en- 
camped on the Asiatie side, the conse- 
quence of which was, that Count Orloff, in 
July, 1833, extorted from the Sultan a 
treaty, by which he closed the Dardanelles 
to all Powers at war with, and virtually 
surrendered himself to Russia. That treaty 
has never been laid upon the table of this 
House; it was required by Mr. Sheil in 
1834, and he was told by the noble Lord, 
that its production at that period might 
affect our diplomatic negotiations with Rus- 
sia and endanger the peace of Europe. It 
was again asked for in 1837, and the 
noble Lord, with much effrontery, told the 
House that it had been produced three 
years before. Is the same thing, I ask, to 
happen again? Are we to be told three 
years or three months hence that this 
despatch which is now withheld was pro- 
duced on this occasion? There is a grow- 
ing feeling in the country that the arma- 
ments which are being sent forth are in- 
tended, not for the protection, but for the 
partition of Turkey; but I caution the Go- 
vernment not to become the antagonist of 
the people. As the sword has been drawn 
with reluctance, the seabbard must not 
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be resumed without consideration; the peo- 
ple will not be well pleased with barren ex- 
ertions ; they will not permit any Minister 
to lose in diplomacy that which may be 
bought with blood. The Euxine must be 
free to every flag; the ports of the Danube 
free to every sail; the punishment of Rus- 
sia must be severe, as it has been tardy ; 
it must be worthy of the nations which 
inflict it. And if the necessity arises, they 
must be prepared to circumscribe within 
the original limits of a Muscovite dukedom 
a Power that would not only efface the 
prescriptive confines of Turkish empire, 
but eradicate the civilisation and trample 
upon the liberties of Europe. 

Mr. PHILLIPS said, he thought it 
was useless to enter into a discussion as 
to what might have been the result if a 
different course of action had been adopted 
by Her Majesty's Government. THe con- 
sidered that the House ought to adopt one 
of two courses—either to say that the 
Government had so completely mismanaged 
matters during these long negotiations 
that they were unfit to be trusted with the 
conduct of the war; or to give them the 
confidence of the House, and allow them 
to adopt such measures as they deemed 
requisite. He hoped that, as he was the 
least important speaker in that debate, 
he might be the last, and he would only 
add that he was prepared to give his 
humble support to any measures that 
might be necessary for carrying on the 
war. 

Lorpd JOIIN RUSSELL said, he 
trusted that the suggestion of the hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken would be 
acted upon by the House, and that this 
discussion might now be considered as 
finished. He (Lord J. Russell) would 
have been very glad if he had been able 
to answer correctly, at that moment, the 
question of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
J. Manners). On a former evening he 
(Lord J. Russell) had with him in the 
House the papers relating to that subject ; 
but, as he had not those papers with him 
now, he was not sure that he could give 
the noble Lord a correct description of 
what had oceurred. There bad been ru- 
mours, which afterwards turned out to be 
false, of an attack upon the Turkish coast; 
but there had been an attack by land upon 
the fort of St. Nicholas, and an attack 
was also made by three small steamers 
upon a fort near Trebizond, but on the 
firing of a few shots they disappeared. 
Nothing, in short, of any serious kind had 
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at Sinope. 
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occurred since the disaster at Sinope. On| been in office, he believed the management 
the other hand, Sir Edmund Lyons had of that department had Leen much more 
gone twice with a squadron to Batoum, | economical and efficient than was formerly 
and had convoyed vessels containing a, the case; but he wished to call the atten. 
large number of troops. Another squadron | tion of the right hon. Baronet to the fact 
of English and French steamers had gone | that, since the termination of the last 
to the neighbourhood of Sebastopo!; they | war, there had been an expenditure of 
had sailed to the entrance of the Sea of 62,500,0001. upon wages, machinery, and 
Azof, and they had only seen three small other items in the dockyards, and he 
Russian steamers at anchor. He was as- | would like to know what practical advan- 
sured that no Russian men-of-war had tage the country had derived in return for 
been seen at sea by the various vessels of | such vast expenditure. There had also 
the combined fleets which had been de- | been, within the same period, an expendi- 
spatehed in different directions. The ture of 10,500,000/. for the enlargement 
squadron sent to Varna could not observe of dockyards; only one new one, that of 
any Russian men-of-war; and, in fact, the | Pembroke, having been constructed. If 
Russians had not kept at sea since the | the right hon. Gentleman would take stock 
orders were given to the combined fleets | of the ships, putting a fair value on them, 
subsequently to the affair of Sinope. He/and making a most liberal allowance for 
(Lord J. Russell) had no further statement | repairs, he ventured to assert he would 
to make to the Iouse at that moment, and | find at least 25,000,0002. of money that 
he hoped they would now go into Commit- ‘could not be accounted for—that had been 
tee of Supply. squandered in extravagance, mismanage- 
ment, and inability in the dockyards, 
SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. Ships had been altered, and almost made 
TIouse in Committee, Mr. Bouverie in| entirely new, two or three timesover. Lle 
the Chair. also wished to call the attention of the 
(1.) 50,0002., Royal Naval Coast Volun-| right hon. Baronet to the large expendi- 
teers. ture of naval agents at different stations, 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would | for taking care of stores, ammunition, and 
now take the opportunity, which he could | various things. They had large establish- 
not do when, on a previous occasion, the | ments belonging to the Navy department, 
estimates were first brought in at two! and still larger for the Ordnance and com- 
o’clock in the morning, to make some| missariat department, all at the same 
gencral observations respecting them. He) place. He thought a saving might be 
begged, in the first place, to call the atten-| made, if the same agent conducted the 
tion of the First Lord of the Admiralty | three departments. He would also sug- 
to the number of admirals. It appeared | gest that a savings bank should be esta- 
by these votes that there were sixteen | blished for the Navy. 
admirals on active service, only ten of whom| Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, he must 
were employed on board, the other four| thank the hon. Member for the support 
being what were called port admirals. | which he had given to the Government in 
Against these there were 261 admirals in| reference to these estimates hitherto, and 
a state of idleness, reeciving half-pay or} would gladly answer his observations, al- 
on the pension list. Again, take the cap-| though they had no direct reference to the 
tains; there were ninety-three captains| vote immediatcly before the Committee. 
and 127 commanders, making a total of | And, first, with respect to the number of 
220 on the active list, against 464 in a/ officers on half-pay, beginning, as his hon, 
state of idleness. Then again, as to lieu- | Friend had done, with those of the highest 
tenants and masters, there were 519 em-| rank. His hon. Friend must be aware 
ployed, against 1,143 unemployed. Really | that this question had been very closely 
this exhibited a monstrous state of things, | examined by the Committee on the Naval 
and he hoped the right hon. Baronet would | Estimates, of which the noble Lord the 
take the subject seriously into his eonsi-| Member for Totness (Lord Seymour) was 
deration. Only think of 755 officers of all | Chairman ; that the number of admirals on 
ranks being employed in a fleet the most | the active list was at that time considerably 
powerful ever sent out by this country, | larger than at present; that, in conformity 
and 1,868 in a state of idleness. Ie} with the recommendation of that Commit- 
(Mr. Williams) must say that, sinee the| tee, the number had been reduced to 100, 
present First Lord of the Admiralty had | at which it remained fixed; that the pro- 
Lord John Russell 
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motions were only made one by one from 
the list of post-captains as vacancies oc- 
eurred; and that all brevets had ceased. 
With respect to captains and commanders, 
the rule which limited the promotions to 
one for every three vacancies, was strictly 
adhered to, and there was every desire 
upon the part of the Admiralty to reduce 
the number to the minimum consistent 
with the efficiency of the service. With 
respect to the lieutenants, the number on 
the effective list had been so much reduced, 
that in the armaments which were now 
taking place, they had really immense diffi- 
culty in getting the number they required; 
and he did think, that with respect to 


{Fes. 27, 1854} 





that list, some reconsideration of the rule 
now in force would become essential ; and | 
if brevets were to cease, as he thought | 
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ject, and his attention would continue to 
be, as it had been, anxiously directed to 
the subject. He attributed the difference 
between our soldiers and seamen in this 
respect to the difference in the mode in 
which they were paid. The wages of the 
seaman were allowed to accumulate for a 
long time, and he received a large sum at 
once when the ship was paid off at one or 
other of the outports, where he was subject 
to immense temptations to spend it prodi- 
gally. He thought it most desirable to 
assimilate the two services in this respect, 
and he trusted his hon. Friend would give 
him credit for a desire to introduce the 
change at the earliest moment at which it 
could be advantageously made. He did 
not think the present time—when they 
were entering different classes of men 
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they ought in reference to the higher | under different circumstances, and at dif- 
ranks, he did think that some promotions ferent rates of pay—was a favourable one 
from lieutenants to commanders would be | to make the alteration, and he could not 
found indispenably necessary in order to! positively say that he would propose it 
afford encouragement to this most im- | during the Session. He should, however, 
portant and hard-working class of offi- | lose no time in doing so when an opportune 
cers. With respect to the expenditure | moment arrived; for he looked upon it as 
for wages and materials in the dockyards, | of great importance, and as likely to have 
his hon. Friend should recollect the im-|a very salutary moral effect upon the cha- 
mense changes which had lately taken! racter of the men. 

place with respect to the construction of} Captaiy SCOBELL said, on the sub- 
ships; first, from sailing vessels having | ject of officers’ ages, that you could not 
given way to paddle-wheel steamers, and | blame old officers for having become old, 
still more recently from the introduction of | A new system was wanted, and the active 
the screw. It was impossible that changes | list ought to be reduced by at least one- 
so considerable could be made without ex-| half. At present we had officers enough 
pense; but considering that it was our) for the whole navy of the world, enough 
duty at all times to maintain our position for the navies of two worlds in fact. Le 
as the greatest naval nation in the world, | thought it very right to have such a force 
he, for one, did not regret that we had so|as the naval coast volunteers, but felt 
large a number of vessels in ordinary, be-| bound to eall attention to an existing im- 
cause it had been shown that they could | propriety in the way of raising them. We 
be converted into most effective serew | wished very wisely to say nothing and to 
ships at a very moderate expense. The! do nothing with impressment, but accord- 
experiment of placing the navy agency in! ing to the representations of the news- 
the hands of the commissariat had been | papers, the officers who went along the 
tried to a certain extent at Hong Kong, | coast making speeches to obtain volunteers, 
but it had been found to produce so much | constantly told them as an inducement, 
confusion in the accounts, and so much | that if they entered there they would be 
disadvantage to the naval service, that he free from impressment. That was the 
had felt himself bound by a regard to the | very worst thing they eould do for the 
efficiency of that service to require that it | general service. He wished to know why, 
should be abandoned. With respect to the | when these volunteers were given a bounty, 
encouraging of savings banks, he must in- | none was allowed to able seamen? The 
form the hon. Member that facilities for | sailors had never been tried under that 
investment had been given to our seamen | system; but he believed that, of all bodies 
twenty years ago, but it had not suited lof men, sailors were most easily accessible 
their tastes to avail themselves of it, and | by ready money. They wanted it; when 
he regretted to say, that the sums invested , he was a midshipman he recollected it him- 
hitherto had been comparatively small. He | self. They did not like to come and offer 
admitted the great importance of the sub- | themselves when they were out at elbows ; 
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and such a bounty would enable them to 
get clothes. He believed the answer to 
him was, that there were plenty of men to 
be got without-a bounty, and that, there- 
fore, to give one would be to incur a need- 
less expenditure. There might be plenty 
of men, but he doubted whether there 
were plenty of seamen, else why call the 


coast guard into service? Why rummage | 


up old pensioners? Why these appeals to 
the owners of yachts? They should treat 
the sailor as nearly as possible as they did 
the soldier, and not refuse him a bounty 


when asking him what they never asked | 


before—that he should give them ten years’ 
serviee —place his body at their disposal— 
go in what ship, to what climate, and to 
what duty they pleased. Let this be given 
only to the able, trained seamen ; but let 
it be remembered that they had grown 
into a less careless and a more thinking 
race, and that they believed themselves, in 
this matter, to be treated with injustice. 


Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, that with- 


out impugning the excellence of the hon. | 


and gallant Officer’s motives in these sug- 
gestions as to bounty, he still thought 


that if any course could be taken calcu- | 


lated to thwart the operations of the exe- 
cutive Government at the present time, it 
was this constant recurrence to the ques- 
tion of bounty. As matters stood at pre- 
sent he had not the least intention of offer- 
ing a bounty, and thereby entailing—as 
thereby he should entail—upon the coun- 
try an immediate expenditure of 200,0001. 
Why was that sum to be expended unless 
there was an absolute necessity for it ? 
Such necessity, as far as he eould sce, had 
no existence, and without it that expense 
could not, of course, be justified. Greatly 
to the credit of our seamen he said it, 
that, although some few months ago there 
was difficulty in getting men for the fleet, 
just in proportion as danger had been 
inereasing, the willingness of the sailor to 
enter without bounty had increased also ; 
and since the certainty of war had become 
clear, the whole population of the country, 
more especially the seafaring population, 
had come forward with a spirit which it was 
impossible for hon. Members of that House 
too much to admire. There was, then, no 
need of a bounty, especially since the ad- 
dition of pay last year in consideration of 
enlisting for long service, the eare now 
taken to prevent arbitrary punishments, 


and the mitigation of secondary punish- | 


ments in the Navy were better known and 
more fully appreciated. The bounty offered 
Captain Scobell 
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to the naval coast volunteers was offered 
them because they were on the same foot- 
ing as the militia; the Army and Navy 
were not on the same; and as to the 
bounty given to the soldier, none was 
offered which was not consumed at once 
for necessaries on first joining his regi- 
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ment. So, in the Marines, the bounty 
was consumed in furnishing necessaries, 
|If the hon. and gallant Member was not 
desirous of putting difficulties in the way 
|of the Government, and of incurring need- 
‘less expense for the country, he would 
now let this subject drop. 

Sir GEORGE TYLER said, he thought 
it would be extremely useful to the Com- 
mittee if some information could be given 
them as to how the force of naval coast vo- 
lunteers had been raised, and whether the 
number of men who had come forward— 
‘many of whom could not be altogether sea- 
men—was equal to that for which the vote 
‘had been taken last year. When the sub- 
_ject was before the House last year he took 
an occasion to express an opinion, which 
was met with ridicule by an hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral as rather an antiquated notion. 
He still believed that we must depend on 
‘the mercantile marine for the manning of 
the Navy, and experience had since shown 
that he was correct in that belief. It was 
most desirable that there should be always 
at hand a sufficient supply of sailors for 
continuously manning our fleet when ro- 
quired. The plan proposed, in a pamphlet 
written by Admiral Bowles, was, that there 
should be a naval militia, independent of 
the coast volunteers, formed along the 
coast, and within five miles of it; and 
also, that there should be a quota esta- 
blishment for each great seaport town in 
England. This force the author proposed 
to divide into classes ; and he suggested that 
the first class, composed of men of from 
eighteen to thirty years of age, should be 
made available for the service of the Royal 
Navy for a certain fixed period, liable to be 
ealled out like the militia, and with equal 
bounties and advantages. The second class 
would consist of men between thirty and 
forty years of age, liable to limited service 
in the United Kingdom ; and in this way a 
force would be established whieh would be 
at all times available. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would give to the plan of 
the gallant officer that consideration which 
he (Sir G. Tyler) thought it deserved. 

ApmiraL BERKELEY said, he must 
disclaim any intention of ever ridienling 
what fell from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
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ber who had just spoke. In stating that 
the Navy brought up men for her own ser- 
vice, and did not get them from the mer- 
chant service, he had stated what was the 
fact; and he might mention that it was 
illustrated in the case of a ship at Devon- 
port the other day, into the circumstances 
of which he had inquired. The character 
of all the men was good; and when he 
came to analyse that ship’s company, he 
found that the whole of the men, with one 
or two exceptions among the petty officers, 
were brought up in the flag-ship at Devon- 
port. His intention was not to disparage 
the merchant service; but he repeated what 
he had said, that we were raising the very 
best men for our own ships and our own 
service. We had, however, in very many 
instanees, received from the merchant ser- 
vice ordinary men, who no doubt would, in 
due time, make very good seamen. The 
coast guards were a very fine body of men, 
and captains spoke of them in terms of the 
highest praise. The enrolment of coast. vo- 
lunteers had only been going on for three 
wecks, and it was almost impossible at this 
early stage to say how it would proceed. 
However, already the foree amounted, in 
these three weeks, to about 1,000 men. 
Captain SCOBELL said, he wished 
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briefly to recur to the subject of the 
bounty. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
had told them that what he (Capt. Scobell) 
was saying would prevent the manning of 


the Navy. His argument was, that it 
assisted the manning of the Navy. How 
could a bounty retard the manning of the 
Navy? Le had been misunderstood if it 
was supposed that he would give it to a 
single man who did not enter for twenty 
years; and this must be considered as 
against the right hon. Baronet’s estimate 
of 200,0007. expense, arising from the 
adoption of this course. Tle would ex- 
clude ordinary seamen and landsmen alto- 
gether; but he wanted to see the better 
class of seamen brought forward by the 
bounty. His sole object was to assist in 
the manning of the Navy with proper men. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he must beg 
to express his gratification at the First 
Lord of the Admiralty’s statement of the 
effects of the diminution of corporal punish- 
ment. He hoped the right hon. Baronet 
would keep his attention on that point; 
fur he was convinced that wherever you 
found an officer inflicting numerous pu- 
nishments on board his ship, there you 
found an officer not fit for command. 
Vote ayreed to. 
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(2.) 51,7222, Scientifie Department. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to call 
attention to the very long interval that oc- 
eurred between the completion of surveys 
on our coasts and the publication of the 
charts. He hoped there was some proba- 
bility of their soon getting the very great 
arrear of charts now due. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, he must 
acknowledge that the more speedy publi- 
eation of the result of the surveys was a 
matter of great importance. He had given 
his attention to the reorganisation of the 
hydrographical department, and an officer 
well known for his scientific acquirements, 
Captain Washington, had been appointed 
as assistant to Admiral Beaufort. The at- 
tention of these officers had been directed 
to the urgent necessity of a more speedy 
publication of the surveys which had been 
made, as charts became comparatively use- 
less if their publication was long delayed, 
and he believed the result of their joint 
efforts would be that the wishes of his 
hon. Friend would, before long, be accom- 
plished. 

Vote agreed to; as were the following 
four Votes :— 

(3.) 131,4512., Establishments at Home. 

.) 22,2971., Establishments Abroad. 
883,6481., Artificers at Home. 
37,2591., Artificers Abroad. 
1,142,7321., Naval Stores. 

. W. WILLIAMS said, he must own 
that, comparing the Votes of this and the 
previoas year with those taken for the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, and, looking at 
the efficient Navy which we now possessed 
under the auspices of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
there was much food for congratulation as 
to the small amount requircd to prepare 
such an efficient fleet as contrasted with 
years when there was scarcely any flect at 
all for the defence of the country. 

Mr. CORRY said, while acknowledging 
the admirable state of efficiency into which 
the flect had been brought, there was one 
arm in which he feared it was deficient ; 
he alluded to ships fitted for carrying mor- 
tars. When he was at the Admiralty, a 
seeond-class steam-sloop was fitted for that 
purpose, and the experiment was looked 
upon as a successful one. 

ApmiraL BERKELEY said, that all 
our large ships at present threw shells 
from their 68-pounders, almost in the same 
way as mortars, and were capable of burst- 
ing their shells at the same distance as 
mortars. 
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Mr. CORRY: But without the power 
of elevation. 

Caprain SCOBELL said, he hoped the 
improvement of the small arms would not 
be lost sight of. Some of the marines, he 
apprehended, were now practised in the 
use of the Minié rifle. He wished to ask 
whether the Board of Admiralty had finally 
made up their minds as to the propriety of 
employing iron as a material for ships of 
war? He wished also to put a question to 
the right hon. Gentleman with regard to the 
reward given to the inventor of the screw- 
propeller, He understood there were par- 
ties who were said to have a reasonable 
claim to be considered in the matter, and 
who urged that the screw-propeller invent- 
ed by them was the very one which the 
Royal Navy now used, and for which the 

remium had been awarded. 

Sir JAMES GRAIIAM said, he had 
great pleasure in informing the hon, and 
gallant Member that the muskets supplied 
on board Her Majesty’s ships were of the 
most improved description. With regard 


to the second question which had been put 
to him, he had to state that the result of 
the inquiries which had been made afford- 
ed proof that iron was not a material well 
adapted for the construction of ships of 


war. With regard to the subject of the 
inventor of the screw-propeller referred to 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman, the 
circumstances of the case were, that a sum 
of 10,0007. had been paid to persons who 
claimed to be the inventors of the serew- 
propeller in use in Her Majesty’s ships, 
but, at the same time, a bond of indemnity 
had been required, in the event of any 
person hereafter coming forward and proy- 
ing himself to have been the original in- 
ventor, and, if Captain Carpenter were, in 
fact, the original inventor, he could insti- 
tute a legal claim. 


Sim FRANCIS BARING said, when 


he was at the Admiralty the patentees of | 


different inventions claimed from the Ad- 
miralty payment for the use of their serew- 
propellers. Whilst the question was in 
the Court of Chancery, the Admiralty 
declined making any payments. At last 
the parties made an arrangement, vesting 
the claims in one company, and then a 
demand was made on the Admiralty for 


the sum due, which was a very consider- | 


able sum. When the matter came before 
him, he said he should like to have it settled 
not only for the past, but also for the 
future. The parties took a liberal view of 
the subject, and he felt satisfied that, if 
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the Admiralty had been called. upon to pay 
for each particular invention, the amount 
would have been much larger than that 
paid, namely, 10,0007. A guarantee was 
taken from the parties holding the Govern. 
ment harmless for the future. 

Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH said, 
he felt bound to state that, in his opinion, 
the credit of the application of the screw. 
propeller to ships was due to Captain 
Evans. That officer had been sent to in- 
spect the Archimedes, which, he believed, 
was one of the first ships which was fitted 
with a serew-propeller, and he had been pre. 
sent at the trial which took place, and the 
inventor was at that time utterly ignorant 
of the power which the screw gave over the 
helm, and every one of the statements 
which Captain Evans made on that occa- 
sion had since been justified by the result, 
When credit was claimed by different per- 
sons for the application of the screw-pro- 
peller, he thought that some credit was due 
to an officer who had so materially facili- 
tated its adaptation. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he believed 
the money had been paid to a company, 
}and by that company to a Mr. Lowe. In 
| 1852, Mr. Lowe petitioned for an exten- 
sion of his patent, and the petition was 
heard by the Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council, who were unanimously of opinion 
that Mr. Lowe was not the inventor or pa- 
tentee of the serew-propeller used in Her 
Majesty’s service, and, therefore, refused to 
extend his patent, Captain Carpenter had 
spent 3,00U/. in earrying out his plans, 
and it would be very hard for him to have 
to fight the matter in a court of law against 
a large company. The screw in the Aga- 
memnon, and some other ships, was as 
nearly as possible the serew of Captain 
Carpenter, and was not in the shape of Mr, 
Lowe’s screw. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, the de- 
cision that Mr. Lowe had no elaim for the 
extension of his patent was no proof that 
| the Admiralty were not bound to pay whilst 

that patent was in operation. It was a 
combination of a great number of patents, 
and until Captain Carpenter could establish 
| a legal right he could have no claim. 

| Mr. STAFFORD said, that the Board 
(of Admiralty which followed that.of which 
the right hon. Baronet was the head took 
the same view of the subject, and earried 
; it out. 

| Apmirat WALCOTT said, that Captain 
Carpenter had devoted the entire of his 








| 


private fortune to the advantage of his 
\ 
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profession, and was unable to take pro- 
ecedings in a court of law. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the fullow- 
ing three Votes :— 

(8.) 372,6421., New Works. 

(9.) 32,000/., Medicines and Medical 
Stores. 

(10.) 54,6537., Miscellaneous Services. 

(11.) 657,5750., Half-Pay. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT thought that, ac- 
eustomed as we had been to refer the 
high position which England held among 
nations to the superiority of her naval 
power, he could not do otherwise than con- 
cur in any measure which should make a 
more adequate provision for manning the 
Navy. For of what possible use or avail 
could it be to boast of a splendid navy of 
ships, unless manned with the sinews and 
nerves to render them efficient? But it 
was necessary plainly to tell the man-of- 
war’s man to what he might look forward 
—to satisfy him of the certainty of that 
provision which was proposed for his wel- 
fare, present and future. The officers 
should possess the perfect conviction that 
no disposal of patronage, for ends private 
or political, would mar their prospect of 
the reward due to merit. Then this coun- 
try would reap the full benefit of such a 


generous and fostering care of a noble pro- 


fession. He agreed wholly in opinion with 
the hon. and gallant Member for Bath 
(Capt. Scobell), that nothing could be more 
unwise than to encumber a ship with any 
large proportion of landsmen. Very few, 
indeed, but ordinary seamen ought to be 
taken on board. Lads of from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age were the material 
from which blue jackets must be made. 
In the Navy yearly from 3,000 to 4,000 
such ought to be entered, in order to 
supply regular men-of-war’s men. He 
was gratified by the testimony borne by 
the right hon. Baronet the First Lord 
of the Admiralty to the services of his 
predecessors at that board. To the 
Duke of Northumberland the service was 
indebted for the Committee on Manning 
the Navy, of such vast importance in its 
results. He believed that no man ever 
entered upon that office with more sin- 
gle-minded purpose, or more earnest de- 
sire to conduce by every possible exer- 
tion to its efficiency; and, as regarded 
its patronage, to make merit the sole cri- 
terion of advancement. Allusion had been 
made to the crowded state of the lists. 
It ought and must be remembered that 
during the last war we had at one time no 
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less than 1,000 pendants flying, and to 
officer those ships was a matter of the first 
necessity. The officers then employed 
served their country with fidelity, and to 
its utmost advantage, and they ought not 
to be dealt with in speeches of disparage- 
ment. Many in peace time earnestly and 
perseveringly advanced their claims to con- 
tinued service—many were still most de- 
sirous of employment, and he was one of 
those humble individuals, and in a short 
time hundreds of these men would no 
longer need the reward of good and gallant 
service. But he would remind the House 
that the first evidence and sign of a de- 
clining nation was ingratitude displayed 
towards those who had stood by their 
country, giving her strength and life in 
that hour in which she most needed them. 
The country was entering upon another 
war; and she would require able heads 
and youthful spirit and vigour, and they 
ought to be cheered onwards by the bright 
hope that the country would not be dis- 
regardful of their claims upon her consi- 
deration. Their ardour should not be 
damped by indifference shown to those who 
preceded them in a career no less noble or 
momentous to the interests of their coun- 
try. 

en SCOBELL said, there was 
an Order in Council relating to the dock- 
yard whieh provided that promotions should 
go by merit, and on public grounds, and 
that every application out of the authorised 
course would not only be discountenaneed, 
but would tend to check the future ad- 
vancement of the parties. Let the Ad- 
miralty apply that regulation to the Navy, 
and they would soon make a wonderful 
change in its efficiency. Me was afraid 
that, when a few persons were employed, 
they were selected not from public merit 
only ; and he believed that one-half the 
lieutenants never got beyond that rank. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that as the 
hon. and gallant Member for Christchurch 
(Admiral Waleott) had observed that 
officers of merit in the sea service had 
been neglected, he could not help contrast- 
ing the manner in whieh naval officers 
were treated with the conduct pursued 
towards officers in the Army, in reference 
to good-service pensions. Ile perceived 
by the estimates that one of the persons 
receiving a good-service pension in the 
Navy was Commodore Michael Seymour. 
This gentlemen entered the service on the 
5th of November, 1813, and doubtless 
must then have been very young. In 
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March, 1814, only four months afterwards, | take Commodore Seymour at his word, but 


he was present, while serving in the Han- | 


nibal, at the capture of the French frigate | 


La Sultane, and that was the only service 
he had rendered for his good-service pen- | 
sion. It was true that he had held the | 


appointment of Commodore Superintend- | performed. 


ent of Devonport Dockyard since Septem- | 
ber, 1851, and had been actively employed 
afloat as a commissioned officer about 


said he thouglit it important that he should 
go on board the Duke of W ellington for 
that special service, and that arrangements 
‘should be made to keep the appointment 
open until that special service should be 
On this understanding he had 
obtained the hearty good-will, without any 


‘considerations of a private nature, of an 


officer whose services he was quite certain 


eighteen years; but he had been very fortu- | would not disappoint the expectations of 


nate in obtaining those two employments, | 
and many an officer would have been glad to 
have the appointments. The grant of a/| 
good-service pension for the single service 
he had mentioned exhibited a liberality of | 
which the hon. and gallant Admiral had 
no right to complain, especially when many 
men in the Army who had served in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo were not so well | 
rewarded ; he therefure thought that there 
was no ground for complaint. | 
Sm JAMES GRALAM said, the hon. 

Gentleman was rather unfortunate in the 
instance he had adduced of ill- bestowed | 

reward. Commodore Seymour’s services | 
were set forth in the paper before the | 
House, and as he had had an interview | 
that very day with the gallant commodore, | 
he would tell the House what the nature | 
of that interview was. It beeame the) 
duty of the Admiralty to select a captain 

of the fleet for the force to be commanded | 
by Sir Charles Napier, and he accordingly 
consulted Sir Charles Napier as to the | 
other who, on the whole, would be most 
efficient for that post. After conferring 
together and looking at the list of officers, 
they both came to the conclusion that, 
if Commodore Seymour could be induced | 
to accept the appointment, he would be) 
the most efficient person. That gallant 
officer was at the moment Superintendent : 
of Devonport Dockyard, and was also, on | 
account of personal and professional ser- | 
vices—without regard to the character of 
his gallant father, who had been one of the | 
most distinguished officers in the Navy— 
in the receipt of a good-service pension. 
The moment Commodore Seymour was 
told it would be for the good of the ser-| 
vice for him to leave the dockyard at} 
Devonport and go on board the Duke of 
Wellington as captain of the fleet under 
Sir Charles Napier, he said, ‘‘ I am ready | 
to go at eight-and-forty hours’ notice. I 

was treated generously in the profession to 

which my heart is devoted. I am ready 

to go at once, and to resign my eivil ap- 

pointment.”” He did not think ‘it right ~ 


Mr. W. Williams 


Sir Charles Napier, or of the public, in 
|the important position to which he had 
been appointed. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had 


meant to cast no reflection on the gallant 


| officer, but he thought that many a lieu. 
|tenant who had fought and 


had been 
wounded in some of the great battles of 
Nelson, and had nothing but their mise- 
rable half-pay to depend on, might con- 
sider themselves hardly treated when they 
compared the reward of their serviees with 
that given to a gentleman whose good ser- 
vice was confined to the first four months 
after his joining the Navy. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the follow- 
ing two Votes :— 

(12.) 476,6591., 
Allowances. 

(13.) 148,7984., Civil Pensions and Al- 
lowances. 

(14.) 225,0501., Freight, &e. (Army 
and Ordnance Departments). 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he consi- 
dered that he had reason to complain that 
on a late occasion a merchant steamer was 


Military Pensions and 


‘employed for the conveyance of troops 


from Plymouth to Dublin, though two war 
steamers were lying at anchor in the har- 
bour useless. The effect of this arrange- 
ment was not only great expense, but it 
was attended with much inconvenience to 
the men, who were kept on deck during 
the greater part of the time in rainy 
weather. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, though 
the hon. Member seemed disposed to quar- 


_rel with the largeness of this Vote, he was 


afraid he would be compelled to eall the 
attention of the Hlouse to it again before 
the close of the Session, as it was alto- 
gether inadequate to mect the large ex- 
penditure at present incurred by the re- 
moval of troops. [Mr. Witturams: Oh, 
yes ; I don’t mean that.] The hon. Mem- 
ber asked w hy the troops were not removed 
in men-of-war. The reason was very sim- 
ple, that whatever might be the want of 
accommodation for troops in merchant 
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steamers, the inconvenience in war steam- 
ers was tenfold. With respect to this 
particular Vote, he might state that mea- 
sures had been taken within the last fort- 
night for the removal of 10,000 men to 
the Mediterranean, and within the next 
fortnight arrangements would be made for 
doubling that number—exertions which he 
trusted would not be thrown away upon 
other Powers. He had now only to thank 
both sides of the House for the generous 
support they had given him in voting these 
estimates. 

Captain SCOBELL said, there were 
three Russian men-of-war in the Austrian 
ports in the Mediterranean. Now, the 
Russians who had charge of these vessels 
of course saw our newspapers, and they 
thereby could be aware of the voyage out- 
wards of our ships without guns. Had the 
Government taken any steps to prevent 
the possibility of Russian war-steamers 
injuring English vessels conveying troops 
to the Mediterranean? There appeared to 


be great impatience manifested with re- 
spect to the remarks which he had thought 
it his duty to make, from time to time, on 
these estimates, but he must say that the 
6,500,000/. of money which had been 


agreed to as supplies for the Navy had 


been voted away with steam-like rapidity. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, it would 
not be necessary to escort any of our ships 
engaged in conveying troops to the Medi- 
terranean. It was very true that there 
were three Russian war-steamers at Trieste, 
but he had great pleasure in stating that 
there were three English men-of-war in 
that neighbourhood ; and if they were not 
a sufficient match for the Russian war- 
steamers, there were two powerful French 
men-of-war to help the English. The 
three Russian men-of-war were in the 
outer harbour at Trieste at first, but they 
were now hauled into the inner harbour, 
near the mole. Whilst they remained in 
that position, it would be impossible for the 
English men of-war to get at them. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ORDANCE ESTIMATES. 
(15.) 19,2661., Ordnance Military Corps. 
Mr. MONSELL said that, in submitting 

the Ordnanee Estimates, he should endea- 
vour, as shortly as he could, to explain the 
reasons for the increase in the different 
votes ; and he thought he shonld be able 
to satisfy the House that some, at least, of 
that increase would leave for future years 
& permanent annual saving. Upon the 
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first vote, the increase of the Royal Artil- 
lery was 53,023/.; the engineers, 29,4610. 
and the increased recruiting necessary for 
the addition to the forces, 20,1671. It 
would be hardly necessary for him at pre- 
sent, after the statements made by his right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty and the Secretary at War who had 
preceded him, to give any reason for this 
increase ; but he thought the Committee 
would be gratified by his giving very short- 
ly a statement of the condition in which 
the artillery force now was, He was happy 
to say that the schools connected with the 
foree which for several years had been 
progressively increasing, were admirably 
conducted. The Royal Military Reposi- 
tory had now in it a class of twenty-four 
non-commissioned officers, who, besides ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the use and trans- 
port of military machines, were taught 
geometry, mensuration, and all those other 
studies which were necessary to the dis- 
charge of their duties. The Royal Artil- 
lery Institution, which was an institution of 
more recent foundation, had this year been 
opened, and already it had conferred very 
great advantages indeed in the way of a tho- 
rough system of education upon the officers 
of the artillery foree. So great was the in- 
terest taken in this establishment that the 
annual subscriptions on the part of the 
officers themselves, which were last year 
153/., had risen this year to 4201. A 
course of lectures was about to commence 
on those subjects which were the most 
useful for the officers of the artillery to be 
acquainted with—military carriages, forti- 
fication, &e.; and in addition to this, Lord 
Raglan, the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, last year, for the first time, estab- 
lished a class of young men who had just 
received their commissions, and sent them 
to the Continent with experienced officers 
to visit the best fortifications upon the Con- 
tinent, so that they might become acquaint- 
ed with those improvements in the sciences 
connected with the artillery which were” 
likely to render them most efficient in the 
discharge of their duties. He did not 
know if it had ever occurred to any hon. 
Gentleman to compare the state of the 
artillery foree now about to leave these 
shores for the East, and the condition of 
that foree which, under the late Duke of 
Wellington, and amounting to about the 
same number, quitted these shores for the 
Tagus in 1808. He thought nothing could 
be more remarkable or more satisfactory than 
such a comparison. In every single par- 
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ticular the greatest possible improvement | highest possible efficiency. He might 
was manifest. In the first place, instead | mention many more particulars to the 
of the small howitzers of 4 2-5ths or 53 | Committee, but he would not weary it by 
inches bore, the howitzers now sent out are | going any further into the details of the 
all of 12 inches diameter, consequently hea- | subject. He had, however, thought it of 
vier, more effective, and of the best possi- | importance to point out the greatly in- 
ble description. In the ordnance in 1808, | creased state of efficiency of the artillery 
in each of the batteries there were three | force, which everybody kuew was the most 
kinds or different sorts of guns used, which | important arm at the disposal of any coun- 
caused great confusion in the supply and try in a time of war. He would proceed 
distribution of ammunition. At present | next to the increase in the Vote for the 
there are only two kinds of guns, and the commissariat supplies, the greater part of 
distribution of the ammunition is on a very | which increase was occasioned by the ex- 
simple and uniform plan. In 1808 civil | traordinary rise in the price of forage and 
artificers accompanied the field batteries, | other articles required for the keep of 
and were found most unserviceable and horses. The increase of price in that Vote 
troublesome ; but now, instead of civil | alone amounted to 158,000/. In the bar- 
artificers, military artificers form a compo- | rack supplies which were necessary this 
nent part of every troop. ‘At the former | year he took an increased quantity on ae- 
period there were no instructions for ex- | count ofa miscalculation last year; 35,2981. 
ercise, and every captain used his own dis- | was the increase occasioned by the increase 
cretion; at the present time the most clear | of price ; and the increase of 32,0001. was 
and precise instructions are laid down, and | for the increase necessary to be made to 
are in the hands of every artillery officer, | the number of stores. Upon the Vote for 
the effect of which has been to secure a! the Ordnance Office, there was a decrease 
perfect uniformity in the execution of all) of 6001. a year in the pay of the clerks, 
duties committed to them. The code of |on account of some of the senior clerks 
finance regulations was not settled in 1808, | having died, and others retired from the 
from which many hardships arose; but now | service, but there was no decrease in the 
the finance regulations are in the hands} rate of payment. On the contrary, the 
of every commanding officer. Perhaps one | Treasury Committee which sat upon the 
of the most striking contrasts between the | Ordnance Department, and investigated 
two forees was in the sort of horses sent | most minutely all its affairs, were convinced 
out. Any Gentleman who would refer to | that several of the clerks were most inade- 
the despatches of the Duke of Wellington | quately paid, and instead of a reduction, 
would find that the horses which accom-| he was happy to state that they recom- 
panied the artillery in 1808 were very | mended that several of their salaries should 
inefficient, and were described by Colonel | be raised. Upon the Votes for the salaries, 
Hardinge as a set of broken-down Irish | allowances, and contingencies in establish- 
horses, taken from the Irish eommissariat. | ments in the United Kingdom and Colo- 
They were utterly useless when they came | nies, there was a decrease of the expendi- 
into action, and their inefficiency frequently | ture of 14,7411. This, the Committee 
necessitated the leaving behind of guns at} would observe, was likely to be a perma- 
a time when their services were most re-| nent decrease, inasmuch as an increase of 
quired. The artillery force about to leave | the establishments for the West Indies, 
our shores would have 1,000 horses in| Canada, and other British possessions, 
the highest possible condition and order. | would not probably be again required. The 
Then, with regard to pontooning, any | Committee might, therefore, regard this 
Gentleman who had at all studied the | decrease as an annual permanent decrease 
history of the Peninsular War would be | of about 14,000/. a year. Upon the Vote 
aware that the difficulties occasioned by | for the wages of artificers, there was an 
a deficiency of pontoons were remark- | increase of upwards of 20,0001., altogether 
able. He believed it was only the year | occasioned by the increase of wages ren- 
before the expedition he was now referring | dered necessary in the Royal carriage and 
to, and in South America, our forces were | other departments, through the anxiety to 
stopped for several days by a trench eight | provide an additional number of gun car- 
or nine feet wide, on account of the ab-| riages for the ships now fitting out for the 
sence of pontoons. A sufficient number | Baltic fleet and a change in the batteries 
of pontoons would start with our forces} of from six to nine pounders of the Royal 
now, and they would be altogether in the| Artillery. The next Vote was for stores, 
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and there was an increase upon it amount- 


ing in the whole to 267,8551, Of this 
sum the increase occasioned by the new 
machinery which it was proposed to erect 
at Woolwich and in its neighbourhood, in- 
cluding the gun factory, upon which he 
should have to say a few words hereafter, 
amounted to 138,0001. Deducting that 
138,0002. from 267,0002., 129,0000. re- 
mained, of which 79,0001. was for increase 
in price, leaving 50,0001. only to be ac- 
counted for. 25,6001. of that sum was 
on account of small arms, 6,8271. for gun- 
powder eases for the equipments of frigates 
of the navy; and there was another item 
for the carriages of the artillery, which 
had already been referred to. The next 
Vote, for works, buildings, and repairs at 
home and abroad, was 902,8211.; and 
of that sum 3356,756l. was required for 
fortifications and other works already 
sanctioned by Parliament ; and 262,6871. 
was for ordinary and current expenses. 
Now, that 262,687/. for ordinary and eur- 
rent expenses was an increase upon the 
same item in last year’s estimates of some- 
where about 40,000/., and he thought 
it right to mention to the Committee 
that that inerease was mainly occasioned 
by the incidental items having been in 
no instance this year reduced. .It had 
been considered expedient to pursue that 
course, though the system had been usually 
adopted of reducing every year the inei- 
dental items sent in to the different stations 
throughout the country, amounting to some 
25,0001. At the end of the year it was 
found impossible, without suffering serious 
injury, to dispense with the expenditure 
which had been contemplated by the supe- 
rior officer, and a‘terwards reduced ; and 
applications “had then to be made to 
the Treasury to allow the money to be 
given from some unexhausted surplus, so 
that the apparent reduction on the vote 
was no real reduction of expenditure. Of 
the remaining inerease in this vote there 
was an item of 100,000/. for the purchase 
of land at Aldershott, near Bagshot, for a 
camp. The Committee might be aware 
that Chobham was to be immediately in- 
closed, and all the land about it was. in- 
closed, so that it would soon have been 
impossible to get any ground near London 
for the purpose of a camp if they had not 
secured this place. The ground had been 
purchased at a very moderate rate, at sums 
varying from 1O/. to 121. an acre, and at 
any future time it would be quite possible 
to realise the expenditure. The next item 
he had to allude to was one of 85,0001. 
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for a practice range at Woolwich, and he 
had shortly stated the other day, in answer 
to the hon. Baronet the Member for West- 
minster, the reasons for that vote. There 
had been for many years a practice range 
at Woolwich, which, he believed, had an- 
swered every purpose perfectly well until 
some twelve or fourteen years ago. At 
that period, when the use of steam upon 
the Thames had become so largely in- 
creased, the range was found unsafe in con- 
sequence of the number of vessels conti- 
nually passing. As it was perfectly essen- 
tial, however, that the artillery foree should 
have constant practice, it was of the last 
importance that that arm of the service 
should be preserved in every way possible. 
He thought the House would agree with 
him that no vote he had to propose was 
really of greater importance to the service 
than this, and he believed none would be 
more cheerfully acquiesced in. Abroad a 
sum of 2,300/. was required for the erection 
of a garrison hospital at Cephalonia, which 
would be the means of effecting an annual 
saving of 190/., now paid. The increased 
accommodation required at Malta would en- 
tail an expenditure of about 7,000I., and a 
sum of 10,0001. would be required for the 
improvement and repair of the defences of 
St. Helena. It wasthought proper, however, 
merely to ask for 2,500/. this year. 3,0001. 
would be required for additions and altera- 
tions at the cadets’ barracks at Woolwich, 
and he thought no alterations were more 
imperatively required than this; for, abso- 
lutely, the cadets at Woolwich were obliged 
to sleep two or three in a room, and they 
had no place whatever to study in. By the 
proposed alterations, every one of the forty 
cadets would be provided with a separate 
room. A sum of 7,000l. or 8,0001. would 
aiso be required for increased hospital ac- 
commodation, drainage at various stations, 
gas, &c. Upon the Vote for the Ordnance 
surveys of the kingdom, 25,0007. additional 
was taken for the ordinary survey, and he 
might now mention the precise position of 
this matter with regard to the seale of the 
survey as it now stood. The Committee 
would, perhaps, be aware that, acting on 
the authority of the Duke of Wellington, 
the Irish scale of the survey was adopted 
for Great Britain. About a year ago, a 
great feeling arose in Scotland that that 
scale was either too large or too small, and 
last year the question was submitted by 
the Treasury to some of the most scientific 
men in this country, and by far the largest 








number of them reported that it would be 
of the greatest possible benefit to have the 
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survey taken on a larger scale, though they 
differed among themselves as to what that 
precise seale should be. It was now pro- 
posed by the Treasury again to submit the 
question to them, and to require them to 
state, admitting that the scale should be 
raised, what in their opinion was the pre- 
cise extent to which it should be raised, 
whether twenty-six and a half inches, or 
twenty-four, or twenty. He might state 
that the operations now going on in Scot- 
land were so conducted that they could be 
adapted either to the one scale or the 
other. He had already mentioned that 
there was a sum of 138,000J. for machi- 
nery, and that he should return to the sub- 
ject, as it was possible that, with regard to 
suine portion of the Vote, there might -be 
some difference of opinion. In the first 
instance, he asked the Committee to con- 
sider the two items he proposed to take for 
the improvement of the machinery of the 
Royal carriage department and of the Royal 
laboratory at Woolwich, amounting to- 
gether to 138,000/. Those Gentlemen 
who had looked into the estimates of this 
year would be aware of the enormous sums 
paid in wages in these establishments, 
amounting, he thought, to somewhere 
about 75,0001. He was sorry to say 
that the Royal laboratory, considering it 
in the light of a manufactory, was in an 
extremely primitive state. The rooms in it 
were so small that it was impossible to 
have any effective superintendence over 
the workmen in order to see that they 
attended to and conducted their work pro- 
perly. It was of the utmost importance 
that in any manufactory the order of ma- 
nufacture should be consecutive — that, 
no article should have to travel in the 
course of its manufacture twice over the 
same ground. At present that simple 
rule was not attended to, and, on ac- 
count of the insufficient arrangements, 
there were very considerable difficulties, 
particularly at the present moment, in 
making this department keep pace with 
the demands of the service. He would 
ask the Committee to consider what the 
necessary etfect of this was. The conse- 
quence was that great numbers of articles 
were manufactured in time of peace to be 
ready against an emergency; they were 
kept in store till some got quite obsolete, 
and others were entirely rotten. At the 
present time there were carriages in the 
Royal carriage department which were 
utterly useless, which only took up room, 
and which, after having cost the country 
an enormous sum of money, were good for 
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nothing but fire-wood. At the present 
moment these two departments—the Royal 
carriage department, which prodneed ‘all 
the gun carriages, and the Royal labora. 
tory, which produced all our projectiles of 
war—expended in wages at least 75,0001,; 
at least, that was the sum put down in this 
estimate, though he should deceive the 
Committee if he were not to tell them 
that he should not probably have to call on 
them for a further vote. The new build. 
ings it was proposed to erect for these de- 
partments would cost from 85,000I. to 
90,0007. Taking the cost at 90,0001., that 


3,000/. a year; but the improvements that 
would be introduced would, in the opinion 
of the most practical men, reduce the 
amount of wages by one-half; in other 
words, the 75,0001. now paid every year 
would be reduced to about 37,5001. a year 
—an obvious benefit, which would be se- 
cured to the country by the expenditure of 
a sum the annual interest on which would 
not be more than 3,000/. He thought he 
could show that this was not an imaginary 
calculation, by mentioning some of the 
effects already produced by machinery in 
the Royal carriage department, which was 
in a more advanced state than the Royal 
laboratory, chiefly owing to the exertions, 
the skill, and the knowledge of a gallant 
officer whose loss the service had had this 
year to deplore. He referred to Colonel 
Colquhoun. Ina report prepared by that 
gallant officer’s successor, he mentioned 
that, although machinery was only par- 
tially introduced into the department, the 
saving by it in the expense of labour, 
comparing the years 1844 and 1854, was 
no less than one-sixth. At the present 
time only 895 men were employed, where 
1,094 were required before to perform the 
same amount of work; but when all the 
contemplated improvements were made, 
the reduction would amount to one-half. 
The saving already in wages had been 
11,9810. a year, which, at 3 per cent, would 
represent a capital of 399,000/. And how 
much had this machinery cost? He begged 
the Committee to mark this well. Why, 
the actual expenditure in machinery up 
to 1854 had been only 14,5711. With- 
out guing into the detail of the saving, 
he thought these few facts must satisfy 
hon. Gentlemen that it would be expe- 
dient to adopt the suggestions which he 
submitted to their consideration, The 
next sum he had to bring under the no- 





tice of the Committee was probably one 
on which there would be great apprehen- 
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sions—it was the sum of 100,000. for the 
establishment of a gun factory. He begged 
the Committee to understand that it was 
not proposed to multiply Government fac- 
tories—in fact, two Government establish- 
ments were to be discontinued. At present 
Government had an establishment at Birm- 
ingham, which this year cost 5,0941., and 
one at Enfield, which cost 14,7831. It was 
proposed to get rid of these two factories— 
each of them, from their position, could 
probably be disposed of very profitably— 
and in their place to erect a gun factory 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Wool- 
wich. The Board of Ordnance had but 
one thing to consider, and that was to 
get the best arm at the cheapest rate, 
and with the greatest possible expedition. 
These, of course, were the only considera- 
tion which could weigh with them, but at 
the same time he should be very sorry that 
it should be supposed that he was at all in- 
different to the position of the gunmakers, 
who seemed to consider themselves ag- 
grieved by what was about to be done. 
The question had been forced en the con- 
sideration of the Board at the time of the 
first introduction of the Minié rifle into our 
service. When the Board was called on 
to produce Minié rifles sufficient for the 
whole army, they would have been  ne- 
glecting their duty if they had not taken 
into consideration the system which had 
prevailed up to that time, whether it had 
worked well, and whether, on the whole, 
it was calculated efficiently to supply the 
wants of the service. Colonel Tulloh 
and Mr. Anderson, two gentlemen of great 
experience and ability, proceeded to Bir- 
mingham and other places where guns and 
bayonets were manufactured. They re- 
ported the gun trade to be— 

“ Altogether in a very lamentable state, and far 
behind any other trade to which it can be com- 
pared. With the exception of the barrel of the 
musket, they found the greater portion produced 
by hand-labour alone. At the bayonet works 
which they visited hardly any machinery worthy 
of the name is employed, and, consequently, the 
expense of a bayonet is considerably more than 
double what it may be expected to be made by 
machinery.” 
For the last ten years the Board of Ord- 
nance had been engaged in a struggle with 
the gunmakers. He would not deny that 
there might be faults on both sides, but he 
believed he could show positively that on 
the side of the gunmakers there were 
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which sat in the year 1849, from whose 
Report the following was an extract :— 


“Your Committee made some inquiries into the 
mode of contracting for muskets, with a view of 
ascertaining whether any reduction could be 
made in their cost without endangering the effi- 
ciency of the weapon supplied. Upon this point 
conflicting opinions will be found in the evidence, 
The weight of the musket is in great measure 
regulated by the length and calibre of the barrel. 
These points have been decided by the highest 
military authority, and this decision your Com- 
mittee suppose was made on sufficient reasons. 
Objections which have been urged against the 
present rigid system of inspection do not appear 
to rest on any valid grounds. It is the duty 
of the Board of Ordnance to take every security 
that the muskets supplied shall conform to the 
pattern approved, and your Committee have not 
heard that any favouritism has been imputed to 
the viewers or other officers employed in this ser- 
vice.” 
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In the year 1851 tenders were called for 
for what was then called the Minié musket, 
and on the 26th of June, 1852, the fol- 
lowing petition was received from the mi- 
litary gun-lock makers :— 

“ Consequences to be deplored have resulted 
from this state of things, for the men have from 
time to time embraced remunerative employment, 
as, for instance, great numbers are employed upon 
revolving pistols ; and at this present juncture we 
could not rely upon more than twenty, or, at most, 
thirty efficient workmen to execute your order; 
and we are sorry to say that the difficulties that 
surround us absolutely deter us from undertaking 
to supply a specified quantity, and it would be 
impossible to supply the quantity required.” 

The difficulties with regard to the produc- 
tion of this musket were so great that it 
was nearly two years after the order was 
given that the whole of it was supplied. 
During the last year there had been an 
order given for 2,000 carbines for the ar- 
tillery, and, though the first steps were 
taken as far back as the beginning of 
March, the whole of that order had not 
been received at this moment. At the 
beginning of last year 20,000 new Minié 
rifles were ordered; tenders were called 
for—not called from London or Birming- 
ham, or any one particular place, but from 
all England, Scotland, or Ireland; those re- 
ecived, being unsatisfactory, were declined, 
and new tenders advertised for in the 
papers. This failed to excite any more 
competition, and Sir Thomas Hastings, the 
Comptroller of the Stores, a gentleman 
of the highest intelligence and experience, 
and one who was considered by all the gun- 
makers as one of the most just and fair offi- 
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cers, went down to Birmingham, and, having 
succeeded in making better terms, ordered 
| 20,000 Minié muskets there. This was on 
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the 26th of October, 1853, and since then 
they had received from the gunmakers 
numbers of letters alleging various reasons 
for the non-completion of this order. With 
some it was a general strike of the work- 
menu—others had been unable to get rod- 
makers, others had made miscalculations 
of other descriptions ; but with almost all, 
for one reason or another, there was a total 
impossibility of completing the work. This 
was one part of the present system which 
the Board had to consider ; and they bad 
also to consider the price for which the 
musket could be made. The task they 
had before them was to provide a new mus- 
ket for the whole of the army —ineluding 
artillery, marines, and coastguard, the price 
of which, at present, would be something 
under 31. a-piece. They were strongly 
warned by many of the ablest officers in 
the army that it was not safe for the coun- 
try to rely upon the existing system, and 
they therefore turned their attention in the 
first place to the system which prevailed 
in the United States. There they found 
that the Government had in its hands two 
gun-factories capable of turning out 500 
rifle muskets a-weck at 37s. a-piece. They 
found also an ample amount of muskets in 
store, and the Jatest improvements of ma- 
chinery, by means of which the different 


parts of the musket were made with such 
accuracy that the parts of one musket 
fitted into the parts of any other indiseri- 


minately. He had been told that bags of 
the different materials of which muskets 
were composed were sent to Mexico, and 
that, being opened on their arrival there, 
the parts were taken out promiscuously, and 
fitted into each other with as much nicety 
as if each had been made specially for the 
other. That he believed was what could 
not be said of two of Purday’s rifles if 
taken out of the same case. But there was 
also another consideration which he wished 
to point out to the Committee. In 184] 
the percussion arm was introduced into our 
service, and, all the old flint muskets being 
thus rendered useless—for the attempt to 
alter them was never successful—the ex- 
pense, of course, was enormous. But did 
they think that in this age of rapid pro- 
gress the musket which they were now 
about to introduce, would retain for many 
years the pre-eminence which it now en- 
joved? And was it not advisable on that 
account to devise a plan, by means of which 
a large number of muskets might be readily 
manufactured, which would render it un- 
necessary to retain such an inordinate 
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number of muskets in store, and avoid the 
risk of the country being put to a similar 
expense as that which was incurred When 
the percussion musket came into use? 
When the late Duke of Wellington was 
Master-General of the Ordnance, and Lord 
Hardinge Clerk of the Ordnance, they de- 
cided that the number of muskets to be 
kept in store should be 457,000 ; but with- 
out going to that enormous number, it was 
quite clear that with the present amount of 
production at our disposal, 300,000 was a 
sufficient store to keep up, putting the re- 
quirements of the Colonies on one side. 
With a gun-factory however, capable of 
producing 500 muskets a-day, we should 
manifestly be in a better position with 
100,000 muskets in store than we had been 
before with 300,000, avoiding the risk of 
great loss in future, besides saving thie ca- 
pital represented by the difference in the 
two numbers. Let the Committee for a 
moment consider the pecuniary result of 
the proposed change. Instead of keeping 
300,000 muskets in store, which would 
have cost 900,000/., we should only have 
100,000, representing a cost of 300,0001. 
Here would at once be a saving of the an- 
nual interest upon 600,000/., by the expen- 
diture, whatever it might be, necessary for 
the new factory, which it was _ believed, 
upon the most careful calculations, might 
be erected for 150,000. The factory, 
too, would produce not only muskets, but 
bayonets. He had said that he would ask 
the Committee to consider the financial ef- 
fects of the measure he proposed. For the 
line there would be required 110,000 
Minié muskets ; for the artillery, 10,000; 
for the marines, 15,000; and for the militia, 
50,000; the number for store being 
300,000; or, altogether, 485,000, exclu- 
sive of the Colonies: 485,000 muskets, at 
3l. each, would cost 1,455,0002.; but the 
highest authorities believed that the mus- 
ket might be produced for 17. 10s. Ile 
had stated that the price for which the 
musket was produced in the United States 
was 37s, each; but, considering the im- 
provements which it was believed by those 
best competent to form an opinion on the 
subject—by those who were engaged in 
designs for the factory—could be made on 
the American machinery, he was prepared 
to express the belief that the musket could 
be produced at the proposed factory for 30s. 
each. Taking this estimate, the saving 
that would be effected upon the previous es- 
timate he had stated, of 31. each, would 
be 727,500/. But, further, he had men- 
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tioned that, by means of the proposed sys- 
tem, the store, in time of peace, could be 
diminished by 200,000, the difference re- 
sulting from which would represent a capi- 
tal of 600,000/. in favour of the public, the 
interest upon which would be a consider- 
able and permanent saving. All this ad- 
vantage would be realised by the outlay of 
150,0001., from which, moreover, was to 
be deducted whatever the present establish- 
ments at Birmingham and Enfield might 
produce when sold. All these Minié rifles 
must have new bayonets; 485,000 bayo- 
nets, at 7s. 6d., the ordinary price, would 
cost 181,8751.; but it was calculated that 
at the factory they could be produced for 
1s. 6d. each, which would amount to only 
36,3751., or a difference in favour of the 
public, by means of the factory, of not less 
than 145,5007. When, upon the autho- 
rity of Mr. Anderson, the same gentleman 
who had effected such enormous savings in 
the Royal carriage department, he could 
show the Committee that, by the expendi- 
ture of the proposed 150,0001., such a 
large amount of arms could be produced at 
such a vast reduction of cost, he felt that 
Lord Raglan was, indeed, perfectly right 
in considering the matter now before the 
Committee as one of the very highest im- 
portance to the public service, as pre-emi- 
nently conducive to the permanent safety 
and well-being of the country. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would pass this Vote unanimously. 
He had stated that he did not conceive the 
proposed arrangement would do the injury 
to the gun trade of this country which that 
trade anticipated. Let it be borne in mind 
that our gun trade was at present in a very 
low condition, whereas that of the United 
States was in a very flourishing and ad- 
vanced state. In the Report which was 
presented to the House the other day, with 
regard to the machinery department of the 
United States’ Great Exhibition, it was 
stated that the gun trade of America was 
in a very high condition, and there seemed 
every reason to fear that, unless our gun 
trade became immensely improved, the 
whole trade would be transferred to the 
United States. Under such circumstances, 
to have a really good machinery for the 
construction of guns introduced to the ob- 
servation of the gunmakers of England, 
whether by Government or by individuals, 
could not be deemed other than a public 
benefit. [low stood the gun trade of Eng- 
land now? In 1851, we exported 247,236 
muskets; iu 1853, the number had fallen 
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to 238,767. But now, turn to pistols. In 
1851, we exported 5,333 pistols; in 
1853, we exported 22,235 pistols, or more 
than four times the number we exported in 
1851. How had this happened? Why, 
because Colonel Colt had introduced among 
us this very system of machinery, by means 
of which, producing pistols of admirable 
quality at a cheap rate, we had been ena- 
bled to effect so largely increased a demand 
for our pistols—surely a benefit to the gun 
trade of the country, which, with regard to 
muskets, had undergone deterioration. It 
was his opinion, that by the introduction, 
in like manner, of improvements in the 
construction of muskets, the Government 
would be benefiting our gun trade far 
more than the stoppage of the intermittent 
Government contracts would injure it; for 
those improvements would continue, and 
enlarge for the trade the whole market of 
Europe. He trusted that he had now satis- 
fied the Committee, and that he should sa- 
tisfy the deputation who had waited on him 
from the guomakers, that the proposal he 
had made as to a Government factory would 
largely benefit the public, without sacrific- 
ing the permanent interests of the small 
number of persons whom that deputation 
represented. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the great cause of 
the dispute between the Board of Ordnance 
and the workmen in Birmingham had been 
the Minié rifle, an article with which, until 
lately, all parties were totally unacquainted. 
Difficulties had been thrown in the way by 
the Ordnance, and the people connected 
with the department, and that was the 
reason of the delay. The hon, Gentleman 
had laid great stress upon the saving to be 
made by creating this establishment, and 
filling it with machinery. But already a 
great portion of the manufacture of guns 
was done by machinery ; and he took leave 
to doubt altogether the statement made as 
to the amount of saving to be effected. If 
the guns were fairly inspected, and the 
manufacturers had consecutive orders, 
there was no reason why any quantity of 
arms should not be made by the private 
manufacturers quite as well, and more 
cheaply, than they could be made by the 
Government. In estimating the saving 
to be effected by the new machinery, the 
hon. Gentleman had compared the cost of 
the work to be done with that of work 
hitherto done with the Ordnance, instead 
of, as he ought to have compared it, with 
that of work done by private individuals. 
He (Mr. Muntz) challenged any one to 
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show an instance in which the Government 
had manufactured any article, in the manu- 
facture of which private competition was 
possible, in which they had not lost 25 or 
35 per cent by the manufacture; and so 
he was persuaded it would continue to be. 
If they were to effect the saving in the 
amount of stock to which the hon. Gentle- 
man had referred, as a result of their 
having Government factories, it would be 
necessary to have a large number of men 
constantly ready for work, and this would 
necessarily be attended with great expense. 
With regard to the delay in the supply of 
Minié rifles, Mr. Muntz said, that these 
arms were quite a new article, new both to 
the Ordnance and the gunmakers; that 
there was a delay in the issuing of the 
patterns; and that after the sights had 
been fixed upon a number of the rifles, ac- 
cording to the direetions of the Ordnance 
inspector, it was found that they were all 
wrong, and they had to be altered at the 
expense of the Board. This inspector was 
a man who did not understand his business, 
but he had resigned, and within the last fort- 
night the Board of Ordnance had appointed 
in his place a straightforward and able man. 
One serious cause of complaint, both by 
the gunmakers and their workmen, was, 
that when the tenders had been divided 


among the various manufacturers, no fur- 
ther orders were given until the whole of 
the first contract was sent in, so that if 
one man did not finish his contract, all the 
other manufacturers and their workmen 
were at a stand-still, frequently for many 


weeks together. Of course the result of 
this was, that the manufacturers could not 
do the work so cheaply as if they were con- 
secutively empluyed, or in such quantities 
as were required. When the vote for the 
manufactory was proposed, he (Mr. Muntz) 
should move that it should be suspended 
fur two months, and if the manufacturers 
did not within that time prove to the Ord- 
nance, that they could manufacture any 
quantity of as good muskets as ever were 
seen, and as rapidly as they were required, 
he would give no further opposition to the 
vote. He ventured to say that, even if 
they got the factory, it would be two years 
before they got a single arm out of it. 
CotoneL DUNNE said, he could bear 
testimony to the efficiency of our artillery, 
which he considered to be equal to any 
artillery in Europe. Ie thought the im- 
provements contemplated with reference to 
the practice at Woolwich most advantage- 
ous, as the prescnt grounds were certainly 
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not sufficient for field guns, for which, if 
a proper range could be obtained, it would 
be of the greatest service to the corps, 
He considered that the question as to the 
manufacture of small arms was of the 
highest importance, and one which ought 
not to be lightly or hastily disposed of, 
Ile should like, also, to see the improve- 
ments suggested carried out in the labora- 
tory, inasmuch as he believed them to be 
most necessary; and nothing would please 
him more than to see the present estimates 
framed upon a basis at once efficient and 
perfect, and such as was not only desirable 
but requisite, in a time of emergency like 
the present. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he could not 
help noticing the very large increase in the 
number of men in the Ordnance corps and 
departments, which in the years imme- 
diately preceding 1845 amounted only to 
about 7,000 or 8,000 men, in 1845 to 
9,000; but in the present year, according 
to the proposed estimates, to 19,000. He 
thought the charge of 8,5000. for the ser- 
vants of the 330 officers in the Engincers 
a very large sum, and also the amount of 
120,0001. for additional aid and allowance, 
one that was out of all proportion, as com- 
pared with similar items for the Army and 
Navy. He should be very glad to see the 
improvements which had been spoken of 
carried out; but at the same time it was 
necessary that the Committee should use 
the greatest care in voting these estimates. 

Vote agreed to. 

(16.) 902,8171., Pay, Allowances, &e. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, as the subject 
of clothing had been mentioned during the 
discussions on the Army Estimates, and as 
everybody followed French fashions nowa- 
days, he begged to point out—while ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at the more com- 
fortable clothing which they were going to 
give the troops—a very commendable cus- 
tom that prevailed in the French army. 
In every sentry-box in France there was a 
large cloak, in addition to the great-coat of 
the soldier, and the use of this cloak was 
considered by the medical men of France 
to be of great advantage to the men. This 
was a matter well worth consideration. He 
must say that he cordially concurred in the 
proposal that the system of clothing by the 
colonels should be altogether abolished. 

Vote agreed to. 

(17.) 557,1760., Commissariat and Bar- 
rack Supplies. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would beg 
to suggest that the barrack establis!iments, 
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and those for the commissariat at home, 
ought not to be kept up separately, but 
combined into one system. 

CotoneL GILPIN said, he wished to 
draw attention to the want of aceommoda- 
tion for married men in barracks. It was 
known that women were required for wash- 
ing, cooking, &c., and a eertain number 
per troop or company were allowed to live 
in barracks, provided their characters were 
good. The married men were allowed the 
space occupied by two beds, and that was 
all, while the women were compelled to 
live habitually in the same room with sixty 
or seventy men. Much attention had been 
lately paid to the subject of the ameliora- 
tion of the morals of the people, and why 
should not the soldier have the same con- 
sideration paid to him? This matter was 
a part of our military system which was 
degrading to the soldier and disgusting to 
the officer. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
the Clerk of the Ordnance would take the 
ease of these poor women into considera- 
tion, and enable them to observe the decen- 
cies of life. 

Sm WILLIAM CLAY said, that no 
one who had ever seen a barrack could fail 
to concur with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber who had just addressed the Committee. 
He (Sir W. Clay) believed that there was 
hardly a barrack in the- kingdom that 
would bear a moment’s comparison for 
comfort and accommodation with either a 
gaol, a penitentiary, or an union work- 
house. It was creditable to the spirit of 
the profession that our soldiers did not 
trouble Parliament or the public with eom- 
plaints; and this abstinence from complaint 
on their part was in itself a reason why 
their grievances should be promptly and 
efficiently redressed. There were no bar- 
racks in the kingdom where ventilation 
was attended to. Where forty or fifty 
men slept in one room, as was at present 
the case, the atmosphere was almost insup- 
portable, and great injury to health was 
the necessary result. Ophthalmia and other 
diseases among the soldiers could be traced 
to this cause. The evil might be remedied 
by a very small outlay of the public money. 
He wished next to call attention to the 
very defective state of the accommodation 
afforded to soldiers who were disposed to 
avail themselves of the regimental libra- 
ties. Ata barrack he (Sir W. Clay) had 
recently visited, caleulated to hold 1,000 
men, the only accommodation for the use 
of the library was a closet of perhaps 10 
feet by 6—but he was informed that, if a 
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proper reading-room were provided, in 
which the men could sit and read, instead 
of being driven to the canteen and other 
places of resort, twenty books would be 
taken out of the library where one was 
taken out at present. Another want which 
was severely felt by the soldiers was that 
there was hardly a decent room for wash- 
ing attached to any of the barracks in the 
kingdom. He was sure that that House and 
the country would cheerfully grant the ne- 
eessary funds for providing the army with 
the comforts to which he had referred. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that he sympa- 
thised with the kind wishes which had been 
expressed for the comfort of the soldiers, 
but he was sure hon. Gentlemen must see 
how difficult it was to carry out the differ- 
ent views which had been put forth. In 
all the new barracks the accommodation 
for married women had been much im- 
proved, as, indeed, were the comforts of 
the soldier generally ; but, in the ease of 
the old barracks, great difficulty was expe- 
rienced in making the required alterations. 

Coronet GILPIN said, he thought that 
in the old barracks the same arrangement 
might be effected for the benefit of married 
soldiers as was adopted in behalf of the 
colour-sergeants—that was, their rooms 
might be separated by partitions. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, it would appear 
that the House of Commons had either 
been niggardly in supplying the wants of 
the soldier, or that the money which it had 
voted had been very ill spent. It was 
shown before the Committee on the Ord- 
nance Estimates that great improvements 
had of late years taken place in the ac- 
commodations of the soldier. It was there 
stated that the accommodation had in- 
creased to that extent that the cost of 
supplying it for the soldiers in barracks 
amounted to 1007. a man. Now, if that 
was so, the soldier should certainly be very 
well supplied and well lodged. They had 
been told that the soldiers had no means 
of washing themselves in barracks, but he 
remembered that a large sum was voted 
for this very purpose when the subject of 
lavatories was brought forward by Lord 
Panmure, and there was a sum taken 
every year for washing in the new bar- 
racks; so that, so far from grudging good 
accommodation to the soldiers, the House 
of Commons had been most liberal on their 
behalf. No blame, therefore, attached to 
that House, though he was unable to say 
how the accommodation had been carried 
out by the proper officers. 

22 
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Captain KNOX said, he had belonged 


to a regiment which was stationed in new 
barracks, and certainly he was unable to 


discover any difference between them and | 


old barracks in regard to the accommoda- 
tion for married soldiers, 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that since he 
had entered the service there could be no 
doubt that the comfort of the soldier was 
more attended to than it used to be. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the three 
next Votes. 

(18.) 73,.7197., Ordnance Office. 

(19.) 281,645/., Establishments at Tome 
and Abroad. 

(20.) 162,3341., Wages at Home and 
Abroad. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding 639,552/., be 
granted to Ler Majesty, to defray the Expense of 
Ordnance Stores for Land and Sea Service, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending 31st Mareh, 1855.” 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he should propose that 
this Vote be postponed for two months, for 
the reasons he had already stated. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he had already 
explained to the Committee the grounds 
upon which he thought this Vote was ne- 
cessary, and it was impossible for him to 
agree to the proposition of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was about to se- 
cond the request made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, that the Government 
would postpone the vote of 100,000/. for 
establishing a Government manufactory of 
small arms, but he begged the Ilouse to 
believe that, if this postponement would, 
in the present emergeney and prospects of 
war, in any way delay the necessary supply 
of arms for our troops, he (Mr, Newdegate) 
would never have sanctioned, tolerated, or 
joined in requesting it, but he was pre- 
pared to show that, instead of delaying the 
immediate supply of arms, this postpone- 
ment would have the opposite effect. He 
held in his hand the copy of an offer of an 
immediate supply of arms, which had been 
made to the Board of Ordnance, contin- 
gent upon their not taking the general 


supply of arms for the Army out of the | 


hands of the manufacturers of Birmingham 
and London, who, during the last war, had 
not only supplied the English Army, but 
many of their foreign contingents, and had 
maintained this country independent of a 
foreign supply of arms—no slight national 
advantage in any extended war. This offer 
was as follows:— 
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“We, the undersigned, on behalf of the gun 

trade, will undertake (if the Board of Ordnance 
will enter into contracts for that purpose) to 
supply and deliver complete 59,000 rifled mus. 
kets within the first year, 100,000 in the second 
year, and a much greater quantity in the third 
year. 
“We will undertake to find all the materials 
for the above muskets except the rough stocks, of 
which the Board of Ordnance have a large quan- 
tity in store, and can supply. 

“If the Board of Ordnance will entertain this 
offer, we will immediately make twenty rifled 
muskets of the pattern required as samples, 
which shall be inspected, marked, and sealed by 
the inspeetor of small arms, ten of which shall 
be retained by the Board of Ordnance, and ten 
retained by the contractors ; the whole of which 
shall be kept for reference in case of dispute. 

“We propose. that the course of inspection 
shall be the same as carried out by the Board of 
Ordnance ; that is to say, each part of the musket 
shall be inspected and marked in each stage of 
manufacture as being of proper quality and make, 
But we will undertake and hold ourselves re- 
sponsible for the production of a perfect arm, ac- 
cording to the pattern supplied. 

(Signed) “ Honus anp Sugatn. 
“ Cuas. P. Swinpurn anv Son, 
“ Tuomas TuRNER. 
“Tipping 4ND LawpEN.” 
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Now, this was an offer to supply 150,000 
rifle muskets within two years. If the 
| first stone or brick of the proposed Go- 
| vernment factory were now Jaid, it would 
| be quite impossible to produce from it a 
| single musket within a year; it was highly 
improbable that this, as yet, foundationless 
factory could be fairly in work before the 
eighteen months had expired. It was not 
unreasonable to expect that it would be 
two years before muskets could be produced 
from it in any great quantity, and within 
whieh time the manufacturers of Birming- 
ham offered to supply no less than 150,000 
rifle muskets, of the most approved pat- 
tern, if the supply of arms were confided 
to them, and their trade not supplanted. 
The quickness of supply, therefore, rested 
in favour of the postponement of this Vote. 
The Government said the Birmingham ma- 
nufacturers were not able to manufacture 
muskets or rifles fur them, and rested their 
whule case on the success of the Spring- 
field manufactory of arms, which the Go- 
vernment of the United States had esta- 
blished; yet he (Mr. Newdegate) under- 
stood that parts of some arms turned out 
of that factory had been supplied from 
Birmingham. He found that, on an ave- 
rage of three years, Birmingham and Lon- 
don turned out above 274,000 muskets and 
fowling-pieces annually; and yet the Go- 
vernment had ventured to assert that they 
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were unable to get supplies of arms in butable to the conduct of successive Go- 
England. He might also instance a case | vernments, and of the Boards of Ordnance, 
in which the French Government sent over | especially the conduct of the subordinates 
an officer to Birmingham, who, after in-| of the Ordnance Department, who had 
specting the patterns made for the Board | had the immediate direction of the trade. 
of Ordnanee, adopted a Birmingham We Ope of the principal causes of complaint 
provement, which cost 3s. 6d. additional! on the pari of the arms trade is, that, 
for each musket. This improvement the instead of availing themselves of the recent 
Board of Ordnance had rejected, and the | improvements in the manofacture of arms, 
consequence was, that the French troops | by applying scientific examination to them 
were supplied with a better arm than the | for years past, as the French Governments, 
British troops. He might be told that) under all the vicissitudes to which they 
there would be no better chance of the have been subject, have done, and then 
contract being completed, if this offer were | sending to Birmingham contracts extended 
accepied, than of the completion of the over a sufficient period in peaceful times 
contracts, the failure of which has caused | to keep the trade employed, the Board of 
the Government to entertain the notion of | Urdnance for years closed their eyes to 
manufacturing for themselves. He (Mr. | these improvements, until, about two 
Newdegate) should be quite of that opinion | years since, they were startled from their 


if any of the Lovell family were to be. 
continued in the office of inspectors or. 
viewers of the arms in Birmingham ; for | 
first the son and then the father, Mr. 
Lovell, had held these offices, and it was 
impossible that any officers could have 
adopted more persevering or ingenious | 
means to defeat the intention of their em- | 
ployers, and to destroy the trade they were | 
appointed to regulate. But first the son | 
Lovell, and now the father Lovell, have | 
been removed ; and the arms trade of Bir- | 
mingham, trusting that, at last, they might 
have fair play, approach the Board of, 
Ordnance and this House with the expres- 
sion of their hope that they will not de- 
prive them of the first fair opportunity 
for serving them that the trade of Birming- | 
ham have had for many years. He there- 
fore felt confident that, if the Government | 
chose to accept this offer, and to make the 
terms of the contract such as will enable 
the trade of Birmingham freely to com- 
plete it, there can be no doubt of its being 
faithfully executed. He not only asked 
the Government to avail themselves of the | 
immediate means of supplying the country | 
with arms, but he asked them, in justice 
to the public service, and in justice to this | 
House, to allow a Committee of that House | 
to examine into the alleged causes which | 
are said to necessitate this vote of 100,0002., | 
and into the effect upon the public service 
which their declining the offer he had read | 


sleep by the announcement that 10,000 
of the French army were armed with 
Minié rifles, which are effective at 1,000 


' yards, instead of at 200 or 300, the effective 


range of the old musket; and then all of 
a sudden, having left the Birmingham 
trade almost without orders for a length 
of time, and having rejected all suggestions 
for the improvement of the arms, suddenly 
the Board of Ordnance send down con- 
tracts for arms of a kind never made be- 
fore, limited to such short periods as to 
render it almost impossible at once to ob- 
tain the best hands to carry out this. new 
plan, owing to their having sought other 
employments during the previous long abey- 
ance of Government orders. But the great, 
the most recent, and the most aggravated 
impediment, thrown by the Ordnance in the 
way of the arms trade of Birmingham, 
has been, by the appointment of inspectors, 
determined to obstruct the completion of 
the Government contracts in Birmingham. 
Mr. Lovell, the father, was some years 
since appointed to manage the Enfield 
establishment; he seems to have done this 
with zeal and ability; he greatly improved 
the make of the old musket, but he was 
always jealous of the fact the Enfield could 
not turn out muskets so cheaply as Bir- 
mingham. Mr. Lovell had two sons, both 
of whom he brought up to the arms trade; 
he always wanted the Government to ma- 
nufacture more largely fur themselves, but 


to the House, and insisting on this Vote, | failing in that, he sent one of his sons to 
were likely to produce. If the House set up in the arms trade at Liege, and he 
would grant this inquiry, he believed it) got the other appointed inspector at Bir- 
could be easily shown that, although there|mingham. Of course the whole family be- 
e4 been faults on both sides, the failure | came more interested in the success of the 
of timely compliance with orders, on the | trade of Liege, where one of the brothers 
part of the Birmingham arms trade, was, was manufacturing on his own account, 
in great measure, if not entirely, attri-' than in the success of Birmingham ; and 
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one of the first things he (Mr. Newdegate) | to have the barrels marked for affixing the 
heard of Mr. Lovell the younger, when | sights, and a very singular fact is, that, 
Government inspector at Birmingham, with | although Mr. Lovell, the father, had been 
full liberty of access to all the Birmingham | some time in office at Birmingham, and 
factories by virtue of his office, was, that | was the inventor of a very effective ma- 
an improvement in rolling barrels for mus- | chine to ascertain the straight-sighting of 
kets had been made in Birmingham, and | muskets, he never discovered, at all events 
that Mr. Lovell, Jun., used the opportu- | was not the first to make known, this gross 
nities of his office to procure patterns of | abuse; but more than this—the workmen, 
the machinery, which was patented, and to| who were employed in Birmingham, are 
send men from Birmingham to set up the | prepared to testify, that they told Mr. 
like of it in Liege. So absolute was the | Lovell that in working to their marks on 
power with which his office of inspector | the barrels, as they (the inspectors) 
invested him, that the manufacturer and | directed, they were sighting the muskets 
patentee dare not complain. Well, time | crooked, and were retorted upon by being 
rolled on, and he (Mr. Newdegate) heard | told to mind their own business. Now this 
many complaints of the injustice perpe- | abuse may have commenced under the 
trated by the rejection of good articles, } régime of the son Lovell, who was dis- 
and by other annoyances, to which this | placed, but it continued under that of the 
inspector subjected the trade. At last, | father Lovell who succeeded him; he (Mr. 
just about the time that Lord Hardinge | Newdegate) believed that Lord Hardinge 
was appointed Master General of the Ord-| was persuaded that the father had not 
nance, Mr. Lovell’s injustice grew to such | been a party to originally crooked mark- 
a pitch, that he rejected sixty per cent of | ing the barrels for sighting, but had sim- 
good barrels. The trade set a trap for the | ply failed to detect the mischief his son 
inspector ; they put a private mark on the | had set on foot. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
rejected barrels, eleaned them up, and sent | thought his Lordship mistaken, and, on 
them in again to the inspector with some | the part of the trade, represented to his 
others. On the second view, the inspector | Lordship that they were convineed, if Mr. 
passed almost all those very barrels which | Lovell was eontinued at Birmingham, the 
he had previously rejected. This was| trade would be prevented fulfilling their 
made known to Lord Hardinge, and Mr. | contracts, and it has been so. On the 
Lovell, Jun., was very soon after removed | general ground of economy he was pre- 
from the inspectorship of Birmingham. | pared to contend, that the attempt on the 
The trade rejoiced, but their satisfaction | part of the Government to manufacture 
was not to be of long continuance; Lord | for themselves was extravagant, because 
Ilardinge was unfortunately persuaded to| they could not get the work done so 
remove Mr. Lovell, the father, from En- | cheaply as it can be procured through the 
field, and send him to Birmingham as sue- | exertions of the regular trade, stimulated 
cessor to his son. From that hour the | by competition; and, further, he contended 
brief prospect of fair play for the trade of | that the great improvements, which are 
Birmingham waned; Mr. Lovell, the father, | likely to be made in the musket, did not 
was certainly more competent than his son, | originate at Enfield, but are the result of 
but it was not owing to his incompetence | the mechanical knowledge, ingenuity, and 
that his son had failed to do justice to his | enterprise of private individuals; and that, 
employers, and to the trade of Birming- | whether the House regard economy or the 
ham. In 1851 and 1852, a contract for | improvement of arms, it is inexpedient to 
23,000 Minié rifles was in course of com- | transfer the supply to a Government esta- 
pletion at Birmingham, and delivery of | blishment. He might be told, indeed, that 
them had commenced. Mr. Lovell, the| there is some improvement in machinery, 
father, had then been about six months in| by which, in America, muskets can be pro- 
office, at Birmingham, when it was dis-| duced ready-made, without, or almost with- 
covered that the sights had been placed | out, the intervention of manual labour, or 
crooked on the greater part of 23,000) the superintendence of human intellect. 
rifled muskets—a more diabolical invention | He did not believe that rifled muskets, 
than supplying our troops with muskets | such as those now required by Government 
made to shoot crooked, could, he thought, | from the trade of Birmingham, could be 
scarcely have been devised, if this was the | produced almost exclusively by machinery, 
result of design—or a grosser case of ne-| and he thought the House would do very 
glect, if it was an oversight. It was part| wrong, were it to sanction a large expen- 
of the duty of the inspector of small arms! diture for the purpose of trying the ex- 
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periment, which the erection of this ma- 
chinery would involve, without appointing 
a committee to inquire into the feasibility 
of the scheme. But suppose it is true, 
that much may be done by machinery, 
what presumption was there that Birming- 
ham cannot use such machinery to as 
good purpose as the Government? He 
should certainly vote for the postponement 
and inquiry proposed by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham. 

Viscount JOCELYN said, that the 
Committee could not forget that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down and the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) 
had, to a certain extent, been speaking, 
and fairly so, on behalf of the constituen- 
cies they represented. The question the 
Committee really had to consider was, how 
the service could be best supplied~ with 
arms. They had been told by the Clerk 
of the Ordnance of the great public incon- 
venience caused by the want of a sufficient 
supply of arms. He thought that gen- 
tleman was justified in making that state- 
ment, not only as regarded the necessity 
for a present supply, but also as to the 
past. He recollected that some few years 
ago a Committee sat and deliberated as to 
what arms should be given to the Rifle 


Brigade, and after the arms had been 
decided upon, it was nearly three years 


before they were supplied. The question 
was, whether they should combine the two 
establishments now in existence and form 
one establishment, by means of which the 
service would be better supplied. He econ- 
sidered the argument used by the hon, 
Gentleman as to the Government inspector 
being sent down to Birmingham was one 
of the strongest arguments that could be 
used in favour of the arms being manufac- 
tured in one establishment. He did not 
think that this would be injurious to the 
trade, for what the Birmingham manufac- 
turers required was a stimulus, and when 
they could produce a better arm than the 
establishment proposed by Government, no 
doubt their proposals would be accepted. 
[A laugh.] Hon. Gentlemen might smile, 
but he believed that he was fully justified 
in saying that, if such a stimulus were 
given to private enterprise, it would cause 
manufacturers to produce a better article 
than the Government itself, so that even- 
tually the Government would be able to 
get rid of the manufacture altogether. He 
certainly would be no party to refusing, at 
such a time as this, a Vote which Her 
Majesty’s Government considered to be 
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necessary in order to enable them to pro- 
vide efficient arms for their troops. 

Mr. MUNTZ said that, with regard to 
the question of the American gun to be 
made for 37s., he found that it could easily 
be made in this country for 28s. or 30s., 
and that it had no connection with the 
Minié rifle. 

Mr. GEACH said, he considered the 
proposition of the Government as an un- 
justifiable interference with private enter- 
prise. Nothing could be more fallacious 
than to suppose that a Government esta- 
blishment could be conducted with greater 
economy or efficiency than a private enter- 
prise, It was really amusing to compare 
the manner in which the work was done in 
Government as compared with private es- 
tablishments. As the hon. Gentleman the 
Clerk of the Ordnance had mentioned the 
name of a Gentleman on whose calcula- 
tions they had depended, and as it was 
the same gentleman who had ststed that 
private enterprise was unable to supply 
Government with arms, he could not help 
telling to the Committee a circumstance 
which occurred two months ago. At that 
time he was at the Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, when this gentleman, Mr. Ander- 
ton, came forward and warned them against 
extending the size of the ships, as beyond 
a certain size great difficulties would arise, 
and the ship would be rendered capable of 
carrying little else than its own fuel, and 
the speed would not be increased. It had 
been found, however, that the Himalaya, 
now employed in the conveyance of troops, 
was, although one of the largest ships ever 
built, one of the most efficient. So that, 
if they had had the same confidence in 
Mr. Anderton that the Government had, 
the improvements in shipbuilding would 
not have gone on to any extent. The hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the manufacture of 
guns by machinery; every one who knew 
anything at all about manufacturing by 
machinery knew that it was necessarily 
imperfect at first, and that they went on 
slowly and gradually improving. But Go- 
vernment required the article to be perfect 
at once, and yet be manufactured by ma- 
chinery. Was it to be supposed that in a 
country like this, where the manufacture 
of arms had been carried on for so long a 
period, they could not rely upon private 
enterprise, but must have a Government 
establishment to make them safe? This 
was not, as he had said, a question of 
whether they should employ such and such 
guumakers, but whether they should pay 
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extravagantly for the same description of 
article which gunmakers could furnish 
cheaply. Reference had been made to 
American machinery and to Colonel Colt ; 
he gave great credit to Colonel Colt for 
his improvements, and was glad he had 
come to England. Private enterprise, 
conducted with skill and industry, was 
sure to succeed in this country, but the 
Government establishments had no profit 
or loss account whether they conducted 
matters well or ill, and if the present pro- 
position were agreed to, they would hear 
nothing of difficulty or expense in the 
process of manufacturing. Ilad the Go- 
vernment exhausted all the means which 
existed in this country for the supply of 
arms, then, indeed, they might come for- 
ward to ask for public money for the pur- 
pose of constructing a manufactory which 
would compete with private enterprise ; 
but they had not exhausted the means 
which already existed, for he ventured to 
say that, if any merchant received at the 
present time an order for a stand of 
10,000 arms, of equal quaiity to those 
which the Government required, ‘they 
would find a means of getting supplied, 
while the Government by its false system 
would not. He hoped the Committee 


would not consent to the proposition made 
by Government, 

Mr. MONSELL said, he thought the 
hon. Member who had just sat down had, 
in several particulars, greatly misrepre- 
sented the proposal he had had the honour 


to make t the House. In the first in- 
stance, he hau spoken of a Mr. Anderton, 
with whom he (Mr. Monsell) had nothing 
to do—the gentleman he spoke of being 
Mr. Anderson. Then the hon, Gentleman 
had said, if the Government made this es- 
tablishment, they would go on well or ill, 
as the case might be, without at all trou- 
bling their head about difficulties or ex- 
pense. The hon. Gentleman was not jus- 
tified in forming any such conclusion; he 
must have forgotten that he (Mr. Monsell) 
had had, on a former occasion, the honour 
of submitting to the House a proposition 
for the improvement of the carriage depart- 


ment. Did that show any great self-lauda- | 


tion or reliance upon their own powers ? 
On the contrary, did it not show that they 


were animated by a desire for improvement, | 


and did not the present proposal evince the 
wish of the Government to proceed in the 


best, and, at the same time, the cheapest | 


manner? On that latter point no hon. 
Gentleman who had spoken had addressed 


Mr. Geach 
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}one word to the Committee. The hon. 
| Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) had, 
}indeed, asked him whether the musket 
| proposed to be manufactured in the Go- 
| vernment establishment, was the American 
| rifle, and whether that was the Minié rifle 
‘or not. To that question he said, he did 
/ not know; but he knew that it was a very 
| admirable rifle, and very celebrated for its 
| range and execution. But the hon. Mem- 
_ber had altogether misconceived the state- 
;}ment he (Mr. Monsell) made, if he ima- 
| gined he rested his case on the American 
rifle costing the Government only 30s, 
| He had stated in the most minute man- 
| ner, that the caleulations which had been 
| made led them to imagine that their mus- 
| ket would be manufactured for 30s., and 
'that that musket wonkl be as good or 
| better than the musket for which they now 
| paid more than 34. If that were the case, 
| surely the hon. Gentleman could not main- 
/tain that there were any public grounds 
for resisting the proposition made to the 
_ House. At present they had au enormous 
‘demand made upon them for arms, and, 
‘having the necessity imposed upon them 
lof supplying that demand with the least 
| possible delay, if they could show the Com- 
mittee that, by providing for it in the way 
they suggested, they could save some 
70,0002. or 80,0001. of the public money, 
the Committee would have had very good 
grounds for finding fault with the Govern- 
ment if they had not made the proposition, 
and would show great neglect of the inte- 
rest of the country if they did not support 
it. As to the observations which were 
made by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), 
he believed a similar statement had been 
made to Lord Hardinge, when Master Ge- 
neral of the Ordnanee, and was well con- 
sidered by his Lordship, who did not arrive 
at the same conclusion. It was beside the 
question, and a strong argument in favour 
of the preposition, showing, as it did, how 
difficult it was to make the system of ma- 
nufacturing in different parts, and then 
getting a viewer to have it set up perfect. 
Un this subject he referred hon. Gentle- 
men to the report of Mr, Whitwill, of 
Springfield establishment, in America. But 
he would call the attention of the Com- 
mittee again to the fact with which he 
commeneced—that this was not merely & 
question of getting the best arm, or getting 
the best arm in the shortest time, but a 
| question involving material financial con- 
siderations. By the course they proposed, 
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they would save a large sum of money to 
the country, and the arm that would be 
preduecd would be much better than the 
one now produced at Birmingham. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he considered 
the question one of great importance, and 
he was sorry to see it prejudiced by being 
brought forward as a local question relat- 
ing to Birmingham. The question of Go- 
vernment manufactories and Government 
manufactures had frequently come under 
the consideration of Committees of that 
Tiouse, especially on the Navy and Ord- 
nance Estimates. The opinion, he believed, 
of several members of the Cabinet, which 
was coincided in by general opinion, was, 
that Government manufactories were not 
advisable. It might be well to have a 
small manufactory, as some check upon 
the private producer, but nothing more— 
the gencral system should be that of con- 
tract. As to cheapness in Government 
establishments, he asked, was there any 
man in that Honse who believed in it ? 
Would any member of the Cabinet get up 
and say he believed Government manufac- 
tures were cheap? They might get up an 


article so as to be certain of its quality, 
but they would have to pay a great deal 
more to get it up in that manner. 


But 
what did the Clerk of the Ordnance tell 
them to do? To establish a large fac- 
tory to supply the whole of the muskets 
for the use of the Government. They were 
told it was always for the interest of the 
Government and the nation to produce 
largely, and, accordingly, they were to 
make an immense number of muskets in 
the one year. These muskets were now 
required, but that number wonld not al- 
ways be wanted; and how were they to 
reduce the establishment, for they well 
knew if machinery was not constantly at 
full work, the production of the article was 
earried on at great loss? Having onee 
established this manufactory, that very 
circumstance would be used as an argu- 
ment why they should continue to keep it 
in work and make an immense stock. Thus, 
they would be involved in enormous ex- 
pense, without having any adequate use 
for the articles produced. It was for the 
present war these muskets were required, 
and he wanted to know if this proposition 
were granted, how soon this establish- 
ment would be at work? Would it be 
eighteen months or two years? And 
would the Clerk of the Ordnance guaran- 
tee that they should produce 50,000 mus- 
kets in that time? They were told that 
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new discoveries and new improvements 
were being made with wonderful rapidity, 
and he doubted whether, by the time the 
proposed establishment had got into pro- 
per working condition, the improvements 
in the general manufacture would not 
place them in a very disadvantageous po- 
sition. He would, therefore, recommend 
the Government to postpone this Vote for 
a time. If there was a refusal on the 
part of manufacturers to work fairly, or 
if they attempted to make unfair terms 
with the Government, let them be told 
that the House of Commors would furnish 
all the money that was necessary, but 
would not heedlessly run into unnecessary 
expenses. 

CotoxeL BOLDERO said, he would re- 
commend the Government to adopt the 
same system with regard to the manufac- 
tory of small arms as was adopted with 
regard to the manufactory of gunpowder, 
The inspector of that department had 
told him in 1842 that 20,000 barrels of 
gunpowder would be required in the year, 
but, instead of inserting an item in the 
Ordnanee Estimates and increasing the 
amount supplied from the Government 
manufactory, he had only obtained 10,000 
or 12,000 barrels from the manufactory, 
and had distributed the remainder of the 
amount required among the various firms 
of gunpowder manufacturers in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. By allowing those 
manufacturers to supply 2,000 or 3,000 
barrels each a year, they were able to 
keep up their establishments, and employ 
a good body of workmen; and upon an 
emergency such as this, they could thus 
supply any quantity that might be re- 
quired; whereas if the Government had 
supplied the whole of the amount them- 
selves, the manufacturers would, as he 
had been told by a friend of his who was 
a manufacturer, require eight or ten 
months before they would be in a po- 
sition to assist the Government. There 
might be good reasons for the econtem- 
plated removal of the gunpowder manu- 
factory, although he could not understand 
why that removal was necessary, as, in 
his opinion, our present gunpowder esta- 
blishment was as perfect as it could be; 
but, wherever they established themselves, 
he hoped they would adopt his suggestion 
as to not manufacturing the whole of the 
gunpowder required in their own esta- 
blishments. The gunpowder manufacturers 
were intelligent, honourable men, who 
would give every assistance they could 
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to the Government, and he had no doubt 
that was also the case with the manufac- 
turers of Birmingham. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, notwithstanding the | 
natural impatience of the Committee at | 
that late hour (ten minutes after twelve), 
he trusted they would permit him to ad- | 
dress a few words to them upon a question 
of such interest as that which was now 
under their consideration, for although this 
was a Vote in the Ordnance Estimates, for 


which his hen. Friend (Mr. Monsell) was | 
primarily responsible, yet, as the person | 


immediately charged with the care of the 
finances of the country, he should feel him- 
self deeply culpable if he permitted a Vote 
of this nature, for such a sum, and at such 


a period, to be proposed to the Committee | 
without having given it the fullest conside- ; 


ration, and entirely satisfied himself as to 
its propriety. Therefore, trusting to the 
patience and impartiality of the Commit- 
tee, he would state generally the grounds 
on which the Government made this pro- | 
position. At the same time he admitted, | 
at the outset, that there was great diffi- 
culty, considering the novelty of the pro- 
posal and the strength and activity of the 
interests which it had aroused, in convey- 
ing to the mind of the Committee with 
clearness those points of detail on which 
the question in great part really turned. 
The motives which had induced the Go- 
vernment to adopt the proposal of the 
Ordnance Department were these :—In the 
first place, the extreme dearness of the 
arm which was at present furnished to the 
forces ; in the next place, the slowness with 
which that arm was prepared ; and, in the 
third place, the inferiority consequent upon 
the present mode of manufacture. In the 
first place, with regard to its dearness. It 
cost 3l., whereas the cost of the rifle mus- 
ket used in America was only ll. 17s. 
[Expressions of dissent.] Hon. Gentle- 
men cried down the quality of American 
arms; but, as far as general opinion went, 
he did not think they would be supported 
in the sentiments they had expressed. Lle 
thought the lesson they had received from 
Colonel Colt, a private American gentle- 
man, who had shown England how to work 
in metals—that branch of trade with which 
we were beyond all others acquainted— 
was a pretty good example of, at least, the 
non-inferiority of American rifles. It was 
said by the noble Lord behind him (Lord 
Seymour), amid loud cheers, that the Go- 
vernment ought not to be manufacturers, 
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and in those cheers he was perfectly pre- 
pared to join. He granted at once that 
the primd facie case was against the Go- 
vernment being manufacturers, and it was 
with that impression that he himself had 
looked into the facts of the case. He was 
‘not very certain with respect to the pro- 
| priety of all the manufactures now carried 
;on by the Government, but there were at 
the same time certain cases in which the 
| Government ought to be manufacturers, 
and in which no one denied that they ought 
to be manufacturers. No one denied that 
it was proper for the Government to con- 
tinue its manufactory of gunpowder. It 
had been stated to him upon good autho- 
rity that that manufactory had saved the 
‘country not less a sum than 500,000. 
No one denied that Government ought to 
continue to be the manufacturer of its ammu- 
nition generally. No one objected to that, 
On what principle, then, was there a dis- 
| tinction drawn between certain articles of 
which it ought and other articles of 
which it ought not to be the manufac- 
turer? The distinction obviously depended 
on the particularities and specialties of each 
ease, and therefore, if they meant to settle 
i question on principle and on public 
duty, not on class interests, it was not to 
be settled by general dicta about the im- 
propriety of Government being manufac- 
turers, but by a careful examination of the 
particular merits of the case. What was 
the case in the present instance with re- 
gard to cost? The musket now cost 31, 
and the Ordnance Department assure the 
Committee that our musket can be manu- 
factured for 50s. But economy was not 
the only question. What was the case 
with regard to the rapidity of the manufac- 
ture? What said the Ordnance Depart- 
ment? It had ordered tenders to be sent 
in for 2,000 carbines on an improved plan 
to be ready by the Ist of March last, and 
not one of those carbines had yet been 
received into the stores. What was the 
case with regard to the certainty of the 
manufacture? It was this; the Commit- 
tee were discussing the finest instrument 
that could be made, and which required in 
its manufacture the most rigid and minute 
precision. So great, indeed, was that pre- 
cision that it was impossible to attain to it 
without having recourse to machinery. 
What had they been told that night ? 
That the inspector of small arms in Bir- 
mingham, even although he was minute 
and eritical in a fastidious degree, blun- 
dered as a viewer of arms. The hon. 
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Gentleman (Mr. Newdegate) seemed to 
think that this must be ascribed to some 
purpose on the part of the public officer, 
who, as he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) believed, had acted only from an 
error of judgment; but it proved to him 
the extreme difficulty, not to say impossi- 
bility, of judging by the eye with regard 
to the quality of a rifle. What, then, was 
really the nature of the present case? 
It was a question of whether they would 
continue to have guns made for Her Ma- 
jesty’s forces by the old and obsolete pro- 
cess of hand labour, or whether they would 
apply to this description of articles that 
which they had applied to every other de- 
scription of articles, and would bring to 
bear upon it the foree and economy of ma- 
chinery? It was not at all a question 
about monopoly on the part of gun manu- 
facturers or of extravagant profits, and he 
would make no accusation against them, 
of having entered into a combination, for he 
had no evidence to support it; but it wasa 
question between superior and inferior pro- 
cesses, between labour and machinery. But 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
admitted that machinery was employed in 
America for the manufacture of arms, while 
he said that hand labour was all that was 
necessary in this country. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he never 
stated that machinery was superior to hand 
labour in the manufacture of firearms. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member had stated 
that, in point of fact, machinery had been 
employed for the manufacturing of arms in 
Aweriea, while the arms of Her Majesty’s 
forces were made by hand labour, and the 
question was whether they would continue 
to employ hand labour or take to ma- 
chinery ? He (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) said that they ought to employ 
machinery. It was said that they might 
trust to the resources of private trade, but 
that statement could be met both by argu- 
ment and by experience. In former wars 
this country, it was well known, had been 
unable to obtain a sufficient supply of arms, 
and we were obliged to go to the manu- 
facturers of Liege and other places for 
muskets to put in the hands of our sol- | 
diers. [An Hon. Memper: When?} The} 
hon. Member never heard of it, but the | 
thing occurred in the last war; it was a| 
well-known fact, and the Ordnance De- | 
partment eould furnish the particulars of | 
the transaction. It was a question of eco- 
nomy, therefore, whether we should have | 


| 
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cheap instead of dear arms—whether arms 
should be rapidly made — whether they 
should be equally and precisely made by 
the unerring operation of machinery, or 
whether their production should be de- 
pendent on the uncertain and fluctuating 
application of the human hand and eye. 
As regarded economy, the result was most 
remarkable. Until he investigated the 
subject, he did not believe that, in a mat- 
ter so comparatively small, it would be 
possible to realise a saving of from 
800,0007. to 900,0007.; but that was the 
case as it stood on the positive estimate 
of what we were now paying and what we 
would have to pay, without taking into 
account the stock which it was necessary 
to keep in hand under the existing system. 
The noble Lord behind him (Lord Sey- 
mour) had asked whether th, Government 
were making provision for uture years. 
They were making provision he was sorry 
to say, for the war now gathering around 
us. The noble Lord asked when the fac- 
tory would be in operation. It would be 
in operation within twelve months, and the 
Government expected to obtain in the 
course of next year a full supply of arms. 
If the Government and the Ordnance De- 
partment merited censure, it was not for 
having made this proposition now, but for 
not having made it at an earlier period. 
The noble Lord condemned this plan, be- 
cause he said it would necessitate the 
bringing together a large number of work- 
men, and he wanted to know what was to 
become of them when the demand for their 
Jabour, which was of an uncertain cha- 
racter, should slacken or cease altogether. 
Now he entreated the attention of the 
Committee to the answer he was about to 
give on this point, which was, in fact, the 
kernel of the whole case. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) said it was a necessary ingredient in 
a fair contract that the demand should be 
continuous and equal. Now what security 
for continuity and equality could there be 
in the demand for arms? Let the House 
of Commons, whose duty it was to econo- 
mise the public money, answer the ques- 
tion. In order to enable a private firm to 
fulfil a contract, must the Government un- 
dertake to keep up a war supply of arms 
in time of peace? The House of Com- 
mons, he apprehended, would say no. It 
was necessary to have the power of sudden 
expansion and rapid manufacture in emer- 
gencies, and those were the objects of the 
present proposition. Without the power 
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of expansion, and without the power of 
producing with certainty a large amount 
of arms, we should be compelled to go on 
pottering with the private trade, and fail 
to obtain the supply we wanted, as had 
happened with the 2,000 carbines to which 
he had already referred. Was it necessary, 
because the Government would lay ont a 
sum of money on machinery, that they 
should maintain a large staff of workmen ? 
On the contrary. Whilewe depended on 
hand labour, it was necessary to maintain 
a large number of skilled workmen, but 
by adopting machinery the case would be 
entirely changed. Then, instead of re- 
quiring 90 per cent of skilled labour, and 
10 per cent of unskilled labonr, we should 
require only 10 per cent of skilled to 90 
per cent of unskilled labour. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, would maintain the 
small staff of skilled Jabour at all times, 
and when a time of emergency should ar- 
rive they could at once obtain unskilled 
labour and produce an unlimited supply of 
arms. It was not to depress the private 
trade that at such a moment the Govern- 
ment invited the House of Commons to 
undertake such an enterprise. Unless they 
had been well convinced it was important 
to the public interests, they would not have 
gone into such a proposal. They would 
not have gone into it unless they had been 
well ebnvinced it would lead to an immense 
saving of the public money; above all, for 
higher objects than the saving of money 
—that it was material to the discharge of 
their duties in this emergency that they 
should put the country, not into a tolerable 
condition, but into the best possible con- 
dition with respect to the supply of arms. 
He hoped the House of Commons would 
not refuse to back the Government in the 
performance of that duty to the country; 
but, on the contrary, that they would as- 
sist. the Government when they came to 
give a decisive vote in establishing the 
means to supply the country with superior 
arms at a lower price and with far greater 
certainty and rapidity than under the pre- 
carious and inconvenient system on which 
they were now dependent. One sentence 
more, and it would, perhaps, tend to 
shorten this debate. He had now stated 
the material considerations for agreeing to 
this proposition, but at the commencement 
he had allowed that, in the case of a novel 
proposition, it was hardly fair to invite the 
assent of the Cummittee, without giving 
some means of acquiring further know- 
ledge. He could not dispense with the 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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discharge of that duty, because he was 
most unwilling to evade the responsibility 
which certainly belonged to him as Minister 
of Finance with respect to the proposal, 
but he had no disposition to avoid any in- 
quiry which the House of Commons might 
think fit to make. He would, therefore, 
explain what would be perfectly agreeable 
to the Government, provided it meet the 
views of the Committee. If the Com. 
mittee thought fit to postpone this Vote 
for four weeks, with a view to the imme. 
diate appointment of a Committee—which 
Committee, sitting from day to day, should 
conduct its investigation into the whole 
question to a close in that period—to that 
proposal the Government would freely and 
readily assent. But, at the same time, he 
wished it to be understood that, not at all 
on account of any pertinacity in their owa 
opinions, but on account of carrying for- 
ward the plan efficaciously, the Govern- 
ment did not propose to relax those pre- 
liminary and preparatory proceedings in 
which they were engaged ; they would con- 
tinue them on their own responsibility 
during the period the Committee was sit- 
ting, and leave the House of Commons to 
exercise its judgment freely when the re- . 
sult of that inquiry was made known. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had made a very ingenious 
speech, as he always did when called to 
the rescue of lis colleagues, and at the 
same time had shown he knew nothing 
about machinery. [**Oh, oh!’’] It was 
very easy to say ‘‘oh, oh!” but what did 
the hon. Member know about it? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said it was a question be- 
tween machinery and hand labour. It was 
no such thing. Did any of them know 
what a good fowling-piece was? And yet 
not one fowling-piece in England was made 
by machinery. It was a compound of 
hand labour and machinery, and that was 
the American scheme. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think making guns 
was like spinning eotton—they put iron 
and wood into a ‘* hopper ”’ at one end, 
and they came out Minié rifles at the other. 
Let the right hon. Gentleman show them 
first that the American rifle was a rifle. 
He said it was a plain simple musket, and 
did not cost 28s. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said here the private trade charges 
31. for a gun which the Americans make 
for 30s. Let the right hon. Gentleman 
prove the cost. What did he know about 
the cost of guns? He had it upon autho- 
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rity. Upon what authority? The Clerk 
of the Ordnance. The fact was, it was all 
assumption. Because the Government had 
got hold of a very clever talking character, 
they thought, if they had a fine piece of 
machinery, they must have a complete gun, 
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and a perfect gun, and it must be made for 
30s. He knew that 30s. would be 50s., | 
and instead of 100,000/., the establishment 
would cost 500,000/. Let the right hon. 
Gentleman prove that the American gun 
was a rifle; that he could make the gun 
for 30s.; and that the establishment would 
not cost more than 100,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman knew he was wrong, and 
he confessed at the outset all Government 
establishments were bad. He (Mr. Muntz) 
was not surprised at that admission, for it 
was just what he should have expected from 





a man of such acuteness as the right hon. 
Gentleman. He was sorry to oppose the | 
Government ; but he considered his propo- 
sition was a moderate one, and he could 
not see how the Government could reason- 
ably object to it. His proposition was, to 
allow the manufacturers two months only 
to deliver any quantity of guns required. 
He should, therefore, press his Amend- 
ment. 

Tue CILANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not object to the | 
Amendment. He would propose the Vote | 
again that day month. 





The hon. Member | 
had challenged him with having shown 
no great knowledge of the subject, and 
his statement that arms were purchased | 
abroad during the late war was seoffed at. | 
He had in his hand a Report of the Board | 
of Ordnance on the subject; and after stat- 
ing the number of arms in store in 1792, 
the Report went on to say, ‘* This made it 
absolutely necessary to collect arms from 
every part, and to purchase them in foreign 
countries ;"’ and no leas than 219,000 stand 
of arms were so purchased in foreign coun- 
tries, besides those of our own manufac- 
ture. 

Mr. APSLEY PELLATT said, he | 
had observed that a great deal had been | 
said about the trade of Birmingham, and | 
he wished to say a few words with regard | 
to that of London. There had been made | 
in London, during the last ten years, no 
less than 584,376 small arms, which gave 
an average of something like 58,137 per 
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annum. There were 1,900 workmen, and 
eighteen houses, already engaged in the 
manufacture of small arms in Londun; 
and he understood that eight or ten of 
these houses had offered their services to 
the Government, but they had been re- 
jected. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he would advise 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz) to consent to the proposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, At the 
same time he (Mr. Spooner) would sug- 


| gest to the right hon. Gentleman that a 


month would scarcely afford sufficient time 
for an inquiry on this subject. The gun- 
makers said, ‘ Tell us exactly what you 
want; tell us what time you will give us, 
and what price you will pay, and we will 
give you any security that we will manu- 
facture arms as good and as speedily as 
you, the Government, can manufacture 
them yourselves. We can get our ma- 
chinery cheaper and we can work it better 
than you can.’” The manufacturers, how- 
ever, might not be able in a month to pro- 
duce a fair sample of what they would be 
able to do if more time were alluwed them. 
He had no hesitation in saying that if, 
upon inquiry, the gunmakers were unable 
to show that they could meet the exigen- 
cies of the case, there would not be one 
word of opposition from them to the pro- 
posal of the Government. He was satisfied 
that, if the Government threw themselves 
upon the private enterprise of the country, 
their demands would be fully met. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he did not think that 
it was possible, even in two months, to 
prove the case of the manufacturers as it 
ongit to be proved. He was ready, how- 
ever, to agree to the sugzestion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that a month 
should be taken for the inquiry. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it was 
not intended to limit the sittings of the 
Committee by a single day; but he thought 


| they should sit de die in diem, and that if 


due diligence were used they might com- 
plete their inquiry in a month, 
Motion by leave withdrawn, The fol- 
lowing Vote was then passed. 
(21.) 539,5521, Ordnance Stores. 
House resumed. 
The House adjourned at One o'clock. 
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